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“In favor of Horace?” continued the wife, still 
gazing into her husband’s face. 

“ Yes, Elsie.” 

Again Mrs. Brentford paused; then she said, 
resolutely, 

“I sent for Lawyer Evans because I thought you 
might—might—want to change—to make some al¬ 
teration in the will that you signed yesterday.” 

“And why?” 

“I will tell you, Robert,” cried the woman, at 
length rising and pacing the floor, with her hands 
so tightly clasped as almost to force the crimson 
current from the tips of the snowy tapering fin¬ 
gers. “ I will tell you, Robert,” she repeated, as 
she sank down upon her knees at the foot of the 
bed, and buried her face in the clothes. “ Give me 
strength equal to my task, 0 Father who art in 
Heaven!” she cried; “strength! strength!” 

When she arose her face was very white but 
calm and tearless. She sat down by the side of 
tlio bed and took her husband’s cold palm in her 
own white hands. 

“ Only promise mo, Robert,” she said, “ that, 
whatever I may tell you, you will not curse me— 
that you will pity the poor, miserable woman who 
feels that Heaven’s wrath would rest upon her if 
she allowed you to die ignorant of these circum¬ 
stances, these sad facts, that for many a year have 
almost made her life a burden too heavy to be 
borne ?” 

It was a fearfully imploring look the wretched 
woman cast upon her husband; a look that might 
have softened a heart of adamant, it would seem. 

“Will you promise me? Oh, Robert, as you 
hope for Heaven, promise you will not curse the 
poor wife whose great love caused her to bear this 
great misery so many years alone ?” 

The dying man said, faintly, 

“ I forgive you for your doubts of my love for 
you, Elsie.” ' 

Mrs. Brentford seomed satisfied; she paused for 
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glass of spariding water, which he held to his fa¬ 
ther’s lips; then, after ho had resumed his seat 
near the post of the bed, she began, in a low tone, 
but perfectly distinct voice, 

“ You remember our marriage, Robert ? I know 
you have not forgotten the day you led me to the 
altar in the little brown church on the village 
green, more than twenty-five years ago; you have 
not forgotten our happy honeymoon, and the years 
of domestic bliss that followed? You remember, 
too, our only sorrow? The good Father above 
sent us no chidren, and, for four or five years, we 
only prayed for that blessing. You know how our 
prayers were answered, Robert? You have not 
forgotten your joy and mine when we clasped 
bright-eyed little one to our bosoms, and thanked 
the All-Wise that our home would be lonely no 
longer? You remember, dear Robert?” said the 
woman, in a choking voice. 

“ Yes,” faintly murmured the dying man. 

“ And you have not forgotten how we made an 
idol of the dear one God had sent us—how we set 
him up almost to worship him? We sinned; but 
I trust suffering has cleansed the stain from my 
heart, and that the bitterness this revelation will 
cost you in your dying moments will atone for 
yours. When our little Horace attained the age of 
four or five months—you went to the far west, to 
be gone several months—how I wept and prayed 
younot to go? You remember I told you that a 
presentment of evil oppressed me, and yet how, not¬ 
withstanding ray tears, you went? duty compelled 
you. I wish I could blot out from my memory that 
long year of your absence, but I cannot; too vivid¬ 
ly every circumstance that occurred in that time 
comes back to mo now!” 

The poor woman arose and paced the floor al¬ 
most distractedly. Finally she resumed her sta¬ 
tion near her husband, and continued, in a broken 
voice— 

“ You had been gone but a week; yob remember 
where our house stood near the beach, and a full 
mile from the nearest habitation. Hannah had 
gone to the village, and I was spending the day 
alone; little Horace was asleep in the cradle, when, 
thinking of a book I had left the day before in the 
fishing, or, rather, boat-house, I thought I could 
run down and get it before the child would awake. 
I put on my bonnet, and, closing the door, ran as 
fast as possible towards the boat-house; when I 
reached it I could not find the book immediately, 
and spent more time in searching for it than I in¬ 
tended. I found it, after a time, and started for 
the house. To my astonisment I found the door 
open, and, to my horror, our child was gone /” 

Mrs. Brentford buried her face in her hands and 


“Heaven bless you for saying that; I am 
stronger now, Robert, stronger to tell you what 
must follow—stronger to tell you that our child 
was nevpr found /” 

A look of intense agony swept over the face of 
the suffering man, whose mental pain far sur¬ 
passed the pangs of dissolution that rent his feeble 
frame. 

“Never ?” he gasped; “ never! did you say 
never , Elsie?” 

“Yes, I said never —for he was never found,” re¬ 
plied the almost distracted woman; “but, oh, how 
frantically I searched for him. I never shall for¬ 
get the a«;ony of that day—how I wished I could 
die; but I could not—I feared self-destruction. 
The child could not walk; the door was fastened, 
so I knew no beast had carried him off; and, that 
he had disappeared by some human agency I did 
not, could not doubt. I was about starting off to 
alarm the neighbors when Hannah returned. She 
listened calmly while I told her all, and then told 
mo that our nearest neighbors were not at home, 
and that the best way would be to wait until morn¬ 
ing; for it was just dusk, and a storm was coming 
on. I submitted, because my great agony had left 
mo weak as a little child. Hannah made mo a cup 
of tea, but it seemed to choak me, all I could do; 
and when I went to sleep it was after I had ex¬ 
hausted myself with my moaning; and when I 
awoke the next morning it was to find myself far too 
ill to rise. Hannah brought me my breakfast, but 
I could not cat; I was weak, feverish and faiut. 
After a time Hannah came and sat down by the bed 
and talked to me; 6he told me that there was no 
doubt my poor child was far enough away by that 
time—that, in all probability, I would never see 
him again, and that search would be useless. She 
told me all this coldly and decidedly; you remem¬ 
ber what a strange girl Hannah was; and then, as 
if to make my cup of agony and distress overflow, 
she spoke of your grief and misery when you 
should return and find the child gone. I thought 
her cruel and hard-hearted to tell me of all this; I 
wept and prayed—Ido not know what I did say; 
the only wonder is I did not go mad.” 

Mrs. Brentford paused, buried her face in her 
bauds, and wept a few bitter, burning tears. At 
length she raised her head and said, hurriedly, 

“And now comes a strange part of my story. 
After Hannah had nearly crazed me with the 
thought of your agony, she said, “ But there is one 
way his heart may be saved such misery as you now 
feel; the blow would kill your husband—do you not 
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wept a few silent tears. 
tt Go on—tell us all , Elsie,” cried the dying man. 
“ I do not blame you—poor girl—but ull—tell me 
all!” 


out a plan before me; she told me that she knew 
where she could procure a little boy very nearly the 
age of my lost one, and not unlike him in appear¬ 
ance. ‘And this child?’ I asked. ‘ Is of good pa¬ 
rentage,’ she replied; ‘there is no shame -’ 

‘ Go on!’ I said. ‘ The child will be no disgrace to 
you,’ she replied. I did not question her much 
more, for that was all she would say, and that was 
all I learned in regard to the child she wished me 
to adopt. At first I refused; then, overcome with 
the thought of your grief and despair, I consented. 
The next day she brought the child.” 

“ And that child ?” gasped the dying man. 

The miserable woman pointed to the young man, 
who sat, overcome with a variety of contending 
emotions, at the foot of the bed. 

“ And you never heard of our poor child?” whis¬ 
pered the father. 

“ Never.” 

“ And the real parents of this child we have fos¬ 
tered beneath our roof, Elsie; did you ever learn 
anything of them?” 

The poor woman swayed herself backward and 
forward, her hands pressed tightly over her face. 
When she did speak she was calm, very calm. 

“Heaven helping me, I will tell you all I know, 
dear Robert; all my questionings of Hannah in re¬ 
gard to the parentage of the child were vain; she 
would never tell me anything. When you returned 
home, do you not remember you told me that the 
child did not resemble me as it used ? Oh, Robert, 
Robert, for twenty years I have kept this secret 
gnawing at my heart like a vampire; for twenty 
years I have longed and yet feared to tell you this 
sad, sad story. Oh, my husband, can you forgive 
me ?” 

What a wild, yearning, appealing cry it was. 

“Forgive mcJ” 

“As I hope the Lord will forgive me , Elsie; it 
must have been a hard life, darling. Come to me; 
kiss me. I am growing very cold. 

The poor woman only too gladly obeyed. 

“ Come to me, Horace, my son” murmured the 
dying man. 

“ Father.” 

“You have heard all; perhaps it is better so; 
but you have been a good son to me; had you been 
my own you could not have been dearer to me, my 


son; kiss me; I shall never feel your lips upon my 
check again.” 

A servant entered and announced that Lawyer 
Evans and the two witnesses had arrived. 

“ Bring them quick—quick, Elsie, while I have 
life and breath.” 

Lights were brought in, and the three men en¬ 
tered. Mrs. Brentford retired to her room, and 
Horace, overcome with the strange revelations ho 
had heai*d, went down stairs and out into the soft, 
hazy October night. And, while he was wander¬ 
ing away out into the dim and silent woods, Mr. 
Brentford, busied with his attorney, made tliis al¬ 
teration in the will he had signed the day before. 

“ That, in case his own son was ever found, one 
half of his property should go to him, the other 
half to Horace; otherwise, that the latter should in¬ 
herit the whole after Mrs. Brentford’s death; or, 
in case his own son was found, and in the advent 
of Horace’s death, his own son should inherit the 
whole property.” 

Poor dying Mr. Brentford! could his dim eyes 
have seen into futurity this latter clause had been 
omitted. As it was, he consoled himself with the 
thought he had done liis duty, had provided for his 
wife and adopted son, and was ready to die* And 
that night he died. 

Two days afterwards the doors of the Brentford 
mansion were thrown open for the grand funeral, 
for Mr. Brentford was both wealthy and respected; 
and the whole neighborhood turned out to pay the 
last deed of respect to the poor emaciated body of 
the rich man. 

The funeral was over, and stillness and desola¬ 
tion pervaded the great stone mansion. Mrs. 
Brentford’s health rapidly declined, and in the 
heart of Horace a strong resolution was forming— 
a determination to unravel the secret that shrouded 
his early life in mystery. Ho was of a romantic and 
adventurous disposition, and his foster mother’s 
story had had a painful effect upon his active imag¬ 
ination. 

With this subject uppermost in his mind, ho 
tapped at his foster mother’s door for admittance, 
perhaps two weeks after the burial of Mr. Brent¬ 
ford. The pale, sweet woman was sitting, or re¬ 
clining, upon a sofa wheeled in front the blazing 
wood fire; her soft black hair gathered back be¬ 
neath the folds of a snowy cap, and a loose French 
print morning wrapper enveloped the slight form. 
To her low, sweet “ Come in!” the door opened and 
Horace entered. 

He was a fine looking young man—our hero— 
and, therefore, worthy a description. Neither too 
tailor too short, but the exact height best pleasing 
to the eye; faultlessly regular features; dark hazle 
eyes, shaded by fine arching brows; a high, full 
forehead; hair brown—perhaps some would call it 
black—and slightly curling, and a smile so pleas¬ 
ant and winning one would forget that smiles were 
not always the true reflection of the heart’s sun¬ 
shine. 

Horace entered the invalid’s room with a “ Good 
morning, dear mother!” 

“And you, Horace?” 

“ Well—very well; do you not feel any better this 
bright morning, mother?” 

“ I am glad you have come, Horace,” continued 
the lady. “ I was feeling very lonely, and I was be¬ 
ginning to fear that the story you listened to two 
weeks ago from my lips had estranged your heart 
from me, my dear bov.” 

“ On the contrary^’ replied the young man, “ I 
love you, if possible, far more than ever. It is no 
virtue in a mother to be kind and tender to her own 
child, but when a woman takes a strange little one 
to her bosom and rears it with such devoted love as 
that you have ever bestowed upon me, such devo¬ 
tion deserves tenfold gratitude.” 

“ God bless you, Horace,” murmured the invalid; 
they will sweeten the bitter cup I’m draining to the 
dregs, and make my last moments happy.” 

“Don’t, mother!” said the young man; “you 
must live many, many years, that I may have an 
opportunity of showing you my devotion and love. 
Twenty years have you watched over me with the 
tendcrcst care; twice that time would be too short 
to repay it in; live for me, dear mother, to guide 
me by your council, to gladden my heart by your 
presence, to —” 

“Horace—Horace,” cried the poor woman; 
“ there is a voice that tells me my days are nearly 
numbered. Look at my cheeks, how sunken they 
are, and how crimson their hectic glow. Look at 
my hands; they are nearly transparent. Con¬ 
sumption is a slow but sure cure for the ills of this 
world. I am dying, slowly to be sure, yet none the 
less 6urely.” And Mrs. Brentford paused to give 
way to a violent paroxysm of coughing, that left 
her very weak and faint. 

Horace prepared a glass of cordial and held it to 
the poor woman’s lips. 
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“ Drink, mother !” 

She obeyed, and soon the faintest color came 
back ;o their her lips, and u sweet smile thanked 
Horace for his attention. 

“ Did you think l couicl he so ungrateful as to 
love you less for the story you told two weeks ago, 
mother?” questioned Horace, when she hud re¬ 
covered from her exhaustion; “that could not be; 
never think such a thing again; but there is one 
thing 1 want to ask you, and I beg of you to answer 
me truly; would it not be a great joy to you to see 
your o tvn son again ?” 

“ Yes—yes—too great a joy, Horace.” 

“ And you would not love me less, mother?” 

“ It could make no difference whatever in my af¬ 
fection for you, my dear hoy.” 

“ And you can sympathize with mo, then, when I 
say that I have a great overpowering desire to learn 
something in regrrd to my real parentage, to see my 
own mother, although I could not love her more 
than you.” 

“ I do not wonder,” said Mrs. Brentford, faintly. 

“ And you do not blame me, mother ?” 

“On the contrary, I commend you for it, my 
dear boy; and nothing, except seeing my own son, 
would give me greater pleasure than seeing the 
own mother of my good Horace.” 

“ I have been wondering if you could tell me 
where the Hannah you spoke of is now?” 

“ She left me about two years after I adopted 
you; left me to go to the West with a family, the 
name of whom I have forgotten; since then I have 
never heard from her or seen her.” 

“ And she never told you anything, or gave you 
anv due whatever?” 

“She told me nothing; but she did give me 
something to give to you when you reached the age 
of manhood and became acquainted with the story 
of your adoption, if you ever should. Touch the 
bell, Horace ” 

The young man obeyed. 

“ I should not give this to you now, Horace, did 
I not think you possessed sufficient discretion and 
prudence to make it advisable. Hannah gave it to 
me to use my own pleasure in regard to presenting 
it to you.” 

A girl answered the summons of the bell. 

“ Take this key, Nora,” she said, detaching one 
from the bunch that lay beneath her pillow, and 
go to my bureau, the third drawer, and bring me 
the small ebony box in the right hand corner.” 

The girl did as desired, aud, returning the key to 
her mistress, left the room. 

The little box opened with a spring. Mrs. Brent¬ 
ford took from it several sets of jewels, a bandeau 
of pearls, that had been handed down to her us an 
heirloom; last of all she took from the little ebon 
kox a small, curiously-slmped diamond brooch, 
which she handed to the young man. 

“I-lerc, Horace,” she said, “ this is the only clue 
given me by Hannah by which your parentage can 
be discerned. * Keep it for the child, she said; * it 


close tome and almost hissed in my ear, ‘I'll have 
revenge for this, Elsie Brent ford 1' I saw him once 
afterwards, bloated and besotted. It was long af¬ 
terwards, though you must have been live or six 
years old, Horace, llis words to me then were, 
‘have you never felt my revenge, Elsie Brentford?* 
then I did not mistrust his meaning; now it is all 
too plain.” 

“ Pray explain.” 

“ I will. In the first place I learned, after my 
child's disappearance, that Alberto Summers had 
visited the neighborhood. Secondly, I remembered 
that Hannah lmd inadvertantly mentioned His 
name; and I afterwards learned she had been seen 
conversing with him the day of the child's disap¬ 
pearance. Thirdly, I remember how anxious Han¬ 
nah was to prevent my instituting a search, and 
how slic endeavored to impress it upon my mind 
that any exertions to find him would be in vain. 
All this I remember; and although, at the time, I 
thought nothing of the circumstances, now I am 
doubly certain Alberto Summers had a hand in the 
stealing of my child.” 

“And your dream, mother?” questioned Horace. 
“Was repeated exactly alike three times. I 
thought this miserable man stole my child and car¬ 
ried him away, very far away, and that this child 
grew to be a strong, handsome young man and 
came back to mo. I dreamed, too, Hint this man, 
this Albert Summers, is a resident of the city of 
Boston, engaged in the shipping business. Do you 
believe in dreams, Horace?” 

The young man smiled and shook his head. 

“ I can’t say that I do,” he replied. 

“Nor I, until now; but I shall test this dream; 
if 011 c part of it is true I have faith in the rest. If 
Alberto Summers is in Boston I believe him to be 
the abcluetor of my child. You understand me, 
Horace ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“ I have written a letter to this Alberte Sum¬ 
mers,” continued Mrs. Brentford. “ It can do no 
harm, and may be —” 

The poor woman paused a moment, and then 
concluded, while the color rushed to her white 
brow, and her pale lips quivered— 

“ The means of seeing my poor lost child once 
again in this world.” 

Mrs. Brentford took the letter she had written, 
folded and enveloped, and handed it to Horace. 

“ Read,” she said. 

The penmanship was very delicate, blotted in 
places, and scarcely readible. It ran thus:— 

“Mount Gueyville, Oct. 30., 18— 

Mr. Alberte Summers, Nir.—Should you re¬ 
ceive these few lines, written by me, Elsie' Brent¬ 
ford, with her dying hand, as you hope for Heav¬ 
en, deal truly and justly with me; restore me my 
child—the child you robbed me of years and years 
ago. Let my eyes once rest upon him and my ears 
listen to his voice before I go to the unseen land. I 


“ So I see—so I see—you're coming; so is the 
fourth of July a coming. Oh, here you are at last, 
you imp?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“ Hold your tongue, you luzy lubber. 1 you quint¬ 
essence of impertinence!” 

The boy cast a yearning look after “Jack the 
Giant Killer,” whom he had left in the sorest 
peril. 

“What trash is that you're wasting your time 
on ?” 

It's the—the—the Bible, sir,” responded tlic 
boy, who, having lived with ft religious master be¬ 
fore he entered the employ of Mr. Summers, con¬ 
cluded such an answer would completely satisfy 
his employer. 

“The Bible, ch?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And wlmt are you doing with that, you dog?” 

“ Learning verses, sir.” 

“ I think I'll learn some, too. I have a particu¬ 
lar way of learning verses very oasy, Jim. You 
dog, go and bring me your Bible. Go along, you 
lubber!” 

“But—but,” stammered Jim, thinking his sin 
was about to find him out. 

“ Go along, I say, or I'll break my cane over 
your head! Not another word!” 

Tremblingly Jim obeyed. 

Mr. Summers look the book, and, looking over 
the pictures, seemed vastly amused; finally he 
closed it, and, squinting up one eye, gazed at the 
boy with the other. 

“ I'm afraid you'll get too pious if you study 
this much longer,” he said; “so I’ll just put it 
where you wont be troubled with it, for a while, at 
least. I'll put it away so sale that perhaps you’ll 
be able to attend to your business after this;” and, 
opening the stove door, Mr. Summers consigned 
the dearly beloved book to the flames. 

Poor Jim burst into a fit of crying, and Mr. 
Summers laughed. 

“ Now I waut you to do what I tell yon, or I’ll 
take the toe of my boot to you, you whimpering 
Bible-reading rascal. Here’s a note I want you to 

take to No.-Street, and give it into the 

hand of that nephew of mine, Mr. Guy Sum¬ 
mers.” 

“ Yes, sir!” sobbed the boy. 

The short, fat little man sharpened a pencil, took 
a strip of paper, and wrote— 

Nov. 4th, Seven O'clock, P. M. 

Guy :—I want to see you right off—very impor¬ 
tant—be here sure at eight—supper will be ready 


^ f . .. ^ _ do not ask this as a favor of you, Alberte Summers; 

rs^hconVvtliinshewUhave'that ewrbelonged to 1 1 ;im not left a destitute widow, but have gold 
his parents, and, at some future day, it may be of enough to requite you with. Do not delay; my 
use to him * ” time ou earth is short; What thou doest do quiek- 

llorace Brentford took the brooch and examined ly •’ Elsie Brentford.” 

it carefully; that it was of great value intrinsically Horaco folded tho letter and placed it in its en- 
hc did not doubt, but he prized it far more from the vclopc. 

facts councctcd with it. “ Shall I mail this for you, mother? I’m just go- 

“ Wear it,” said Mrs. Brentford; “wear it con- ingto the village.” 
tinuallv, and it may, at some future time, be the “ Yes, do,” said the woman, eagerly. “I shall 
means' by which you may realize your fondest feel so much safer about it than if I sent it by 
hopes.” I Rome, he’s so careless.” 



one to his wav. say I; everyone to hisvf , 
a cigar, Guy ?” /]C 

“ No, thank you.” /« 

“ Given up smoking? Fudge!” and fhc 
man expressed his disgust and conter 
shrug of his round shoulders, and an 4 < 
curl of his bearded lips. 1 

“No, I've not given up smoking; cia 
gambling, &c. &c., I expect wi!I be my r 
these days. To tell the truth, uncle, i 
thought last evening, though, when I ij 
cent, that I'd begin a new life, and ncP 
Satanic majesty quite as fast as I am at 
“ Ha, ha, liar' laughed his unclel 
Methodist parson, as I live. How lon/| 
joined the class, eh ? Perhaps your sa 
port you—perhaps J” 

Guy Summers face flushed crimson.’ ^ 
“Come, relate your experience!” 1^ 
uncle, mockingly. 

The young man made no reply for s 
ly he said— 

“ I believe you sent for me, uncle ? ,r L 
“Yes.” ' 

“ May I ask what for?” 

" If you’ve turned a canting pars*/! 
use to tell you. I only thought i 
luck at faro I’d give you un 
fortune to make up for it, that’s^ 

Alberte Summers relapsed into sf 
“Perhaps I would like such 
said the nephew at length. “ Lay ■ 
believe I’m ready for anything.” ' 

“ Honestly?” 

“Honestly!” CnvV> 

“ And you'll be guided by my ju' u ' J 
“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Suppose ?' r „ . „ 

“I mean I am quite sure I will; / * lclc ’ 

“ Suppose it is dangerous ?” J 
“ Then it will be exciting.” j 

“Suppose it is difficult?” „ 

“ Then there will bo more glorr 10 AChievo- 
ment.” , 

“ Suppose it is uncertain?” j 

“ Everything is uncertain.” L 

“ True, hue. I see you have sjf v0 ?, r fat ^* 
cr's spirit left. You will do, X tlr 11 ^* 

“ I am waiting, uncle.” 

“Well, wait uutil I get read' 
dog.” 

At that moment Jim entered 
was waiting 
“ Come, 


11 you, you 
that supper 


But Horace Brentford did not know then how “ Is there anything else that I can do for you, chain at his waist 


___ 0 lit- _ _ 

at nine, and we’ll talk all over, over a bottle of stairs, <-- — F - 

Port. No excuse. Summers. you, Jim, keep up this fire, am( c * r m 'y ^ 

“ Now loose this ami I’ll take off your cars!” of thc bc »— t0 «'ery one oxwf » or ulllke 
thundered Summers, folding the note and giving 
it into the boy’s hand. “ Be otf with you!” 

“Yes, sir/' responded the latter, a lew bitter 
tears dashing over his checks as he thought of the 
poor Jack of the romance in the giant's cave, whose 
fate lie could never discover. 

Then Mr. Alberte Summers sat back in his chair 
and laughed complacently to himself. First hcl w YV** ‘ UUL 

stroked liis sandy beard industriously, tlicu he number °* which Mr. Siunmcl > 

twirled his thumbs; then he put his hands into his S1 7 , n £ a t0 T t ,“ l c “ amcs * n |fci vniir<SP if 
pockets and walked around the room; then lie sat . * J* Mr *, . ‘. . 

down in his office chair again, and, tipping it to a y\\ 1 } ^ n 

dangerous angle, placed his hoots again upon the ^ 111 williug 1° ^3’ out her, 

ponderous ledger upon the baize-covered table, and dition.. 

then employed his short little fingers in playing 
[ with a huge seal that dangled from a steel fob- 


le, Guy, my boy! We’l * °/ er U P 
tvev a cup of tea, aud a! ai1 ^ 

n, keep up this tiro, tin! ' cr m jy 
of the bell—to every one excey or -“' aae X 
am not at home, remember!” . . ... 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, witf fll, 1 \^ s “ 
ho could revive “ Jack the Giaf r iroul ^ 1S 
ashy bed, to while away his lclf* 

Poor Jim! Laugh, reader, ifJjG p 19 gnef 
was very great for him to beurji 11 bitter¬ 
ness, lie thought when lie bee# 11111 * ia would 
do nothing but reiyl that volume, a 


nearly prophetic were his mother’s words, though, 1 mother?” asked the young man, rising. A nega- 
years' afterwards, they came back to him with a five answer was given, and, with a smile and bow, 
strange distinctness. 1 Horace left the room. 

“ Horace, bring the Bible and read to me; turn 
to the tweuty-third Psalm, you know, Horace.” 

The young man did as desired, and then, as lie 
dosed the book, the poor woman murmured, 


‘Yes, that is it, Horace; ‘l will fear no evil 
though X walk .through the valley and the shadow 
of death,’ it is a beautiful belief, that which this 
verse contains; a beautiful comfort for one who 
will short!v enter that shadow.’ 


Chapter II.—A Fiendish Plot. 

“Trust not to man; we arc by nature false, 
Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and inconstant. 

"When a man talks of love* with caution trust him; 

But iflie swears, lie'll certainly deceive thee.” 

J^LBERTE SUMMERS sat in his counting-room 


Mr. Alberte Summers then looked at his watch 
■a silver one, in a plain hunting case—looked at 
it without observing the time, replaced it, and 
again consulted it. “ Half past seven i how the 
time drags.” 

By and bvc the door opened, and a young man, 
accompanied by the desconsolate Jim, entered. 
The short little man jumped up with surprising 
alacrity, or, more truthfully speaking, he took his 
feet from the ledger with a nimbleness very aston¬ 
ishing for one of such elumsey proportions. Took 
down liis feet, we say, and ran towards the former 


cYnd that?” 

“ For a suitable compensate _ _ 

“Oh, you are in for s]i?ib nncle? I 
thought you were not so ent^iirtcrested as 
you appeared to be,” Uutghec 01111 ^ man^sip- 
ping his wine. 

“Just you hold on, Guy P** 8 ) or mayhap 
you mav slip out of this lance alter all; 
there’s plenty I could hire ttf bidding for a 
■ * ** ^lay this gamo 


He is a short, fat, little man, with broad round 
shoulders, and wonderous amount of stomach. lie 
sat there with his short little legs reposing quietly 

‘Don’t^-pray don’t, mother! you must live yet upon a table, much to the discomfiture of certain I mentioned new comer, whom he grasped warmly 
very many years. Cheer up!” eried tho young I books, papers, &c., while the round red face was 1 by the hand. 
m . m . lighted up with a superlative degree of self satis- “ Good evening, Guy; glad to sec you. Mighty 

“ I am not gloomy; do not think that, dear boy,” faction. glad to see you, Guy. Take a scat, Guy.” 

returned his foster mother tenderly; “not that. As we have affirmed, upon that identical (lay, or 1 “ Thank you, uncle,” said the young man bland- 

You have attained the age of manhood now; you rather evening—for Nov. lltliwas rapidly drawing ly. 


mere trifle; vouug men wb 
as well as vou. Do you pr< 

“ What?'* ' 

“That a half of whatever VJ ^ ns trans¬ 
action shall fall into my hnid ft the cunning 
uncle, with a chuckling laud ! 

“Half is considerable; IJJ 10 investment 
pays, I shouldn’t mind it.” ;jj 
“ llark! Do vou hear any I 

“ Well, keep on listening, La P? >’ ou >\ 
and Alberte Summers leanest 1 ^ 1S ciuni an(1 


1UU Jinvt* UUaulUl U1U V>1 lumuiwu I1VH , JUU ..*-- --*, , . . , . 

are old enough to go forth into the world and to a close, and the dusk was stealing in upon Mr. “And you,” said Summers senior, turning to | P la yeu ieet upon uie tiujy 
choose between good and evil for yourself. I have Alberte Summers*—who sat there with liis feet up- the boy, “ you go to Mrs. Flynn, the housekeeper, ’ 
only oue wish, nay, I might say two, Horace, and on a ponderous ledger, and with the stub of a and tell her to lay plates lor two, and serve supper 
then, could I see them fulfilled, I could die peace-1 “ 11avanna” in his mouth,—upon that identical half an hour earlier than usual, to-night; and 
fully.” \ evening, wo say, tlic said Alberte Summers was re- j after you do that make a good fire in the supper 


“ And those, mother, may I ask?” said the young I volving a plan in his little selfish mind that is 1 room, and bring up the wood for the night.” 
nan, tenderly. I scarcely ever equaled, even in the present depraved I “ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, glad to escape from 

“ To sec my own son, or to know his fate,” was I era of the world’s history. Yet, to the gentleman I liis master’s presence. 


For a few moments neitl 
said, impatiently 

“Well, then, a half of ^|i 
transaction. Now for the 
“I thought you’d come 
you’d come to it! 0 ust _ 
there is any one listening 
tlic key, to keep out intru< 
Guy Summers did as di 
his seut. 

Mr. Alberte Summers 
or three putts, and bogai 
“ lu the first place, Gi 
this purpose because y t 
secondly, because you 


c; finally Guy 


ly make in the 
uncle.” 

',.dog! I thought 


the reply. himself, the plan must have seemed intensely l When they were left alone Alberte Summers 

“ And I sympathize with you, mother.” j amusing, for liis eyes sparkled, and a real down- took a chair near the dirty stove, and motioned 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes. “ Let me sleep right laugh burst from his lips, much endangering j his nephew to do the same. When they were both 
now, Horace; come to me again this afternoon, the cigar stump that still reposed between the I seated the former said, abruptly; 
then I have more to say to you. I will bo stronger 1 blackoucd, decayed teeth— a laugh that shook his I “ What luck, Guy?” 

then.” I fuj bttle body all over, until his sides ached, and a 1 The light shone full upon the young man’s face; 

And Horace, raising his mother’s white hand to I stitch seized him right under his shoulder blade. I it was a dark, evil one, and yet handsome as one’s 

his lips, obeyed. In the afternoon Horace found 1 Mr. Alberte Summers could afford to laugh once 1 ideal of manly beauty could well be. FAes ol*. . 

hia mother apparently much better; at least she 1 in awhile, for precious little had he done of lute, 1 flashing brilliancy; hair fairly purple in its black-1 follow, and I think cuu| 
was able to talk without coughing. She was look-1 until this eventful evening. Iu fact, that gentle-1 ness, laying in shilling waves and curls around a I fectlon. Here, read th 
mg over some papers when ho entered the room, I man’s friends had observed that the old adage, symmetrical head, and shading a forehead high,! And Alberte Summj 
but laid them aside when lie sat down beside her. I “ laugh and grow fat, ’ could not apply to him; \ full, and fair as that of a woman; brows heavy 1 pocket and handed it 11 
“ I was expecting you,” she said, quietly. 1 for, although he was visibly increasing in super-1 and arching; a Grecian nose, and a faultless pro-1 a particular paragraph 

Tho young man was silent, and waited for her ttuous flesh, this was the first hearty laugh he had I tile. Every feature was perfect, but it was the ex-1 read. Guy took the 
to eontiuue. She pressed her hands over her face I given vent to for more than a week. ipression lingering around the finely cut mouth, 1 paragraph indicated, 

for w few moments, as if in thought, aud then she 1 “ Light up, light up, you dog!” thundered the I and in the depths of the wilderingfascinating eyes 1 merely announcing tc 

said, l little fat man, bringing his dimpled hand down 1 that would cause one to fear that the bright casket 1 will that was to take 

“ I have been writing a letter, Horace. I had a 1 forcibly upon the table. \ was far lovelier than the jewel it contained. \ place mentioned. T] 

Btraugc dream last night—a very singular one—1 The servant (lid as commanded, and still Mr. 1 “What luck, Guy?” repealed the uncle, punch- \ carelessly, 
and that dream lms caused me to write that letter; 1 Alberte Summers sat there with that cunning, sat-1 ing the tire vehemently. “ Did faro favor you last \ “ Well', I don’t s<] 

it is verv strange—very. 1 should have spoken to isfied smile in his grey eves,and lurking about the 1 night, Guy?” \ eating in that,” sakj 

you this morning had I felt able.” corners of his broad mouth. 1 “ No!” 1 per. 

The young man bowed, and waited for Mrs. By and bye he took his little short legs down 1 “ And you lost?” \ “ l suppose you <1 

Brentford to proceed. I from the baize-covered table, and drew his chair! “The small matter of five hundred, perhaps; it \ don’t! mid I didn’ 


door and sec if 
passage. Turn 
1— ” 

[and then resumed 
a cigar, gave two 



young fellow by the name of Alberte Summers; was busying himself with a copy of “Jack the 
tho other, the man I married, Robert Brentford. Giant Killer,” in a remote corner of the dirty 
The former l imagined, without cause or not l can-1 counting-room, and who lingered affectionately 
not say, to be of rather dissolute character; and I over the enticing pages, seemingly very reluctant] 
when I rejected his advances his rage knew no 1 to obey the summons of his little dumpling of a 
bounds; lie vowed vengeance. How well I can re-1 master. 

member it; and, when Robert and I were married, “ I say, you lazy imp—Jim!—Jim!” again called 
Xsaw this lover's dark, fierce eyes watching me out Mr. Summers, 
with a most malignant expression. As he stepped 1 “ Y-e-s ” 

out of the httle brown stone church he came up | coming. 1 


■a 


Strapped, ch—you dog?” \ “Friend Su^d 

“Yes.” \ line. Brentford il 

“ Good enough for you; let faro alone, and try 1 o’clock. As gootl 
a hand at something else.” * 1 ored as oue of the! 

“ Perhaps you eanproposo something,” said the \ It seems he has lJ 
young man dryly. ! made his will pi| 

“ Perhaps l can.” \ should lie ever 

“Andwhat?” \been worth soml 

“ Oh, as to that,” said he, rubbing his hands, \ proleye died, isu'f 
perhaps you’d prefer to try your own way; every \ tho court. MrtJ 


|!ve chosen you for 
[my only relative; 

:e-devii sort of a 
t this plan to per¬ 
il, paper from his 
phew, pointing out 
Ifhe w ished him to 
[ O glanced over the 
executor’s notice, 
the reading of the 
.lanii ulav time aud 
utu read it through 

* particularly inter- 
qo laid down the pa- 

!(j |>gl 1 suppose you 
>> iu would. Here is 
fis.” And the little 
[ old business hand, 

Oct. Tin> 1$—• 
dime to drop you a 
, 1 3ast night at twelve 
^JJliave it, I was hon- 
tlio old man’s will, 
bjife’s secret, and has 
“for of his own son, 
rent ford must have 
housund; pity your 
be read next term of 
a health quite poor. 
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Write me immediately, and command at your 
pleasure. Your old cove, James L. Manson. 

“ And this leaves me as much in the dark as 
ever,” said the young man, folding and Returning i 
the letter. .. , , . 

44 Patience, you lubber!” chuckled the uncle, 
with apparent gusto. “Just put this and that to¬ 
gether as vou go along; here is another letter you 
may rend.’” And Alberto Summers produced the 
identical one poor Mrs. Brentford had written a 
few days before. , ... „ 

A light broke over the beautiful evil face of the 
young man as he concluded it, and a smile curled 

111 “You begin to see into the business, you dog? I 
thought you would.” 

44 It seems that a certain man, by the name of 
Brentford, died October Cth, leaving a fortune to 
be divided between a lost son—a child, that it 
seems you once abducted, uncle, eh? and some 
other heir, or hefts. Am I right?” 

“So far; goon.” 

“ And it seems, moreover, that Mrs. Brentford 
has discovered you as the abductor of her child, 
and desires you to bring him back to, of course, 
receive her blessing and a portion of her husband’s 
estate?” 

“ Right again.” 

“ And, judging by Manson’s letter, I should 
judge that the abducted child is dead ?” 

“Right again, you dog!” 

Guy Summers pressed his white finders over his 
face in thought; finally lie said, looking his uncle 
full in the face— 

44 This abducted child is dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

44 And, had lie lived, lie would have been the bait 
by which you might gain a portion of this Brent¬ 
ford estate?” 

“Yes.” 

44 And being, as you say, dead, you want, I think 
I understand, a representative of this 4 protege,’ as 
Manson styles it; in other words, a spurious or 
counterfeit abducted child to receive Mrs. Brent¬ 
ford’s blessing, and a portion of the hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars?” 

44 Exactly, you lubber!” 

The young man thought silently for a few mo¬ 
ments, then lie went on. 

44 You wish me to act the counterfeit?” 

44 Just so.” 

Again there was a pause; finally Guy said, his 
brows lowering and his lips compressed, from be¬ 
tween his shut teeth: 

44 A rather dirty business.” 

“And why?” responded the uncle with sur¬ 
prise. 

44 This imposing on a dying woman. I repiem- 
ber when my mother died,” said the young man 
in a softening voice.” 

44 Pooh! Here, take another glass of wine, and 
then for the plotting. Drink, it will do you good, 
—warm up your blood, aud loosen your tougue. 
Drink!” 

Alberto Summers filled liis nephew’s glass to the 
brim. 

44 Drink!” 

Ah, that fatal glass of wine—how it steeled that 
softening heart against the cries of mercy; con¬ 
science was whispering in his ear; but for that 
brimming wine-cup, and the tempter who held it 
to ids lips, Guy Summers might have withstood, 
for his dead mother’s sake, the tempting voice 
that would draw him on from the commission of 
one crime to another; but that crimson draught— 
we might say fatal draught—overbalanced the 
good, and the face of his dead mother was eclipsed 
by the gleam of Robert Brentford’s gold. 

44 I’ll do it,” he said. 44 I’m ready'for anything 
that will pay better than faro.” 

44 That’s right,” laughed the little fat.man; 44 and 
if we are to do anything we must be wide awake, 
up and a doing. Now listen to me, Guy.” 

Alberto Summers lighted afresh cigar and tossed 
oue towards his nephew; then, after arranging his 
feet to his satisfaction upon the table, and tipping 
his chair to exactly the angle he desired, he began 
to detail the full mode of action he had laid out. 
We need not repeat it now and here, for its work¬ 
ings will be brought to light in the developments 
of our story—too soon, full too soon. Oh, if Guy 
Summers,—handsome, intelligent Guy Summers 
had only listened to his good angel! 

When the young man left his uncle’s room that 
evening it was with a full understanding of the 
difficult, dangerous and wicked game he was about 
to play. Aud Alberto Summers kuew well the 
tool he had chosen to do his will. 

After the young man was gone the uncle gave 
vent to a low, cunning, self-complacent chuckle; 
then he arose and went to the mirror and surveyed 
for a moment his bloated face, and his short dum¬ 
py figure. Then he sat down the light and paced 
the room several times; then he rang the bell and 
called for the housekeeper. 

Mrs. Flynn soon appeared. She was a grey, tall, 
wrinkled woman, with very keen eyes, and a very 
angular body. 

44 Mrs. Flynn,” said the little man as she entered. 

44 Well, sir.” 

“ T sent for you. madam.” 

44 So I see, sir.” 

44 To tell you, madam, that I wish breakfast at 
precisely seven to-morrow morning, and a change 
of linen put into my leather valise.’* 

“ Are £ou goiug away ?” 

44 To be gone how long?” 

44 1 cannot tell exactly.” 

44 Very well,” said the housekeeper; 44 anything 
else, Mr. Summers?” 

“ Yes; to all who may enquire for me give tl 
my address; here it is, madam;” and Mr. S 
mors handed a curd to the housekeeper. 

44 Yes, sir.” 

44 And any—that is to say, madam, I wish you to 
incur no unnecessary expense while I am absent 
You understand, madam?” 

“ 1 had ought to by this time, after so many in¬ 
junctions,” responded the housekeeper dryly. 

“Ah—ahem! Good evening, madam. Iteinem 
ber, at exactly seven, madam; with plates for 
two.” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

Mrs. Flvnn closed the door with a slam, and 
with anything but a blessing upon her lips in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Summer’s name. She did not 


re them 
Sum- 


hato Mr. Summers because he was a bachelor, wo 
are certain; and yet Mrs. Flynn did hate him. 

Mr. Summers went down to his counting-room 
and relieved Jim, who had pried his eyes open 
with his fingers, and was suffering intense martyr¬ 
dom beneath the fierce attacks of King Morpheus. 
Then Mr. Summers locked up and went to bed and 
dreamed; and is it strange? Sweet Elsie Howard, 
or, rather, Elsie Brentford, the first and only wo¬ 
man he ever loved, was with him—not reproving- 
l} r , not haughtily, not ill or dying, but as he knew 
her twenty-five years before-^-blooming and beau¬ 
tiful. Alas! for auld lang syne! 

Chapter III.—The Crimson Chamber. 

“ Had she dreamed a bet raver wus acting his part, 
ller words bad been spurned with disdain; 

Or knows he but toyed with her crushed bleeding heart, 
Then mi^ht she have servered the chain— 

Tlmt rouml her woven so subtle and due, 

Suspicion ne'er woke to the villain's design.” 

M RS. BRENTFORD was dying. The servants 
stoic on tiptoe from room to room with anx¬ 
ious tearful faces. Dr. Bryson had paid his last 
visit, for medical skill was useless any longer. 
Horace Brentford was in the sick chamber, with 
sad calm face, anticipating every wish of the fee¬ 
ble sufferer before expressed, and watching with 
experienced fingers the fluttering pulse that still 
denoted the fair patient in the land of the living. 

44 Not come yet!” murmured the pale lips of the 
sufferer. 

44 Not come yet;” and again a drowsy sensation 
would overpower her unxiety, and Mrs. Brent¬ 
wood would fall into an unquiet slumber. By and 
by there was a lrnoek, a light careful knock at the 
door. 

44 Have they come?” questioned the dying wo¬ 
man ; but it was only a kind neighbor who had 
called to see if watchers had been secured for the 
night; and, if not, to olfer her services. And 
again Mrs. Brentford relapsed iuto unconscious¬ 
ness. 

“ Come here, Horace,” said the dying woman, 
arousing herself at length. 44 If ho, my poor 
child, should ever come, you will be a brother, a 
true brother to him? Promise me, Horace.” 

“ God helping me, mother!” 

Again there was a pause; by aud bye there was 
a sound of carriage wheels rolling up the avenue 
over the lrozeu ground; then there was a tramp¬ 
ing of feet, and the sound of strange voices. With 
au almost superhuman effort Airs. Brentford 
raised herseif upon her elbow. 

44 Hark! listen. Horace, Heaven be praised! my 
prayer is auswered!” 

She sank back upon her pillow and pressed her 
white hands over her lace. 

Nearer and nearer come the footsteps up the 
stairs, along the passage, then there was a con¬ 
fused murmur of voices near the chamber door— 
the voice of the chambermaid and then the nurse, 
in a tone of expostulation—a 44 yes—but we must 
see your mistress,” in that of a stranger; and then 
the door opened, and two men entered, both in 
traveling costumes, and both strangers to the 
family. 

Mrs. Brentford removed her hands from her 
face; for a moment she gazed upon the foremost 
of the strangers, and then she said, in a low ear¬ 
nest voice— 

44 Albert Summers! thank God!” 

44 Yes, Elsie, Albertc Summers.” 

For a moment neither spoke; then the latter 
said, as he approached the bed, 

44 1 come as soon as I received your letter, Elsie, 
come to claim your forgiveness,a nd, if possible, 
make your dying moments happy.” 

44 And can you tell mo truly, as you hope for 
Heaven?” 

44 Yes, yes. But first forgive me, Elsie. I should 
have come to you before, but feared your curse. 
Elsie, for years I have repented of my wrong, for 
years longed to restore your child to your arms! 
Forgive nie!” 

44 Oh, that miserable, hypocritical expression of 
sorrow. 

44 Forgive me, Elsie.” 

44 Yes,” gasped the poor woman; 44 but my child 
—the dear little child you robbed mo of more than 
twenty years ago; where is he ?” 

44 lie is a man uow.” 

44 Yes, I had forgotten but what ho was the little 
babe of twenty years ago; ho is a mau, you say. 
Oh, Alberto, is he good?” 

44 All you could desire, I trust,” said he, with a 
smile intended to be very soft and affectionate. 

44 But oh, Elsie,” he continued, 44 live—live to I 
bless your new lbuud son, and to be his counsellor 
and guide.” 

The dying woman gazed up iuto the sinister face 
of the speaker; well did Alberto Summers mask 
his dark fiendish thoughts. She did not doubt 
him then. Heaven pity'her!” 

44 And where is lie ? bring him to me, let me see 
him before I die, Alberto,” she murmured earnest¬ 
ly, almost wildly. 

44 First give me your forgiveness, Elsie.” 

44 1 do.” 

44 And your blessing.” 

44 As you are dealing by me so may God deal by 
you, Alberto,” she said earnestly. 

The bail man staggered backward. 

44 Yes, yes,” replied the woman fervently, 44 as 
you are dealing by me so may the Lord reward you 
now and forever!” 

“ Was it a curse or ft blessing?” so questioned 
the bad man, with a shudder. 44 A curse or a 
blessing?” 

44 A curse! a curse! that will follow you like a 
shadow,” whispered a still small voice in his ear; 
44 a dying woman’s curse!” ] 

Ali)erte Summers motioned to his nephew, who 
approached and stood by the pule emaciated wo- 
man. 

44 Mother I 

Guv Summers murmured the word very softly, 
very tenderly, as lie beat over the wasted form and 
kissed the white brow. 

44 Mother!” 

But no answering chord of natural tenderness 
responded; the quiet glazing eyes looked up into 
the handsome face, but the “ my son, my son!” her 
pale lips would fain have uttered, died away upon 
her tongue. 

44 Could this be my own child?” so questioned 
the feeble, fluttering heart, whose work was nearly 
done, whose pulsations were nearly numbered. 
No, no! nature never lies; there is a mysterious 


link connecting mother and child, spiritually, that 
philosophers can never explain, but, nevertheless, 
undeniably true. Call it what you will—designate 
it as magnetic or partaking of the spiritual, it is no 
less a fact; and in her heart poor Mrs. Brentford 
felt this was not her child. 

“Mother!” 

The youth’s beautiful lips trembled, and there 
were tears in his eyes. Well it was for him they 
were dimmed, or the evil light in their liquid 
depths might have called a curse upon him from 
the lips of ihe dying woman. 

We said there were tears in Guy Summer’s eyes; 
they were true tears, for this young man was not 
all had. The game he was playing was a despe¬ 
rate one, andi nvolved much to him ere ho had re¬ 
linquished the undertaking, for his heart was soft¬ 
ening. lie remembered whou his mother lay pale 
and dying; and, but for the thought of gain, and 
the fear of his uncle’s dire vengeance, lie would 
even then have left the game unplayed. 

But that fear of the uncle, whose will had been 
law to him ever since his earliest boyhood; that 
uncle, to whom he looked for a total remembrance 
when lie himself had done with his property, for, 
of course, it looked natural indeed, extremely 
probable, that his uncle would (lie first. The fear 
of tli is uncle, we say, and his hope of gain, re¬ 
strained his impulse to abandon the part ho was 
playing, and so he dashed the tears from his eyes, 
and hardened his heart to the dying woman’s 
yearning cry. 

44 Oh Albertc Summers, tell me, tell me, are you 
not deceiving me? Is this my child?” 

The had man shrank beneath llie dying woman’s 
imploring gaze; but his tongue did uot falter as he 
answered— 

44 As I hope for Heaven it is, Elsie.” 

Again she looked up into the dark handsome 
face bending over her; still, in her heart, she could 
not believe even Albert Summer’s affirmation, sol¬ 
emnly worded as it was. He saw this, and, step¬ 
ping forward, he unrolled a small bundle and held 
its contents up before Mrs. Brentford’s gaze. A 
tiny dress, oh, so cunningly wrought; a little cap, 
with hems of bright ribbon; a string of minute 
beads, with a pretty gold clasp; a pair of little 
worsted socks, and cunning little shoes; severally 
these articles were held up to the poor woman’s 
view. 

Ah, the little slip, the tiny cap, the sacks, and 
gay laddered shoes her own hands had made for 
her first and only bom. She recognized them, held 
out her thin transparent hands for them, and drew 
the simple little articles close to her bosom; then 
Albertc Summers said, 

44 Do you doubt me now, Elsie?” 

44 No, no. I hope I don’t Albertc,” returned the 
feeble voice. I hope I don’t doubt you; but ”— 

She looked up so pitiful; a softer heart would 
have been melted. 

44 But what, Elsie?” 

44 Somehow I don’t feel as if—-as if—” 

44 What?—Ilow shall I convince you?” 

She looked up into Guy Summer’s handsome 
face. 

44 Kiss me, my son, if you really arc; kiss me 
now; now I am ready to die.” 

Mrs. Brentford dosed her eyes wearily. 

Horace interposed and reminded Albertc Sum¬ 
mers that farther excitement was useless; but once 
more the latter turned towards the dying woman, 
aud taking the thin wasted hand, said, softly, 

44 Then, Elsie Brentford, arc you not willing to 
acknowledge your own son before the world ?” 

44 How?’ p queried the ashen lips. 

44 Thus,” said the bad man, taking a paper from 
his pocket. Thus, Elsie; and he unrolled a manu¬ 
script and placed it before her. 

41 1 cannot—cannot read it,” responded Mrs. 
Brentford faintly. 

44 1 protest against this,” said Horace, Avith a look 
of anxiety; 44 protest against it because she is far 
too weak and ill to bear so much excitement.” 

44 Perhaps because you fear your pecuniary in¬ 
terests are at stake,” replied Albertc Summers, 
with a withering glance at the young man. 

44 1 consider this chamber too solemn and sacred 
a spot to enter into a dispute with you, sir,” re¬ 
sponded Horace Brentford, with more of sorrow 
than anger in his tone. “ However, to prove to 
my dear mother that I am perfectly disinterested, 
that I have none but the kindest feelings towards 
the one she recognizes as her son, I will look over 
this paper and explain it to her.” The young mau 
took the manuscript and glanced hastily over it. 

It was carefully worded, aud was to this effect. 
That, twenty years before, Mrs. Brentford’s only 
child, a little one of some four or five mouths of 
age, was stolen from her; that, by satisfactory 
proofs, she had discovered a certain young man, 
known by the name of Guy Summers, to be that 
lost child, and she fully acknowledged him as 
such.” We need not give this in full; suffice it to 
say, such was the import of the paper, aud such 
was it explained to Mrs. Brentford. 

44 And you wish me to sign this?” she asked, 
fainrlv, turning to Summers.” 

“ Yes.” 

44 And for what purpose ?” 

Alborte Summers did not care to tell her the 
truth, so lie answered, 

“ Merely as an acknowledgment of your own 
child to the world.” I 

“ Oh yes—oh yes,” whispered the feeble voice; 
give me a little of my cordial, Horace, and then 
give me a pen. Yes, to acknowledge him.” 

The gay man obeyed the wish. 

44 Now raise me up, Horace, in your arms, anil 
give me the pen.” 

Albertc Summers placed a pen in her trembling 
fingers. She looked into his face as he did so. 

44 You—you—you are uot—uot deceiving me, 
Albertc Summers!” 

44 No.” 

44 Swear it to me, as you hope for eternal happi¬ 
ness, Alberto Summers!” 

“ As I hope for Heaven, I tell you truly,” said 
the bad man, with a shudder. 

“ Come to me, my sow,” she said, glancing 
towards Guy, who stood near the foot of the bed. 
The gay man obeyed. 

44 Hold this while I write,” she said; and then, 
in a trembling, uneven hand, she signed her name. 

“ Mease put your name as a witness,” said Al¬ 
berto Summers, turning to Horace. 

He might have remonstrated, but liis adopted 


mother’s eyes were watching him, and he did as 
desired. 

Mrs. Brentford closed her eyes wearily. Her 
task was done. 

44 Now I am ready to die,” she said; but still, 
away down in her heart, was a question, a doubt 
that even Albertc Summer’s affirmation failed to 
answer or dispel. 44 Could this be her own child ?” 
The mystic link connecting mother and child was 
wanting. 

We said Mrs. Brentford was dying; so slio was, 
slowly, but none the less surely. With her two 
supposed sons watching over her, she lingered on 
until nearly noon, the next day, when she died— 
died with a blessing and a curse upon her lips. 

44 As you deal by each other, so may the Father 
above do unto you.” 

We say a blessing and a curse, as the former 
only was intended by the woman, but the latter 
it proved to more than one. Heaven pity them. 

After Mrs. Brentford’s death Albertc Summers 
returned to the city, while Guy remained at 44 Mt. 
Grey,” to be present at the reading of the will of 
Robert Brentford deceased. He was a wily, cun¬ 
ning young man, while Horace was honest, open- 
hearted, aud truth%l. If the latter had a suspi¬ 
cion lie banished it as evil; and, remembering liis 
foster mother’s injunction, 44 For my satce , Horace, 
be kind to him.” For hei' sake he acknowledged 
Guy Summers, and whou, at the next term of 
court, with an able counsel, Guy, as own son of 
Robert and Elsie Brentford, come in for a share of 
the estate, as specified in the will, his plea was not 
contested; and, in due time, affairs being properly 
adjusted, the Brentford estate was divided, and 
this was Guy Summers first reward for his deceit 
uud perjured vows. 

This , we say, was his first reward; there is 
another that follows in the trade of every evil 
doer, wc do believe, even in this world. 

As for little fat Alberto Summers, perhaps it 
would be well to glance in upon him ere we leave 
liim for a time to follow other characters who take 
a more important part in our own true talc than he. 

It was a bright spring morning moro than a 
year after his first introduction to our readers. A 
day full of bird-song aud sunsliine; a day blessed 
by the perfume of violets, and made beautiful by 
the bending of the smiling skies; a day when, even 
in the smoke-begtimmed, weather-stained brown 
house, which Albertc Summers called his own, 
the cool breezes could steal in and ripple his sandy 
grey hair, as he sat by the window of his dirty 
counting-room, kissing, with coyisli tenderness, 
the bloated face—the face that his mother loved to 
kiss when he was young and innocent us the little 
cherub, fond mother, you arc pressing to your 
bosom, and praying the good Father to keep from, 
the evil. 

Ah yes; Alberte Summers had a mother once; 
perhaps he remembered it then, with the spring air 
stealing in, aud the sunshine, heaven’s own sun¬ 
shine, lighting up the bare, cheerless room; per¬ 
haps he was thinking of many springs before— 
of green meadows—of the buttercups and daisies 
—of bird-songs—but, most of all, of the face that 
made his home beautiful, the face that was always 
the same to him—only growing whiter day by day 
—his mother’s! The face never frowning, yet ever 
wearing that smile of holy resignation—only those 
who have Buffered can wear when they say, 44 Not 
ray will, but thine, 0 Lord, bo done.” 

Be that ay it may, there was something that 
looked suspiciously like a tear in the eyes of Al¬ 
berte Summers, hardened, wicked mau as he was; 
something that would make you think there was a 
soft tender consecrated spot somewhere in his 
black hard heart, could oue only find the narrow 
intricate way that led to it—a mystic; hidden chord 
that one touch might cause to vibrate; but who 
should know how to discover it, or, oneo discov¬ 
ered, have the skill to cause music to answer to the 
vibration ? 

Alberte Summers was just in the act of dashing 
aside that suspicious drop of moisture when the 
door opened and Guy entered. For some three 
mouths the uncle had not seen his nephew, the 
latter having been absent, attending to the settle¬ 
ment of his (?) property; and, to be caught 44 ba- 
hyiugj” to use bis expression, did not suit Alberto 
Summers. 

A year and a half had added much to the ele¬ 
gance and beauty of Guy Summers. Taller, more 
symmetrical, with a more mature expression, and 
a less tell-tale face and an easy, nonchalant air, 
some would have thought him improved; but I do 
uot think the change in his appearance could bo 
strictly termed improvement. To tell the truth, 
he had only learned to hide the evil beneath a rep¬ 
resentation of good. 

44 All, good morning, uncle!” said the young 
man, advancing with extended hand. 

Alberte Summers, as we said, was in the very 
act of dashing that suspicious drop of moisture 
aside, but he took his short legs down from ihe 
window-sill in great haste, and, after taking a 
huge yellow silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiping his face zealously, he shook his ua- 
phew’s hand violently, and replied, 

“Glad to see you, you dog; glad to see you; 
I’ve got a powerful cold; yes, sir, a powerful cold 
—settled in my head.” 

“ Yes, and affects your eyes, uncle?” 

“ So it docs—so it docs, you (log; so it docs af¬ 
fect my eyes!” and the yellow silk handkerchief 
was again called into requisition. 

“A dreadful cold you have, uncle; do have 
Mother Flynn make you some herb tea, and sweet¬ 
en it well with molasses; take cure of Ihe penco 
and the pounds will take care of themselves, you 
know ; or, to make the old saying practical, take 
care of the colds and coughs, and (‘onsumpiion 
and undertakers will take care of themselves.” 

44 Just so—just so!” laughed the little mau; 
44 but I’m dying to know—to know how business 
goes in these days.” 

“ As to that, I might say well enough.” 

“ La wing all done up?” 

44 For the present.” 

44 So so,” chuckled Summers, 44 twenty thousand 
dollars for my share; not to be sneezed at every 
day. Ila.! hii!” 

The nephew nodded. 

“ I low about that Horace Brentford?” asked 
Alberte Summers. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


“ Gone west. Started last week—for his health, mouth twitched and worked, and his whole conn- mg out towards the west. It was tastefully, if not viceable property, and then fled. He had heard 
I believe he pretends. teuanco was expressive of singular mental emo- elegantly furnished. The hangings of dark enm- from him at his old haunts in Boston, and that he 

“ Is his health poor?” tions—emotions, whatever they were, he did not son, the carpet coxTCsponding in color, and of the had but a short time previous set out for New Or- 

“ Not particularly.” choose to make known; for, except the first hurst softest texture* it was a strange room enough, leans, and thither the young man determined to 

“ A pity,” said the uncle, in a low, insinuating of feeling, we have chronicled, he uttered not a and for a guest's chamber too; and, in gilt letters follow him and compel him to restore his property, 

voice. His good angel had deserted him, and the word. over the door, Albcrte Summers read with a shud- or, — and Guy's brow darkened as he laid his 

partially softened heart was far harder than be- Bye-and-bye ho went to his desk, took out his der he could not explain, “ The Crimson Cham- hand upon the stock of a silver-mounted pistol, or 


fore. 

“ What do you mean, uncle?” 

“ Can't you take a hint, you lubber?” 


day-hook and ledger, posted a few accounts, went her.” And this room Alberto Summers decided — and the hot bloood would flush his face,— 


to a largo iron safe and counted over certain piles to occupy during his stay, notwithstanding his 
of sneeie. mutterinar to himself: then, lockinsr the nenlicw's waminir. 


“ When the hint is presented plain enough for safe, he put the keys into hi 
ae to observe it.” tilings more in order, then left 


of specie, muttering to himself; then, locking the nephew s warn inj 
safe* he put the keys into his pocket, put a few The Brentford 


ie Brentford estate consisted of many broad 


“ Let him take the consequences, whatever they 
may ho 1” 

Guy did not care to confide all this to his uncle, 


the counting-room, and well cultivated acres, and a large rambling for several reasons. In the first place he knew 


The little dumpling of a man leaned back and locking the door alter him. stone mansion, dating back to the time of the Ilev- the old man's rage would know no hounds if he 

>ut his feet on the window-sill again. Then he He found Jim in the entry near the door, stand- olution, and which was at one time honored as the knew he hud, in the space of a few months, spent 


put Ins leet on the wmclow-sill again. Then he He found Jim m the entry near the door, stand- olution, and which was at one time honored as the knew he hud, m the space ot a few months, spent 
squinted up one grey eye, and looked at liis nc- ing upon his head, much to the gratification of headquarters of Washington and his staff. ten or fifteen thousand dollars at the gaming-table; 

phew out of the other; then he laughed a short some persons, and the horror of others, who were His property fell to Robert Brentford upon the and, secondly, that he would not only rage, but 


chuckling laugh, and said, 


sure liis brains would rush to his head if ho per- death of his paternal grandfather, Captain Isaac vent that rage in some characteristic manner,per- 


“ If Horace Brentford should die, to whom I stated in his unnatural course of conduct. Jim Brentford; and this was the estate, a part of I haps by disinheriting him, or, what seemed worse 


would his property fall, eh?” 


had forgotten “Jack the giant-killer ” in his new which Guy Summers had obtained by stratagem, in his eyes, ful/iling a favorite threat, marry the 


“Under existing circumstances, to me, of ambition; he had been attending the circus, and the whole of which Albert Summers determined to woman ho (Gny) most abhorred, Mrs. Flynn, the 


was trying to initiate himself into the art of head- gain by fair means or foul. 


housekeeper. He did not know that his silence 


Exactly, and would be better than forty thou- walking and feats of summersault, and that was The Brentford mansion, wo said, was old and and secretiveness brought about the dreaded ca- 


sand, you sec!” ” I the way his bare feet came in contact with Mr. Al- rambling. A part of it only was tenanted, the re- tastroplie. 

“ I understand you, uncle,” said the young mail, bertc Summers' new vest. mainder locked up, the keys being in the possession Mr. Alberto Summers married Mrs. Flynn, but 

“ but I have gone a step too far in wickedness al- Mr. Summers needed no second reason for seiz- of the trusty Burt, overseer of the premises. The Guy, for a time, remained blissfully ignorant of 

ready Don't, for Heaven's sake, tempt me any ing poor Jim by his abundant flaxen hair, and as- crimson chamber was the only furnished apart- the' fact. 

further. ^ sisting him out of doors. Jim needed no second ment in the uninhabited wing, and, as we said, it Away, over hill and dale, sped the iron horse, 

“ Silly hoy!” grunted the ufflc; “but he'll have reason for decamping as fast as his feet would was spacious and wcll-furaishcd; there was some- with its charge of human beings. Guy Summers, 

that for the future; what speculation are you go- carry him. Mr. Summers went up to liis room, thing about it that Albcrte Summers did not like too eager in his haste to sit quietly in the crowded 
ing into now?” called for hot water and shaved himself, for lie from the first. He wandered about the room, ex- seats, tapped feverishly against the car window's, 

“ Hone that I know of.” never patronized the barber—he believed in being amined every nook and comer closely, and then and frowned and bit his beautiful lips until the 

“Just like you—enjoying the present and letting economical, Alherte Summers did. Then he sent ordered a servant to bring up their baggage. blood nearly came, 

the future look out for'itself. But then, my boy, for the housekeeper. The evening was beautiful, and Alherte Sum- What a night it was—starless, moonless, black 

you’re young—time enough to improve in. Mrs. Flynn appeared; her sharp, angular face mers lingered on the piazza until a late hour; and with clouds and with rain. Still on, on, on rushod 

Evidently this thought gave (lie speaker great seeming every moment to grow sharper and move when lie sought his chamber he found that his wife the iron monster; on, on, though the storm tram- 
satisfaction, for he gave one of his peculiar chuck- angular with vexation; for, if there was anything had already retired, a dim lamp was burning upon pled down, and the winds wailed through the for¬ 
tes and continued, “ How old are you, Guy?” she did abhor it was to be called for by her cm- the tabic—dim, anti yet it revealed the mysterious ests and over the hills. Still Guy Summers sat 
“ Nearly twenty-two.” plover. gilded letters above the door. “ The Crimson tapping nervously against the window, his brows 

“Yes, yes; so I thought — so I thought; no “You sent for me,” began the housekeeper, Chamber.” knit, his lips compressed; still the tempest raged 

harm iu asking, you know’, Guy?” rather ill-naturedly. After a time Albcrte Summers retired, leaving in liis bosom, wilder, fiercer than the storm with- 

“ Oh no.” “ Yes, madam.” the dim light burning. What strange, fantastic out, for gold and bonds ho had, as it were, barter- 

“ And,” continued the scheming uncle—“and Mrs. Flynn stood waiting. shadows flitted about the great room! How strange ed his soul; and now—now, where was that ill- 

—and there's many a younger man married, “Be seated, madam,” said Albcrte Summers, the lamplight played amid the crimson curtain- gotten, ill-spent wealth? With the hot blood rush- 
Guy.” pointing to a chair at the extremity of the room, folds! There was but one picture upon the wall, a ing through his veins and liis teeth firmly set, he 

'The brow of Guy Summers flushed. If there at the same time helping himself to a cigar. madonna, with a calm, holy brow, and eyes halt- determined to regain all, even at the sacrifice—of 

was any one subject liis uncle loved to dwell upon, Mrs. Flynn obeyed wonderingly. veiled by their sweeping lashes. Albcrte Summers —he shuddered, “ happiness here and hereafter,” 

it was this; and if there was one subject more ob- Mr. Summers placed liis feet upon the table and lay and watches this madonna with a curious fas- gold, gold, gold. 


“ Nearly twenty-two.” 

“Yes, yes; so I thought—so I thought; no 
harm in asking, you know' Guy?” 

“ Oh no.” 

“ And,” continued the scheming uncle—“ and 
—and there's many a younger man married, 


Guy.” pointing to a chair at the extremity of the i 

'The brow of Guy Summers flushed. If there at the same time helping himself to a cigar, 
was any one subject liis uncle loved to dwell upon, Mrs. Flynn obeyed wonderingly. 
it was this; and if there was one subject more ob- Mr. Summers placed liis feet upon the tabl 


noxious than others to Guy, this was the one of I began,— 


dilation. She seemed to be looking at him steadily. 


nil others. Evidently Albcrte Summers wished “How long have you kept house for me, Mrs. with a wierd earnestness that frightened him. 


The yellow dust was the young man's idol; his 
soul bowed down and worshipped it; there are 


Guy to marry, who was either too indifferent or Flynn ?” Fainter and fainter grew the dull lamp, closer many, many Guy Summers in the world. Heaven 

tooTinterested to wish it broached. “ Nearly four years ” and closer crept the shadows towards the heel, pity them! 

“To marry!” continued the fat man, shading “Yes, yes, madam; strange I should have for- the great carved mahogony bedstead, with its The black night waned; the storm lulled; the 
the sunlight^ that stole in at the open window, gotten; yet no harm done by the question, mad- crimson curtains, and still Albcrte Summers'eyes winds hushed their wailings, and only sighed 
from his eyes with one of his hands. “ To mar- j am.” watched tlic full-sized madonna picture with a mournfully. The rain came down softly, as if 


ry!” he repeated, bringing the other down with 
emphasis upon the table. 

Guy was silent. 


“ None at all, sir.” strange bewilderment. Suddenly the light went weary of its fierce trampling, and sleep stole over 

I “ I was just going to observe, madam, that I out, and the rays of the full moon streamed in the eyelids of Guy Summers, and pressed them 
have been well pleased with your services, mad- through the gorgeous curtains—streamed in full down. Still the same train of thought continued 


Guy was silent. nave neon wen pieaseu witn your services, man- tnvougn tnc gorgeous curtains—streamed in iuu down, stm tnc same tram oi tnought continued 

“ rm beginning to grow old,” he continued. Al- j am. My coffee has always been well settled, the upon the pale, yet life-like picture, and across his —of gold—of gain, 
berte Summers is not so very old, cither, but old | steak done to a charm, the rolls unexceptionable, own face. • • • • • • • • • • • • •. • * .... 

enough to he tired of business and love quiet, puddings, pies, sweetmeats without a fault. Then He was not a man of nerve, notwithstanding his That black, starless morning a wreck was pre- 
Now, Guy, boy, I've neither kith nor kin, but you, you know just how I want my linen done up, my boasts, lie tried to sleep, but vain was the attempt, cipitated over a dreadful yawning chasm, a wreck 
in the world; neither kith nor kin, and, of course, clothes brushed, and where I want them put away. He heard strange noises, he saw strange shadows, of that proud locomotive and its crowded train.- 
after a while—you understand me—after awhile, I repeat it, madam, these four years I have been he felt a chilliness creeping over his own body; Tlicro were groans, and moans, and shrieks of hu- 
if you live the longest, you'll get the benefit of my well pleased with your services, madam.” and yet his eyes rested, as if fascinated, upon the man anguish heard above the roar of the turbid 

life-earnings; that is, if you do to suit me; and, if Mrs. Flynn bowed, and smiled with gratification, madonna's calm, holy yet radiant countenance. stream which the night's storm had swollen, caus- 
you don't, I'll give it all to some iusane hospital, “ Glad I've given satisfaction,” she replied, ab- The night waned. The moon rode high in the ing, by the washing away of one of the abutments 
and let you go to the dogs,—or get married my-1 ruptly. blue spring heavens, and the night-bird screamed of the bridge, such terrible havoc. There were 

self.” 1 Mr. Summers puffed away in silence for a few upon the old rambling building. Louder and husbands calling for their wives, mothers shriek- 

Guy listened with becoming respect, twirling his 1 moments, then he said: louder grew the mysterious noises, now overhead, ing for their children, brothers and sisters calling 

thumbs, and beating a tatoo upon the bare, dirty “ How old are you, madam?” now underneath, and then all around him. All each other's names. 

floor with his loot, while his uncle continued, Mrs. Flynn started, turned red and white by the stories of ghosts and goblins lie lmd ever heard Why need we describe it? Why endeavor to 

“ I’ve been thinking of throwing up business— turns, then an angry sparkle shot out of her black flitted through his mind; a cold perspiration broke picture the horror of the scene upon which the 

work don't pay now-a-days, any how—throwing eyes. out over his body; his limbs trembled; his hair grey morning broke? Other pens, more eloquent 

up business, I say, and going to the Mt. Grey man- “No harm done—none in the least, madam, seemed to stand erect. than mine, have detailed many such shocking, 

sion to live.” none in the least. Not over thirty-five, I should Alherte Summers tried to speak, to arouse his heart-sickening scenes. Let us draw the curtain; 

Guv shuddered. say, madam.” (Mrs. Flynn's wrath was appeased, w ife, who, (bless her honest heart,) slept soundly there is hut one in these crowded passenger cars 


“ What ails yon, boy?” queried Uncle Summers, for she was over forty.) “ And you are not had. 


gh; but liis tongue seemed palsied; it refused who claims our attention— Guy Summers. 


rather ill-naturedly. looking; I should think at eighteen you might to obey his will. Ho tried to move, but every It was a sad wreck of humanity that was taken 

“ Why Mt. Grey? It chills me to death to I have been handsome, madam,” said Mr. Summers, seemed paralyzed. Louder grew the strange from the fragments of one of the ill-fated cars the 
think of it!” and the young man brought his fist j at the same time thinking to himself, “ ugly as noises, darker the flitting shadows, and the ma- next day; it bore the slightest resemblance to the 
emphatically down upon the table, anu his face sin, I’ll be bound.” donna's eyes, seen in the ghastly moouliglit*$eom- handsome Guy Summers of a day before. The 

darkened. Mrs. Flynn blushed, actually blushed. ed chamring every moment as* if alive. Then a dark curls stiff with blood, that had oozed from a 

“ What do you mean?” “ A new set of artificial tcctli, I mean, madam, a strange Suffocating sensation came over Albcrte eruel wound on the back of the head; the beauti- 

“ Simply what I say! I wouldn’t live at Mt. few bottles of hair-dye, fine dresses, and some Summers; his eyes burned in their sockets, liis ful face was cut and bruised; both arms broken, 
Grey if you’d give me the finest turnout on Broad- pearl and rouge powder, madam, would make you breath was like ice; then, with his eyes still fixed one at the wrist, the other near the shoulder; en- 


way. I wouldn't live there a week!” cried the | quite, I may say, perfectly beautiful, madam.” upon the madonna, ho saw tlic picture move; yes, tircly insensible to his pain, and pronounced in a 
young man, excitedly. i Mrs. Flynn looked down, a half-amused, half- lit did move; he closed his eyes, closed them spas-1 dying condition by the surgeon, Guy Summers 

“Pooh!” said the uncle, contemptuously. |an tr ry, but, withal, a gratified expression upon modically in his horror. He heard a sound, a 1 was placed with the mortally wounded, while oth- 

Guy Summers raised liis eyes to his relative's her countenance. strange unearthly sound, then ho felt a presence, a ers, who might, by prompt ^surgical aid, recover, 

face; there was a sparkle in them that looked! Mr. Summers lighted another cigar, then he con- wierd, mysterious presence, that seemed to turn 1""' A ~ J . - 

strongly like fire. tinued *. his very body to stone, whose eyes burned down, j 

“ You may ‘ pooh * as much as you please,” he “Well, madam, I want to marry you; do you down to his very heart's core. I 

said; “ but the last night I spent in the house has understand me?—to marry you, madam. I am in Again he opened his eyes but to meet a sight 
decided me. It shall be sold as soon as a purchaser I earnest, but I want to tell you that I don’t love that nearly congealed his blood in his veins. Close 
can be found—or leased out for an iudeffinite num- you; love is all gammon, auyliow, madam; as I beside him stood a figure in the dim moonlight, a I 
ber of years to any one who is witch-proof enough I say I don’t love you, but like you well enough, 11 figure but half resembling humanity. With a 
to live there; as for me I’m going south. dare say, so just answer me, madam; will you be dark, yet ghastly countenance, eyes black and 

“ You?” —Mrs. Summers, madam?” burning like coals of fire; hair gray, clotted with 

“ Yes.” The old dark, wicked look came back “ Why—why, sir,” stammered Mrs. Flynn, very blood, matted and long streaming over gaunt, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MY NATIVE VALE. 


I N this delightful western clime 
That gives- a forest home to me, 


much astonished. 


naked shoulders; a beard reaching to the waist 1 


“ And for what arc you going south at this time “ Not a word, madam; I wish to marry; will and white as the driven snow; brow and checks 


of the year? But about the house—you're full of you be Mrs. Summers, or will you not? 1 
your whims, full of your notions, you shiner.” “ Give me a little time—” 


* I may be,” responded the young man. 


and arms covered with cruel purple scars. That 
was all that seemed living, the rest of the body, 1 


1 think of that sweet vale where passed 
Mv sunlit days of infancy; 

And where the years, like humming-birds, 
Just poised a moment on the wing, 

To sip the nectar from the cups 
Of life’s sweet floral offering. 


“ Your answer now, madam,” said the eccentric l hidden by the long white, trailing robes, upon! 


“ You’are/or you wouldn'ttalk so crazy, I’ll be 1 little man with a gesture of impatience. which green mould and decay spoke of death and 

bound.” “ Well, then, I suppose—” 1 the grave. 1 

“ Perhaps you w ould be willing to pass a week I “ Don't suppose , madam.” Slowly tlio long, bony hand moved towards Al-1 

in the old house?” questioned Guy, half-mock- “Yes.” 1 berte Summers; cold, icy cold, it vested upon liis 

ingly. I Mrs. Flynn said the word as if it burned her I brow. A wild, unearthly laugh followed. 1 

“ And why not?” I lips. 1 “ Mortal! you have sought the abode of spirits. 1 

“ Oh, very well; I don't wish to make you be- “ Be ready, then, at five, precisely. Mrs. Flynn, 1 Beware! chains, darkness, heath await you!” 1 

lieve me if you don't choose to. All l have to say we take the*cars at that time for L -, where the 1 Again Albcrte Summers closed his eyes—closed 1 

is I couldn't be hived to live there; everyone to ceremony wifi take place, madam. Pack your them, while liis limbs trembled with very horror. 1 
his notion, you knowtrunks; wc may not he back for some time, mad-1 Was lie not dreaming? He opened liis eyes, the! 

“ Come, come, Guy, don't flare up. What ails I am;” and he looked at his watch, made a few ob- apparition was gone! “ Chains, darkness , heath,” 1 
the Brentford mansion?” scrvntions regarding dinner, and then motioned to 1 he heard repeated in a hollow, sepulchral tone. I 

The young man shook his head. Mrs. Flynn to retire,which she did as expeditiously I Awakening liis wife, Mr. Albcrte Summers 1 

“ Boss a week at Mt. Grey, uncle,” he said, las possible. I arose from his bed, lit a candle, and examined the 1 

“ and then, if you desire to ask my reason, I'll tell “ We'll see what wc shall sec!” muttered Mr. 1 room carefully. The door was as he left it when 1 
you; for the present I’ve said all I shall on the Summers, with a chuckle. \lie retired, double-locked; the room was wain-1 

subject.” 1 “ Ha, ha! a cunning dog it takes to ovcr-reacli 1 scottcd, the small atove where tlic madonna bung 1 

Guy Summers arose and paced the room lmr-1 Alberto Summers, who makes a business of not be- 1 being finished in the same manner. The windows 1 
riediy, glancing, nowand then, in an anxious, ex-1 ing ovcr-reaclied; nothing like a willing hand and 1 fastened securely on the inside; there were no! 
cited way, from the windows. Then lie took up a head to plan for it. You love both, Aiberte Sum-1 closets connected with the room, only a small va- \ 
his valise, and, putting on his hat, said, sharply, mers.” 1 cant bed-room adjoining, which opened only into 1 

“ Remember I've warned you.” And before Lis It is not necessary for the development of our 1 the crimson chamber. 1 

uncle could detain him he had disappeared, closing story that we should describe this singular mar-1 llud lie dreamed? Mr. Albcrte Summers was! 
the door after him. 1 riage, any move than to say it took place in due 1 sure he had not. He examined every portion of 1 

“The old dogsl” muttered Alherte Summers, 1 time and place designated, after which the happy 1 the room, yet all seemed undisturbed, lie shiver-\ 
taking his feet down precipitately from the win-1 pair decided to spend their honeymoon in travel- led, yet not with cold; and finally, determining to' 
dow-sill. “ Jerusalem! if the boy ain't gone clear ling, and the summer at Mt. Grey. 1 unravel the mystery in tlic morning, leaving the 

out of his wits. Going south? Whew! What “ Beware, I have warned you,” rang in Albcrte l candle burning, he threw himself upon the bed 
could have started him off on that track, and Mt. 1 Summers' ears, but he laughed at the idea of any-1 and tried to sleep. 

Grey tlic finest property in the country 1” 1 thing fearful or supernatural troubling him; and 1 - - . > • * ■ « • • * • • • 

Mr. Aiberte Summers thrust both hands into his 1 with a spirit of brevado upon his arrival, ho in-1 Guy Summers had formed bis determination oi 


The homestend’s old familiar balls, 

The grassv meadows, where 1 played; 
The orchard, with its melting fruits, 

And soft refreshing shade; 

The blacksmith shop, where, all day long, 
My noble father toiled and sang; 

Where in the morning and at eve 
The music of the anvil rang. 


The church that, lifted up its spire* 

To point us to the Fat tier—God; 

The grave-yard where the dead had gone 
And rest beneath the sod— 

All these came back to me again; 

And like some sweet and tender tale, 
Thy memories finger iu my heart* 

Dear Ashland, my native vale. 


wierd, mysterious presence, that seemed to turn were attended to. And yet Guy Sammvrs did not 
his very body to stone, whose eyes burned down, die ! How strange and inscrutible are the ways of 
down to his verv heart's core. AU-Wiso Providence. 


The garden, with its spreading vines, 

Its roses and its danoiiills; 

The dark old forest in the cast. 

Beyond the dark aspiring hills; 

The old white school-house where I sat 
And studied in my spelliug-book; 

The common, where in glad recess 

Wc children wnndeveu ’long the brook; 


’Twas there I woke a mother’s smiles 
With infant cavolings and mirth; 

And there my soul began to grow, 

And lift itself above the earth. 

Often when my raving thoughts 
On memory’s golden circles sail, 

They pause, to linger long with thee* 

Sweet Ashland, my native vale. 

N . J * Batjqm AN. 


Guy Summers had formed bis determination of \ 


pockets aud perambulated the apartment with quired particularly for the room occupied previ- going south hastily. A noted gambler, by the 

__t _ ....l.w.:*.-. * 1 . U 1.1 raiu1» Kv ni.h1.imr Af a., O_I_« .11., 


amazing velocity—that is, for him. His grey eyes ously by bis nephew. 


Sweedlcpipos thinks that instead of 


name of Blake, had in, as Guy imagined, a dis-1 giving credit to whom credit is due, the cash had 


sparkled, his round red face grew redder, his \ It was shown him—a large airy chamber, look- \ honest manner, won from him nearly all liis ser- \ better be paid, 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Original. as she was, she was complete master of licr im- “Gertrude could not, would not believe him watchers, for the light of the household—a bright 

MEMORIES OF TIIE PAST. pulses. To a girl twenty-two years of age, if not guilty. Two mouths elapsed before Clarence was sunny-haired boy of a few summers—lay, seem 

H ‘ . ,, . married, or nearly wooed and won, many will tried* and weary months they were for him. It ingly, at the point of death. IIow intense the 

it J ,ou v °’nS. ,craayS commence to apply the epithet of “old maid;” seemed, too, a great calamity had overtaken him, watchfulness of that mother’s love, since she has 

r ik musiestrain^withthrillinir lays— but she was so girlish in her mien, so artless in and lie commenced to think that even Gertrude heard the startling words— 4 This night decides the 

We take a retrospective gaze ° her manners that no ono could call her old maid- had forsaken him. But no! the noble girl was fate of your child.” From lips pale with anguish, 

And strive past joys to lind. isli. faithful to him still. Her dearest hopes, her foud- and a heart trembling with hope and fear, a cry 

. “ It was her fortune to have not yet met the cst wishes were for the liberation of Clarence. goes forth to Heaven, and great Omnipotence 

Again we’re in our place of Dirtn, man w j 10 W ould awaken the slumbering fire in her “ The day of trial came ; the evidence was very heard that cry. 

Our feet'J,?- 1 /e*!ts wo rth heart; but the bird was soon to be caged. Aeci- strong against the prisoner; it was shown that ho The morning broke, and with its light came joy 

That best that dearest spot ot earth, dent, fate, or whatever you may call it, soon was alone received the checks, and sent them to the and thanksgiving to a mother’s heart,—the sun- 

Our loved and early home. to unite two congenial hearts. bank for collection. In short he was convicted, light to a happy home. Around that family altar 

“ Mrs. Boylcton—a resident of the village that The news of his conviction nearly finished poor ascend thanks to the great Giver that He hath 
We sit beneath the spreading tree Gertrude lived in—was soon to give a grand par- Gertrude. The noble Clarence, ho a felon, the spared their only, much-loved ehild; and vows that 

With note fear or care, ty. Mrs. Boylcton was a lady of education and very thought was death, nearly. his young life shall bo consecrated to their God 

w^wlioni on earth we’d ever be, refinement, and her parties were attended by the “Gertrude’s health failed rapidly; the good old are this morning recorded above. 

Our joys and griefe to share. best people of the neighborhood. Mrs. Boylcton family doctor said it was beyond earthly skill to Tune fails me to tell how this lovely child grows 

J * # considered it very important that Gertrude always help her. lie said her malady had not a physical to be a noble youth; how, from his childhood’s 

These mcm’ries bring not pure delight, should be present, and, by her presence, add to origin, but that her sickness came from a mind home, he goes to a far city to engago in the strife 

We thiuk of ftn( j n^t the attractiveness of her assemblies. It gave Gcr- diseased. Plainly it was to be seen that unless the of business life, where his success is great, and ho 

When o erour nearr^^ cll ^Q n „ b ii"ht, 8 * trude no particular pleasure to attend large mixed fountain of sorrow ceased to flow the bitter water becomes a welcome guest among the most wealthy 

DesDoiling our fair flowers. ° ' parties, but, to please her father, who wished licr issuing therefrom would soon drown her life. and aristocratic families; how he is called early 

p 5 to go into society, and also to please Mrs. Boyle- “Alas! poor Gertrude! slowly, gradually the home, just in time to receive a dying mother’s 

Ah! saddening thoughts steal o’er the heart; ton, W ho never would receive any excuse short of outlines of her face became more sharply defined, blessing; how ho becomes acquainted with and 

These scenes of days positive illucss, she was to be one of Mrs. Boyle- her eyes shone with a bright, unnatural lustre, her wins a beautiful young girl, the pride of her no- 

Olt cause the siieiu tear to^ ^ ton’s guests. voice became sweeter, yet more sympathetic in its tivo village, whom ho leads to the altar one bcau- 

JAnd’heave the deep-drawn sigh! 44 If Gertrude had known of the innocent plot— tones. She was, unless relief soon came, soon to tiful Sabbath morning, just ono year from the 

if I can be allowed to call it so—that her brother leave this world of sorrow, soon to see her dear morning ho stood in that sacred house and vowed 

We think of those now passed away; and Mrs. Boylcton had made concerning a person mother who had gone before her. ever to live for his Maker. 

Thev have but gone before, that was to be present at the party, I am sure she 44 One bright September morning Gertrude’s - • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

Unto those realms ot pertect clay. would not have goue; not that she was indifferent father was credibly informed that the man who A beautiful evening dawns upon this glorious 

Fo^who^iilictiou’s o’er. to the address of gentlemen, but her delicate re- had acted as clerk for Norton, and who was the world of ours. Every window of the splendid 

serve and innate modesty would have been main witness for the prosecution, had been fatally mansion of Col. B. is radiant with brightness; and 
But still we often miss them here, shocked by being made a special attraction. wounded in a quarrel the proceeding evening. He guests, from families of renown and distinction. 

We feel bereaved and lone; 44 Gertrude's brother had long been acquainted had sent for Mr. Gal ton, and told the messenger arc assembled in those parlors of elegance and 

Life scem’st. a mthway dark and drear, with a young man named Clarence Norton; he to hasten, for God’s sake, for he wished to tell the taste. This grand occasion is in honor of an only 

N Forthfrom ou?hom2 haVecoue was a lawyer, possessed of very good ability, and, truth concerning Norton’s affair; and then, at daughter’s marriage, and is considered ono of the 

b * for one as young as he was, quite distinguished in least, to be “ the means of liberating an innocent most brilliant receptions of the season; and hero 

Thus falls, unchcckek. the silent tear, his profession. It had been a favorite project man from prison. He wanted to do all he could we find our young hero, with his lovely bride. 

A tribute to their worth; with James Gal ton (Gertrude’s brother) to intro- to relieve his conscience before he died. After the marriage ceremony came the luxuries 

Their fond memory we revere, ducc Mr. Norton to his sister. Mi*. Norton knew “Mr. Galton hastened to the city with a light usually Droffercd on such occasions: and with 

T home fsnot on earth 6 *' 0117 8phere ’ nothing of his design in the matter, and was as heart, so contradictory is the human mind; lie them thcwinc-cup—that serpent now caressed and 

‘ much in the dark as Gertrude. was soon to be in the presence of a man whose fondled in circles of refinement and wealth. ’Tis 

And, as these mem’ries to us come, Mr. Nortou was a very fine young man; even* days were numbered. But ah! hold! from his passed to our young friend, and, with a simple “ I 

Even though sad they be. one, who knew, spoke well of him, except a few lips would Clarence’s release come—and hurried thank you, l never take it;” is about to pass him 

They bring us thoughts of Heaven—home— envious rivals. Ho had studied very hard to fit to the place where the wounded man had been con- untasted, when the new-made bride seeing him 

sunmiou8 ’ Come himself for his profession, and had already com- veyed. The surgeon in attendance said that the refuse, remarks with much earnestness, “ Surely 

loimmoruuiij. mcnccd to be rewarded for his toil. He had zeal- man would live about twenty hours, but not much you’ll not refuse to drink my health upon this, my 

---— ously endeavored to improve what gifts he had. longer; and that he must use great caution in his Wedding eve;” and, taking in her own jewelled 

Original. He was quite eloquent, and labored 'diligently to conversation with him. In company with the sur- hand the silver cup, she pleads with such sweet 

CTftT'RTTlWS CONSTANCY acquire those fascinations that a successful coun- geon and another competent witness, they went eloquence lie cannot resist, but takes the cup and 

uui.ii.Lvu UU u wnuixuwi, 8 cl mugt lmv0 into the presence of the dying man. He evidently drinks to its dregs. ’Tis his first glass, but, alas! 

BY w. h. EMMETT. Mr. Norton was twenty-seven years of age; he was suffering greatly, but by great care the fol- it is not his last. An appetite which had long lain 

M AT beautiful May! Thv mild, yet ripe sun- appeared older, however, because lie wore his lowing facts were elicited: That when Norton dormant is now fully awakened, and day after day 
beams, make the hcart loug for youth's buoy- heard quite long. Ilis appearance and address gave him the check to take to the bank it was un- it cries, more! more! and will not be refused, 
ant freshness. To again ramble through the were very prepossessing; ho would interest one by altered;; that Norton had not altered the figures. Soon his business, his family, and all the sterner 

woods and fields, over to seek variety, and never his conversation, and hold the hearer spell-bound, but that lie had committed the forgery. lie do- datieg of , ifc ttr0 neglected for the drunkard’s 
to feel that reminder that we are physical erca- 11S »» wore ; hut you would not know of the inter- dared he believed himself to be * dying man, and bowl Gradually he f rocs down down> unti | ho 
turcs, that is, our bodies, not to become wearied, cst you felt in lus discourse until he bad gone, so made their confession m viowof immediate disso- comeg tQ the ho „ ib ie death wo have witnessed in 
Who has not experienced these vague, mystical gently he exercised Ins power. Perhaps the lution. . the first of this chapter. 

sensations, to become one of the floating creatures magical influence were derived from the rich, As soon as possible the news was told to Ger- Friend, this is no fancy sketch, but far too often 

nf tho. air. suhiect onlv to the unerrimr laws of sympathetic, delicate tones of lus voice, that bor- trude. It was communicated carefully to her, for n fifom rftnlifv "Rt'wnvr* tin'll nf t.hf> first, stun* 


Original. 

GERTRUDE'S CONSTANCY. 

BY W. H. EMMETT. 

M AY, beautiful May! Thy mild, yet ripe 
beams, make the heart long for youth s b 



Who has not experienced these vague, mystical genuy no exerciseu uu> pywu. iwnup im- mi uii. 4 A _ the first of this chapter. 

sensations, to become one of the floating creatures magical influence were derived from the rich, As soon as possible the news was told to Ger- Friend, this is no fancy sketch, but far too often 

of the air, subject only to the unerring laws of sympathetic, delicate tones of lus voice, that bor- trade. It was communicated caretully to her, for gt r ' cality . Beware, then, of the first step; 

our nature—to seek health on tho mouutain, re- rawed additional power from his fair eyes, that she was very weak, and the good news rashly told , bcf f ayin „ asid i m y pen, allow me to 
tiremont in the valley, excitement in the scenes of lent their grace and kindling power to Ins words, would perhaps have been fatal. I need scarcely to ’ k a word of ,^ rnin g to those if mv own ago 
God’s created greatness? The craning of Mrs. Boylcton s party was an say that Clarence was soon pardoned by the gov- d W ho proffered to this noble Vouth the 

It is a lovely afternoon in May; tho sun is pour- epoch in the history ot Gertrude’s heart. I do ernor and restored to society. He and Gertrude fl , thc fata] ,| lgg? > Xwa8 a puvc . minded mnid . 

ing down his mellow, golden beams, peculiar to not wish to lie understood as saying that she tell were soon married, and ho is now a thriving, cn who had been trained in the lap of luxurv and 

our northern climate. The river, gently plashing m love.with Mr. Norton asjsoon^ m she saw him prosperous man. _ . . fashion. Little did sho dream of the consequence 

the shore, seems eager to receive the sun’s parting that will do to say for the sliallow-patcd gn ls; My companion ceased to speak; darkness was f „ ig , trainin „ Youn „ ladics W(J h .[ vc an 


beams with kisses, and golden blushes of good¬ 
ness. Ever and anon the waves gently lave thc 
beach, singing low soft psalms to their Creator. 

I was slowly sailing up tho noble Hudson, on 


first, the fatal glass? ’Twas a pure-minded maid¬ 
en, who had been trained in thc lap of luxury and 
fashion. Little did sho dream of tho consequence 
of this early training. Young ladics, we have an 


but it never can be truly said of a woman of Ger- silently creeping over tho face of thc river, and I i n fl uencc ^ society - let us be’true to our mission 
trude’s cleverness. Gertrude’s first impression of went to dream of Gertrude’s constancy. and howev^ bi-h ’ our noshim^nlife howovo 


Mr. Norton it would be difficult to exactly set 
down. She thought him very agreeable; that he 


jl ir«n oivuij “1* •••-' ~ -- — --j "" >■' , . w « . j ,1 Original. mi ua nut muuM ou iwn, — wi un iiui< nu tiu 

the afternoon above referred to, with a dear friend had fine conversational powers; but, ^ovc all, THE LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. name of woman as to adopt the fashioi 

now dead. I had been holding forth, in thc above there was such manly vigor, and masculine ^ , prevalent among those who occupy positi 

strain, to my fellow-voyager, who, from his prac- strength and breadth m his genera observations T 'niat bcnms^r^m^ fluencc and wealth, of proffering ^oisi 

tical mind, had but little communion with the ihe°evcr knew 6 When sunbeams of promise, of roseat hue guests; but let our influence be strongly 

thoughts I expressed. He also took occasion to compared lnm to any other man she ever knew. |$ estow the hushed waters of tremulous blue. opposite direction; then shall the time mi 

speak of nature s prodigality of beauty, exhibited Poor Gertrudes heart was _ fairly caught, she q, 8 p ea k in that language, that language divine! ily come when thc influence of fashion 

to our gaze as wo leisurely ascended thc river, thought her head was paying its meed of praise to qi whisper to me, “ forever, love, thine! ” destroyed, and young men no longer lx 


to our gaze as wo leisurely ascended 


Clarence’s abilities, but some how—as is often the O! speak in that language that flows from thc heart, 
"“ Harry, on this beautiful day, when all things case—the heart got control of thc affair. And thy words like remembrance shall never depart. 

that we see haimoiuzc so quietly, and from that * , .. _ . _ y rrnyp on thv face as a mirror of truth, 

very quietness derive their sublimity; I say, as we Six months quickly passed away, but what R f flectin „ i,i casurC 8, the wishes of youth; 
gaze oil this magnificent landscape, consecrated changes six months had wrought in Gertrude s And the thoughts of thine heart are seen in thine € 
bv God, as a witness to his glory and power, what heart, and Clarence s ambition. His aims now as- as shadows or sunshine are seen in thc skies; 
a*gmnd theatre lie has given to num, to live out sumed more definite shape; he had something to Then speak in that language, that language divine, 
liis brief existence in. We can scarcely realize work for; the woman that he loved was soon to And wliispcr to me. “forever, 
thc base nature and wickedness of man. Near become his wife, lie would achieve success and rhe !J{i^fl2SfSS,?L^oart 

that siiot,” said he. poinring to a distant village, fame to acquire position for Gertrude, and she But tr “ e thc 1, ' ll ° u “° c * jVl™ w McDerSot 


CO llfll lI10lill/»0 SO QQlCtly^ and from tliat J** , , _ T rrn 7 p nil thv HR n mirror of truth 

dness derive their sublimity; Isay, as we 'Six months quickly passed away, but what R ?fl ectin g t h c pleasures, the wishes of vouth; 
this magnificent landscape, consecrated changes six months had wrought in Gertrude s And the thoughts of thine heart are seen in tb 
is a witness to his glory and power, what heart, and Clarence s ambition. His aims now as- as shadows or sunshine are seen in thc 
thentre lie has given tb num, to live out sumed more definite shape; he had something to Then speak in that language, that laugu 


and, however high our position in life, however 
lofty thc social eminence to which wo arc raised, 
let us not stoop so low,—let us not so degrade tho 
name of woman as to adopt the fashion now so 
prevalent among those who occupy positions of in¬ 
fluence and wealth, of proffering poison to our 
guests; but. let our influence be strongly felt in au 
opposite direction; then shall the time more speed¬ 
ily come when thc influence of fashion shall bo 
destroyed, and young men no longer be tempted 
in those circles whero only innocence and virtuo 
should dwell. 


Iioughts of thine heart arc seen in thine eyes, 
vs or sunshine are seen in the skies; 


speak in that language, that language divine, 
whisper to me. “ for ever, love, thine! ” 


thc base nature and wickedness of man. Near 
that spot,” said he, pointing to a distant village, 


scarcely perceptible in the distance, occurred the would be the bright jewel of Ins home; he was 
principal scenes of the incidents I am about to re- impelled to greater activity by thc ardor and sin- 
late to you. Upon a slight eminence, facing the cerity of his Jove; she, on the contrary, became 


James W. McDermott. 


west, commanding a fair view of the river in’both more meditative iu her musings upon thc future; 
directions, stands thc house wherein our heroine sho thought how happy she would make (Jlar- 
dwelt. The site, happily, is in thc immediate vi- cnee’s homo, how quiet, liow comfortable cvery- 
cinitv of a battle-field, on which her progenitors thing would he when they were married and safe- 
bled *for freedom’s cause. ly at housekeeping, l’oor girl! she would soon 

44 Gertrude Galton was indeed a fine specimen of drink from thc cup of sorrow, 
an American girl. Educated solidly, but with 44 One morning Gerrrutlc’s father was alarmed 


Original. 

THE FIRST STEP. 

BY ABBIE MARIE. 


CURTAIN LECTURE. 

B EEN out all night again. I’d like to know 
where you keep yourself till this time in tho 
morning; it’s not ten minutes since I heard tho 
clock strike four. You didn’t hear it? No, of 
course you didn't. You wouldn’t hear thc last 
trump—the noise would have to travel through an 
acre or two of beer before it would get to your 
hearing. Had to go among your friends ? Had to 
go! I’d like to know how you had to go. Some 
folks are very willing to “had” to go. Yes, I 
know it’s coming on election times; that’s a good 


Tis dance. Now turn over here. Oh, Lord! am I in 
im- a liop-yarrl ora distillery, or where am I? What 
me have you got outside of you? Didn’t drink much? 
itrs You must have got into a beer barrel, then, for its 



piety or truth of that assertion. Iler friends gers convulsively had torn a place near the follow- burns with a struggling light, and the low, articu- kin with two holes in it-. Look here! you neednt 
knew her noble magnanimous heart, that never ing paragraph. late wail which meets our ears, telling us of suffer- pretend to sleep; I want to have a little domestic 

imputed evil intentions to the innocent. 44 4 Last evening officer Blifkin arrested a young ing there. Let- us enter; what language shall give conversation with you. I am your better half, and 

44 Her 8weet face was a proper index of her lawyer named Clarence Norton. Norton is utterance to thc awful spectacle that meets our your better half proposes to discuss matters a lit- 
quict, unsuspicious disposition. Her eye was of a charged with having committed the crime of forg- gaze! tie. Late? Ilow do you know it’s late? It’s early 


rior strength. But, in her case, there was no lack It appears that Mr. James, a client of Norton’s, breathing forth the last, feeble ravings of delirium, man’s prerogative, and I am going to use some of 
of energy or rclf-reliancc. The comers of her had occasion to consult Norton frequently. Mr. for his strength is fast leaving him. At the foot it on you. Let you alone? Did vou say that to 
mouth wore too firmly set to denote unsteadiness of James always paid Norton by checks on the Bank of that miserable bed kneels a woman, cure-worn, the girl you danced with? Oh, no! nothing of the 
purpose. I do not claim for her the attribute of of Commerce; those checks Norton fraudlentlval- sorrow-stricken, and wretched, praying to thc sort; it was “ Miss, shall I have the pleasure of 
au angel, but she in truth was possessed of a cul- tcred to larger amounts. Norton’s partner never great Father for him who had made her lifo a dark your very beautiful person for the next cotillion?” 
tivated mind, and a true woman’s heart. Vanity received thc checks, or had anything whatever to and hitter trial. Of all the world there is not one, I wish I could see her—Id take the beautiful out 
and affectation formed no part of her nature. In- do with them. Norton always contrived to have I save her, to weep over that disgusting object. Was of licr at a jerk. Can get no peace? A cs you can 


and affectation formed no part of her nature. In- do with them. Norton always contrived to have I save licr, to weep over that disgusting object. 


get plenty of it—go to the theatre; go electionecr- 


flamc of torment. But now that his life is fast' Not exactly; this bed has been large enough ln-re- 


deed, from the very simplicity of her mind, shad- these cheeks presented by his clerk. We under- ever human love like this more beautiful? get plenty of it—go to the theatre; go electionecr- 

owed forth in her address, some might call her stand that Norton protests his innocence, and ac- All the long hours of this dreadful night she lias ■ ing; (lance with the girls till morning, and come 

simplicity personified. cases his clerk of the fraud. But the contrary we not dared approach the dying man, for his raving | home and 111 give you peace by the long measure 

At the time that my story commences she was fear is the ease!’ has been that of a furious mailman; in very life.—I’ll give you a piece of my mind. Come lwk 

twenty-two years of age. She scarce appeared so 44 Poor Gertrude, thc shock was to great for licr; seeming to suffer like one already in the liquid \ here, where arc you going? Get into another bed? 

old, from the pure intellectual expression of her nature came to her relief and left her insensible, flame of torment. But now that his life is fast Not exactly; this bed has been largo enough in tc- 

countenanec, that beautified and chastened licr “ Gertrude’s father came immediately into town ebbing away, and his strength becoming weakness, | tofore, and has not grown any smaller lately. You 

look and manner. Naturally she was very im- to ascertain the exact truth of thc matter; when. slie tremblingly approaches his side, and with a , danced did you? I’d like to see you dance with 

pulsive, and possessed of a quick rebellious tern- the past was told him, bis heart grew faint at the! heart beating in wretchedness, sees the end of this ! me. I’m too old, I suppose. I ain’t too old to 

per. Superficial observers would scarce think so, gloomv recital. It was just as the paper had living death. We, too, have seen it. Would you j give you fits, you can bet your life on that, old fel- 

for they drew their inferences from her smooth, stated—thc checks had been altered; but by know his life-history? low, if you don’t conduct yourself properly liere- 

even, musical voice, that only in its lower notes whom? that was the inquiry in his mind. Clar- Come with me. Again’tis night. Thc moon, after. _ _ 

gave evidence of licr volcanic nature. But, by cnee protested his innocence and igtioraucc of the careering through n cloudless sky, looks down on m "• l> * 

original good sense, judicious training, and self- forgery; and it was almost impossible to doubt a pretty vine-covered cottage, surrounded by a .Cheerfulness and good-will make labor 

improved discipline of the mind, for one as young him, so truthful his assertion appeared. grove of fine shade-trees. Within are anxious light. 
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Original. 

I WOULD NOT ASK A TEAR. 

I WOULD not 08 k one simple tear, 

Or claim one kindred sigh. 

What though thou'it false, I mourn it not— 
No tear-drop wets the eye. 

Some kindred heart may yet be found, 

And hope bloom blight and fair 
To weave a wreath ot love around 
The ensign of despair. 

But memory tells tlie’saddest tale 
E’er told to listening ear; 

Hush, hush the voice of sorrow’s wail, 

And dry each lisiugtear. 

Though tiilse thy vow, yet still I bless, 
Though joyful, still 1 weep, 

Like sunset in the distant west, 

When storms around it creep. 

Proud Fame may weave her wreath for me, 
But willows yonder wave, 

And round my*brow the cypre6stree 
Is all the wreath 1 evave. 

For, should she twine it with the flowers 
Of meek-eyed gentle spring, 

Cold sorrow’s teurs wouul full in showers 
And choke the song I sing. 


letter. I was cooler now; l told her the whole of I 
what I had heard and scon; my conviction that 
the love she had pledged to me had been given to 
another, and iny intention to leave that part of the 
country at once. I said I would never cease to 
pray for her happiness, although mine had gone 
forever; and asked for pardon for the manner in 
which I had spoken to her that evening. 

After I had finished this letter I handed it to the 
landlord, telling him to have it sent over to Mr. 
Travers; at the same time I ordered a conveyance 
of some kind to take me to the railway station— 
some ten miles distant—on the following morning. 

It was a lovely bright morning when I left 
F-; the sun was shedding his early beams 


thought, faithless. I was on the verge of insanity 
tliat night I spoke to you, and knew not wliat I 
said; but do not speak so despairingly of your 
life, dear Julia. I am sure you will rceover, and 
we will prize each other the more after this long 
sad separation; let me hut sec you once more with 
, , . the bloom of health upon your cheek; let me but 

lows with emotion; and when she ceased, tears hcrtr a „ n ;n vour merry joyous laugh, aud a hap- 
welled m her eyes, and rolled down her pale, ema- pj cr mun w {jj no t exist/’ 
dated cheeks. For live minutes she sat motion-1 Julia arose nex 
less, then drying her eyes, she came towards the 


Then springs bright flowers shall deck the ground, 

Or autumn’s leaves lie strewn around — 

Typo of mortality— 

’Neath summer’s sun or winters snow, 

Come health or sickness, weal or woe, 

Still I'll remember thee. 

While singing the last verse her voice was tromu- 


I mourn not love—’tw«s mine, ’tis gone; 

Hope flutters by my side. 

Some echo yet may wake my song 
From Lethe's rolling tide. 

Some gentle hand may sweep the chords, 

Tlie luirp responsive ring; 

Some other love may ope the fount, 

Then sweet’s the song I'll sing. 

Ceo. C. Tyrrell. 

Original. I 

JULIA. TRAVERSE, ] 

OR A REMINISCENCE OF THE PAST. 

T TTF. sun was setting in more than ordinary 
splendor, robing the western horizon in his 
gorgeous tinted mantle of purple and gold, ns I 
spied, from the hills on which I stood, the little 

town of F-, reposing peacefully in the fertile 

valley beneath me. I had been absent for some 


upon tbo smiling earth; on either side of the 
road grew the blooming hawthorn, tilling the air 
with its delicious perfume, and beneath its shade, 
from the grassy bank, peeped forth the deli¬ 
cate primrose and the modest violet; on every side, 
sweet spring was seen arrayed in her floral robes, 
and her voice was heard in each little grove, from 
which the birds wavbicd forth their songs. I 

Many a time had I traveled on this road, but 
never did I experience before such a feeling of ut-' 
ter loneliness as l did on this bright spring morn¬ 
ing, especially when I called to mind that the last 
time l traveled on it I had left Julia an accepted 
lover, buoyant with hope. Then I thought of the 
contrast between my last evening with her, and 
the one before my former departure. Let me re¬ 
call it. 

Julia and I were strolling beneath the shade of 
the willows. The bright full moon was careering 
I on her trackless way; all sounds of life were 
hushed, save now and then we heard the bark of 
| the faithful watch-dog from some distant farm 
yard. The feathered songsters had gone to sleep 
in the deepest shades 
The flowers then bowed 
their bright eyes trembled 
at the departure of the 
did they heed the zepli 
came too win them from 


window. When I saw her approaching I stepped 
back behind the laurel bush, but so near was I to 
her that l heard every word of the following so¬ 
liloquy, although it was but whispered. 

“ How dark, said she, “ the night is; dark as 
my melancholy fate; and how fit. an emblem of 


Julia arose next day, refreshed by a night of 
calm and undisturbed sleep, sueli as she had not 
been blessed with for many months; aud, as she 
looked from her bedroom window, how much more 
bright and cheerful all without appeared to her 
than it had four and tw'enty hours before. 

She had found the balm to heal her wounded 
heart,—the elixir to revive her drooping spirits. 


my life have been the last few hours. Not long Uot A single day was’I absent from the"cottage, 
since, and the warm sun shone upon the happy I U1K ; j made it my soleobjectto contribute,in every 
earth; not long since, and upon me the beams of way t0 her hcalth awl happiness. We spent the 
hopes brilliant sun were shed; but it WHS^too) forenoon in driving to some of our old haunts in 


the country, and the afternoon and evening passed 
pleasantly away as I read to her from some of our 
favorite authors, or recounted some scene or ad¬ 
venture of my travels. 

Tlius sped a way the months of unalloyed happi¬ 
ness to us, which made it perceptible change in the 
appearance of Julia; her form had regained some 
of its former rounducss, and new strength was dis¬ 
played in her light elastic step. Again we wan- 


bright to lust, it sank behind the murky cloud of 
jealousy, and all was night and misery. Kurtli’s 
sun will rise to-morrow, but when will mine? Nev¬ 
er, till the green soil is placed above my broken 
heart; and, but for my dear, kind father, whose 
life seems bound up in mine, that event could not 
occur too soon; for never can joy or happiness be 
mine on earth.” And, after a deep drawn sigh, 
she turned and left the room. 

Oh I 

moment, 

to blame lor tins chair».c t lias sue ocen iairnnu ( victory over mv fonner master, jealousy/ we 
t could endure tliis uncertainty no longer, but re- |„ 0 ked on tbo future as hopefully as we did when, 
turned 1° town to confer with Harry Oresswell, an long ago, we pledged to each other that love that 
old school-leflow ot mine, who I knew could give had withstood the scathing fires of jealousy. 

me all the information I required. _ _ _ _ .... 

I was admitted into Harry’s sitting-room by the The autumn time is slowly waning; from sunny 

golden 
o more 
havedropped 
for 
Don 
to 


i. my feelings ot remorse and anguish at this dered in the moonlight beneath the willow's; and 
lent, as I asked my sell the questions: Ami now that I—or rather Julia—had gained complete 
lame tor this change? Has she been faithlul i victory over mv fonner master, icalousv. we 


saw me cut from lier dear head a silken tress and 
place it next my heart. She asks me not to for- 


geutlc wave of their fragile forms. My last even 
time, and was now returning to make her mine, I ing. Again we breathe those vow s so often 
in whom my deepest love was centered. (breathed before; the pale moon, looking down, 

A little outside, of the town, in a shady dell,hid¬ 
den almost from view by the foliage of some aged 
willows that grew before it, stood Grove Cottage, 
musical with the song of birds and the little 
streamlet that rippled by its side, and fragrant 
with the perfume of the woodbine and jessamine 
that grew about its windows—fitting cage it, was 
for the fair being who lived there. It was the 
home of Mr. Traverse and his daughter Julia. It 



, . , * . . , , prepare for the conflict with approaching winter, 

to the weal her on the prairie anil at the mines; I and defy his blighting breath. From towering 
had also cultivated a mustache while absent, which p 01 ,i, lT an d thorny brake the thrush and blackbird 
hell>ed to complete the metamorphosis. I s j U £ their sweetest sougs ere they are hushed by 

As soon ns I had told my name, Harry grasped the frost-king’s presence. Autumn, at its close, 
mv hand and gave me a hearty welcome. I tohl | before it is dethroned by dreary winter’s cloudy 

boast of the 



The teat moment has come, the tearful embrace goubemaurvlvotu I saw 


„__ _ and frenzied kiss are over, and we had parted-1 T ith . ! 1Cr 

would he futile in me to try to describe her; words yet parted hopefully; we saw no clouds appear hi 
could not give you the ever varying expression of the distance to obscure the brightness of our fu¬ 
ller face; the depth of those sweet.’blue eyes, with ture; we thought not of the briers that might min- 
their long silken lashes; the fair brow, from which gle with the flowers on our pathway; no, we were 
the rich brown hair fell in luxuriant masses; the 

oft repeated smile, dimpling the fair young checks, I r p; ic aux ious mother, when she sees the hectic 
and parting the dewy coral lips, but flush upon the cheek of her expiring child, has 

“ It was not her beauty alone that won me,” hope, mistaking it for the hue of returning health. 

it was the fascination of manner, the pure and ^ t 
simple nature, the goodness aud iunocencc of 1 uvcr [‘ 
heart, and many other qualities, that endeared her foiully t0 tlie 80 i itary p ; 


concludes. The 
glory through a 
cloudless azure heaven; the late blooming rose- 
tree opened its young buds before his life-giving 
rays, and the winter-apple blushed beneath liis ca¬ 
ressing smile, as the bell rang out its joyous peal 
from the ivy-clad steeple of the little church at 
F-. From its door a carriage bears away 


cently caused us all this misery, was a cousin of 
hers," who was there with Ids wife on a visit. “ Af¬ 
ter you left Julia so cruelly, Frank,” said Harry, 

“ she seemed to pine away. I scarcely ever saw 
her smile since then; and after she had read that two young and happy hearts; Julia and I have 


letter you wrote her before you left, she walked up just pledged at its altar those vows that death alone 
to her lather and handed him the letter, saying, should sever. 

‘Dear father, my dream is over! Let us never I had now arrived at the perfection of my earth- 
speak of this matter again; I am your own, all | ly happiness. The hope of years is now at last 

" . one. During our short drive 

blissful arc our thoughts for 

_^ _,_„ . , 2 arrived at the cottage gate, I 

upports 0 f t [ ic most eminent physicians in tlie country pressed the little white gloved hand that lay con- 

tnnv i _ _ ._ ... ,_ i.'.n_.... ..:-- 1 . 


*£&£ {'proceed‘fartbur* 1 'vi‘7to^make a con-1 1 » a ™ te*u to see her, did her no service | tidmgljr in mine, and safd: 

fession. Dear reader, over me jealousy has l~' s 
absolute sway; jealousy, as you shall hear, 
caused mo to spend a part of my life in misery, 

hicn its S rieUm Ve A^onc^ time^ >verc^ I to'^et hut I ’’ * * V ‘ * ' V ' . V 7, , * \7 I and s r ec Mr. Travers, and try if I cannot bring you 1 But it was accompanied by a look of deep, un- 

wtof doubt or suspicion f would r ' vo years hav £P aFScd away mto t J lc 1 ho . ulldlcs8 1 a pardon from both. Go home now, Frank, and fathomable love, that spoke more than a thousand 
build upon it a castle, dark am? guilty, as the \ occmi ot ’, tin } e - r ° in , c ,77° y^rs ot doubts aud | to do uot ; ca ve your hotel in tlie momiug | words. After a hasty breakfast the carriage was 

very f * ’ ** 





Not waiting to open the gate, and go around by I "If'- hclbre lne'even sleep airi not ririTi^ iiie ob-1That we might expect him here shortly, 
the gravel walk, I jumped the paUnjr, and went I for'often* in°my dwams V‘aawViiTj'bnt AI as ^ lu S? mu uotto look so conieuud- 

tlirough the shrnbberv , a few steps 'nought me 1 j ^ 0 f those two voars of exile, an intense ec .- * 11 rAh-i ed. .. Travers called for 

near the rustic scat beiore the 'mil door, when I „ ■ . . , „ took possession of me 1,1 abl,ut . an hom Mr \ V e . <iUlc<l l01 . 

heard some persons talking and laughin};. _ I went 1 .S I to nas?fl,“ u” h. 1 Harr -V and I. We accompanied lnm at once; and 

on a little farther to see who wr -. 

had recognized “her voice) before 
visible to her. 

When I got near the edge 
saw her leaning on the anil of 
I had never seen before, and 
down beneath the willows, 
was I could hear part of 
honor called me from my 
•whisntvred in mv ear to 

tf uik . . * , y . I fliineKB, amvoi ui mu imuiuot w x -• 

liko r AmU?a J rUv°on W^nart'tatoa‘loTc^s‘license aw{ tl, ° old lu ml»ering coach conveyed me the re- I i,Vstnnt"i stood and looked lu : r, and tlien rushed to 1 

I^xoard'lilm'etiirhcr Jnlia^^ftnd^viien'at a distance I mlb ntng ten miles. , t ... w , , her side and pressed her wasted form to my heart; 

I heard him call hc\ Julia, ana wnen at a aistatuc | soon ttS the last s y ia a c 0 f twilight had van- a t . lu)Uin<r ^nsation prevented me from uttering a 

the | 
see- 
liad \ 
day-1 
[\, lustre-1 

ieidnusv and blood at fever heat " IV 1 u »y ,i’ illlwl " m '“ ,U,DVU ' l less eye, tlie wmieneu up, aim me vurewom ox- 

3 In a short time 11 e .‘cntleman said he would iro of a piano. I crept nearer, until livossion _ a u „f which told plainly that the amount 

in'und sce^lanetand °omc , out l ngaiii shortly; ^1 nndl i > V lu, ! ti1 ,' s '(*’- or ‘ n *’ -sbc ttuilcrgotic must have I 

rctt7t 8 at7"t7aVa7oL'r^s\auc^^^^^^^^ ? n > " h:lt il T h, , ! T hcr . c ?at * ,ulia > ,ist - “ l”trusglad ‘hard to master my emotion, but ll 

when sh?saw mc^be gave a cry of delh-ht ami ^ss)y playmg some melancholy air, the very per- L ouUl uol; tears would come; Julia placed her 

souifieation of silent sorrow The roses that t wasted arm round my neck, and, bending 

“ My STnmkVwhy, you have come before bk>0 ^ ( l ^ r laaedjtheU.gUt tluu ‘ lowu hcr pil i e lips to my forehead, and 

uo<ir n wily, )ovi uuyw uviuiw ^park-lcil m her eye had departed; the change was . 1 1 

^ I drew back from her when she advanced, and |^ ude u d 1 drea ^l a l! ; ..^ r ____ ^ *1 Y^ank, speak to me! I forgive you, dear j 

said, 

Trims’’ 1 SUPP08 ° ^ Cf0r ° 1 ..|reel the anguish l once feared so much; but how 1 ” hau 7 v( i but not in heart.~ Tiiatis yours; nor for 1 

- - | can I describe my feelings when she placed before 1V moaAeut , since you left, has it ceased to beat lor 

} you. Yesterday I would have hailed with pleasure j 



tt i tt nofnw.? XT^.s t vw.,... cuu i ueseiioe mv ivvnn^ w nuu hiiu nawu uviurc 

left my HBturt? How coiuu I pour 1 1 « of music mid uftcr iihivinir a, pliort 

reproach with such sarcastic bitterness uitott that 1 A mnimniiecvi ’sim-inu- tlie^fnllnwimr linpK i - , - 

loved ottel Yes, madly loved at the moment I was l”; .,V . l0 I n,n0111 1 t “ c 1 '°uowmg lines 1 j Ctttk » g solemn call, but now, when with your rc- 

doTng so-as she stood 1 before me white and rigid taSl’ ‘ U ,urn > n,is ' vwW !! ' :u ’" s ,0 >«* so ' ,ri S Ut A° > nc } Ua » 

as a statue, I know uot; I cannot now remember a I bclore our la8t P avUn «' . 

single sentence of what I said; I must have been 


production of an old man, wlio often recalls some 
scenes of his younger days—some Reminiscence of 
the Bast. j. t. a. 


Original. 

SABBATH BELLS. 

H ARK the ringing, and the singing 
Of tin* lioly Sabbath bolls— 
liow merrily, bow cheerily they peal. 

In softened modulations 
The hallowed music wells. 

And 1 leel 

Refluent waves of memory me enfold; 

For their heutiug 
Is repeating, 

Aud their swelling 
Softly telling 

Fond, sad, and hallowed histories of old. 

Hark, the ringing and the singing 
Of the liolv Sabbath bells— 

How tearfully, how tearfully they toll 
lu sad revei bovations, 

And melancholy kneils 

Through my soul, 

YYuking echoes of the visionary Kid. 

Sainted mother— 

Darling hi other— 

Ye have lett me, 

And berett me 

Of all the joy this world for me e’er held. 

Hark! the ringing, and the singing 
Of the holy Sabbath bells— 

How wearily, how dieuiily they moan. 

In gloomy revelations 
Their monody foi etells 
1 am alone! 

All have left me and have gone to homes above— 
And 1 ponder. 

As 1 wander, 

Oil the dawning 
Of the morning 

When the voice of Ood shall uvinjrle ns in love. 

I. V. OREEKS. 


partly insane; at last I saw her cheek flush, and, 
stung by my mad aud unjust reproaches, she 
passed me ou her way to the house, saying she 
would listen to mo when I was cooler aud better 
able to conduct myself as a gcutleman. 

I watched her until she entered the house, and 
then I turned and walked back into the town; my 
resolution was taken, t would leave tlie country, 
it mattered not to me now where I went to. 

When I got to the hotel I wrote Julia a farewell 


When morning spreads her wings of light, 
Dispelling, in her lhiry flight, 

Darkness iVom land and sea— 

When birds hop forth from dewy bowers, 
And sunbeams kiss the sleeping flowers, 
Then I’ll remember thee. 

Or, nt the quiet hour of even, 

Climbing tlie star-gemmed vault of heaven, 
The queen of night I sec; 

And through the rustliug leaves on high, 

1 hear the zephyrs plaintive sigh— 

Then I’ll remember thee. 


I am almost inclined to repine nt my doom, for I 
do not think I shall live long; but God’s will be 
done. 


At a meeting of Poplar riflemen, one 


If he sees fit to take me hence, a few years 1 of the speakers told a story of an officer of a city 
after I am gone, and mv remembrance will be to corps, wlio, when marching bis men through the 
you like some sad dream. Do not grieve, Frank, 1 streets, forgot the word of command, and cried 
but let us hope for tlie best.” \ out, “ Right shoulders forward! ” when lie should 

While Julia was speaking I succeeded in gain- have said “left.” When lie found his men turn¬ 
ing some composure, and when she had ceased I ing a contrary way to that lie intended, he shout- 
suid: led, “Right about face,” hut this only making 

“ Can you ever forgive me, dearest Julia, for the 1 matters worse, he discarded military phraseology, 
manner m which I treated you? But you have no I and came down to plain “Why don’t you turn 
idea what my feelings were when I saw you, as I \ down Basiugliall street?” 
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OriginaL 

GBANDMA’S STOEY. 

BY VB8TA VKRMB. 

4 4 AH, Grandma,” dear, sweet MabcUo cried, 
U “ Some story to mo toll 
About yourself, when you wore young, 

Like me, your own MabcUo; 

Tell mo about your childhood days, 

The friends you used to greet, 

And all about dear grandpa, too, 

While I sit by your feet.” 

“ Dear Mabcllc, ’tis a long, long time 
Since I was young like you, 

And many scenes of hitter woo 
I havo since then passed through; 

And, looking at the many lines 
They’ve left upon my brow. 

My hair, that is so silvery wliito, 

And eyes so faded now, 

“You’d scarce believe that once, like yours. 
My brow was fair and white, 

And* these old eyes, so faded now, 

Were sparkling then and bright; 

And locks that now you sec so plain, 

' And white as purest snow, 

Was once a mass of tangled curls, 

And brown as yours are now. 

“ And yet ’tis so; Time’s hand hath wrought 
The changes that you see, 

And, Mabelle dear, you’ll change the same 
When you are old like me. 

'Tis long since girlhood’s days have fled, 

And years have come and gone, 

And yet, sometimes, it almost seems 
That scarce a day hath flown. 

“ So well do I remember now 
Each friend that loved me then, 

The happy hours I spent with them, 

I seem to live again; 

And when I think how few arc left. 

How many of them gone, 

I long to go, and weep that I 
Am left on earth alone. 

“ On earth alone—’twill not bo long 
That. I with you shall stay; 

And, dearest child, I long to go 
With those now passed away. 

But I’ll no longer weary }'ou 
With talk like this, my*dear. 

But the story you did ask 
About myself to hear. 

“ You ask me of ray early friends. 

And of your grandsire, too; 

And of them I do know a tale 
Which I will tell to you. 

’Twas in a quiet country town 
My early days were spent, 

A happy fanner’s daughter 1 
With farmer’s life content. 

“ A lively crew were we at homo, 

Brothers and sisters four, 

And village friends and suitors, too, 

I counted by the score. 

For beauty was a gift they all, 

Dear Mabelle, said was mine, 

And few there are but homage pay. 

You know, to Beauty’s shrine. 

“ Among the village maidens then 
Was oue called Ada Lear, 

And oft we saw each other, 

For our lather’s farms were near. 

She joined in all my childish sports. 

And, when we older grow-, 

With me still Ada came and went. 

And all my secrets knew. 

“For not a twelve month was there ’twixt 
My age and Ada Lear's, 

So ’twas not strange I told her all 
My plans and hopes ancl fears; 

And if among niv merry mates 
I e’er did chance to be, 

I could not happy be unless 
Ada was there with me. 

“ Oh, well do I remember, now, 

One bright October night, 

Each star was twinkling and the moon 
Was then at its full height. 

Each village lad and pretty luss, 

For many miles around, 

Did join the buskers seated in 
The farmer’s crowded barn. 

“ The hours flew swiftly by that night, 

With mirth and jest and song, 

And merry were they all when e’er 
The red ear came along; 

For who so husked the ear of red, 

By all were doomed to pay 
A forfeit which some one among 
That merry group might say 

“And Ilarry Brown was doomed, at last. 

The scarlet ear to find; 

The forfeit was to kiss the girl 
He felt the most inclined; 

Ada and I half hidden were, 

And yet lie found t he place 
And quickly claimed the forfeit-kiss 
Upon my blushing face. 

“And as lie licnt his head to mine, 

He said, In whisper sly, 

'Annie, I claimed the kiss of you, 

Tell me, can you guess why ? ’ 

I felt the hot blood mounting to 
My neck, my cheek, and brow, 

As Harry said, ‘sometime, perhaps, 

I’ll tell you—but not now.’ 

“But Ilarry Brown, that evening, 

Ere it was time to go, 

Sat by my side and told me all 
In whispered accents low. 

He told me how, for many a year, 

He’d loved me long and well, 

And yet he ne’er had dared before 
To me the scorer tell. 

“ ‘ And tell mo, Annie,’ Harry said, 

‘ If any one there bo 



For whom yon cherish kindlier thoughts 
Than you have done for me.’ 

The glad, tears sprang into my eyes, 

The color to my check, 

I looked the answer that, for joy, 

I had no power to speak. 


“Oh Mabcllc, we were happy then 
As mortals seldom are; 

No care or sorrow threatened then 
Our happiness to mar. 

For I had promised, in the spring. 
To be dear Harry’s bride; 

Ere then I loved him better far 
Than the whole world beside. 


€t And then to Ada Lear I went, 

My happiness to tell, 

But wondered that my joy should make 
Her turn so deadly pale. 

I noticed, too, how wildly her 
Dark eyes did flash and glow, 

Yet never thought the cause to bo 
What Time to me did show. 


“In Harry soon a change I saw— 
He now had ceased to bo 
As frank as when in days before 
He told each thought to me. 

I thought he was but trying mo, 
And so no notice took 
Of any changes that I saw 
In manner, voice or look. 


“ But when lie cold and colder grow, 
Pride came to help mo then; 

He wronged mo first, and lie alono 
Should right that wrong again. 

We often met, though now there ne’er 
Between, us passed a word, 

For many cruel things from him 
I had through Ada heard. 


“ I suffered much, for, MabcUo, dear, 

I loved him even then; 

I knew no one on earth 1 e’er 
Could love like him again. 

And Harr}', too, I knew full well, 

Suffered as well as I, 

Though now, when o’er we chance to meet, 
He passed me careless by. 


“Well, New Year came, and in the eve 
The young folks all did meet, 

And to the music’s cheering strains 
Kept time with flying feet. 

I was the gayest there that night— 

I meant that all should see 
I nothing cared for Harry then, 
Whate’cr the past might be. 


Heated and wearied out at last, 
With all the evening’s sport, 
To rest awhile and cool my brow 
The window then I sought. 
And, seated in its deep recess, 

I thought how all the night 
I tried each art within my power 
Poor Harry Brown to slight. 


How long I sat I cannot tell, 

But, ere I rose to go, 

I heard two voices close by me 
In earnest whisper low. 

I knew those voices, for each word 
Fell ou my listening car, 

And one I knew was Harry Brown, 
And one was Ada Lear. 


“ ‘ Oh, Ada, tell me, can this all 
Be true?’ I heard him sav— 


‘ This story that you oft have told 
To mo of Annie Grey ? 

I never thought that one like her 
Could e’er be so unkind, 

To laugh with all and joke about 
A love as pure as mine I’ 


“ Oh, Mabcllc, dear, the bitter truth 
Did flash upon me then ; 

’Twas Ada who this sorrow wrought— 
Ada, my treacherous friend. 

I quickly left my sly retreat 
And joined them face to face. 

While Ada’s eyes, with guilty fear. 

Fell ’neath my earnest gaze. 


“ ‘ Oh Ilarry, Ilarry, hear mo now, 
Hear what I have to say, 

And take me to your heart once more, 
Your own poor Annie Grey! 

And never let distrust again 
Within your heart appear. 

For false and black as night itself 
This tale of Ada Lear. 


“ I cannot tell you all we said, 
’Twerc useless and in vain. 


But New Year’s Eve did find mo 
His promised bride again. 

And, Mabelle, in the early spring, 
A cottage white and new, 
Embowered amid the lofty trees, 
Arose to greet the view. 


“ Poor Ada Lear is now at rest. 

She knows no grief or care, 

And Harry, too, in that bright land. 
Is waiting for me there.” 


Original. 

ADA LIVINGSTONE’S KEVENGE. 


“Within its walls we made our home— 
A dearly cherished spot— 

And happiest, years together spent 
Within that lowly cot.” 

“And, Ada, grandma, what of her? 

O, fell me, Mabelle said. 

“ Poor Ada Lear, dear child, before 
A twelve-mouth passed was dead. 


“But, ere upon her faltering lips 
Cold Death had placed its seal, 
The cherished secret of her life 
She did to me reveal. 

And, Mabelle, darling, as I Ftood 
Beside her bed-side then, 

She told how strong as life itself 
Her love had ever been. 


BY LUOY WALLAO*. 

4 4 T nAVE nothing more to say. You arc free to 
A go!” and witli a haughty wave of the hand 
she motioned him from the room. As the door 
closed the lady raised her eyes involuntarily toward 
it, then the eyelids drooped downward until the 
lashes almost swept her cheek, and all was still. 
There was not a quivering throb of the heart, not a 
single unnatural start of the pulse to tell of her ut¬ 
ter wretchedness and woe. 

The room was an elegantly furnished one. The 
finest and softest Brussels carpet covered the floor; 
velvet chairs and ottomans were scattered careless-1 
ly around the room; life-like pictures, master¬ 
pieces by celebrated artists, hung in rich profusion 
against the walls; delicate flower-vases filled with 
exquisite bouquets, whose fragrance floated over 
the room; stood upon the mantel; a piano, inlaid 
with the richest pearls, stood open in one corner, 
and, leaniug idly against it, was a beautiful harp. 

It was still as death in the room. The lady sat 
with hands tightly clasped, looking into vacancy. 
Suddenly a tiny clock, half hid upon the mantel, 
chimed forth the hour of twelve. She started as if 
from some troubled dream, looked strangely round 
the room, and then, with a bitter sigh, she started 
to her feet. With a single motion of her hand the 
rich pearls were torn from her arms, and throw¬ 
ing, rather than laying them upon the table, she 
drew the jewels from her finders, and, unclasping 
a pearl which held her hair, it fell back over her 
shoulder upon the floor, letting her raven ringlets 
floot unconfincd over the thin gauz} r lace which 
nestled over her bosom. With a gesture of impa¬ 
tience she threw it back away fYom her face, and, 
in so doing, dislodged a tiny bouquet of roses from 
within the folds of Jaco and satin. It fell.upon the 
carpet, and, crushing it with her foot as she would 
havo crushed a serpent, she turned and strode from 
the room. 

There was a queenly grace in every movement; 
and now, when every nerve was quivering with 
keen, suppressed excitement, there was a wild 
splendor, a land of fascinating beauty gleaming 
from her eyes, which generally were overflowing 
with a sweet, sad mournfulness. An hour later 
and, but for the midnight darkness which shut out 
every object from view, a carriage, containing a 
singic femalo plainly attired, might have been seen 
wending its way through the city toward the 
wharf. 

And thus Ada Livingstone left her sumptuous 
home and went forth into the world penniless and 
almost friendless. She, who had never had an un¬ 
satisfied want, who had never had one singlo dream 
of poverty, save, perhaps, when some trembling 
beggar had stood upon the marble steps before her i 
door—and then she had relieved their sufferings— 
was now adrift upon Life's ocean as poor as the 
poorest. For years she had been an orphan, and 
her property had, as was supposed, been in the 
hands of faithful guardians; but, by some misman¬ 
agement, ever}'filing had been lost. 

She had been betrothed to a Mr. Conrad, a young 
and talented lawyer; but, when lie found that liis 
betrothed bride was no longer a wealthy heiress, he 
wished to be freed from his engagement; and, cold¬ 
ly as though he had been nothing to her, she bade 
him go; and then, as we have seen, went in the 
dead of niglu away from her home, taking with her 
nothing save what was absolutely necessary to bear 
her away from her native city. 

There arc some persons who were bom with a 
spirit too haughty to bow to poverty; who were 
bom to be bowed to instead of bowing, and such an 
one was Ada Livingstone. Even in her destitution 
she lost none of her native haughtiness; disdain¬ 
ing to stoop to associate with those who were her 
equals as far as wcalrli was concerned, she went on 
her way alone. In losing her princely fortune, and 
then being reduced to poverty, she had suffered as 
only such natures as hers can suffer; but when he 
to w hom she had entrusted her whole happiness, he 
upon whom she had lavished all the wealth of her 
proud heart; wiicn ho turned around aud threw 
away the gift as ho would have tossed a withered 
flower from his hand, all the fire of her nature was 
aroused, and she resolved that the time should 
come wiien Alfred Conrad should bow to her and 
sue her favor—but sue in vain. 

It has been said truly that “ sorrow reveals forces 
in ourselves we never dreamed of,” and so in Ada. 
Though she had ever been a passionate admirer of 
the beautiful; though there was mude to her in 
every rustling forcst-lcaf, and melody in every 
singing bird; though in her soul there were whole 
volumes of umvritten poetry and unsung songs, 
they were never uttered until sorrow’s scorching 
flame SAvept over her. Then it all gushed forth; 
and, entranced, the multitude read, their hearts 
thrilling with strange emotions as they eagerly 
drank in every w ord which fell from her no longer 
idle pen. 

Piece succeeded piece unlil she was astonished 
at her own powers. Her fame had already reached 
Merton, her native city, but they were not aware 


thorcss than the rest, but because business had de¬ 
tained him. 

He was presented to her, and, with all the skill 
of his intnguing nature, he endeavored to make 
an impression, little dreaming that the hand which 
now' so coldly touched his had lain warm and 
throbbing in it years before; or, that that face, 
which w’as now so white and calm, had ever flushed 
as his step approached. Ho did not recognize her; 
and she, seemingly pleased with his graceful at¬ 
tentions—for he w’as in reality one of those fas¬ 
cinating men that it Is hard to resist—suffered her¬ 
self to be led away by him for a quadrille, and 
throughout the evening she received his attentions 
with a quiet grace. 

That night, wiicn Alfred Conrad lay slumbering 
upon his pillow', his dreams were all of a beautiful 
lady witli large mournful eyes, which ever looked 
into his with beams of light and love. All through 
the winter lie was the devoted admirer of Ada, and 
among the host of admiring ones, wflio would have 
been glad to approach nearer, only they dared not, 
the superiority was yielded to him. He felt cer¬ 
tain of the prize, and only awaited an opportunity 
to lay his heart and hand at her foot. It came at 
last. They w’ero alone, and perfectly confident of 
success, he was not slow in taking advantage of 
such an opportunity. Carelessly taking her hand, 
he began, 

“Miss Livingstone, for a long time you have 
reigned queen of my heart; may I not hope that I 
can win you to reign queen of my home ?” 

Her face was slightly flushed, but, quickly re¬ 
gaining her composure, she drew’ her hand from 
his, and, taking a tiny locket from her pocket, she 
unclasped it and held it before him, exposing to 
view his own handsome face; and then the words 
which had lain so long like scorchingfirebrandsin 
her heart, burst forth. 

“ Does Alfred Conrad remember the time when. 


once before, ho knelt at Ada Livingstone’s feet, 
and not in vain plead for her love ? Docs ho re¬ 
member w’hcn he placed this locket in her hands?” 

He started to his feet and listened, spell-bound, 
as she went on. 

“ And perhaps he has not forgotten how, when 
poverty and destitution stared her in the face, ho 
tossed that love away as a priceless thing. Times 
have changed since then. My heart will never 
bow to you again; I cannot even respect j’ou. You 
can go. Farew'c 11!” 

Arthur Conrad left her presence without a word. 
Ada has long since married; and, I should judge 
by the happy light beaming from her eyes, that 
she did not lead an allogether joyless life; and cer¬ 
tainly her husband is worthy of her lovo; for if 
ever there was a noble man he is one. 


Original. 

TO MISS KATE S. H. 


C OME listen, Katie, listen! for you, and you alone 
must hear 

Of the ills and sorrow I have borne through many a 
cheerless year. 

I must tell you, Katie, tell you, that which you alone 
can know; 

The cause of ail my sufferings, the fountain of my woo. 


Draw nearer, Katie, nearer; let me feel your pure 
warm breath 

Fall once again upon my cheek c’rc ’tis c old and chill 
with death. 

The past on memory's wrings return to glad my ebbing 
lite, 

Which, ere the pale moon sinks to rest, will pass from 
earth's sad strilc. 


I remember, Kate, remember, oil the hopes, the joys, 
aud leare 

That swelled emotion in my heart, when thoughts of 
future years 

Would cast their shndows Ground our bliss, and, whis¬ 
pering. seem to say 

“Her Jove is but ephemeral and soon will pass away.” 


I could not, Katie, then believe that you e’er false 
■would prove 

To every hallowed vow you made within the bower of 
love: 

But time, like death, will e'er bring forth the many 
deeds of sin, 

And prove that tilings all fair without may bo corrupt 
within. 


Farewell, Katie, I forgive you; though oil earth we 
meet no more, 

Keep a bright spot in your memory, for the happy 
days of yore; 

And kindly think of one you loved, w hose pains are 
almost o'er, 

Whose spirit soon will pass beyond bright Jordan’s 
peaceful shore. Wallabb. 


“‘And, oh forgive me now that I’m 
So near the other shore! 

’Twas nor because r loved yon less, 
But I loved Ilarry more.'” 

“ But, Mabcllc, I am weary now. 

My eyes arc tilled with tears. 

My heart is sad as I recall 
The scene of by-gone years. 


.A Clue for Lockjaw. —A discussion 

has been going on among the medical men of 
France, on the advantages of the use of the wooraii 
in cases of lockjaw. Wooraii is obtained indiffer¬ 
ently from various lianas or vines proper to Souity 
America. The plant is boiled in water, which is 
afterwards slowly evaporated, until the residue as¬ 
sumes a viscous, gummy form. This may be 
swallowed with impunity, bur, when introduced 
into the circulation by wounds, is most deadly. 
The natives of Dcmeraru poison with it the delicate 
bamboo arrows, blown from hollow reeds, where¬ 
with they kill game in the vast tropical forests of 
that region. The animal struck by otic, however 
slight the wound inflicted, is sure to die painlessly 
that Miss Livingstone* the poetess, and Ada Liv- in a few’ minutes by a species of paralysis. .Should 
ingstonc, were the same; and she had studiously the hunter accidentally graze himself with the en- 
coiicealcd the fact, save from n few’ choice friends, vcnemcd point, ignorant of a remedy, he resigns 
who had remained true to her in adversity. his weapons to his companion, and Jies down 

In four years from the time she left her home she calmly to await death. The Indians of the Urin<>- 
returned, at the earnest solicitations of her friends, co assert that salt, taken internally, is a specific 
to spend the winter. She had a purpose toaccom- against this poison. They use both in the (‘base 
plish, or, perhaps, she would not have consented and in war. Humboldt state* that, (hough sccm- 
to remain so long. It was known all over the city j ing unarmed, the Indian of the < b’inoco kills with 
that Miss Livingstone, the celebrated poetess, was a poisoned thumb-nail, impregnated with the woo- 
to arrive on Tuesday evening; and invitations had rali, so that a scratch from it would prove fatal to 
been sent to abour three hundred persons for a his enemy. This poison appears to have nearly 
grand party on Friday evening. At an early hour, | the same constituent as strychnine, though nffect- 
on that evening, the spacious mansion ol'Mr. Ber-1 ing the animal organization differently, since 
nard was crowded. Hardly one of the invited I strychnine convulses, wliiJe wooraii paralyzes the 
guests failed to be present, so great was the desire I system. They neutralize each other. Ir is on the 
to sec one of whom they had read so much. A j theory of counteracting the convulsions of tetanus, 
perfect throng of bright and beautiful forms were hv the paralyzing power of wooraii, that the use 
whirling over the floor; every gem upon their per- of this dangerous agent has been advocated by 
sons sparkling with a splendid lustre beneath the some as warmly as it has been deprecated bv otli- 
glowing chandelier, winch seemed, actually, rain-1 el's. Sufficient data have nor yet been accumulat¬ 
ing light upon tlicm, when Alfred Conrad entered, j ed to justify a decision, though certainly some 
ile was a little later than the rest; not because he I cures of this dreadful disease have been effected 
was any the less anxious tfl see the celebrated au-1 by it. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Our New Volume.— We again greet our old patrons, 
besides a great many neto ones—we hope with smiling 
faces. Since our last paper we have been as busy as a 
bee in making a change from the old to a new dress, 
been brushing up and clearing up, in order to appear 
as attractive as possible, for we know wc stand before 
a critical audience, one that knows “ what is what,” 
and “ who is who,” and that we cannot palm off any 
second rate article for good, as regards the quantity 
and quality of the paper we offer them. 

We give the excellent story which we have so long 
promised, by Mary A. Kcahlcs, and we now know 
what we bofore suspected, that it is the best one we 
have published for a long time. What we give this 
week only just makcB an opening, and we only see a 
glimpse of the thrilling scenes and incidents which are 
to follow. After this story is finished, we have others 
which are equally good. In truth we never began a 
volume which we could look forward to as containing 
so much that is good, in every department, as we do 
the one just commenced. 

We send, contrary to our usual custom, a copy of I 
this number to those whose term of subscription has ex¬ 
pired, and whose names we Bball now erase. This is 
an experiment, and as an invitation for them to renew 
their subscriptions. We shall work extra copies of a 
few of the first numbers so ns to be able to supply the 
complete set from the beginning. But we hope those 
who intend to have this volume will send in as soon as 
they get this, as we may be out sooner than we expect. 

That Impostor who has been swindling the people 
of New England for the last year and more, by pre¬ 
tending to be an agent lor us, is still at large, and still 
swindling on a liberal scale. He was arrested in a vil¬ 
lage in New Hampshire a week or two ago, and before 
there was time to examine into the matter, it was com¬ 
promised between the rogue and the officers of law, 


They come like bright spirits from heaven, to fling 
Hope’s garb o’er this black world of ours. 

But tliy sunny smiles are far sweeter to me 
Than flowers yielding richest perfume; 

And the blush on thy cheek is more lovely to see 
Thau the beautifbl Spring's early bloom.” 

Another pieco is entitled “ What does little Birdie 
say?” Music by A. W. Berg; words by Tennyson. 

“ What does little birdie say, 

In her nest at peep of day? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 

Mother dear, mother dear, let me fly away.” 

“ Thou art With Me Still,” is a song by J. H. C.; 
music by Henry Tucker. 

“Thou art with me still, Jennie, 

Though I miss thy gentle tone; 

And I weep for thee, oh, darling, 

In that hour when thou art gone. 

But His there I hope to meettnee, 

Amid the angel-throng, 

Where joys gush out forever 
In sweet seraphic song.” 

“Mary’s Welcome Home,” is a song sung by Julius 
Stratton; words by Geo. P. Morris, and the music by 
Henry Tucker. 

“ My Mary comes, it is the hour 
She promised to be here; 

Taught by love’s strange, mysterious power, 

I know that she is near. 

I hear the melody she sings 
Beneath our happy dome; 

And now the woodland clearly rings 
With Mary’s * welcome home.’ ” 

The next is a beautiftil piece for Boprano and con¬ 
tralto. Adapted and arranged by JuliuB Metz. 


—“ Insolence, versus Independence”—“ Heroism”—* | 
“To C. W. L.”—“ Old Pansie’s Story”—“To my 
Mother ”—“Passing Away ”—“ Lines”—“ Soon, dear 
Sister, thou wilt Leave us “ Why do I Love Thee?” 
—“ I will never Forget Thee ”—“ To Jennie ”—“ Me¬ 
ta.” 


Original. 

THE GIFT OF LIFE. 

41 Tho gift of life is good; glndness and beauty aro its just 
inheritance, and guardian spirits weep that selfishness and 
sorrow should destroy it.” 


Original. 

THE TWO HANDS. 

OOTTNG in the house of God, 
kj One sunny Sabbath day, 

Two hands direct before me 
In striking contrast lay; 

Hands conceived by mind Divine, 
And wrought from equal dust, 
Each came up to worship God 
And place on Him its trust. 


“ Haste, gondolier, and row us o’er 
The gently rippling lake; 

To yonder shrine welmste away, 
The matin bell now chides our stay, 
We may not wait the coming day; 
Ho, gondolier, awake’.” 


“ Sweetheart,” abird song, is the next piece of this 
collection, written by M. W. Balfe. 

“ There is a little bird that sings 
‘Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart!’ I 

I know not what his name may be; 

I only know lie pleases me, 

As loud he sings, and thus sings he— 
‘Sweetheart! sweetheart! sweetheart!’ ” 

“ The Glendy Bunk,” isaplantation melody, written 
and composed by Stephen C. Foster. 

“ Do Glendy Bunk is a mighty fast boat, 

Wid a mighty fast captain, too; 

He sits up dar on dc hurricane roof, 

And he keeps his eye on de crew. 

I can’t, stay here, for dey work too hard; 

I’m bound to leave dis town; 

I’ll take my duds an’ tote ’em on my back, 
When de Glendy Bunk comes down.” 


T HESE lines met my eye lately, as I was reading 
a book of poems, and the truthfulness of tho 
words have lingered in my mind ever since—have 
lingered as a sad truth, as I have seen it verified 
almost every day. 

“ The gift of life!” 0, is it not a precious gift? 

A gift which the Creator has given man, all pure 
aud holy; a gift to he praised and guarded; ** glad¬ 
ness and beauty are its just inheritance.” Aro 
our lives gladdened by all of beauty? Do we not 
too often make them all sad and sorrowful by bit¬ 
ter repinings, and deception, and mistrust? Might 
not the poetry of life be woven into its wob, rather 
than all its prose? 

This world is a beautiful world to live in. From 
the frozen north to the burning tropics God has 
crowded it with scenes of beauty. Everything 
whispers of joy. Afar in tho dark woods, where 
the breath of the pines is sweet, nature is singing 
her strains of love and gladness. Away up through 
the blue ether there are countless myraids of glit -1 
tcring worlds, all shining in beauty, and their 
song ever is, would we ever list to it, peace, peace. 
And yet the world-sick heart is eveT ready to ex¬ 
claim— 

“ Father, I am all aweary, 

Bid my restless spirit roam; 

Earth has grown so dark aud dreary 
That I cannot call it home; 

Father! Father! hearing cryt 


One its Maker had ordained 
To he surpassing fair, 

And its beauty was adorned 
With jewels rich and rare; 

Yet it was a useless tiling, 

Unskilled in toiling’s art; 

In the battle-field oi life 
It had no active part. 

The other by the sun was browned, 

And by its toil was bent; 

And, to deck such fingers rough, 

The earth no jewels lent; 

Yet it had a lolly aim 
Above tho word’s estate. 

And had learned that mighty art— 

“ To labor and to wait.” 

To the golden one the world 
Its fickle homage paid, 

But in scorn unheeded passed 
The good the other made. 

But when each was raised to Him— 

To Him who could not err, 

Which was fairest in His sight? 

And which did He prefer? 

Emma Louisa Fuller. 


Original. 

MAIDEN CAUDLES. 

TTNFORTUNATE Benedicts imagine that they 
U alone are exposed to the vials of female wrath. 

“ Unfortunate Benedicts,” indeed! The “engaged 
young man,” though, regaled by no midnight Sir- 
tain lectures, is often, even at that “ holy hour,” 
as Prentice calls it, nonplussed by an expression 
that only wants the curtains of a high posted bed¬ 
stead to make it a legalized caudle lecture. There 
are kind of rehearsals through which the future 
Mrs. Caudle carries him previous to appearing be¬ 
fore the foot-lights of married life. Here is a spec¬ 
imen : 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Jones, you were at the theatre 
Friday night with a lady, were you? Now tell me 
who it was. Wasn't there? Oh, you needn't tell 
me any such stuff, Mr. Jones; you were there, a 
friend of mine saw you. Now tell me who it was; 


I am weary—let me die.' 

If there was more of gladness mingled with our 
lives, more of sunshine aud less of shadow, think 
you life would he wearisome? I have an idea of 
what life may be—glorious in the extreme—and it 
seems possible to realize it, and yet hardened 
hands too often rend aside all its woven web of 
beauty and leave it a bared and blaBted and black¬ 
ened thing. 

Longfellow says, “Life is real, life is earnest, 3 
and most truly it is; but is that a reason why wc 

should throw away ail the romance of it? May _ _, 

we not invest it in the fairy, rose-colorcd tissue of please tell me now, wont you? Guess I'm mistak- 


“ When all is Hushed,” is a quartette, composed 
L. Lawrence. “ Patty Cake Tolka,” in character. \ 
“ Illustration de L’opera Martha de Flotons,” for 
the piano, by J Ascher, is the last piece in this collec¬ 
tion. ^ 

“ The Little Beauty ;” by Mrs Grey. For the last 
twenty years Mrs. Grey, an English authoress of great 


they receiving a portion °5. lus '“- g „ 0 ‘^“ ability, has published about one work of fiction annu- 

bonus for hia hberat.onanahesoonab^ “The Belle of the Family," “the Young Prima 

from that place, probably determined to make up lost ^ ^ ^ Gamblor , s ttre tUc be8t 

time and money by victanrang some unsuspecting fee- known ’ of her works in this country, and we attribute 
t°J7 .°P« raavee « u ‘ of their quartern. popularity to their author’s evident knowl- 

ItiB not ourselves alone that auffer 1but the public^ of the manifold plmees of English society. T. B 

and we shall take no more steps for his arrest. If there , hi . ™,l,li.h rimnltar 

are people so foolish as to believe that we could let our I 
paper go at the rate of fifty cents a year, and thus pay j 
their money to any mountebank that presents himseli, 
all we can say, is, let them learn by bitter experience 
that they have made a mistake. The sheet of white pa¬ 
per which we print on costs one dollar a year. We 
should have to do a large business to make much on 
such terms. 


imagination, and make it glide brightly, pleasant¬ 
ly, as well as leave it a bare reality? Oh, I would 

I not have my life the weary, wearing round of a 
cold reality that it is to some f 
Sorrow may come, and toil, and care, and sad¬ 
ness, and deception, yet, grunt that imagination 
may still throw a halo of beauty over it all. Grant 
that I may live, not merely to live, “ eating, drink¬ 
ing, toiling, sleeping—an insensate, weary round,” 

I want the poetry of life mingled with its prose. 
Sweets are to he found in the cup as well as bitter, 
if wc will but strive to search for them; and how 
they would gladden many a heart that now plods 
wearily on. 

Fancy does much towards making this wotM 
bright. A pure love for all would hind all human 


en? No such thing; I don't mistake such things. 
Wasn't? Oh, well, you may say so, but you can't 
convince me. What is the reason you didn't come 
out? Didn't promise to? No, I know you didn't, 
because you had tho theatre in view. Wasn't it a 
nice piece, Mr. Jones? Don't know? Oh, nonsense, 
now; it's no use to deny it, not a bit of it. How 
did Miss— what's her name? HoVd she like it? 
Oh, well, now you needn't look so guilty, for I 
don't care & straw; indeed I don't! It's none of 
my business, Mr. Jones, not a particle; yon can 
take just as many ladies as you please. I don't 
care. (Of course Miss Caudle doesn't care!) Who 
do I guess it was ? Indeed I don't know, nor I don't 
care, that's more. She wasn’t much, I’ll bet 1” 
Miss Caudle looks serious, and is silent. Jones 
very much affected. Ten minutes supposed to 


Peterson & Brothers this day publish, simultaneously 
with ils appearance in London, a new and fascinating 
novel by Mrs. Grey, called “The Little Beauty.” We 
have read it with attention and pleasure, because the 
characters are natural, and the incidents striking, with¬ 
out being forced. With a single exception, this is Mrs. 
Grey’8 best work. The heroine, belonging to the low¬ 
er rank of life, yet educated into and adopted by the 
highest, is a charming creature, and we followed her 


hearts more closely together, and would fling a. 
rosy lustre over every life. My life will doubtless 1 kn-ve elapsed, Jones shows Miss Caudle a picture, 
be, as is the life of all, made up of joy and sorrow; “Do I think her handsome? Why, yes, indeed, 
and yet may guardian angels never weep to see j I_do. She’s very pretty. Who is it? A lady friends 
all its poetry and beauty lost. 


Nettie. 


Music.—W e have received a new piece of music for I adventures with delighted expectation and pleasure, 
the paper from C. L. Carman, entitled “ The Friend-1 u The Little Beauty” will have numerous admirers, 1 year's ever changing , 

ship l'olka,” dedicated to J. Hal Elliot, which we shall 1 and it will no doubt prove to be the work of the sea-1 earth with its matchless radiancy aj 
have examined soon. We also have another original 1 80n an( j jg igg U cd by the enterprising publishers iu a I beauty. That somewhat ancient 
production from Will B. Bennett, act to words from l V€r y handsome style* Sold by A. Williams & Co* 
an English Magazine. It is entitled “ LeDesir.” 


Well, what's her name, and where does she live? 

1 don't know her, and she doesn’t live here? Well, 
that's no difference: won't you tell me her name r 
Miss Smith? I don’t believe a word of it. Lives 
at Bangtown? Where's that? How'd you get ac- 

I T was the last week in October; that delightful I quainted with her? Travelling? Oh, what a story- 
episode, “ Indian summer,” the sweetest gem 1 teller you are, Mr. Jones! I don’t believe one 
of autumn; nay, more, the loveliest flower, save) word you say. Ah, yes,^! know now; it was her 
i one, that blossoms 1 


Original. 

A SCRAP FROM “ ARIADNE.” 




“ Mine be the Abbey ’b wild retreat, 

With park and wood surrounded wide; 

Wliei e grass should form a verdant seat, 

And field-flowers bloom their scented pride.” 


Musical Casket.— No. 5 of this cheap periodical 
l has been published by J. W. Turner, No. 4 Spring 
\ Lane. It contains eight original pieces. 


Messrs. Firth & Pond, of New Y ork, have sent us the 
following collection as a snmple of their recent publi¬ 
cations in the music line. “The Sharon Springs Ma¬ 
zurka,” composed by C. Berge. “The Anchor’s 
Weighed,” a ballad by Braliam, but newly arranged 
for the piano by J. G. Maeder. 

The tear fell gently from her eye 
When first we parted on the shore; 

My bosom beat with many a sigh 
To think 1 ne’er might see her more. 

Dear youth, she cried, and cans! tliou haste away! 

My heart will break, a little moment stay; 

Alas! 1 cannot, 1 cannot part liom thee; 

The anchor’s weighed, the anchor’s weighed, 

Farewell, farewell, remember me!” 

Another piece is entitled “ How shall I Watch thy 
Coming?” a song by Nellie Paddon. 

“ Linger not long, linger not long. 

Home is not home without thee ; 

Its dearest tokens ouly moke me mourn; 

Oh, let it’s memory, like a chain about thee, 

Gently compel aud hasten thy return. 

Linger not long, linger not long.” 

Another is entitled “ Song of the Swan,” a plaintive 
melody for the piano, by Jaques Blumentlial. “ Ever 
ot Thee,”is a melody by Foley Hall; arranged as a 
quartette by Henry Tucker. 

“ Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming. 

Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer; 

Thou art the star that, mildly beaming, 

Shone o’er my path when all wus dark and drear. 

Still in my heart thy fovm I cherish, 

Every kind thought like a bird flics to thee; 

Ah! never till liie aud mem’ry perish, 

Can I iorget how dear thou art. to me; 

Monijiioou and night, where’er I may be, 

Fondly I’m dreaming ever of thee.” 

Another beautiful Schottiscli, entitled 
Wreath,” is composed by Nellie Paddon. 

and Flowers,” is the title of a ballud written and com- \ Forest Home” 


Accepted.— Nettie, a Dream”—“Lines to Miss L. 
W.” is of only personal interest—“ Taking Advice ”— 
“ White Lilies ”—“ To Louise ”—“ Memories ”— “ A 
Picture”—“Love’s Appeal”—“The old Church”— 
“ An Evening Prayer ”—“ Ida Livingston’s llevenge ” 
—“ Man was made to Laugh ” is an excellent article 


gorgeous 1 I clou t cave a straw; intteeu l don't, it's none of 
personage, 1 my business, not at all, it aint. I don’t care if you 
lioary frost,” had touched the forest leaves with j have fifty women’s pictures. What is it to me? 1 
liis magic wand, changing them into those gor- only want to know her name. Wont you tell me? 
gcous hues and shades which so noticeably rc-1 please do; oh, I’ll like you so well, Mr. Jones, if 
scmblcs the triumphal banners which those war-1 you only will. Come, now, that’s a good boy. 
riors, who return from the ensanguined field with I Smith? No, it isn’t any such tliinir. It is? Well, I 
laurclcd-boundbrows, so proudly uphold. 1 don't care what her name is! Im sure I won't 

There was looped all around the strangely nar-1 break my heart for anybody.” . 
rowed horizon, in broad, waving festoons, a trans-1 Jones takes refuge on the piazza. Jones' solo: 
lucent curtain, through whose blue-tinged and 1 “ Now this is too bad; I can’t spend a pleasant 
gossamer-like obscura the fast declining sun I evening with Emilv without her scolding all the 
shone with that deep, carmine flush, so distinctly 1 while. The dear little bewitching creature I just 
characteristic during this the year's second sum-1 as if I could love anybody but her I Wait till fall, 
mcr. 1 and then it'll all be over.” 


. „ u AfonrUfl T m-nr and HOmO WllCrC UUS ttmamUlllUUJ llOWCrS OI 1111*11- I rsuusunse f 111UCUU JL JSU l IlUiiaciiPO, EUUL. 

„ . . . „ u , disc bloom with afar greater splendor aud aro-1 But J don't care; you needn’t think! do.” 

jmencis again l.ovc mat * ic fragrance, save a few pale, fading lingerers Long silence. Jones plays with his watch-chain; 
s»-“ Mary, Hannah aud _ hnd passod away . B Miss ^mllc breaks off a rose. 



on the subject by Frances Williams— 111 Gertrude’s Con-1 The, so recently, rainbow-tinted flowers—those 1 “ Oh, here you arc. Come out here to pout, did 

stancy »—“ The Fate oi a Burglar “ Misfortune emblems of Heaven’s purity, strewn by the hand I you? Very well; I'll leave you alone. Come back ? 

“ Devoted ” — “ Launched at Last ” — “ Grandma’s \ of God over man’s mundane homo, for the sacred 1 Well, now, what do you want? Only to talk to me? 
Storv “ Flowers and Death”—“ My Love Dream” 1 purpose of lifting the human soul to that “ eternal Why don't you go and talk to that Miss Smith? 
UT , fn . wKof uxfmirUa t mor andU 10mc ” whore the amaranthine flowers of Para- Nonsense? Indeed it isn't nonsense, Mr. Jones, 

“ Ll . fc ®J bat wc Mak * 3t ”j “ d ! ^°'u r T and disc bloom with afar greater splendor and aro- But 1 don't care; you needn’t think I do ” 

Mine”—“We never can he «t.«.««.! ° 4 1 1 -• - - - 

Y e »_«Come to Hardin Isle 

I“ The Rose “ Then think of Me “ Counting” \ jj erc an ^ there, amid the browned fields andl “ Ob, wont I have a nice time next fall, Mr. 

1 -..— 11 -* 411 1 “ 1 -- 1 1 T -** - smile so sweetly; you 

m going to School- 
the winter with my 

that I Love Out on the Sea”—“ A Misanthrope’s 1 grassy dingles, the bright, purling and still un-1 auntT Wont you be glad? Why should you be 
Account of Himself”—“ Home Again”—“Tbe Just.” i frozen brooks lifted up their sweet, melodious an-1 glad? Why, so you can go to see that Miss Smith 

- thems of praise to Him, as their crystal wavelets all the time, and not he bothered with me. Oh, 

Declined.—“ A Mother’s Yisit to Mt. Auburn I danced and sparkled beneath the mild, scintillat-1 you needn't look so surprised! I’m going, sure as 
“Thoughts of Evening” is not poetical—“ The Land I ing rays of an autumnal sun. No season of the the world. When arc you going to get married, 
of Nod”—“The Eleventh Commandment ”—“ Twi-1 encircling year impresses the thinking mind with I Mr. Jones, you and Miss Smith?—mayn’t I have 

lijiht Musings”_“The Tiugcd Rose”— 111 A Dream of Uhe same sad but sweetly soothing influence as 1 an invitation to the wedding? No? You needn’t 

Life ” is written bo faintly as to be trying to the eyes- l,iat ° f luUn, " n - No portion of the rolling be frightened; you’d better wait tjU somebody 

“Who would Marry?”—“The Blind tiirlConll-1 ! l “ s _°'*L of J nn , n ,A n ‘ llc!8arac . doqncnt,\ wants one. Y. 

dcnce ”—“ Music from 



“ J ,, kto . . „ " impassioned language, to lo*ok from nature up to wont she have yon? Better do like me, 
the Trees Sunlight | nature’s God, with tire same hopeful, positive I How’s that? Why, I’m going to be an old 
ae Home — The Brook — i promises for the future. 1 sure as you live I am, Mr. Jones. That’ll 


“ Thoughts ’’—“Welcome 
“ The Cottage in the Valley ”—•“ After the Storm ”— 


Mankind havo witnessed 


You won't marry Miss Smith? Why, 

then, 
maid; 
be so 

nice, won’t it?—I like old maids, don’t you? You 



■) 

had 

y? On your 

~t>v, ai >) 1 1 orchard, gardeu, grains and fruit have '' 

“ Smiles | jhme-day Rhymings Wishes for Thee My i jj ut these flowering, fructcsceucc and truly util-1 then you’d better go home. Docs Miss Smith let 
” " 1 he Little Woodland Grave 1 itarian scasous have been succeeded by tho half- you slay later than twelve? Oh l Mr. Jo-Jo-one.s—” 

11 A IT It A. M r __ 1 . . ...... . . . , , . “ . '- * - - 


alThmifrhtR”— “Life and Upiuitv “ Memories” — dcr thcir fructifying influences, the various field, I one; yon need several. Where, pray j 
L aurel 1 8 .. I _ ..— orchard, crarden. mm ins niul fruit havo matured. | shirt. What, going so soon? It’s twelve? Is it? 


nosed by John Mahan. i Betrothed “ To B. A. Word upon the 1 solemn, half-hlissful autumn which is to witness The balance of the sentence is smothered in the 

_ ; ^ .. ♦Lai Question for Discussion “ On a Lost Love”—“A the entombing of that vegetable life which so re- parting kiss, and Jones walks home solitary and 

' Simile “ Lines on tlieY)eatU of a Sister ”—“A Sobe” 1 ccntly disnlayed all its wild beauty and no 1 ' ..’ ‘ 

opring, 

And lovely the fair summer flowers; 


Simile “ Lines on thcDeath of a Sister “ A Song” cently displayed all its wild beauty and gorgeous I alone, reflecting on tho trials incident to being in 

—“ To Rovie ”—“ The Past “ The Wedding CardB ” luxuriance. 1 love. Tiiaddeus WIL.l .1 ams. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Original. 

OUT ON THE SEA. 

T IIE sea is calm, the moon is thir. 

No clouds obscure the vernal sky; 

Bright sun-drops kiss the wavelet’s brow, 
And dreams of happiness flit by. 

A vouth. from off his native shore, 

Launches his bark upon the deep; 

His dark eyes flash with radiant hope, 

And str an ge emotions o’er him creep. 

In fond delight he floats along 
The placid bosom of the tide, 

While sea-birds flan him with their wings, 

As ’round his fragile craft they glide. 

The day wears on; a breeeze springs fresh 
From o’er a restless main, 

And dark clouds hurrying up the heavens 
Cast gloomy shadows o’er nis brain. 

With steady nerve and fearless heart 
He grasps the helm and braves the storm, 
While anxious friends gaze from the shore 
With streaming eyes upon his form. 

He sees the tempest gathering black, 

He hears the angry billows roar; 

How soon will be lus light bark wrecked, 

An d he engulfed to rise no more! 

The white-capped surf in surges now 
Is breaking madly o’er his licad; 

The mighty thunders shake the deep, 

And ’round him glare the lightnings red. 

Still through all this he firmly stands, 

Nor does he yet his standard lower; 

The prize our gallant hero seeks 
Awaits him on the other shore. 

The storm has now its fury spent. 

The winds have ceased, the billows die; 

The clouds, like shadows, flee away, 

And leave the beautiltil blue sky. 

His bark once more glides proudly on 
Until he’s gained sne golden shore; 

He grasps the prize, ’tis his reward 
For all this strife and conflict o’er. 

Willie T. Peake. 

Original. 

WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 


“ Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” scale fences and bound over fields as lightly as the ot lady. __ of others. The unbending of art, the complete rc- 

T HERE arc a great many popular errors in mod- forest fawn. She came down to breakfast dressed What a noble-looking man! What an intern- laxation from etiquette, is like the song of the 
ern times that pass current for truths simply in plain calico, a rustic sun-bonnet in her hand, countenance! What expressive eyes! What -wild bird, free and joyous in the consciousness of 
because they are trite and antiquated, and have and thick-soled morocco boots on her feet, a manly deportment, she said wiilun her- being unwatched. However familiar with a friend, 
come down to us with “ the shield and shadow of “ready,” as she said, “ to have a good time.” 8C “- *? ow un “^ e stupid creature I had sup- s frn there is a slight (perhaps a very slight) feel- 
antiquity upon them.” Now, just about the hcavi- “ You will go with me, wont you, Bessie ?” she P<>scd a farmer must be. „ ing, scarcely amounting to a restraint, between 

cst clog that retards the race of progressiveness said, turning to her country counsin, a pretty . Bet Mr. 1 erciyal take tlmsc flowers, saidBcs- you and your words and thoughts. This is almost 

is this very prevalent practice of adhering with maiden of seventeen summers. S1 ®/* hC •i .2 a fr zc .®" 1 ,; or X®**! _ . unconquerable! It is not the creature of distrust 

blind pertinacity to established customs and an- “ Oh, certainly,” was the response; “I will go ^ “ you wish, said Mr. rcrcival, as or suspicion, but a human feeling not to be sub- 

cicnt institutions simply because they are cstab- immediately after breakfast. After I have shown Miss Welton presented them smilingly, saying dued. 

lished and ancient. And there is a class who af- you my pet ducks and chickens I will take a walk * . e ^ an interest m Botany, and that an it certainly is good at times to bo alone; alone 
feet to feel, and perhaps really do feci highly ag- with you through the woods.” analysis of those specimens before her would give with our own weaknesses, to probe and examine 

grieved at the least encroachment upon their ven- Matilda's appetite was unusually poor, she was aer muca pleasure. our hearts with an unsparing hand; and often 

erable idols, and turn away with sanctimonious so absorbed by the thought of the pleasure in As ho picked them to pieces, showing the most from such hours spent in the misty halls of soli- 
horror at the bare mention of reform. And if prospect. intimate acquaintance with petals, pistils and sta- tude, wc emerge purer, and more capable of friend- 

you chance to remonstrate with them, (which, by “ Come, Bessie,” she said as soon as they had mons, all the while talking enthusiastically about ship and companionship. On the olher hand, to 
the way, we are always scrupulous to avoid,) they risen from the breakfast tabic, “arc you ready?” the wonders of tlic natural world, then by a natu- shun the world, to distrust mankind and dwell 
will be quick to summon aid from their pet argu- “ Yes.” ral transition discoursing reverently of the skill of continually alone, is nursing a pride destructive to 

ment—that what was good enough for their fa- “Now, girls, don't go too far,” said Bessie's Nature's God, and of his love shown in creation, the owner. Gradually bnt surely lie who dwells 
thers is good enough for them. mother. “I am afraid Matilda will romp too much the maiden became strangely interested in him; continually alone will exalt himself, and despise. 

Now this is exactly no argument at all, and, for her strength.” and every time those earnest black eyes were without knowing, mankind. Then pass not your 

like all false logic, this ready repartee carries its “No fear of that. Aunt Charlotte. Why, I have thrown upon her, Cupid was making impressions life in solitude, nor yet always seek compnnion- 


And it is impolitic to parade my own weakness Matilda sprang up, not doubting that a few steps skies! One bright spirit hast thou which is more 
and folly by adverting to the weakness and folly would bring the bright-eyed little stranger into her pure, more beautiful than thou. This holy angel 
of that humanity of which I form a component hands. She ran in pursuit, increasing her speed, is tliy offspring. It maketh light the darkest re¬ 
part. And I should not endorse evil in any shape till she found that squirrels can run faster than cesses of the sm-stained soul. Its robe is Purity; 
by an alliance with it. And thus the slanderer for- girls, and then gave up the chase. She came near its mantle, Holiness; its crown, Glory; its only 
gets, in his hot haste after mischief, and the grati- being vexed at Bessie for telling her to do such a gift to mortals is Eternal Life through Faith in 
fleation that comes to him through this channel of foolish thing. She sat down again, and then they Jesus Christ our Lord. She is the light of life, 
liquid lies, that in every false utterance or malig- listened to the wild strains of bird-song coming This sweet spirit tells mo whence thou art. 
nant slur his own manhood is more degraded than from tree tops far and near. Thou comcst from thy home in the far slcics; God 

it is possible another's could be. Antloh! it is “Oh, delightful! delightful!” said the young is thy Father, for Ho is light, and in Him is no 
profoundly true, as Tennyson has sung, that city lady; “I would rather hear it than the splen- darkness at all. Nora. 

“Ho who wrongs is friend wrongs himself more.” did music of the operal heard night before last.” --• 

i, . , lx , * __ . , ^ . Bessie was listening to the sound of an axo in Written for the Wavcrley Magazine. 

But, oh I the actions of the just! How beautiful the hands of a woodman, at no great distance; and pvirwivo 

they are, standing like immortal sentinels along so she got up and peered through the trees to find • 

the path of history, and speaking from out the dc- out who he was. By his manner and dress she ^rpiS the gentle hour when evening 

bris and decay of tlio cycles that ran their little knew it was a young farmer living close by her A Lies on the breast of night; 

circuits centuries ago-inspiring the loftiest efforts father’s house. 

and the noblest deeds, and girdling Christendom John Pcrcival was dressed in a farmer's cloth- This hour they call tile gloaming 

with a bolt of glory. How they thunder from tho ing, it is true, but for all that he was a true child In lands across the sea. 

dust of heroes, and leap, all crowned and scepter- of genius, a botanist, a lover and silent observer And, love, my thoughts are roaming, 

ed, from the sepulchres of martyrs I How they of Nature in her thousand forms of beauty. Bcs- At this dear hour, to thee, 

whisper with fragrant breath along the galleries of sic suddenly commenced looking about for flowers, T1 . h . . . . 

time, and wake the pulses of the world Oh! it is and in a short time gathered some rare specimens. tremble fikemy heart, 

When clouds come o’er its dreaming® 

And bid them all depart. 

The crushed flower sheds its fragrance 
O’er hill, and vale, and dell, 

This crushed heart murmurs music 
To one it loves—too well! 

Lera Lyle. 


time, and wake the pulses of tho world I Oh lit is and in a short time gathered some rare specimens. Still tremble fikemy heart 

the brave, just heart, after all, that heads the “ What are you going to do with those, Bes- When clouds come o’er its dreamingg 

hosts of true humanity and leads the ages onward sie?” And bid them all depart, 

to victory. “ Smell of them; see how fragrant they are;” The crushed flower sheds its fragrance 

The pomp of warfare and the tinselled magnifi- and she brought them to Matilda. “ Do you carry O’er hill, and vale, and dell, 

ccncc of state 1—What are they beside the simple them, and you will soon see what use I shall make -*’* 1 , 8 crus b®d heart murmurs music 

and enduring excellence of a just and kindly life? of them. Let us walk this way;” and she led her 10 one 11 10vea ‘~ t0 ° wel1 ■ 

The throne of the Caesars, smitten by tho hand of toward the place where the young farmer was 

time, floats in tho classic dust of Italy—its name chopping. 4 ‘ ~ ' 

and its fame almost forgotten ; and a small sarco- Matilda now, for the first time, saw tho young Written for the Wavcrioy Magazine, 

phagus and a dimly-lighted fame are what remain man in the distance. She was turning to go in SOLITUDE, 

of the life whose career compassed an hemisphere, another direction, but Bessie stopped her, saying: XT THEN wounded by ingratitude, or sick of the 
and whoso banners darkened the horizon of the “ You have taken mo for a pilot, and I must bo VV busy never-ending bustle of an ambitious 
w< rlw** ™_ - .. . . , . , pilot for the whole voyage.” world, or perhaps soured by disappointment, wo 

But turn to the memory of the jnst, embalmed Matilda had become possessed of tho idea that sec k solitude wc are apt to exclaim “How lovely 
in the heart throbs of generations, and treading farmers are inexpressibly verdant, and she had re- how holy, how calm and peaceful J’ y Now imagine 
tho ceaseless rounds of glory forever, and think peatedly said she wouldn't “ even look at one of t | mt a life of solitude must be a life of happiness. 
h0W «Oniv fh. n/»Hrtnie w J^ 108 ® country clowns ” Bessie was going to have But rcally so ijtudo is lovely or disagreeable, ac- 

_ ° matcly acquamtea. from companionship. 

n . . . . Good morning, Mr. Pcrcival, she said, smil- There are times when we need solitnde; there 

Original. ingly; “let me introduce you to my cousin, Miss are times when we need companionship. The man 

THE TWO COUSINS. W CJ ton, fromthe Cl ty. who never muses in solitude, who never examines 

M* 8 ® Matilda Welton conldn t help looking at the depths of his own soul alone, lives without 
BY jsdwabd a. kogbbs. one of those country clowns ” now, if she had knowing his real wishes and wants! 


Imcll sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

John It. Walker. 

Original. 

THE TWO COUSINS. 

BY EDWARD E. ROGEBft. 


TT was Matilda's first morn in 
A She felt like an uncaged hire 


ing in the country. That look was a thing of magic; it accom- There arc certain feelings (which we can never 

ird—as if she could , 1C ® a complete revolution of ideas m the mind speak,) that cannot be cultivated in the presence 

. . ... . _ AT fno onoAirinhoTi/iri oifrr ln/lir «» .* M r . 


JL ern times that pass 
because they are trite 
come down to us with ‘ 


1 blossom in tho dust.” scale fences and bound over fields as lightly as the o^Jbeaccomplisncd city lady. __ of others. The unbending < 

T HERE arc a great many popular errors in mod- forest fawn. She came down to breakfast dressed What a noble-looking man! What an intern- laxation from etiquette, is 
ern times that pass current for truths simply in plain calico, a rustic snn-bonnet in her hand, countenance! What expressive eyes ! What -wild bird, free and joyous it 
and antiquated, and have and thick-soled morocco boots on her feet, a S' cn tlemanly deportment, she said within her- being unwatched. However 

“ the shield and shadow of “ready,” as she said, “to have a good time.” self. How unlike the stupid creature I had sup- still there la n siitrht ( r»Ai*hn 


own destruction in its utterance; for who is blind walked three times up and down Chapel Street in upon her heart. 


ship; learn to love both, and, like the seasons, 


enough to overlook the fact that in tho very nature one day. Bessie will be the one who will tiro out Matilda was pretty, but not handsome. She each will bring a new pleasure, 
of things tho toleration which fostered large hosts first.” possessed a cultivated mind, and the young farmer James W. McDermott. 

of errors amid the crude civilization of a century Bessie, according to her promise, went to the was not slow in discovering it. As they left him ---- - 

ago has very little claim on tho sympathy of ham-yard first. There were hens, turkeys, and be remarked, carelessly : visit TO TICE ESCORIAL. 

thinking men in our day; and the ordinary oxpc- dneks; some promenading about evidently to “H you happen to find some other varieties in mpprciiovnrwrr - ,. v ^ 

ricnccs of life would seem to teach the dullest show their fine feathers; some rolling in the your walk I shall be happy to assist you in ana- A yyiiKiiWUNULIN1 ol mo New York Eve- 

comprehension that, at the present rate of social dirt, others leading troops of little ones. Matilda lysing them.” . ost ’ writlll £ from Burgos, bpaju, gives 

growth and development, the superabundance, in was delighted, and could not leave the “cunning They thanked him, assuring him that they would me Jollowing account of a visit to the Esco rial; 
any particular, of one generation, is wholly inadc- little ducks,” as she called them, until she had do their best in finding rare spedmens, since the * “C Esconai is ouc of the many palaces m the 

quatc to meet the actual needs of the next, and taken at least a dozen in her hand and kissed Analysis of those before them had given so much possession or the royalty; having been roared at 

several degrees off from approximating itsordina- them. pleasure. an immense expense by Ilmlip II., for the three- 

ryand absolute requirements. And in this respect “Now, cousin,” said Bessie, “let us turn down Matilda was “ tired out” when she reached the told purpose of residence, tomb and convent, 
it is with generations as it is with individuals— this Jane and go over to tho woods,yonder." farm-house, but the thought of those “rare spooi- borne idea of its stupendous proportions may bo 


varieties in 
you in ana- 


pleasnrc. 


an immense expense by Phillip II., for the three* 


“ What is one’s meat is another's poison,” and the 
social status which gave rise to and demanded 
certain customs and institutions, peculiar to one 
stage or cycle, is quite too feeble and barren a soil 


1 How shall we get through these bars, Bessie ?” 
Mump over them, of course.” 

* You don't mean so?” 


“ I do, though,” said Bessie, bounding over them sho was scarcely aware of her fatigue, 

■flfk A _ a XT I _ i. ' _I Mr Pnrnnrnl A i /1 fl.of nvnniiwr. 


Matilda was “ tired out” when she reached the fol £ purpose of residence, tomb and convent, 
farm-house, bnt the thought of those “ rare spooi- Some idea of its stupendous proportions may bo 
mens,” and that “ handsome young farmer,” (who formed when I stato that the square of the build- 
Bcssie knew would come over and talk Botany in Jn & contains three thousand feet; that it has over 
the evening,) took so much of her attention that a thousand yards of painted fresco, and is lighted 
sho was scarcely aware of her fari»uc. by the almost incredible number of eleven thou- 


to generate those of another. Thus much by way with a cricket-like agility. “ Now let me see you 
of preface—and now more immediately to the do that.” 


Mr. Perceval did come that evening; and Bessie san( l windows, 
said “ she knew he would come again; she hadn't Ic is located m the lower ranges of the Guadar- 
watchcd tho direction of those black eyes for f«ma, and, though surrounded by Alpine scenery, 


4< Honor and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part,—there all the honor lies.” 

Written for tlio Wavcrlcy Magazine. 

LIGHT. 

L IGHT, beautiful light! Whence comcst thou, 
fair queen of beauty? Mom dips her arrows 


mantle; Eve reflects thy beauty! Thou givest the of the immense palace that I could by any means 
lily its snowy brightness; the rose blushes at thy obtain access to. Tho silver key is a patent open- 
smiles; the timid violet purples .at thv glance, cr in Spain, and by its all I saw almost all I par- 


point in view. “ Oh! I can't.” watched tho direction of those black eyes for “lougn luuuueu uy supine areuei.. 

Of all things in this world, one of the most diffi- “ Well, crawl through,” and Bessie let down one nothing.” not insignificant when compared with the 

cult is to be profoundly just. A man maybe of the rails. According to Bessie's prediction, he came; and, mighty buttresses of Nature. It is, indeed, a pal- 

lionest by rule and generous by instinct, but it rc- The course led through a com-ficld, in which the when Miss Matilda Welton went home, she earned a J’ c m the clouds, being nearly three thousand teet 

quires more than rule or instinct to enable him to young plants were just beginning to grow. Bessie with her the certainty that he would come and see above the sea, an aiiitude greater than that of 

be just. We would not, however, draw too sharp was telliug her cousin about planting and hoeing, her in the city. f r ! an l r \jnoantmri peak; and half the height of our 

a lino here, for the humblest heart that beats has and how corn and potatoes are cultivated, when Now, dear reader, I need not go any further; Mount Washington. . 

that inherent faculty of a general discrimination Matilda exclaimed; lor you know, of course, what happened. I need . T / 1C convent, m common with those of all Spam, 

which enables it to dispense a large and liberal “ Sec those black hens yonder! they arc picking 011 ly repeat what Mrs. Margaret Pcrcival often is closed, and the chiys of cow! and monkish glory 

spirit of equity. And yet there has scarcely ever up the com, aren't they ?” says, quoting the words of a great poet— lorcvcr departed. 1 he Esconat ltseit is but a 

been a time in which so much petty meanness and “Black hens! Those arc not hens, they are “Honor and shame from no condition rise; nf ^scul lnv* h;i 

injustice has manifested itself ns at this day; and crows! Oh, they do singso nicely. Iamsurc you Act well your part,— there all the honor lies.” 01 P a,miu ™ 0 1 scuipiurc auo me; aiuic xiaie 10 a 

wc doubt if elongated facts or distorted truths on wouldn't care anything more about canaries, if ___ gicat extent been taken from it, and what remains 

a miniature scale were ever more prevalent you could hear them sing once. I will run out Writtcn for tho wavcricy Magazine. j t hu^ bt-* 

True, m our own immediate presence, at least, there and scare them, and then they will sing as TTr ,,,_ it mu . 1 nave ocen a uox 10 us . pucacic 10 nave oo- 

tlicrc is a little of that glaring injustice and stu- they fly. Now listen;^' and Bessie ran out into the LIGHT. held it m the days of its monkj>h pndc, when ihe 

pendous slander which lend to other times a tend- field to scare them. Up they flew, screaming— T IGHT, beautiful light! Whence comcst thou, 1 hdlip II. boaMeflmat 110 m the toot ot a 

ble renown and a heinous interest, and wrap their “caw l caw l caw /” JLi fair queen of beauty? Mom dips her arrows mountain no ruled two woncis. 

history in a drapery of flame, and crown it with a “ Oh, horrid! You don't call that singing?” in thy fount; Noon wraps about her thy golden All the next day I spent in visiting those parts 

coronet of gore; but yet there is such an amplitude “l was only thinking of a chapter on Irony mantle; Eve reflects thy beauty! Thou givest the of the immense palace that I could by any means 

of retailed libel and venom, by the driblet, con- which I learned last winter in Boyd's Rhetoric, } ' lily its snowy brightness; the rose blushes at thy obtain access to. The silver key is a patent open- 

stantly changing hands and passing over the so- Baid Bessie, quietly. smiles; tho timid violet purples at thy glance, cr in Spain, and by its aid I saw almost all I par- 

cial counter. Soon they reached a meadow, covered with tall Thou cntanglest thy golden fingers in the dewy ticulariy desired to. More interesting 1 to me than 

Oh I this miserable tittle-tattle that fans the grass. Bessie led the way, trampliug down the mists of morn, and liftest the gauzy veil from off its chapel, superb with paintings, sculpt[firings and 

feuds of individuals and communities, that saps i grass to make a path for her cousin. the mountain's brow. Tiiou givest the lake its fresco work—than its court, its galleries, or spa- 

lifo of home enjoyment and gives an impetus to “What if wo should find a snake, Matilda?” silvery purity, and tingeth with emerald the lovely cious library, was the brief descent I made to tho 
ill! How contemptible it is 1 Oh! poor, wretched, “A snake!” whispered the city cousin in a sup- valley. Morn, at thy bidding, fiingest pearls and silent chamber of deceased royalty, 
misguided tattler, “ Thou art the author of such a pressed scream, thinking of those frightful lookiug diamonds from the royal casket, over hilltop and The royal vault is directly beneath tho High AI- 
book of follies that it will take the tears of all tho creatures she had seen in the fra veiling museums' vale; Noon gatliercth them up again, ancl Eve tar, and from its surroundings is most solemn and 
angels to blot the record out.” “ A snake 1 Let us go back!” wreathctli them about thy retreating form. Thou impressive. Within its gorgeous receptacles none 

Heaven pity thy blindness and give thee sight “ Oh, I don’t believe there are any here; if there ridest high in the vaulted sky in thy golden car, but kings and the mothers of kings are deposited, 
to sec the error of thy way, and sccing^rivc thee arc, I'll kill them;” and Bessie caught up a stick yet thou stoopcst low to kiss the tender floweret, and. they are interred with all the pomp which 
strength to mend thy pace, and shun that “ slan- from the grass. By her bold manner she restored “ In thy fount Venus dips her queenly robes anew, Spain, from time immemorial, has delighted to ob- 
dor worse than mockery, sword or death,” which the courage of the half-frightened girl, and they and pale Luna fills her silver horn.” serve. It seemed strange to hear the cicerone 111 - 

wings her death-hued shafts at thy brother's heart, went on. At night thou liangest the blue dome of thy pal- differently pronounce names that once had power 

and which, from age to age, hath “ stood uiglitlv it was nine o'clock. Tlio dew had all disap- acc full of twinkling stars and shining lamps, to sway mankind; for in those narrow niches lie 
by her horrid forge, and fabricated lies to stain peared from the grass, and the heat was becoming When thou veilest tliy face the clouds weep, then the remains of Charles II., Phillip H 7 Charles V., 
his name.” oppressive. Both of them were glad to enter tlic thou comcst with smiles and ehnngcst their falling and many a once mighty monarch beside. Gazing 

It is a remarkable fact that evil is always short- shade of the woods, to which Bessie had alluded teardrops into jewels. It is then thou stretehest Ion the century-dusted unis, I could scarcc/j realize 
sighted. If this were not so there would be fewer at the breakfast table. They had just seated them- the arch about, thy throne, and tinges t with fairest that within those narrow' hounds reposed those i or 
taitlers, and slander would soon weary of its foul selves beneath a spreading oak tree when Matilda colors the bow of promise! whom realms were insuillcjent in life s busy 

and frothy mission. For. by disparaging my i spied a little red mid yellow animal, and she asked How oft docs tlic weary, fever-tossed sufferer waking. Hcwhocouldnotlearnalessontoeic- 
brolhcr, Idisparago my own nature, and, by low-1 Bessie what it was. * watch for thy coming! Ofttimcs hast thofl vote and purify him, m seeing the mighty thus 

ering tho moral status of my friend, I lower my 1 “A squirrel, cousin. Catch him and bring him wrapped thy mantle about the care-worn, earth- brought low, must indeed be a poor student of the 
own reputation to me.” weary soul, and taken it to thy house m tho far great homilies ot nature. 
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WAYEELEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Original. 

“WAITING AT THE GATE.” 

O Hi sunny morn—so clail and bright— 
How fair thou soenvst to me! 

Tliv gentle kisses touch my cheek, 

And till my heart with glee. 

Why are my pulses thrillingso- 
My spirits so elate? 

O! softly let me whisper it— 

She’s “ 'waiting at the gate ! 1 

Oh! faster still, my bonny steed, 

Shake out thy Hewing mane; 

And spurn the earth beneath thy feet 
In gay and proud disdain! 

The inoru is very bright and fair, 

But we must not be late; 

For oh! I know a gentle one 
Is “ waiting at the gate! ” 

The fairy, blue-eyed maiden. Spring, 

Seems tripping o’er my way, 

With songs, and flowers, and loving wiles, 
And beckons me to stay; 

And bird-notes till the sunny air— 

A song lor every mate— 

I heed them not, lor I’ve a love 
“ A-wuiliug at the gate! ” 


by exposure to wind and sun, but small and well- and she grew dearer than ever to mo. At length herself quite aged. " I do wish I was going, for 
shaped; her dress was of cheap material, hut plain her letters were less frequent; and, though I wrote Mrs. Dc Vcre always has such elegant parties. 


I quick Hush reminded me, and, walking firmly to time appointed for our marriage, I walked up the way to school, and ho would bow; at last we spoke 
my desk, I called the school to order. After the little gravelled walk and stood before the little together, and had quite a flirtation till ma found it 
opening exercises were over l crossed the room, white cottage of Mrs. Lee. I rang the bell impa- out and ended it. Now to think of his being in 
ami, standing by the new pupil, I asked her name, tiemly. A moment passed, and I heard no an- love with Meg Hcrvey!” and she paused in utter 

‘Agatha Lee/ she exclaimed, in a low, sweet swering footsteps, I looked up at the windows, I astonishment. 

voice, which reminded me of the chirping of the and noticed, for the first time, that the shutters 41 So that is the cause of your great desire to go 

robin, who waked me every morning by his carols were closed, and an air of loneliness and quiet to Mrs. De Yore’s, is it, Lizzie?” 

outside my window. ‘ Agatha 1’ l repeated, think- prevailed, which caused me to feel an involuntary “ Oh, no, Aggie, not the only reason; there is 
ing how well the name suited the demure little shudder. Perceiving, just outside the gate, a rag- another one I wish to see more than Neil Lanecy. 
figure. Again her face flushed, and pitying her ged, dirty-faced boy, who was peering curiously Now you just wait, and I’ll tell you all about him. 
contusion, t moved back to my desk. I need not at me, I slowly retraced my steps. lie is a bachelor of thirty, rich as Croesus, and very 

tell you, Charley, how ot ten I glanced toward her “‘Does Mrs. Lee live here?* I asked. *Miss handsome, just my beau ideal; has black hair and 
during the day; for I see, by your incredulous Lee? 1.1 dun know. Sn.v. liiri c. wVin lives in this eves arwl is n.s indifferent to the ladies as nossible: 


heart which none other has ever done. 

I lived tiiom not, for I’ve a love “ I learned that Agatha was the only daughter paritiou of the hoy, who had been addressed as | “ There, don’t 7 laugh, Aggie, for it is true. I 

“ A-waiuuu at the gate. of ft widow lady who had seen better days, blit Dick/ ‘Yes, I know who lives there—just no- wish you could see him. How romantic it would 

Just o’er you hill, my bonny steed, now took in sewing to support herself and Agatha, body/ And a laugh followed this chulitiou of wit. be for you two to fall in love—no, I forget, you 

And then, with voice of gice, Alter Agatha s introduction to the school I lYe- ‘Look here/said I, dropping a small coin in his never fall in love. I wonder why you don't, Aggie? 

Some oue will pat thy arening neck, quently walked over to the little white cottage by hand. A comical leer came over his face, and he I have not told you his name yet; it is a very pretty 

And welcome you aud me. the hillside, and spent hours there; in fact, my said, ‘ Oh! I see you wants to know'; well/ folding name—Philip Rivers—isn't it, Aggie? Goodness! 

But gently now—we’re almost there numerous visits there were noticedand a lady his arms complacently, * Miss Lee has been aud how pale you arc! Are you faint?” and Lizzie 

And wimt shall be ray tote .■ t jokingly told me that, were Aggie a little older, or sold out this ere place, and has gone off to Bostin, Wells sprang up, throwing over, in her agitation, 

k-ndimr at the * her mother twenty years younger, she should or some other place. That's all I know about it, the stand covered with books. 

b ° Clarence May. ibiuk there was a chance of my gaining a bride mister/ ‘ But Miss Agatha, where is she?' I “ No, no, Lizzie, it was only for a moment. I 

_____ during my stay in the village. This had but the asked, eagerly’. ‘ Oh! and lie gave a shrill whistle, am well again now; please go on with your de- 

~ . . . ettoct to cause me to reflect a little; I was now ‘ Miss Aggie is the one; I say, Bob, that's a good seriprion, was Agatha Waldron's reply. 

1 e ’ nineteen, Agatha Lee but ten; and I formed the 'un; conic and inquire for the old lady, when it's “ Well, you arc pale enough now; are you sure 

PHILLIP’S WIPE* resolve, oue day, to win her when a few years had pretty’ Aggie lie wants to see.’ I frowned, and you arc quite well again?” 

passed away; she was a child then, hut yet a wo- somewhat subdued, he went on. ‘Well, that is Yes, sure;” and the colorless lips curled with a 
by prances SANBo n. mau to me. You may call this foolish—romantic, how Miss Lee happened to sell; her daughter Ag- faint smile. 

UtjOW is it, Phil, that you, with your wealth, if you choose, and I will admit it all; but it was a gio got married to a rich old feller, who had bush- “ I have told you all I know about this Mr. Riv- 

11 connections, good looks and talents, have /f/e romance, aud oue which, now that joy is gone, els of gold aud diamonds, and brought Aggie ers, only that he is a lawyer, and papa says a very 

nc\cr married?” queried Charley Allen of his embitters my life.” thousands of presents.' * Married! Agatha mar- talented one. Then there is—there's May Hervey 

friend, Phillip Rivers. . And the speaker was silent for a moment, gazing ried!’ I exclaimed. The boy looked up in sur- at the door now; I must go, for she will tell me all 


1 but immediately the voice was followed by’ the ap- they arc all dying for him.” 
paritiou of the hoy T , who haul beeu addressed as “ There, don't laugh, Aggie, 1 
Dick/ ‘ Yes, I know who lives there—just no- wish you could see him. How i 


Just o’er yon hill, my bonuy steed. 

And then, with voice of gice, 

Some oue will pat thy arening neck, 

And welcome you aud me. 

But gently uow—we’re almost there— 

And what shall be my late? 

Ah! now 1 see—be still, my heart! 

She’s “ waiting at the gate! ” 

Clarence May. 


Original. 

PHILLIP’S WIFE. 

BY PRANCES SANBORN. 

4 4-prOW is it, Phil, that you, with your wealth 
I~1 connections, good looks and talents, huv< 


I vesunu, oneusiy, io win nor wnon a iew years nau pretty’ Aggie ho wants to see.' I fr 
passed away; site was a child then, but yet a wo- somewhat subdued, he wont on. ‘ V 
mail to me. Yon may call this foolish—romantic, how Miss Lee happened to sell; her di 
if you choose, and I will admit it all; but it was a gio got married to a rich old feller, wl; 


The persou addressed, a tall, well-formed gentle- into the glowing embers, with a mistiness gather- prise. ‘ Yes, she’s married/ about Lancey, and I must hear. He in love with 

man of some thirty years, turned from the window ing in his brilliant eyes. “ I did not speak again, but, like one in a dream, her, red-haired image! Just think of it, Aggie!” 

at which he stood,gazing carelessly into the street. “ The winter wore away’, and Aggie grew to love walked back into the street. For some time I felt and the wild girl danced out of the room. 

He was very handsome; his black, wavy hair me as a brother. I could see her face light up utterly bewildered; the report I had just lieard, to- Agatha Wuldroif rose from her seat and paced 
shading a brow broad aud white; and liis large when she heard my voice, and the smile grow gether with the fact that our correspondence had for a moment to and fro the carpeted floor. Phil- 

eyes, which puzzled one to decide of tv hat hue brighter on her lips. ‘ But the time approached for suddenly ceased, combined to induce me to be- ip Rivers unmarried! what does it mean? O, if 

they were, were lull of expression. me to leave her—to go back to college life again, lieve that Agatha Lee, who I had deemed as true there has been a mistake—if I was wrong and un- 

“ Well,” he replied, after a moment’s pause, I did not speak of this toiler until one dav just and pure as an angel, had indeed deceived me. just when I deemed him false!” and her voice grew 
“ Charley, you have enumerated quite a host ol before I left. I was walking from school with lier. Still I determined to think it all a mistake, till I tremulous. 44 But no, it cannot be. Ho loves mo 

desirable qualities; no wonder you think it strange “ ‘ Aggie/ I said, watching her face as I spoke, learned the truth from somo other source. With no longer. I would I were again tho happy child 

I have so long remained in single blessedness; but < Aggie, I am going to leave you/ She turned and this determination l stopped at the door of one of ten years since, for then he loved mo; and what 

1 should never wish to marry one who esteemed caught my hand. ‘To leave mol' she echoed, whose acquaintance I had made while a teacher at is wealth to me now? Only a mockery, while my 


me for my' ‘ wealth, connections, good looks, or 4 Yes, Aggie, I am going back to my school now. 
talents/ as you are pleased to say. I should never I am going to be a pupil instead of a teacher.' 


wish to many with one who cared for these alone. Throwing open the gate which stood before her mation w hich greeted me. ‘ So you have 
Pshaw’1” And he laughed rather bitterly, as mother's nouso, I said, 4 And you, Aggie, are vou wl*’ *A few moments w'erc passed in th 
Charles Allen thought. sorrv I am to leave?’ I repented of the question change of common-place remarks; then I asked: 

‘ And what of mvoid friends?' And enumeration 


-. heart still mourns for the love which is mine no 

“ ‘ Why, Mr. Rivers!’ was tho surprised oxcla- longer. But I w'ill go,” she added, hastily, “ I w'ill 
ation which greeted me. ‘ So you have return- go and see him once more;” and her lips closed 
1.' *A few moments w'erc passed in tho inter- firmly together. 


4 But, rhii, did you never see one whom you in a moment, for she gave no answer, hut a tear 


1 Well, Rivers, what do you think of this assem- 


W’ould like to claim as vour wife? It seems to me, fell on inv hand. 4 l>o not cry, Aggie, for I shall of the various changes in the village were made; Wage of 4 fair women and brave men?' Mrs. Do 
Rivers, that vou arc little fitted by nature to be, come buck to see you often, iV vou wish ?’ ‘ (Jli! but i lmd no interest in them, until the words fell Vore's spacious rooms w’erc crowded by tlic wealth 
what y ou are'now termed, a womau-lmter.” will vou, will vou' Mr. Rivers?'' and smiles ban- on my eager ear,—‘ Then there was Mrs. Lee and and fashion of B—; and, before replying, Blimp 

phiifip Rivers’ face was clouded for a moment, ished' the tears from her face. ‘ I will, Agatha.' Aggie—they arc gone. Aggie Is married, and they Rivers glanced around. “ Tako care, my dear 
and his voice was half-tender when lie replied: We entered the house. Mrs. Lee sat near the win- —Mrs. Lee, Aggie, and Mr. Waldron, I think the bachelor, do not -allow your glances to wander 


and his voice was half-tender when he replied: 

“ Aud so l am; and l do not miud telling you. 


We entered the house. Mrs. Lee sat near the win- —Mrs. Lee, Aggie, and Mr. \\ aldvon, I think the bachelor, do not -allow your glances to wanner 
dow, as usual, sewing. 4 Oh! mother, Mr. Rivers name is—have gone away. Mr. Rivers, I thought about in tliat way, Lest Cupid transfix you by iui 


he continued: “ 1 can do no better, this evening, happy to do so/ she answered, smiling. Agatha 
than to tell you the story of my life, it you would left the room at that moment. 4 Mrs. Lee/ l spoke 
like to hear it.” quickly, 44 1 have a request to make of you.’ She 

Allen nodded assent. looked at me in amazement. 4 A strange request, 

“ Well, sittiug here, in this ‘ bachelor's ball' of doubtless, you will think it, hut it is also an eam- 
mine, I eau scarcely realize that what I am about est otic. Your dangh.er, Agatha, is but a child 
to tell you is not fiction—a dream which my wild yet; she is more than that to me; and I ask you, 


aud rcccivi 


successful in business, and gained a competency; “ She is too cold and haughty.” 
mv unde, hearing more favorable reports, sent “ And Ada Claire ?” 
for me, and we were reconciled, lie died a few “ Affects too much the sentimental.” 
years since, leaving me heir to all his wealth. “ What of lier elder sister, Beatrice?” 

My history, from that period, you know. I have “ She is loo rude.” 

lived here in my ‘ bachelor's hall/ escaping the “ Disposed to cavil at all, I see. But there is a 
snares of managing mammas and their fascinating new corner, a stranger in the city, here to-night, 
daughters. I shall never forget lier whom I loved i who is said to bear the palm away from all. 
in mv vouth, and shall never enter into the chains There she is, nearly opposite us, dressed in a lav- 
of Hymen.” endcr silk, the lady with dark eyes and hair. 

Phillip Rivers threw himself hack upon the sofa An exclamation from Philip caused his compan- 
and lighted liis cigar, watching the wreathing ion to pause. In the lady to whom Ins attention 
smoke as he did so. lnwl been directed Philip Rivers beheld Ayauia 


demeanors by sundry cuffs and feruiings, both at I of her education/*! continued. She spoke* then, smoke as lie did so. , h ' ia oeen uireeieu rump luvers oeueiu ziyuoiu 

home and at the country schooL to which I was ‘ Your request is indeed a strange one, yet 1 be- Well, Rivers, I should never ha\o dreamed of ~ h 

carlv introduced. When I reached the age of iif- lieve you to be serious in it, and I would agree to such a romance in your lile. What would Mis. W ho is 6lio what is h x , 

tceu mv mother died; and, as my father hud been your proposal; hut Aggie is to young too decide in Claire, who terms vou the most inveterate bachelor eagerly. r ,, . f • . rov . lin ,i 

killed by being thrown from a horse, while I was such a matter, and I would not bind her to such living,say to this i luvers smiled. Biiijllnl, \Yhat. conquered so^oon? Ins file rq > 

but a few months old, I was uow left utterly uioue an agreement.' 4 1 do not wish to do that, Mrs. continued Allen, have you never heard anything with a laugh. fliL n.im Widdnin ” 

iu the world, save one relative—my mother’s un- Lee; I wish her to know nothing of it; only let me ot Agatha since then? dued the lion is Wi o ^ » 

clc. Oil learning of her death, aud my friendless try to win her, and for the rest, even if she bestows No; and, till this night, I nave not Torino Agatha Waldron! It was true, then, that she 
situation, lie came lor me, and conveyed me to his her love upon some other, it will he a pleasure for years spoken her name. had married another; and now was she Iree, no 

own house, and, as he had no children, I became me to bear the expense of her education/ ‘ Your 1 Dardon me, l'lnl, but let mo ask, do you love hurriedly asked liimselt. In his contusion he did 

as a son to him. In one year 1 entered college, for offer is a generous one, and, though it be a most h er . v . ct / , . „ . r not notice that she had withdrawn lrom the crowd 

I had improved well the little opportunity which singular one, I will accept.' ‘ Thunk vou/ I cried, Phillip rose and paced the floor for a few mo- j around; but, suddenly looking np, he perceived 

had been afforded me for learning. Perhaps Mad- eagerly. ‘ But I leant that you also bear the ex- ments; liis proud face grew white, and his voice that she was gone; and, scarcely lndieving but Unit 
ame Rumor had already told you of my wild pense of your college course; how can you afford trembled slightly as he answered: |ho had been in a dream, he walked into the eon- 

freaks and dissipation during tlic first two years to have an additional draft upon you?’ ‘ I assure “ f answer your question. I have endeavor- servatory, thiuking to be alouc for a moment. As 
of mv college course; certainly she brought some you I can; I shall have an object for my labor.' C( 1 all these years to banish lrom my heart one Mho } ie entered lie saw, standing just beiore him, sho 
such'reports to my uncle’s car, and lie spoke to ‘ One more thing, you must prove yourself worthy * ms been uniaithlul to me; I have strove to tlmik who had haunted him tor years. She turned at 
me of them in a manner which irritated, to the of her, my dear little Aggie;’ and the mother’s h^ r as the wile ot another; but, despite or an, I the sound of liis footsteps. 

greatest degree, my proud spirit. I answered him voice pronounced the words lenderly. ‘ I will/ I still sec the hazel eyes ot Agatha Lee, and still her “ Mrs..Waldron! . . 

in a way which provoked his anger, and I left him, answered, crimsoning like a school-girl at the rc- bin 1-hUe voice speaks to m v heart; and vvith that “ Philip—Mr. liivers! she said, turning deathly 

vowing never again to cross the thrcshhold. Ire- collection of my two years of college life. Mrs. voice never lmshed, I can but love her even now. white. . . , 

solved to still continue in my college course, al- Lee smiled. ‘ Not a word of this to Aggie.’ ‘No/ 'les, Charley, I love her yet. His voice was cold and stern; hers tremulous 

though I was aware that I must win my own way Just then she entered, all unconscious of the , ’*7 V" . * ,, ’ 1 and tearful. _ r 

then?, for I would receive no more assistance from strange compact into which the two before her The last rays of the setting sun shone m tin ougli “ it has been long since wc have met, Mrs. W al- 

mv uncle. had entered. I moved toward the door. ‘Arc the folds oi the rich curtains, upon a large and a ell j ron . you lmvo changed much ill that nine. 

“ Aficr meditating for along time upon the you going, Mr. Rivers ?’ ‘ Yes, Aggie, mul I must furnished room, in which sat two ladies, both) “ Yes, Mr. R'vers. Her tones were firmer than 

matter, I resolved to become a teacher, thinking bid you now good-bye.’ ‘ Good-bye, Mr. Rivers/ young, and one beautiful. Awell-fitting owss ot before. . . 

ti.iw riwiHVnv mv evncnse.s. Throuirh the inter- 1 ‘ Will von irive somethimr more. Airyie?’ She ' dark cashmere displayed her finely formed^ figuie, “ Is Mr. M aldron here to-mglil? he said, after 


Well, Rivers, I should never have dreamed of Lee. 


Who is 6lio?what is her name?” ho asked, 


though I was aware that I must win my own way Just then she entered, all unconscious of the 
there*, for I would receive no more assistance from strange compact into which the two before her 


The last rays of the setting sun shone in through 
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mv uncle. had entered. I moved toward the door. ‘Arc the folds ol the rich curtains, upon a large^ind w ell ifron; you have changedmuc 

“Aficr meditating for along time upon the you going, Mr. Rivers ?’ ‘ Yes, Aggie, mul I must furnished room, m which sat two ladies, both | “ Yes, Mr. R’vers. llorti 


>n! Then you did not know—you 
that he is dead?” she said, in sur- 


“ One morning, as I entered in my usual care- more. After that I visited her frequently, till at second glance. heard of^’our marriage— . 

less, preoccupied way, I met at tho door a child, length she reached the age of sixteen. * “ Oh, Aggie,” she said suddenly, “ arc you (joing “ I am not married, she said, interrupting him. 

who at once engaged my attention. I had never “ I cannot describe her to you as she then looked to Mrs. Do Vere’s party to-morrow night? They “Agatha! 

seen her before, and presumed she was a new pu- to me, only that she w as more beautiful than any say it will he a splendid affair, aud you know she “ I am not married, hut I supposed that you was, 

pil. She could not have been more than ten years I have ever seen before or since—more beautiful lias sent you an invitation.” for you did not answer my letters; and they said 

old, yet I felrattraetodtow’ardlier,as to none other than you can picture, Charley. I loved her madly “I am a stranger in the city, you know. Iam your uncle had left you his loriunc, and tliui you 
I lmd ever seen. I can see her now’, with her —almost worshipped her; and she—well, she said acquainted with no one save Airs. l)e Yere, whom,, was too proud to seek a pemnlcss hrule, and had 
brown curls clustering around a face which im- she loved me, ami I believed her. She promised for the two past summers, I have met at Saratoga. • married a^wealthy beamy ; and I saw u in the pa- 

pressed you with its sad yet beautiful expression, to he mine, and her eighteenth birthday we decid- I do not think I shall go.” J pels, too.” , 

Her eves, seeming almost unnaturally large, were ed should w’iniess our marriage. 44 Not go! whv, Aggie Waldron, I only wish I j “My poor little Aggie! Philip Rivers voieo 


brown curls clustering around a face which im- she loved me, ami I believed her. She promised ' for the two past summers, I have met at Saratog; 
pressed you with its sad yet beautiful expression, to he mine, and her eighteenth birthday we decid- I do not think I shall go.” 

Her eves, seeming almost unnaturally large, were ed should w’iuiess our marriage. 44 Not go! why, Aggie Waldron, I only wish 


of a lm/.le hue; and, as she gazed for a moment 44 When she was nearly seventeen I went to the had the chance; hut 
earnestly in my face, seemed almost to read my West and began my career ns a lawyer. For a timis! says I am too m 
heart. The hands, clasped together, were browned | time every mail brought me a letter from Agatha, teen;” and tlic speaker 


imi has such old-fashioned no-; grew* very tender ns he drew lier towards Jmn. 
vmiiiL r , Avlicn here I am seven- h How have you suffered, my darling; it was a 
:cr sighed, as though she felt j distant connexion of mine whose marriage you 
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saw. But how is it that you arc called Agatha 
Waldron, and why was I told that you were mar¬ 
ried ? And my letters, why were they never an¬ 
swered?” 

“ Because they were never rccivcd, dear Philip. 
And why I am called Agatha Waldron I can tell 
yon. It was my mother whom Mr. Waldron mar¬ 
ried; and after their marriage ho wished mo to 
become his daughter, and I have always since 
borne the name ol* Waldron. I remember now 
that I heard a report about the village that it was 
I who was to become Mrs. Waldron; but deemed 
it too ridiculous to obtain credence for a moment, 
and took no pains to contradict it, little dreaming 
that it would bo the cause of so much sorrow; 
and a slight tremor shook the form held so closely 
in Philip Hirers' arms. “ We—Mr. Waldron, ma¬ 
ma and I, removed from N—, and I wrote to you, 
informing you of tho change of our residence; but 
to that letter I received no answer, and never heard 
from you again until I saw the marriage of Pliilp 
Rivers in the paper, and report said it was you; 
then, Philip, I tried to forget you; but I have been 
so very wretched—” and her lip quivered. 

« Aggie, my darling, my own betrothed bride, 
how have you suffered, and I deemed you false all 
the time, aud thought you had sold yourself for 
gold,” he murmured, regretfully. There was no 
answer, but the brown enrls were nestled closer to 
his heart. “ Now, my dearest, it shall all end; we 
will be happy yet. Agatha, will you be my wife ?” 

Her answer, however indistinct it was, must have 
been satisfactory to him, for lie bent down and 
covered lip and brow with kisses. What it was 
the reader may judge, when we say that scarce two 
weeks afterward the fashionable world was elec¬ 
trified by the announcement of the marriage of the 
wealthy old bach, Philip Rivers, to the heiress and 
belle, Agatha Waldron. Various were the surmis- 
ings and comments upon the occasion. Airs. Claire 
—she had three marriageable daughters—decided 
that, for her part, she could not see how Air. Rivers 
ever fancied that proud, stuck-up piece, Agatha 
Waldron; while her daughters, one and all, decided 
that they had always thought Philip Rivers a per¬ 
son of very peculiar faucies. Lizzie Wells was in 
ccstacies at tho idea of her favorite, “ Aggie ” sub¬ 
duing the elegant Air. Rivers; and also at meeting 
at the wedding Ned Lanccy, who proved to her 
satis/‘action that he was not “ in love with that red- 
haired image—Aleg Jlervcy;” and who, some years 
afterward, demonstrated equally to her satisfac¬ 
tion, that lie was “ in love ” with Lizzie Wells, by 
making her Airs. Lancey. And now, leaving un¬ 
told the happiness which afterward fully compen¬ 
sated for the sorrow which had before been theirs, 
wc will leave Philip Rivers and liis lovely wife. 


Written for the Wavcrley Magazine. 
WAITING. 

I ?M waiting, my loved one, still waiting for thee; 

O, why art thou lingering? come quickly to me! 
The moments seem months and the hours ull years, 
Thus watching and waiting, ’twixt hopings and tears. 

I long for thy presence as longeth the bird 
To rest in the boughs by the night-breezes stirred. 
Then hasten, love, hasten thee quickly to me. 

To the heart that is sighing and waiting for thee. 

The evening star beams in the dim purle west; 

And the news fall like trees on the violet’s breast; 
And the song-bird flies home to his mate in the tree; 
’Tis the hour of thy coming, love—hasten to me. 


Thou earnest not; wherefore tins lingering delay? 
The night-shades arc Jailing, oh where dost thou st 


see his poverty gazetted, may blow out his brains 
and leave wife and children to want, protcctorless. 
Loving woman would have counselled him to accept 
poverty, and live to cherish his family, and re¬ 
trieve his fortune. Woman should be counselled 
and confided in. It is tiie beauty and glory of her 
nature that it instinctively grasps at and clings to 
the truth and right. Reason, man's greatest fac¬ 
ulty, takes time to hesitate before it decides; but 
woman's instinct never hesitates in its decision, 
and is scarcely ever wrong where it has even 
chances with reason. Woman feels where man 
thinks, acts where he deliberates, hopes where he 
despairs, and triumphs where he bills. 

•••_ .Tuutiis tor Women. —In domestic 

happiness the wife's influence is much greater than 
the husband’s; for the one, the first cause—mutual 
love and confidence—being granted, the whole 
comfort of the household depends upon trifles 
more immediately under her jurisdiction. By her 
management of small sums, her husband's respec¬ 
tability and credit are created or destroyed. No 
fortune can stand the constant leakages of extrav¬ 
agance and mismanagement; and more is spent in 
trifles than woman would easily believe. The one 
great expense, whatever it may be, is turned over 
and carefully reflected on ere incurred; the income 
is prepared to meet it; but it is pennies impercep¬ 
tibly sliding away which do the mischief; and this 
the wife alone can stop, for it does not come within 
a man’s province. 

There is often an unsuspected trifle to be saved 
in every household. It is not in economy alone 
that the wife’s attention is so necessary, but in 
those niceties which make a well-regulated house. 
An unfurnished cruet-stand, a missing key, a but- 
tonless shirt, a soiled tablc-cloih, a mustard-pot 
with its old contents sticking hard and brown 
about it, are severally nothings; but each can raise 
an angry word or cause discomfort. .Depend on 
it, there's a great deal of domestic happiness in a 
well dressed mutton-chop, or a tidy breakfast 
tabic. Men grow sated of beauty, tired of music, 
are often too wearied for conversation, (however 
intellectual;) but they can always appreciate a 
well swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may love her husband devotedly—may sacrifice 
fortune, friends, family, country for him—she may 
have the genius of a {Sappho, the enchanted beau¬ 
ties of un Armida; but—melancholy fact—if with 
these she fail to make his home comfortable, his 
heart will inevitably escape her. And women live 
so entirely in tho affections, that wirhout love then* 
existence is a void. Better submit, then, to house¬ 
hold tasks, however repugnant they may he to 
your tastes, than doom yourself to a loveless home. 
Women of a high order of mind will not run this 
risk; they know that their feminine, then- domes¬ 
tic, are their first duties. 


But 1 near thy light step e’en now at the door; 
Thou comest as constant as ever before. 


stay? 


Allis. iS ABEL N. JOICR. 


Subjects far Cljaajgljt. 

.lx the Garden.—E very man that can 

afford it—and we may add, woman too—should 
have a garden. The merchant, who busier him¬ 
self all day in his counting-room; the tailor, who 
toils from morning till night on his bench; tho 
editor, who writes and clips and clips, and writes 
till the universe seems to him no more than a dry, 
rustling newspaper; the clergyman, who pores 
over his theology till the juice of nature dies out of 
it and out of his flesh; the sedentary females, 
shortening their respiration and their lives over 
their interminable sewing; all should have some 
such refreshing out-door interest for evening and 
morning recreation. 

There is something here, among these stalks and 
blossoms aud vines, that gives breath to the sick, 
strength to the weak, rest to the weary, and happi¬ 
ness to the discontented. You bury your troubles 
under the rich soil you turn over with your spade. 
You dig up cares with the weeds. You train up 
sweet sentiments und gentle thoughts with the fra¬ 
grant pea-vines and rose bushes. The opening of 
a morning glory symbolizes the expanding beauty 
of your soul. The rotund melons, swelling and 
swelling to ripeness, the homely potatoe-top, the 
tasscis and silk of the corn—or the heliotropes, 
foxgloves, pinks, sweet-williams,—all have some¬ 
thing friendly and soothing to say to you, when 
you come home disappointed and grieved from 
your transactions in the world. 

There is something in these subtle influences 
which we do not always appreciate, but which is 
none the less real and beneficial. The manual la¬ 
bor which reiuvigoralcs the blood brings back 
color aud appetite, aud restores the youthful joy 
of living, is not more certainly effective than the 
magnetism of the earth, the wholesome smell, the 
sight of greenness and growth, and the juild, si¬ 
lent, and subduing lessons of the plants. 


Constant Employment.— 1 The man 
who is obliged to be constantly employed, to earn 
the necessaries of life and support his family, 
knows not the unhappiness he prays for when he 
desires wealth and idleness. To bo constantly 
busy is to be always happy. Persons who have 
suddenly acquired wealth, broken up their active 
pursuits, and begun to live at their ease, waste 
away and die in a very short time. Thousands 
would have been blessings to the world, aud added 
to the common stock of happiness, if they had 
been content to remain in a humble sphere, and 
earned every mouthful of food that nourished their 
bodies. But no; fashion and wealth took posses¬ 
sion of them, and they were completely ruined. 

They ran away from peace aud pleasure, and em¬ 
braced a lingering death. Ye who are sighing for 
pomp aud splendor of life, beware I Ye know not 
what ye wish. No situation, however exalted; no 
wealth, however magnificent; no honors, however 
glorious, can yield you solid enjoyment while dis¬ 
content lurks in your bosom. The secret of happi¬ 
ness lies in this—to be always contented with your 
lor, and never sigh for the splendor of riches, or 
the magnificence of fashion and power. Persons 
who are always busy, and go cheerfully to their 
daily tasks, are the least disturbed by the fluctua¬ 
tions of busiuess. and at niirlit slecn with norfeet 


. Twilight Thoughts. —One less to 

meet mef Whose heart have I touched? To whom 
do these words come home ? Who lias felt too deep¬ 
ly the import of them? One less to meet me? Yes; 
return to that sacred spot, homo, where is centred 
all your affections, and find a—blank. You feel 
that one smile less beams upon you; there is one 
voice less to welcome you. Go into the room 
in which you have passed many hours with the 
near and cherished one in health; and when dis¬ 
ease fastened itself upon that form, reducing it al¬ 
most to a mere shadow, you lingered beside tho 
couch, and feared to fed the pulse lest it might 
throb faintly. Look around at tlic familiar objects 
—some favorite book, perhaps, with pages turned 
down. The Bible is in its accustomed place; you 
open and find the passage, “ The Lord is my Shep¬ 
herd,” distinctly marked, while tho form of the 
departed one seems to flit before you. 

. Count Them. —Count what? Why, 

count the mercies which have been quietly falling 
in your history. Down they come every morning I 
and every evening, as angel messengers from the 
Father of Light, to tell you of your best friend in 
heaven. Have you lived these years, wasting mer¬ 
cies, treading them every day, and never yet real¬ 
ized whence they came? If you have, Heaven pity 
you. You have murmured under afflictions, but 
who has heard you rejoice over blessings ? Ask the 
sunbeam, the rain-drop, the star, or the queen ol* 
the night. What is life but mercy ? What is health, 
strength, friendship, social life? Had each the pow¬ 
er of speech, each would say, “I am a mercy.* 
Perhaps you have never regarded them as such; 
if not, you have been a poor student of nature or 
revelation. What is the propriety of stopping to 
play with a thorn bush, when yon may just us well 
pluck sweet flowers, and cat pleasant fruits ? 

.Follow the Right. —No matter who 

you arc, what your lot, or where you live, yon can 
not afford to do that which is wrong. The only 
way to obtain happiness and pleasure for yourself 
is to do the right filing. You may not always hit 
tlio mark, blit you should always aim for it, and 
with every trial your skill increases. Whether you 
arc to be praised or blamed for it by others; 
whether it will seemingly make you richer or poor¬ 
er, or whether no other person than yourself knows 
of your action, still, always, and in all cases, do 
the right. Your first lessons in this rule will some¬ 
time seem hard ones, but they will grow easier and 
easier, till finally doing the right thing will become 
a habit, and to do wrong will almost seem an im¬ 
possibility. 


.Female Society. —To a young man, 

nothing is so important as a spirit of devotion 
(next to his Creator,) to some amiable woman, 
whose imago may occupy his heart, and £uard it 
from the temptations that beset it on nil sides. A 
man ought to choose his wife as Airs. Primrose did 
her wedding-gown, for qualities that will “wear 
well.” One thing at least is true—that if matri¬ 
mony has its cares, celibacy lias no pleasures. A 
Newton or a mere scholar may find enjoyment in 
study; a man of literary taste can receive in books 
a powerful auxiliary; but a man must have a bo¬ 
som friend, and children around him to cherish 
and support the dreariness of old age. 


sharp points piercing Ills brow will tho aspirant 
for fame believe those thorns exist. 

With eager haste lie presses forward, fast leav¬ 
ing behind" him tho free path of his curly years. 
Green ways await him; he is greeted by the ap¬ 
plause which so soon wafts one toward celebrity, 
for he is one upon whom genius has breathed her 
burning sighs. Beautiful and sweet are the words 
he pens; nature’s purest pathos, her most exalted 
tones mingle in the flowing lines of his muse. 
Freedom's trumpet tones he sounds forth in one 
who fears not the world, and. men say, “ he must 
be noble, he must be good: no terrible stains sully 
the whiteness of his soul, and they lavish upon 
him honors that a peasant rarely expects, and still 
more rarely receives. Nobility reverences him, 
and opens its eyes in wonder that a ploughman 
should crown himself with tho poet's laurel,—that 
poesy should smile upon one who possessed not a 
nobJe's potent. 

The admiration and appreciation for which he 
dares not hope, flatters the warm, impulsive heart 
of the favorite. Dazzled as lie must have been by 
this wide popularity; blinding as it must have 
been, even 10 eyes shut against its influences, the 
kindly heart of the peasant bard, well as he loved 
renown, and earnestly as he craved it, would never 
become infatuated by flattery and praise. But 
alas for the generous heart which lias no firm, im¬ 
movable principle of right to sustain it when tho 
temptations of distinction beckon with gilded 
hands to the paths they promise to strew with 
flowers. 

Siren voices easily lure the soul of impulse, and 
the feted and flattered poet fell before the power¬ 
ful influence of dissipation. Beautiful, pure aspir¬ 
ations, high thoughts and noble purposes were 
poisoned by the glowing wine that passed his lips. 
The glorious future to which he bad so longingly 
reached forth, was, when it became his present, 
more drear, more desolate than his past had been, 
—the sweet fruit he might have clasped was turned 
to bitter ashes by the Bacchanalian goblet lie held. 
Happier would he have been if he could have stifled 
the bright and high wishes of his soul; happier 
if he could have said with the Pagan Anacreon— 

“ Within this goblet, rich and deep, 

I cradle all my woes to sleep.” 

But the natural nobility and grandeur of his soul 
could not allow the sentiments of the heathen poet 
to infuse their own carelessness of the “ great for¬ 
ever;” and when the fiery wine was not coursing 
through his veins, the gloom, the inexpressible 
sadness was far deeper than the wild umimural 
pleasure that preceded it. The world has mourned 
as it docs not often mouru,—it has wept real, 
heartfelt tears for one whom the serpent intemper¬ 
ance blighted ere thirty-eight years lmd passed 
over his head; but the wine he loved still holds 
empire over multitudes, while they still sorrow 
that the earth shall never again know Robert 
Bums. Jeaxnie Deans. 



VENUS AND VULCAN. 


.It is not worth while to hear what your 

servants say when they are angry; what your chil¬ 
dren say* after they have slummed the door; what 
beggars say whom you have rejected from your 
door; what your neighbors say about your chil¬ 
dren ; what your rivals say about your business or 
your dress. 

.Thebe is a Rabbinical tradition that 

the throne of God is surrounded with the purest 
snow, out of which the angels fashion themselves 
the pure and ethereal bodies in which they are 
clothed w hen they visit tho lower world. 


t ious of business, and at night sleep with perfect 
composure. 

•.Foonsn Thoughts.—W e are apt to 

believe in Providence so long as w'c have our own 
way; but if things wrong, then wo think if there is 
a God, lie is in heaven, and not on earth. The 
cricket in the spring builds liis little house in the 
meadow, aud chirps for joy, because all is goingso 
well until him. But when he hears the sound of 
the plow a few furrows off, and the thunder of the 
oxen's tread, then the skies begin to look dark, and 
his heart fails him. The plow comes craiindiing 
along, and turns his dwelling bottom side up, and I 
he is rolling over aud over, without a home, his 
heart, says: “ Oh, the foundations of the world are 
destroyed, and everything is going to ruin J" But 
the husbandman, who walks behind his plow, 
singing and whistling as lie goes, does he think the 
foundations of the world are’ breaking up? Why, 
he does not so much as know there was any house 
or cricket there. Ho thinks ol' the harvest which 
is to follow (lie track of the plow; and the. cricket, 
too, if he will but wait, will find a thousand blades 
of grass where there was but one before. We are 
all like the crickets. If anything happens to over¬ 
throw our plans, we think all is gone 10 ruin. 


■ • *.Every one sits in judgment on a dirty 

sin; but clean it, dress it, and polish it, and there 
are ten thousand people who think it not so sinful 
after all. It is ragged iniquity that shocks their 
delicacy. 


Woman in Adversity. —Women 


should be more trusted and confided in as wives, j hated, when the fountains of feeling are risin 


.Tears. —There is a sacredness in tears. 

They arc not the mark of weakness, but of power. 
They are messages of overwhelming grief, of deep 
contrition, of unspeakable love. If there is warn¬ 
ing any argument to prove that man was not mor¬ 
tal, I would look for it in the strong convulsive 
emotion of the breast, when the soul has been ng- 


Orlpignl. 

BEAR AND BRAVE. 

M AN, iliou art a work of love, 

Noblest work of Him above; 

Born to live, and love, and lenrn, 

You’ve a glorious crown to earn; 

Born to live und born to die. 

You’ve a mission stern and high; 

Whether on the land or wave, 

Bear and brave! bear aud brave! 

Afortal, life is but a sleep, 

Where we laugh and where we weep; 
Life's a struggle, file’s a tight, 

Liles ail-day, or file’s ull night; 

Lilt* you cannot five again, 
l>o not Jive that file in vain; 

Heart ol live, and soul of slave, 

Bear and brave! bear and brave! 

Brother thy reward shall be 
Suited to thy bravery ; 

Learn to bear and to forbear, 

Living, live thy file with cure; 

Pine nut, droop not, lear not ill, 

Bear, proud lieait, though it do kill; 

From (lie cradle to tiie grave. 

Bear and brave! bear and brave! 

J. A. C. O’ Conor. 


mothers, and sisters. They have a quick percep¬ 
tion of right and wrong, and, without always know¬ 
ing why, read the present and future, read charac¬ 
ters and acts, designs and probabilities, where man 
sees no letter or sign. What else do we mean by 
the adage “ mother wit,” save that woman has a 
quicker perception and readier invention than man ? 
Hmv ofien, when man abandons the helm in des¬ 
pair, woman siezes it and carries the home-ship 
through the storm! Alan often flies from home and 
family to avoid impending poverty or ruin. Wo¬ 
man seldom, if ever, forsook home thus. Woman 


and when tears are gushing forth in crystal 
streams. Oh, speak not harshly of the stricken 
one weeping in silence! Break iiot the solemnity 
by rude laughter or intrusive footsteps. Despise 
not woman’s tears; they are what make her an un¬ 


original. 

“PUIR ROB. BURNS.” 

M ISTY and dim, and totally undefined as is the 
future before us, there are but few of those 
upon whom the morning star of youth still shines; 
there are but very few for whom that future docs 
not shine with a golden radiance, all the more dear 
for bring such a dreamy, bewildering light. They 
stand among tiie cool groves, by the rippling wa- 


nover evaded mere temporal calamity by suicide or no one might weep ov< 
desertion. The proud banker, rather than live to die in peace. 


gel. Scoff not if the stern heart of manhood is ' ters of youth, and under her blue sky, over which 
sometimes melted into svmpatheric tears; they are . float the soft white clouds of morning, and stretch 
what help to elevate him above the brute. I love ' forth their hands in inexpressible longing towards 
to see tears of affection. They are painful tokens, j the mighty, unknown forests of the future. There 
but still most holy. There is pleasure in tears, and I arc glorious crowns of fame hanging upon those 
an awful pleasure. If there were none on earth to . distant boughs; coronals whose glitter is faintly | 
shed tears for me, I should be loth to live; and if : seen in the distance—that distance which presents 


T HE classic myth which makes Venus tho wife 
of Vulcan is not without a subtle significance, 
bhc was tho goddess of Love, he tho god of Fire. 
She was the most beautiful aud charming of ce¬ 
lestial intelligences; he was a grimy blacksmith, 
working at his forges in caverns beneath the 
ocean. Her form was the perfection of symmetry; 
he was hidieous and lame. At first sight, one is 
shocked by this seemingly unnatural union. But 
a deeper glance reveals a beautiful truth hidden in 
the heart of tho ancient fable. 

Fire is to the world what Jove is fo humanity. 
Vulcan is the god of natural fire; Venus is the 
deity of that fire which burns in human hearts and 
lives. 

Vulcan was said to be lame; that is, he could 
not go without a stick. So fire must have a stick, 
or something else to support it, or it is the lamest 
of the elements. 

Vulcan was a mighty artisan; and burning 
mountains were the cliimnies of liis forges. The 
;od himself has perished with the mythology that 
gave him being; but tlioso mysterious furnaces 
and smoke funnels still remain, shaking the earth 
with their heat, blowing off ashes and slag in ter¬ 
rible blasts, and reminding us of rhe ancient myth 
by their volcanic or Vulcanic appellation. 

Fire also remains the friendliest and yet tho 
most fatal of elements. It is itself a god; tho 
great artisan, forger of iron, builder and propeller 
of engines. It falls in mild, benignant showers of 
sunlight, or drops in lightning from the clouds. It 
warms our hearths, illumines our dwellings, and 
cooks our food; the most useful of servants. Or, 
when given too much liberty, it breaks its chains, 
and rising terrible in its power, devours tiie house 
in which it has so long faithfully served—at times 
even licking up whole cities with its flaming 
tongues. 

So love, tho fire of life, is tho artificer of all hu¬ 
man graces; in deep caves beneath the sea of pas¬ 
sion, blowing the furnaces of the soul’s energy; 
forging the weapons of truth, the armor of virtue, 
the scales of justice, the cup of happiness; also, 
alas! turning its hand to many harmful tilings— 
the clmlicc of jealousy, the dagger of revenge; for 
this lire, too, is an evil fire, when perverted from 
its divine uses, it showers down upon us in sun¬ 
shine of benificcnec from some great and wise 
soul; or it drops like lightning from lhc clouds of 
a stormy and dark passion, it is the glowing es¬ 
sence of religion, or the Jiot, baleful smoke ol'su¬ 
perstition; now ihe flame of the sacrificial al/ar 
ascending in incense (o Heaven, and now the lire 
| that fires die heretic at the stake. It warms the 
domestic hearth, it lights the chamber of bliss, it 
makes comfort in this'house, of the body; and al¬ 
so, perverted to vice, it consumes the house, leav¬ 
ing behind it nothing but nuns and moral black¬ 
ness. 

How much it behoves us then to keep this 
strange pair—the Vulcan and Venus of the world 
—in subjection; using them for happiness and vir¬ 
tue; and beware ever how we pervert these cen¬ 
tral sources of power, these fiery fountains of ener¬ 
gy, from their sacred uses, or suffer them to burst 
lorlh with devastating conflagrations in our 
houses and our hearts. 


uw.i.vi i V *t. „ .. ...- ... .-.- . r - - . .He that cannot forgive others breaks 

cr my grave, I could never j to the cvc only rhe laurel wreath, and hides the the bridge over which he himself must certainly 
° terrible thorns beneath, and not till he has felt the | pass. 
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Original. 

TAKING ADVICE. 


S HE “ hoped I’d don my sweetest smile, 

My very WhmingesL 
For she had set her heart upon 
This mntcln and 'twas tlic best, 

The very best in town i ” and then 
She counted up his dimes, 

And reckoned over acres broad 
To me, lull fifty times. I 

She “ hoped I'd tell young Lawyer Shaw i 
To mind his own aflhirs:” | 

I only wish she'd rid her mind 
Of all such weighty cares! 

She “ thought we Y d flirted now too long, 

And he was poor!” Ah! me, 

As if I ever even thought 

What liarry’s wealth might he! 

She “knew a girl of my good sense 
Would never grow romantic. 

As lover’s sighs, and tears, and smiles, 

They nearly drove bev frantic; 

So when (old) General Richardson ” 

(He’s sixty, Kate, I’m sure!) “came,” 

She “knew I’d throw aside my pranks; ” 

1 hardly thought the same! 

“ He was not over young, she knew, 

Rut then he'd wealth and station; 

His bravery had won him, oft.. 

The plaudits of the nation.” 

I vowed he'd win tVom vie no smile, 

But wisely stitched and poudered, 

While back* and forth, and here, now there, 
My maiden aunt still wandered. 

She “had hoped I would never wed; ” 

My heart throbbed, “ ouly Harry! ” 

She “ knew herself the happy state 
Of such as single tarry.” 

I wondered, while 1 sewed, if she 
Hnd ever heard an offer, 

And doubt'd* as I turned a hem, 

If she'd refuse the proffer. 

I’m sure I can’t remember half 
Her counsel aud direction; 

I only know 1 closed my ears, 

Resolved on its rejection, 

And vowed some mud-cup prank I’d play 
The General, while as strong 
I vowed to love but Harry Shaw! 

Dear Katie, was it wrong? 

Lilly Loyette. 


“MAM MADE TO LAUGH.” 


missive with the beautiful, attractive and original Again;—“ If he should mourn hero all liis clays, row too. But the business of life must go on. 

heading, “ Lines to ~ f -,” then, With a thousand and then be transported to realms of bliss, where Their dinner is everyday to order—their accounts 
hopes and fears, and various other comfortable mourning and sorrow enter not, wouldn’t ho feel a to keep—servants to hire and discharge—lessons 
emotions, send it to “ Mr. Editor,” and, after six little out of his place?” Brother! have you over, to learn and to superintend. The widower finds 
Weeks of most aggravating suspense, have the con- even for a time, walked beneath life’s shadows? that all this is too much for him. If ho leaves ev- 
solation of seeing the burning effusion of your po- Has your heart e’er been wrung by sudden adguish, erything in the hands of a servant or a governess, 
elic genius, “ respectfully declined?” or some long cankering sorrow? And have you he knows that he is probably cheated and certain- 

But these arc troubles of the head—there avo felt ; in those darkened hours, the sweet assurance ly bullied, and his daughters are under the care of 

fKnco r,r tTin TILl vr.ii nvr»r set.t.ln vnm* diolcv t.hnllina* vnur verv soul “ Them shn.ll hmm snrrnw. n novsn-n in an inferior nosifion of life. Tf he frets 


ever her name may bo, and, just as your coat- sweet it will be to be there?” If not, remember house through the medium of an inmate who has 
sleeve was encircling that slender waist, have some these arc precincts of the soul too sacred for cold no legitimate authority in it. 
oglc*cycd Aunt suddenly make a descent upon inexperience to tread. At last ho begins to think that he better give his 

you? Or, did you ever have some mustached rival The cartli-worn and weary child of God, “ out of establishment a new mistress. He looks about, 
eclipse you in said Katy’s affections? You never his place in heaven!” Will the little one, whose As to love he makes no pretence of it whatever, 
did! Well, then, you have no right to say there is young life has known naught but neglect, cruelty He docs not marry because he likes, but because 
more sunshine than darkness on this mundane and suffering, feel out of place, if received within he cannot help it. In many instauces his fortune 
sphere. I wonder if, in such a dilemma, you the sheltering embrace of a home, where loving is not sufficient for more than the children of the 
would “ laugh and grow fat!” Try it and see. If smiles and tender care create, in his little heart, a first wife; and therefore, if ho is prudent, he rc- 
vpur laugh would not ring out as hollow as “ sound- new life? Will he fell in the least discomfltted by quires a little money with the second. Still, for 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal,” then my name the change? Docs the prisoner enjoy the bliss of various reasons, lie can generally succeed in his 
is not Frances Williams! freedom any the less for a long confinement in a search. There arc so many women without any 

But, nonsense aside, brother Charlie, and let us dreary dungeon? And who can better appreciate home or recognized position, and so many who are 
have a quiet, sober chat about this. First, let mo the “ strong pulse of health,” than the invalid? ashamed of remaining unmarried, and afraid of a 
quote a little from the writings of “ C. F.” “ We From the long days and years of suffering, lan- solitary old age. that he is pretty sure to light up- 
cannot agree with Thomas Fenton when he says guor, and the gradual wasting, wasting of his on one who will come to terms with him. But 
that pain has overgrown its twin-sister, happi- frame, will he be any the less prepared for the glo- then it is a pure bargain. In return for an cstab- 
ncss. Then, my dear sir, you have seen very lit- ries of that land where none shall say, “ I am lishment, the lady agrees to marry without love, 
tie of the shacly-side of this world—very little in- sick ?” and to make tlic care of another woman’s daugli- 

deed; my own years arc few, but I have seen “ We cannot sec why so much mourning is need- ters one of the duties of her ;inarricd life. She 
enough of life to know that more of sorrow than ed to prepare to sing praises.” Then you do not knows that she is married because it is convenient 
of joy is mingled in the cup for us earth-pilgrims, regard this life as a school, wherein our hearts are for the widower to marry her, and she knows her 
Not in the city have I learned the lesson l where to be disciplined for a higher and better? Where- own very prosaic reasons for entering into the en- 
miscry and want and suffering arc personified in fore, then, all those trials which are so well ealeu- gagement. But if little sentiment exists, the call 
throngs of human beings who haunt every street lated—if rightly used—to cleanse the dross from of duty is clear; and many a step-mother who 
and corner! here, in our own quiet village, where our souls? Are they to be indifferently laughed subsequently meets with abuse starts with a de¬ 
nature has been bountiful in her gifts, where plen- aside? Nay, indeed; God intends we shall feel the sire to do her duty. How hard it is to perform a 
ty sits smiling at our doors, and where peace and trials lie sends, that wc may make them subservi- duty where sentiment is conspicuously absent, 
harmony hold their gentle sway; and, here, is there ont in working out more effectually our life’s great those who know can tell; and she soon comes 

a household, a heart, over which the raven wing mission. Stronger is the soul—if its trust, is in upon her trials. Tlic children arc prepared to 

of sorrow hath not brooded? Not a hearthstone Heaven—for the the battle of life; and, purified give her all tho trouble they can. They remem- 
in alL our village, not one, but hath its tale of through suffering, it shall shine as a diadem in ber the kindnesses and forget tho weaknesses of 

grief; and who may say how many unspoken tri- His crown, who has said, “Him that overcometh their own mother. Every old servant who is 
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als are borne on from day to day and year to year shall sit with me on my throne.” found fault with tells them privately how different 

—of the sorrows which lie hidden too deep for liu- Again, it is quoted, “‘A merry hcai*tdocth good things were in their own dear mamma’s time. 


Every novel they read treats the injustice and cm- 


man ken ? like a medicine,’ ” which is most emphatically time; Every novel they read treats the injustice and em¬ 

it seems to me the observer need ask but one but a holier and wiser than Solomon has said, “ In city of step-mothers as a fact clearly ascertained, 
glance over the world, to say, with Mr. Fenton, the worid yo shall have tribulation.” Ho would and as invariable as that bees make honey, or that 
that pain has overgrown its twin sister, happiness, not have us receive it murmuringly. but firmly, wool comes from sheep. Every fault the step- 
even to gigantic proportions. Who can look upon trustingly, and with cheerful submission. mother commits is seized on as a sign that she is 

the oppressed and poor that arc counted by mill- There are many imaginary ills in life, and wo true to the character of her class; and the cbil- 
ions—upon the physical suffering extant of which are oft prone to look upon the dark side; and I dren triumph in tlic vindictiou of a general truth. 

nrkf Ann in n f li Aiicon/l id AVAnml- nnrl nf tliA haav tliin lr titaii 1 A urn nirnw << trvnlr ait f IV... 4-1 t /-» Kui/.lif VT • __ _ z* +'hat« It a k 1ttis_ 


do not take up my pen to challenge a war of words, beyond our own hearthstones, or the precincts of ing over those wedeem our trials. And yet ob- the terms of tlic agreement have not been ob- 
but because I am laboring under the impression— our own hearts, to find life’s shadows. servation and experience have both taught me, served. He is apt to side with the children as 

it may be a delusion—that I have something to True, sin is the original source of all the sorrows that in this world, the darkness docs exceed the against a legal wrong-doer. The wife, though she 
say, and I want to say it. In Waverly, Nos. 16 and with which the six thousand years of this world sunshine. Frances Williams. may have married prosaically, docs not like to 

19,1 sec you gentlemen have been having a little has been fraught; yet, to say each one’s sufferings --- stand this—she does not like to be set at nought 

nn n rii«r>nsRmii nnnn the ohiect of man’s area- arc in eonseouence of his own sin. is not onlv an —i in iu»v nwn knsn. mid she determines to iret the 


bit of a discussion upon the object of man’s crea- arc in consequence of his own sin, is not only an 
tion—particularly the point, “mourning versus unwise but a very unjust assertion. Mark my 
laughing.” Now you know it is the prerogative word, Charlie, you will think very differently ten 
of my sexto talk—I confess to a weakness for that years from this time. But one question here if 
very healthy exercise of the vocal organs—so, you please: When vour frame is racked with pain, 
while you gentlemen arc quiet—smoking your ci- your mind tortured with care and trial, your heart 
gars, I presume—will, with your permission, occu- heavy with some great grief, will it, in any wise, 
py the stand. relieve the suffering by reflecting that all this 

Firstly, I suppose Mr. Fenton has somewhere would not have been had not Adam sinned? will 
and sometime advanced the idea that “ man was it abate the burden of sorrow one jot? Can you 
made to mourn’’—though where and when I can- “ laugh and grow' fat ” any easier for casting all 
not say—and I have received every Wavcrlcy from the guilt upon our first parents ? I trust not. But, 
No. 1 to 16. Well, upon the announcement of this granted man’s sorrow is in consequence of his own 
very evident fact, friend Charlie conies in, fresh sin, isn’t that enough, especially in a world where 
from College, scrapes and moon-light walks, and there is more of sin than aught else? and will that 
insists that man was created for no such mclan- in the least mollify his sufferings? Can you in- 
cholic use of his God-like faculties 1 After hearing deed conceive of deeper anguish than remorse of 
this bundle of mirth, impulse and enthusiasm coneieneo? 

through, Mr. Fenton very quietly lays aside his ci- There is in tho nature of man an innate buoy- 
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gar, and spreads the case plainly before tho young ancy which enables him, in a measure, to t hrow off rriHERE are classes of persons in fiction on whom ana pvuaenr, ana long summing. ^ ^ 
gentleman. In a very fatherly sort of a way he sadness, or, rather, tho keenness of grief may soon | an unfavorable character is indelibly stamped. fh ° sc to whom she joins in her new home, and it 
talks, as though to quiet Charlie’s exuberant spir- wear away, and the heart rise above its sorrow. Fathcrs aro always stcrn waiting-women are al- is h^d that if all parties fail, she should have to 
its; and, throughout the whole, there runs a vein But this inherent tendency to huov the heart abore \y ay g and that wholly impossible person, the hear nine-tenths of tho blame, 
which seems to say, “ When you are older you the billows of sorrow is nothing akin to tlic devil- va j et of CO medy, is never tired of moralizing “ Mothers-in-law furnish another set of victims 
will know better.” Now, with due regard to Mr. may-care air which can defiantly laugh in face of and being kicked. In the same way there arc to the sanguinary altars of fiction. Persons who 

Fcntou’s delicate style—yet I only wish I had been affliction and adversity. . characters who are conventionally recognized as are going to be married, or who have just been 

present when he was writing that—I would have Again, mourning docs not necessarily follow in black beasts of family life—the personages married, arc represented in story-books as the on- 

jogged liis elbow and told him he needn’t be so vc- the train ot affliction. Gloom and despondency wbo ai . c always in the wrong, and at once wicked lv persons of any great consequence in the world, 
ry sparing of Master Charlie’s sensibilities—I need not, nay should not be the fruit of trial. anf j contemptible. Who ever had a good word in All things arc, or ‘ought to be, arranged to suit 
would have come right out and told tho young Why clothe the earth in a mourning pall because f lct j on f or mothers-in-law or step-mothers? This their pleasure. That tlic solemn majesty of their 


shine. Frances Williams. may have married prosaically, docs not like to 

—----- stand this—she does not like to be set at nought 

Original. in her own house, and she determines to get the 

Ti-nnv THivif nir tvttt better of her husband. Every man alive can be 

TIFCN THINK OF ME. either wheedled or bullied by a woman. A hrtle 

WHEN the morning sun doth gild, tact teaches her which line to take. Thenceforth, 

ecp ‘ ue 8ea ’ the children are divided from their father, and the 

A Thck mew eo^8 0 t ? mclod!r • cruelty of the step-mother is more apparent than 

When slumber’s cHain lins ceased to bind. ever. She is now acknowledged by her cn’eJe ns 

With mystic bands, thy heart and mind, a scheming, villainous, hard-hearted woman, ana 

Then think of me. her identification with the step-mother of fiction is 

, , complete. And yet how is she more to blame 

W o>r tbe P than thc man who > for his convenience, brought 

A«?dtwlukHng sSSXlh gaily peep her into this position, or even than the chiIdren. 

From earth’s glistened canopy; who were bent upon proving tbc special blackness 

When the flowers gently close of their beast? All thc subsequent misery comes 

Their perfumed leaves to soft repose, from thc original misfortune that, after his first 

Then think of me. wife’s death, the husband was forced into marry- 

J. Brainard Morgan. ing by tbo c bargc of daughters growing up. It is 

-—- - • true that a woman accepting so difficult a position 

FAMILY BLACK BEASTS as that of step-motlier ought to be conciliatory, 

HERE are classes of persons in fiction on whom aiKl prudent, and long suffering. But so wi^ht 
an unfavorable character is indelibly stamped, those to whom she joins in her new home, i nc 


jogged liis elbow and told him he needn’t bo so ve¬ 
ry sparing of Master Charlie’s sensibilities—I 
would have come right out and told tho young 


gentleman he was writing what he knew nothing the world is rife with misery? Why need we 

“ strin the mvrtlc from the brow of iravetv. aud bid 


is not hard to account for. A step-mother is not cooing should not be interrupted, or qualified, or 
irniifimllv tlift snvt fif nnrsnn to writo. nnvo.l • lint insnp.<*ti‘d. ir imnorutivelv demanded. No one is 


about. " i strip the myrtle from the brow of gaycty, and bid .reacridly the sort of person to "write a novel; but inspected, is imperatively demanded. No one is 

Now, father Fenton—do let me call you so, for the beautiful flowers which bloom in every dale and indignant young woman, on whose feelings recognized as having feelings, or wishes, or cu- 
I invariably think of you as a very fatherly sort of on every lull-top droop and die? Why, because sbo tramples, has leisure, and a passionate longing parity of mental emotion of any kind, except a 
a man—please be a little indulgent and puff away this is a vale of tears, should man put on sack- for ftn0 nymous revenge, ancl that capacity for possible or actual bride or bridegroom. But in 
at your meerschaum ten minutes louger,and let cloth and go mourning all his days? Nay, man wr iting fiction with which Providence blesses al- real life parents exist, as well as children. A moth- 
sister Frank talk to this facetious Charlie. I may was not made for tins I no was made to hear trial, mog ^ a ][ young ladies. When a mother comes to er may love her daughter very clearly, and yet be 
say nothing new or strange, but I want to talk ber and sorrow, and suffering, but to bear it bravely, S ce a young married daughter, it is not the elder- proucl and happy to see her married. After the 
cause I do. Now lam not “ College-learnt,” like nobly, even choeriuliy. . ly lady, bent on the prosaic purposes of seeing a marriage is over thc love is not suddenly extin- 

our Charlie, hut I can boast it has not been three Again, quoting from the above mentioned author, ( ; hild in ber happiness, and showing how every- guishetl. She longs to see again the girl who has 
weeks since I saw thc inside of ail Academy; so, it How often have wc observed students growing thing can be best managed, but it is thc happy breakfasted w T ith her for perhaps twenty years, 
t nm « ninin in cnnn/.ii ” t ii-iict tn min* hirliilirmifP thin and dvsnentic—thcoloencal. esncciallv—from •..i _i . 1 ^ 1:71.1. —<■ -...1___.. fimiKimrl nhiMiuh 


inspected, is imperatively demanded. No one is 
recognized as having feelings, or wishes, or cu- 


would not disturb me in thc least. doubtless have observed students growing tlnn f am ji y secrets to the world. Unfortunately the however, is full of her new whiskered toys, and 

The great Somebody has said that, from exten- und dyspeptic, but not from the idea that man j an m ia jr e 0 f fiction is conventionally adopted in half begins to think mamma a bore. The son-in- 
sive travel and observation, he has found there was made to mourn, very true there arc some, of rca f hf c . Young people assume, as a matter of law knows she is an awful bore, on tho authority 
was “ much in thc world to condemn, little to com- the sanctimonious order, who stalk up and down courfie tiia.t ilieir black beasts must be ahvays in of the sixty last novels lie has read. It never oc- 
mend, and a great deal to laugh at, but the wise the earth with most doleful long-faccdncss, even dic wron g # Considerable injustice is done ill this curs to him to think liow dreadful a bore he must 
author docs not inform us which would sink the deeming it almost a sm. to smile, but these by no way Very often black beasts would be of a nice have been to liis mother-in-law when he was en- 
ecalc were the causes of mirth and sorrow placed means comprise tlic majority of the w r orld. And, grc * y 110t positively white, w'erc they not gaged. A few years later he will perhaps realize 

in the same balance,—so we must judge for our- according to my ow r n observation, students grow treated as recognized negrecs from the first. It is the nuisance of having a strange man privileged 


in the same balance—so we must „ „ . ****..*.« _.. ........ . .„ .^- ,- 

selYCs. But if Robert Bums, whose whole life was lean and pale from severe mental exertion—winch ;l i so mi her unfair to the poor creatures that all to be one of your family, to have a room appro- 
burdened with labor, care and sorrow, isn’t sufil- is certainly highly reprehensible when, at thc sac- dlcy i u we to go through should be thrown entire- printed to his fondnesses, and to stay two weeks 
cient authority, that “ man was made to mourn,” rifice of health, more than from any oilier cause. j y iu t p c P lmde; and yet a little reflection will or four, exactly as lie likes. However, a bride- 
is Charles Florida, whoso pathway may bo strewn As to the theological students, wc may meet show any 011 c that they have their trials. Wc do groom thinks the universe constructed for him, 
with flowers, and better authority for the contrary them in tho street with half a biblical library under not in the least wish to write them-up, or to make and when thc mother-iu-Uiw arrives he is filled 
assertion? their arms, pale, cold, and sedate as a ghost, yet in out that step-motliers, mother-in-law, or old maids, with honest indignation. Loving her daughter, 

“ Man laughs more than he mourns,” docs ho? thc social circle it has been my pleasure to find are always kind, considerate and delightful. But she cannot help coming, and, being a woman, she 
My dear sir, do you know what trouble is? Did them, invariably, as jovial class of students as it they have been so unmercifully run down in fic- cannot, when left alone with another woman, help 
you ever sit down to your writing desk full of in- has ever been myjhappincss to meet; free from tion that they deserve to have a good word said talking of housekeeping matters. As she has had 
spiration of some theme for the Wavcrlcy—and, frivolity and levity, but cheerful, abounding in to them to make things a little even. twenty years experience in housekeeping, and her 


creatures that all to be one of your family, to have a room appro- 


crwhelmning effusion, have some elf of mifcliicf Charlie, you cannot have very exalted views of step-daughters, nor is there anything very senti- She is proud of the baby, and longs to see it 
upset the inkstand, thereby consigning all these Heaven if you deem its glories confined to songs of mental in the mode in which the novercce is gener- properly taken care of. But the happy couple 
brain-efforts to the inky blackness of oblivion ? praise. Think you our immortal sonls, with tlieir ally introduced into her new home. Let us sup- often receive her attentions with great coolness, 
Or, having carefully prepared another manuscript, immcasureable capacities and licaven-born attri- pose that a widower has married his first wife for and aver that mamma thinks no one cun take 
have you seen thc wind, in one of its wild freaks butes, could be satisfird with an eternity of psalm- love, that he lias been tenderly attached to her, charge of a baby but herself. The nurse, who 
whisk it out of the window? Or, did you ever go singing? Nay, I cannot but think, that, though an and that they and tlieir children have made up a wishes to tvrrauizc over the youngmoiher,pru- 
off into a rhapsody of eloquence over a “pome,” important part, it will he a very snmll part of the very happy family party. A dark day comes, and dcntly aggravates this feeling, and before long 
study all day and dream all night, about the rhythm glorious employment reserved for tho children of the wife dies. At first die husband is overwhelmed grandmamma is given to understand that thc baby 
aud metre, and finally christening tho precious God. with grief, and tho children feel some sort of sor- is not hers. Being themselves in the heyday of 
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tho truth must be told, few of our theatrical divin¬ 
ities arc endowed with profuse chtvdeures, and if 
they were, the incessant demand would soon ex¬ 
haust tho supply. Mademoiselle Alice glories in 
the possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t 

S ail with one of them for less than a dutchy. Her 
Russian admirers, Count de L. and tho Baron do 
M., both happen to have hair of the same golden 
hue as that of their mutual Dulcinea. Each beg¬ 
ged lor a tress of her hair in oxchango for a look 
of his own, to which the charming creature readily 
assented, and, without touchiug a single hair of 
her head, cunningly managed to effect an exchange 
of parcels, by which each gentleman received a tuft 
of his rivars capillaries. The Count now wears 
tho Baron’s “ wool” next his heart, and the Baron 
sleeps with tho Count’s scalp-lock under his pillow. 
What terrible deceivers these “ feminine women ” 
are! _ 

.Sixteen Years Old. —It is just six¬ 
teen years since Prof. Morse put up tho first Elec¬ 
tric Telegraph in America. The first piece of news 
sent over it was the nomination of James K. Polk 
for President made at Baltimore, and announced 
in Washington “two hours in advance of the mail.” 
No one of that day, probably not even the Profes¬ 
sor himself, dreamed how closely the Electric 
Wire would be interwoven with our daily life. 
Now, railroad trains are run by electricity, Thioves 
arc caught by electricity. Watches are set and 
clocks strike by electricity. Armies march and 
fleets sail at its bidding. ''Treaties are negotiated. 
Two friends in remote towns, by its help, sit down 
and have a family game of chess. Two Emperors, 
a thousand miles apart, by its help, carry on the 
siege of a distant city. By night it flies all over 
tlio world, gathering up news to serve up to us at 
breakfast. By day it flies all over the world, here 
congratulating a bride, there ordering a funeral, 
hero wanting of disaster, there summoning help 
to a wreck, here buying pork by the hundred bar¬ 
rels, there polling grain by tho thousand bushels, 
arranging for feasts and tights, for sermons and 
stock bargaing, for the harmonies of a concert and 
the discords of convention, for law making, for 
law breaking, the fall of Empires and the fall of 
the thennometer, the candidates for the Presidency 
and the candidates for the Penitentiary. Truly 
the romance of the Arabian Nights is tame besides 
the reality of tho Electric Wire. 

.The Loafer. — The most miserable, 

hopeless scrap of humanity, is an idle man—a man 
whose chief aim of life is to “ loaf”—to waste iu 
listless lounging and mental aud physical inaction, 
the best years of his life. There are numbers of 
such beiugs here and in every other town, misera¬ 
ble loafers, whose sole occupation is to avoid em¬ 
ployment of auy kind—whose lives can scarcely 
be called lives, who die one after another, and leave 
behind them—what? A vacancy to be mourned? 
No, for they are in themselves vacancies, not men. 
To these atoms society owes nothing. The history 
of the world’s progress ignores their names, their 
existence, and beiug dead, the grave contains no 
more inert, worthless earth than it did before. 
They become chronic nuisances; they have no lo¬ 
cal habitation or name in so far as regards their 
worth or value, anti from day to day, in the haunts 
of busy meu, they pass curreut as uncurrcnt funds 
—at so much of a discount that they can’t even 
buy themselves. The only apparent exertion they 
exhibit is that which enables them to be eternally 
iu somebody’s business. They never do any 
special harm and never accomplish any good. 
They die only when they get too lazy and indolent 
to use their respiratory organs. They never get 
the consumption, because they haven’t energy 
enough to cough. They give employment to no¬ 
body, for they have none for themselves. It costs 
a great deal more to get them to the polls to de¬ 
posit their votes than their votes, carcasses and 
the entire election is worth. From these, and such 
as these, may fortune preserve all well meaning 
mortals. _ 

. An Old Soldier. —An old soldier of 

the Empire has recently died at the Hotel des In- 
valides ut Paris. He was once taken prisoner by 
the English, aud hitting heard that the incurable 
invalids were sent back to their native country,.Jic 
thought he would make himself eligible lor a re¬ 
turn trip. So he tried to destroy his sight by rub¬ 
bing snuff into his eyes, but only succeeded iu giv¬ 
ing himself the oplitaliuia. He, however, feigned 
blindness, and persisted in so doing for over three 
years, thus deceiving the guard, his fellow prison¬ 
ers, and even the physicians. 

One day an officer of the government came to 
read to the prisoners the lists of the disabled, who 
were sent back to France. To the consternation 
of our would-be blind-man, his name was not pro¬ 
nounced. The list was placed on the table, and 
glancing at it he suw his name boldly written. 
Losing liis presence of mind he showed it to the 
offiiecr. 

“ You are not then as blind as you pretend to 
be,” remarked the functionary. 

The unlucky man, caught in the act, acknowl¬ 
edged his stratagem. 

“ For three years,” said he, “ I have feigned 
blindness, as the only means by which I could 
ever see my country again.” 

The officer was touched with his patriotism, de¬ 
clared he had no right to efface the name from tlie 
list, and so the prisoner was sent back to Paris, 
and passed his remaining years at the Hotel des 
Invalidcs, “ lighting his battle o’er again.” 

.When Ladies Should be Looked 

At.—A writer of the Atlantic Monthly thus en¬ 
lightens the belles of the street concerning the in- 
uiionable rights of men to look at pretty faces : 

“ There are some very pretty, but unhappily very 
ill-bred women, who don’t understand the laws of 
the road with regard to handsome faces. Nature 
and custom would no doubt agree in conceding to 
all males the light ol' at least two distinct looks 
at every comely female countenance, without any 
infraction of the rules of courtesy, or the sentiment 
of respect. The first look is necessary to define the 
.person of tho individual one meets, so as to avoid 
her in passing. Any unusual attraction discover¬ 
ed in a first glance is sufficient apology lor tho 
second—not a prolonged and impertinent stare, 
but un appreciating homage of the eyes, such as a 
stranger may inoffensively yield to a passing im¬ 
age. It is astonishing how morbidly sensitive, 


some vulgar beauties are to the slightest demon¬ 
stration of this kind. When a lady walks the 
streets she should leave her indignant counte¬ 
nance at home; she knows well enough that tho 
street is a picture gallery, where pretty laces fram¬ 
ed in pretty bonnets are meant to be seen and 
everybody has a right to see them. 

. .; The Poisoning Mania. —The conta¬ 

gion of crime, says the New York Herald, is one of 
the most irresistible epidemics known to humanity. 
Strange as it may appear, it rarely happens that 
any great violation of natural or human laws is 
committed without its immediately finding imita¬ 
tors. In the Middle Ages the example of the Bor- 
gias led to a number of muders, in which poison 
was the favorite agent. At a latter period the suc¬ 
cess of a Brinvilliei*s, in tho compounding of subtle 
distilments of a similar deadly character, filled the 
prisons of France with students iu the same fearful 
school. Iu Eugland, within the last year or two, 
the taking of life by poison has become a common 
practice. The Hugely murder gave an impulse to 
it, which proves that the love of imitation is one of 
tlio strongest impulses amoug the viciously dis¬ 
posed. Iu the country, we regret to say, that the 
intluouco of example is no loss powerful in these 
matters. Within a few mouths have occurred a 
number of poisonings, which, for cold-bloodedness 
aud deliberate atrocity, cannot be surpassed by 
any of the crimes recorded in tho causes celtbrts. 
First we had the case of Stephens, who killed his 
wife by slow doses of arsenic; then that at Wey¬ 
mouth, where a party is charged with poisoning 
first his own wife, and then two sisters, whom he is 
said to have seduced; aud lastly, the Kutlaud case, 
in which a medical man is accused of disposing of 
his wile in a similar manner. The occurrences 
furnish a sad commentary on our boasted civiliza¬ 
tion. It is evident them is a screw loose some¬ 
where, or we should not have such things oil 
record. If our clergy devoted less attention to hu¬ 
manitarian abstractions, and more time to the 
practical teachings of Christianity, we are satisfied 
that the public mind would not be so frequently 
scocked by these dreadful occurrences. 

.Tile Two-Headed Eagle. —The ori¬ 
gin of the dovice of the eagle on national and royal 
banners may be traced to very early times. It was 
the ensign of tho ancient kings of Persia and Baby¬ 
lon. The Homans adopted many other fiigures oil 
their camp standards; but Marius, B. 0.102, made 
the eagle alone the ensign of the legions, and con¬ 
fined the other figures to the cohorts. From the 
Homans, the French, under the empire, adopted 
the eagle. Tlie emperors of the Western Homan 
Empire used a black eagle, those of the East, a 
golden one. Tlie sign of the golden eagle, met 
with in taverns, is an allusion to the emperors of 
the East. Since the time of the Homans almost 
every State that has assumed the designation of an 
empire lias taken tlie eagle for its ensign; Austria, 
Prussia, Kussia, Poland and France all took the 
eagle. The two-headed eagle signifies a double 
empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim to 
be considered the successors of tlie Cassurs of 
Home, use tlie double-headed eagle, which is tlie 
eagle of the eastern emperors with that of tlie 
western, typifying the “ Holy Roman Empire,” of 
which the emperors of Germany (now merged in 
the House of Austria) consider themselves as the 
representatives. Charlemagne was the first to use 
it; for when he became master of the whole of the 
German Empire, he added the second head to the 
eagle, A. L>. 80*2, to denote that the empires of Home 
aud Germany wore uuited in him. As it is among 
birds the king, and being the emblem of a noble 
nature, from its strength of wing, and eye, and 
courage, and also of conscious strength and innate 
power, the eagle has been universally preferred as 
the continental emblem of sovereignty. Of the 
different eagles of heraldry, the black eagle is con¬ 
sidered the most noble, especially when blazoned on 
a golden shield. __ 

.The Tomb of Swedenborg. —In a re¬ 
cent London letter we find the following para¬ 
graph :—“ A few days ago I inquired at one of the 
thousand old book shops for any of Swedenborg’s 
books, and was told by the old man that there was 
of late a great inquiry for Swedenborg’s works, but 
that none were offered for sale. From thence I 
went to visit the tomb of tlie greatest man of learn¬ 
ing and piety of whom there is any record. Swe¬ 
denborg (lied in Loudon in 1702, and was buried in 
tlie vault of the Swedish Lutheran chapel in 
Prince’s square, Bateliife road. It is a quiet, ueat 
little square, not more than eighty yards on a side, 
and tlie little eliapel, surrounded by two strong iron 
railings, stands in the middle of tlie churchyard. 
Two old Swedes, in attendance, unlocked the great 
gates and the door of the chapel, and we entered 
the prettiest place of worship I remember to have 
seen. On the northern side wall there is a neat 
white marble tablet erected to Swedenborg, and 
the guide pointed out to us the spot where his re¬ 
mains lie in three huge coffins. 1 learned that tlie 
number of visitors to tlie tomb are yearly increas¬ 
ing, and although his doctrines and faith were not 
quite in harmony with those of the Lutherans, 
that, nevertheless, liis memory was much revered 
by this congregation. The house where he last 
lived and died was in the neighborhood, but it is 
not exactly known, so little notice was taken of 
him in London, for lie lived in great modesty and 
quietude, occupied with liis imperishable works, 
which are now attracting the attention of wise meu 
of all lands. 

.Mottoes on Sun Dials. —Many hun¬ 
dred persons now living must remember the verti¬ 
cal suu-diul, with a very remarkable motto, on the 
front of a building ut the Temple, in London. But 
most of them probably never heard of the curious 
tradition, probably a true one, respecting the mot¬ 
to. When, a lew years ago, tho building was 
taken down and rebuilt, it is likely the benches 
were either ignorant of tlie tradition or had forgot¬ 
ten it, else they would probably have restored the 
sun-dial with its motto. Perhaps they may yet be 
induced to do so. The tradition is this:—That 
when tlie sun-dial was put up the artist inquired, 
as was customary, whether lie should paint a mot¬ 
to under it. It appears, however, that they had 
totally forgotten this; and when the artist, or his 
messenger, called at tlie library at the time ap¬ 
pointed, lie found no one but a cross-looking old 
gentleman poring over some old musty books 


“ Please, sir, I am come for tlio motto for the sun¬ 
dial.” “ What do you want?” was the pettish an¬ 
swer; “ why do you disturb me?” “Please, sir, 
tlie gentleman told me I was to call at this hour for 
a motto for the sun-dial.” “ Begone about your 
business!” was the testy reply. The man, either 
by design or by mistake, chose to take this as the 
answer to his inquiry, and accordingly painted iu 
large letters under the dial, “ Begone about your 
business.” The benchers, when they saw it, de¬ 
cided that it was very appropriate, and that thev 
would let it stand, chance having done their work 
for them as well as they could have douc it for 
themselves. 

.The Danger of Masquerading.— 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindcaler says that recent¬ 
ly a leading citizen, having been invited to a parlor 
masquerade, resolved to go, and to make liis dis¬ 
guise impenetrable, sent to Columbus for a con¬ 
vict’s full suit. It arrived in due lime, and about 
*J o’clock on the oveutful eveuing of the mas¬ 
querade, tlie Judge put it on, covered himself with 
a light cloak, and sallied forth. A violent wind 
prevailed, and one of tlie gusts took the Judge’s 
cloak oft* and sent it whirling into the uir. He 
sprang to recover it, and at the same time a watch¬ 
man sprang for him, aud started on a last run, 
hotly pursued by the watchman. The Judge saw 
it all. The watchman mistook him for a regular 
escaped convict. It* caught, it would bo unpleas¬ 
ant. The watchman saw it all, too. Hero was a 
chance to distinguish himself, and perhaps to 
make something by it. The race become exciting. 
Fortunately for the Judge, it happened on a back 
street. The race continued. The watchman was 
reinforced by another watchman, imd both pursued 
the Judge at a furious pace. Tlie Judge finally 
yielded, and made the watchman, after considera¬ 
ble trouble, understand who ho was and what lie 
was about. He was then suffered to proceed on his 
way. He told liis wife, who said she would never 
say anything about it, and that is the way it got 
out. 

.A Delightful Phantom. —The New 

York correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune 
observes, in a recent letter:— 

" I know a most intelligent and accomplished 
young lady, who has seldom slept for the last 
seven years without being visited by aphaulomin 
the shape of a man, handsome and more agreeable 
than any gentleman she had over seen with her 
waking eyes; and although at first slic was fright¬ 
ened at his advances, slic now finds in these de¬ 
lightful nightly interviews tlie chief charm of life. 
This dream phantom makes love like an angel. 
The lady is tiucly organized and of highly nervous 
temperament, and the excitement of this ghostly 
intercourse is exhausting her physical life. Every 
day her cheeks grow paler and thinner, and her 
eyes brighter and larger. I presume this strange 
experience, which was confided to me as a pro¬ 
found secret, with many minute and most interest¬ 
ing particulars, is by no means peculiar to my fair 
friend. _ 

. The Second Deluge. —A French phi¬ 
losopher lias just proven, by the procession of the 
equinoxes, that one-half of this globe was really 
overwhelmed with a flood about thirteen thousand 
years ago, and that the other will experience a sim¬ 
ilar deluge iu about nine thousand years more. As 
we have no liotiou of living long enough, practi¬ 
cally, to test the truth or error of this theory (for 
one or two thousand years in this world will prob¬ 
ably disgust us with it entirely,) the matter is of 
slight importance. If we did expect to live until 
the coming of the second deluge, though, we would 
pray it to occur in summer, for it is a dreadful un¬ 
comfortable thing to bo immersed iu cold water! 
The worst of tills French idea is, its assumption 
that tlie old flood came from the icy regions of the 
North Pole, and that the new one is to come from 
the still icier regions of the South Pole. Good 
Heavens, what a frigid prospect! It makes us 
shudder to think of the fate of those poor devils 
who will then be living. Floating cakes of ice will 
be their arks. Those who arc not drowned will be 
frozen to death. The bears will make ice cream of 
the sweetest of them. AY hat a delightful thought! 

. Good Advice. —There is nothing to 

be gained in dangling for a twelvemonth after a 
sensible woman, talking unmeaning stuff 1 —words 
without wisdom. Tell her your wish like a mail, 
and not like a blubbering schoolboy. She will never 
trifle with your affections, and if there are three 
grains of common sense in your muekle earcass, 
she will be your own before a month lias passed. 
See the history of Bcbekali, in Genesis xxiv., 50: 
when Abraham’s servant had concluded the pre¬ 
liminary contract with Mrs. Laban, on the part of 
her daughter, to become the wife of Isaac, the old 
mother wished him to remain a few days to recruit 
himself and his camels. He persisting, it was 
finally referred to tlie daughter. “ AVc will sec the 
damsel, and inquire ut her mouth,” said tlie moth¬ 
er. When ltcbekah appeared, her mother asked, 
“ AVilt thou go with this man?” Bcbekali replied, 
“ I will go.” There was a noble girl for you. No 
tear starting from her black eyes; no wliining or 
simpering make-believe, nor mock-modesty; but 
what her heart wished licr lips uttered. Like uu 
honest maiden she replied, “I will go.” Now, 
young lady, go thou aud do likewise. AVlicn tlie 
man whom you prefer before all others in the 
world, says, “ AVill you go with me?” answer, “ I 
will go.” By-the-by, ladies, when you wish to 
read a true, simple and unsophisticated love story, 
just read over the twunty-lburth chapter of Gen¬ 
esis. 

.Come down to your Circumstan¬ 
ces, and when you have succeeded in effecting the 
difficult but in no wise dangerous descent, remain 
there. The cool air of tho place will not hurt you. 
Oil the contrary, it will do you a world of good 
The lever and heartburn which affected you, you 
will feel lio more, when once you have actually 
“ come down to your circumstances.” But wliars 
a man to do that has but three or four dollars a 
week to live on ? sounds out in a dissatisfied an 
swer to our injunction. You must live inside of 
four dollars, if that is all you have. If you don’t 
do it, the debts that will accumulate will kill the 
courage all out of you. If you do it, the very 
minute that you can manage to obtain higher pay, 
you will begin to enjoy the feeling which plenty 
begets. Nobody knows how good six dollars a 


week seems so well as he who has for a long time 
contrived to live on four or even less. The chief 
affliction and misery of poverty is the tormenting 
desire to have more than you can get, and the 
slmme there is in owning that you must deny 
yourselves many things that all about you possess. 
To those who care eliiofiy for externals, it is a very 
great trouble; but do not let your life consist in 
the abundance of the things thut you possess, nor 
your destruction be the lack of the goods of this 
world. AVork fuitlifully and patiently; get ahead 
as last as you can, and as you go, bo careful to 
keep down to your means; and, soon or late, hon¬ 
or and happiness will bo yours. 

.The AYay the English Bring up 

Children. —The Euglish bring up their children 
very differently from the manner wc bring up 
ours. They have an abundance of fresh, out-door 
air every day whenever it is possible. Tlie nur¬ 
sery maids are expected to take all the children 
out airing every day, even to the infant. This cus¬ 
tom is becoming more prevalent in this country, 
and should be pursued wherever it is practicable. 
Infants should be early accustomed to the open 
air. AYo confine them too much, aud heat them 
too much for a rigorous growth. One of tlio fin¬ 
est features of the London parks is said to be tlio 
crowds of nursery maids with their groups of 
healthy children. It is so with the promenades of 
our largo cities to a great exteut, but is less com¬ 
mon iu our country towns than what it should bo. 
In eonsequeuce of their training, English girls ac¬ 
quire a habit of walking that accompanies them 
through life, and gives them a healthier middle 
life than our women enjoy. They are not fatigued 
'with a walk of five miles, and are not ashamed to 
wear, when walking, tliick-souled shoes, fitted for 
tho dampness they encounter. Half of the con¬ 
sumptive feebleness of our girls results from tho 
thin shoes they wear, and the cold feet they nec¬ 
essarily have. English children, especially girls, 
are kept in tho nursery, and exclnded from fash¬ 
ionable society and all the frivolities ol* dress, at 
the age when our girls are in the very heat of flir¬ 
tation, and arc t hinkin g ol’ nothing but fashiona¬ 
ble life. 

.Old, Old England.— Tlio mind finds 

it difficult to realize the idea that a country like 
England was once a steaming morass, covered 
with tlie rank tropical vegetation of tlie treelem 
groves; its awful silence only broken by tlie hum 
of the shardy beetle, the rush ol' tlie hideous Hying 
lizards through lofty woods of ferns and reeds; or 
the tramp of the giant iguuuodons over the plashy 
wolds. Imagination, left to itself, could scarcely 
have indulged iu so wild a flight as to picture un 
era when palm trees waved in Kent and Hamp¬ 
shire, and the plains of Cumnor were tho coral 
reels of some primeval lagoon; when the tiger 
and liyama lurked iu the thickets of Kirkdaie; 
whou the trumpeting of the huge northern ele¬ 
phant was heard on the moors of Yorksliire and 
the downs of Brighton; when the bison fed on tho 
plains, and the sullen river horse and rhinoceros 
browsed by tlie Thames and the Avon. Yet these 
things were. The hammer of the geologist, like 
the enchanter’s wand, has conjured up more than 
one panorama of Old England, far more weird and 
wonderful than ever was fabled. The historian 
only seeks to trace back the annals of our island 
to the days when it was first peopled by painted 
savages, living in wigwums like the red Indian or 
tlie beaver, and hunting with the rude bow and 
Hint-headed arrow: the geologist recalls the times 
when our island was the homo of the dragon, the 
turtle, and tho iguanodon. 

.Intolerance in France. —A widow, 

born in the Catholic faith, but since converted to 
protestautism, and one of the most steadfast aud 
respectable members of the Evangelical Church at 
Macon, recently met with an accident. Her 
clothes took lire, she was severely burnt, and 
takou to the hospital. Her wounds, though severe, 
were not mortal; nevertheless she summoned her 
pastor to her bedside. Being absent, liis wile. 

Mine. D-, immediately responded to tho call of 

her husband’* purishioner. The sick woman no 
sooner saw her than she implored her assistance to 
try to get her out of tho hospital, and breathe her 

last among her friends. She asked Mine. D-to 

raise the blanket, and see how she was treated. 

Mme. D-did so; and, to her horror, found that 

the patient’s arms and legs were so tighLly 
strapped to tho bedstead as to prevent her making 

any motion. Mine. D-immediately withdrew, 

and returned soon after with a litter and four men 
to take the poor woman away; but the Catholic 
sisters of charity prevented her entrance, aud 
since then neither herself, her husband, the pas¬ 
tor, nor any member of the protestant commuuity, 
were allowed to enter the hospital. A lew days 
after the poor woman died, and was buried in the 
Catholic cemetery with tlie rites and ecrcmouies of 
the Boniish Church. _ 

. A Quick Quarter —A boy worked 

hard all day lor a quarter of a dollar. AViili the 
quarter he bought apples, and took them to town 
aud sold them iu the street for a dollar. With the 
dollar lie bought a sheep. Tim sheep brought him 
a lamb, and her fleece another dollar. AYiih the 
dollar he bought another sheep. The next spring 
he had two sheep, two lambs and a yearling sheep. 
The three fleeces he sold lor three dollars, and 
bought three more slieep. He now hud six, with 
a fair prospect, lie worked where he found an 
opportunity, for hay, corn and oats, and pasturing 
for his sheep, lie took the best care of them and 
soon Jtad a flock. Their wool enabled him to buy 
a pasture for them, aud by the time he was iwcn- 
ty-ouc he had a fair start in life, and all from a 
quarter earned iu one duy. 

.Short but Emphatic —John Short, 

a burglar, whose shortcomings placed him iu tlie 
jail at Newport, Bliode Island', and who broke out 
about a week since, lias written a letter to the 
Mayor of that city, which is decidedly cool. Tho 
letter is dated Newport, and says:— 

“ Mr. Mayor, I have taken the job of rebuilding 
the Pemberton Mills at Lawrence, and will be 
obliged to absent myself from the city some time 
in consequence. On my return I will take a con¬ 
tract for repairing the Newport jail, as, in my 
opinion, it is not of sufficient security for the in¬ 
carceration of prisoners.” 
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"Whether or not the love of Gastclc Ixon was (< Y 
more than ft brother’s for a sister, is not lOL u. to 
say at present, although the lnturo may deter- 1 > <( ^ 

m AU night long, with an undefined sense of dan- your- 
gerund coming ill, CastiUm De Leon paced her N 
apartment, and listened, ever urn} anon, as the As 
.. ... nt tiu» oiien window. Atone a\oi< 


( < Y „ she said to herself at length; 

“ I will see yon in an hour “ she sakl, abruptly Hamml, ?’’ 

rising. He detained her, t>a> mg._ ... . W ™ J1T » K milcd. shook h< 


‘“You have concluded upon nothing positive in lUe 
your own mind concerning the alarm last night ? i < ? 0 \\ ^ Arl ! rcKmncd , 
* “ Nothin***’ bnt I hope to ere I see you again. Ins potktf, lCbumcu. 
if tk entered the large kitchen sl.e heard “Norwah saw the y< 


>1 to herself at length: “but no—no— tliat the low whispered words, “my brother’s have 
a to neiscii au lengux, u donc wc « ” motioned them to follow him. 

hot' Hannah ?” This they did stealthily and slowly, well used to 

MSettmwcigis 


night wind stole in at the open window. At one 
time, in the bright moonlight, she thought she ( - 

corned a duskv form just outside the picket m tlic 
direct range of her vision; then she laughed at 


as the As Castillia entered the large 
Atone a voice, saying: 


sss«^.S£S5 Itaynasisttws; 


■m 


' ; > .”‘7"^; oll * W f nr the trinket ” men did not understand, no sum uuvu im B ^ 


“ I’ll be shot if yc aint a long time gittr 
greasy varmints, whispered Dick Maze. 

° tt r_r. ;* U -..rill nan >y rACnniHIHf 


the swaying boughs ol the trees, 
watched. . 

Fay slept soundly, as only innocc 


. .. tlitui she laughed at. ludiun eouu.ed ou Ms lingers a moment, then he me tomA*“^ ^“hfy widtohr^Usee^rospotrded the to- 

herself tor thcMea, and ^t sUU She "“The white man cheat red man. Norwah keep arc they eowanls to let him die before two more d '-\lhn^Xh-m' bu,ned io^ in the distance; 

it for more furs, more blankets, moic wain pun, s * f » sa | d 0:istillia, in a low dc- nearer and nearer they crept towards it. By and 

innocence can; slept more powder.” ver old termiued ‘voice “I believe you teU the truth, by two or three dark forms could be ( 

clatter kept her lone- Keep it, andgo toSJSSS” . .. near its blaze; and Jolo Kushton and 'Dick Maze 


“ The white man ui^. ■*..v — i „ , - ■>» 

it for more furs, more blankets, more wumpun, Bujjh go dewn? 



valent soundly, as onlv innocence can; slept more powder.’ 

Castill'ia’s couch, while the latter kept her lone- .“ Keep it, and go ^ Guinea, tton. 
wiiii iiint. hmve trirl near her. why pieterl responded Dick, bunging 


£ K girlntwr lusr, why platerK reipond^ IMek bringing Ms huge hst 

•i ilfil fonr? down upon the tabic forcibly. 

M l tMit-t ,‘- moott rode high in the heavens, “ My white brother is angiy, the Indian; 

and the whippoorwill’s shrill cry echoed over hill “ let him remember Norwah has a s« ift foot and a 

heart, Norwah’’ broke inCaslillia. 


and the whippoorwill’s shrill cry echoed over lull 
aud vale, wliilo the dull “ too hoo! too lioo! of 
the owl, and the howl of a drove of evolves in the 
distance, was borne in on the summer air. Still 
Castillia kept her watch, tireless and sleepless. 

“ Oh, Custio! Castie!” 

It was Fay’s voice, frightened, imploring. Then 
there came a burst of tears. 

“ It was only a dream, Castic—only a dream; 
but it was so dreadful.” 

“ Go to sleep—go to sleep, child,” said Castillia, 
soothingly. 


blast ver old termiued voice. “ I believe you tell the truth 

his huge fist Nonvali.” . — T ___ > 

“You are rash, wild, insane, Miss De Leon, 

d the Indian; said Sergeant Jasper hastily, 
rift foot and a The proud girl turned licr flashing eyes full up 
on him. . , 


Ill/tiJ. ItO W1U/JV j vv*w - . • f% 

grasped their weapons tighter. Suddenly, as it 
from the earth, scores of dusky forms sprang up, 
and a hideous yell resounded through the iorest. 

“ Betrayed! betrayed!” cried dole Kushton, dis- 


..,.• , f . wns „ flnp . si‘mat^mc it sir I '’’ th sli(f 0 replhM; 8 “ e bM r wle^ n 'n l °ii shouTder of'a Ytuiwnrt Indian, buTnot disabling 

The Indian started to his lect ; ho was a h ue wgnatewSi-tli it is timotor women to wield the him, while Dick Mazo fought desperately with Ms 

eo ' ri,i «. 

^ssssissssst^ssssi 

Mle in his hand he carried a short military eyes lo a tr^ mufth^ it’was Noiwah/the Indian, 

Mfi? ^nJn^UvZt halfeoncea^ gf “Z danger’whde fe Mde behind *“ not; 


to de- charging his rifle, the bail taking effect in the 

. V, w ^ _^ r_/liooUlirinr 


the honest trapper, 


soothinglv ■ P_8 ° ’ ’ and much of cunning lay but half concealed in 'eta.—go mtou^.--- De LeonWl bcin the hands of the Leeapooes, 

“ No,1[ can’t sleep; oh,it was such a dream. It their depths. He wore a ga> blanket j ®' cl 1 . ** W] IO said hide?” demanded Sergeant Jasper, and the women and children will be tomahawked, 

was of Norwah, the Indian spy. Oh, Castic, let shoulders a pair of buckskin eggms nntanii^ WhoM* Met aeman B F while the men bum at the stake!” 

me lell you.” that were lacedat the side and confined mc A 1 f * , DO nded Dick. “I said hide. You There was another who listened to these cruel 

“ I’m‘listening, Fay.” K ncc ^ ltl1 the smews of a dccr. A pair ’ ain ^ a cowar d by staving hero and let- words; another who shivered, not for his own fate 

The girl buried her face in her hands. “I sins adorned his feet, while a pouch and hornco - P. ^oman <»*o in your shoes,‘I suppose.” so much as that of the young and the innocent, 

dreamed lie was a great cruel vulture, Castic, and pletcd his personal , tl lms ‘^u-di'” grunted the Indian, “ Norwah will lead A young man, with pale haggard face, bearing 

yet it was Norwah; and that he was going to pick My red brother ;Ctnfifccouu the wav for his white brothers; will they go with cruel bloody wounds, and whoso anus were bound 

out my eves when I called to you. It was a very been paint upon his face; has he been to the^ coun- t c va> toi ms wii noi , fe tightly tliat the white flesh beneath the sharp 

foolish dream, Castle?” cil fire of liis tribe? questioned Castillia, reguid- tliciyrcd ^ ^ ni ^ er/ , said Dickj with ? s Was cut nearly to Hie bone; this youth was 

“.£s;Vo» .... «m» i m k» -■*« £ s; sf*s* •sffit'srsa? s?a.«s ‘‘rfs^-Tw.. p„ »*».... »■ 

thought I did. Look! look out of the window, but he is aimed for the tvht. ‘ did when he tempted ourVoorl mother, Eve. But member wc noticed, in a previous chapter, Ins go- 

Casvie.” many eueinies—-they are of h.o:in,a own * lc ^ r ^ e jVln t ? to us now I’ll send you higher ingwest; the rest is easily explained. While on 

Just then a wild piercing shriek, as of human color, yet lie will bo tiuc to hr« tll^fbrestbvet than a kite ^Now let me pei*poun(l the catechism hi s way to Fort Dc Leon he was surprised by a 

anguish, was borne upon the night air; then the His enemies are as the leaves of the io ,y d to beriu with, how many of the greasy party of Indians; and, notwithstanding lus man- 

faint smothered cry of “ help!” was heard faintly, Norwah docs not tear them• ? * oucstioncd £unninte & rticre with the young niaii?” ml resistance, was taken captive, although much 

as if at a distance. Fay fell back upon the coucli And how came our; red b .^ ll f n 1 f (. Vtt ™ Jre wui ^ braves, but' no warriors; the war- injured. 

in a half faint; Castillia listened a moment. There Castillia, fixedly rcgaidin 0 the Indians couutc •- ® to t ho chase: and when they re- This was the conflict that occurred so near the 

was the report as if of a pistol, then all was still nance. tt« mni thev will seek the war-nath.” fort the previous night, that Castillia De Leon hs- 

u- .«,«„;fi, ss, sxzx&js: st iff r •u .....»-«» S ;»'.. —«»«, ~ ■ 

towards the half fainting girl, left the room, sum- —danger for Norwah, for the red men knew him « bowm bv the gor^c—my W'hitc brother knows “Heaven bless them at the Fort, to-night,” 


demanded Sergeant Jasper, 


responded Dick. “ I said liide. 


injured. , 

This was the conflict that oceun-ed so near the 
fort the previous night, that Castillia De Leon lis- 


towards tho half fainting girl, left the room, sum- —danger tor iNorv 
moning the housekeeper to attend her; then she as a spy.’ 
herself aroused the n cn, who, sure enough, had “ And as a liar 1 
been slumbering at flair p >sts. After which she trapper, 
sent for sergeant Jat} er, io whom she related The Indian cast 
what she had heard. < said nothing. 

“ Merely vour excited imagination, I fancy, Miss “ And wliat dan; 

Dc Leon,’* he said, doubtfully. " r Hie red men o 


(langer for Norwah, for the red men 


snapped out Dick Maze, the it. 


‘ Down by the gorge—my w r hite brother knows 


Pile Indian cast upon him a glance of fire, but rascally 


said nothing. m ? t {J, 11 

“ And wliat danger threatens us? said Castillia. Io 
“ The red men of the Lecapoocs are gone to the tomalu 


ing himself to a pipe of tobacco. 


pencniily coiiccdeil women are nervous and imag- “TlK-y will he too st,on S fovn.y ivliitc brothers “TTfo isorwan^ana x inu ^ - 

irmtivc ” Listen! A sun ago a white man, on his way to the then, said UistiLi.i uo l^eon. , _ 

“ And it is generally conceded Castillia Dc Leon fort, was surprised and taken; two red men bound q[> . ‘t ilaicr Turning to the brave rfrl. ' 

is an exception to the generality of women, in that him with strong bands; and when tlic jpeat c lucf sa l ’ j, n( ‘hm**- 1 >’ was^hc stern aud decide 

respect, sergeant Jasper,” slie said, looking the old of the Lecapoocs returns they will bind linn to the p ° * 

’’'“'pardon me-^.” ** The brow of Castillia De Leon turned white as What will your brother say to so wild a pr 

“ Then you will please to remember I have marble, and even her stony frame trembled. JC «tw Castillia De Leon has no commande 

stated fads: be kind enough to see that tlic men Wliat? 0 , f h ‘ sii under his alone is law ” 

at tlic look outs do their duly;” imd bowing cold- “ Can the lioness of her tribe not understand? ‘ ln ^ uTCu will allow V to take h, 
ly, with a regal step the undaunted girl left the Torture — Death! . . {. . orous enterprise ” interposed 

rnum. mul turn in hv hi»r own window continued “ Alltl W'llO is til IS voting man doomed to SUCh a pin ; *_ L «lwiv 


at the look outs do tlieir duiy;” and bowing cold- 


... gasped Joic Kushton, us Nonvah hissed another 

“ And when will you be ready to lead us to the sentence in his car—a sentence that gave him to 
iscallv bastes ?” demanded Dick, rising and help- understand too well the fiendish plan of the sav- 
tr himself to a pipe of tobacco. ages, not only to gain possession ot the garrison, 

“ To-ni'riit. The young braves will sleep; the but to accomplish another deed of horror, 
imaliawk and rifle will be sure.” “ The Lecapoocs are strong, said the wuy to- 

« \vho will go with me, boys?” cried the trap- dian; the pale faces are blind, but Norwah, the 
. r chief of the Lecapoocs, has an eye like tlic sun. 

There was no reply. Long ago, many moon’s ago, many of the red men 

“The trapper, Norwah and I will go alone, fell beneath the knives of the pale faces. JSorwah 
ien,” said Castillia Do Leon. was hut a bravo then, but ho is a chict now. 

“ I insist that you give up this mad scheme, “A chief!” 

»id Sergeant Jasper, turning to the brave girl. “ Norwah has spoken--a chef ,, and tho pale fac«s 

“ Insist on nothing!” was thcstcra and decided thought lnm a (log. Let ihom be "a 
iply tlic sun rises their scalps will hang at the belts or 

*« ‘What will vour brother say to so wild a pro- the warriors of the Lecapoocs! ’ 


ly, with a regal step the undaunted girl left the Torture — Death! 
room, and again, by her own window’continued “ And who is this yo 
her tireless watching. fate V* asked the girl. 


What will your brother say to so wild a pro- j 

^ C< “ That Castillia De Leon has no commander, 
and that her will, under his alone, is law.” 

“Tl* An** DeLeon will allow’ me to take her 


Chapter VI. 

W E left Alberto Summers quaking and tremb¬ 
ling, after the disappearance of liis straiige, 


Again, as if far in the distance, came that cry “ He i§ young, lie is handsome; tlic stars are not 
of human anguish. Again she saw flitting forms; clearer and brighter than his eyes, or the young 
could they be shadow's? Still she watched—still willow more gracetul than lus term. M ould my 
she waited, hut the cry was not repeated. sister save her white brother from the torture r 

At length the morning broke cold and grey, for Whiter and whiter grew the beautiful face oi 


little pet; 11 WUlp ‘" UU * as tiesailied to her in her brother’s fierce passiom But, for one thing, Castillia De Leon would not 

“ Sergeant Jasper wishes to see yon immediate- ate language, as he portrayed the dreadful scene have consented to this nrgimicnL I m gooc senso 

ly,” said a member of the fort, opening the door in nil its matchless horror, that caused even Cas- told her that, m case of auy d . ‘ .j 

and addressing Castillia. tillia to tremble. % Sergeant ^P er J. s ,I n VVow»lViVitrti 1 * 

“ Immediately,” she replied. “ Would my sister save her white brother from relied on. bhe telt, u\*o, ’J 1 

She found the old man in the officer’s room, the torture? Would Castillia, the lioness of her upon her, and tlic parting i j 
pacing back and forth with hasty strides. He nation, save the poor young warrior of her own ur; so, at Iongtn f hc ® a,t L , r Q i 

bowed low as she entered; liis face looked sadly tribe, whose mother will wall for him, and whose Then I will tru&t y > ’ t , t< , *lic wives 

troubled, and there was a nervous tremulousness sisters dim their bright eyes waiting for liis com- those whom the Fort do la I ... am • 

in his manner. iug? Two more suns and the last one will set for and children of the : 1 ^Kebrave’ 

“ Forgive my rudeness of last evening, Miss De him; he will have gone to the Great Spirit.” lv< \Y™° ’ ^ Li not , ro w saic 

Leon,” ho said, humbly.” “ And where is this prisoner, Norwah?” asked , “ The lioness of her trdKt tl cn will not go, suit 

She extended her hand cordially. “ I have Castillia, regarding the Indian fixedly, as if she the Indian, m a disappointc o . 

nothing to forgive,” Sergeant.” would feign read liis inmost thoughts. ‘ - No * , „ n “no*h ’ 

He waited a"moment, as if in doubt how to be- “ Not more than a mile from here,in the care of Norwah gave uttmance to a ^ B 


stay witii the women; tliev’11 ghosts, and called her husband a “ silly fool foi 
fright if vou, as well as your his pains. 

ive the fort. Norwah, Dick Nay, wo verily believed Mr. Summeis wished 
be all sufficient, and Miss De the strange phantom would return to p “°'y ” lrb ' 
an slic is trusting. Summers it was not the nightmare that lmdj50 

r nnctilliR De Leon would not strangely affected him; 1_)C that as it 


It took a considerable number ot inquiries to 
loosen the tongue of Mr. Burt; lie lnul learned 
that “ the least said was the soonest mended; and, 
to all questions, he was a perfect know-nothing. 

Mr. Burt was a man of some hve-aml-forty 
years of age, who had lived on the estate more 
than half of that time; indeed, so completely had 
lie managed everything, that lie had grown almost 
a part of the estate; and when Mr. Bremlord was 
living he would as soon have thought ot lUspctis- 


notliing to forgive,” Sergeant.” would feign read liis inmost thoughts. xt - No> fn o cicmificant “ ugh ” livin'’-he would as soon have thought of lUspctis- 

He waited if moment, as if in doubt how to be- “ Not more than a mile from here,in the care of Norwah gave o-litter in them hh lie in*** with the land as with the successful Burt, who 

gilt. two young braves. Lust, night Norwah heat-tl the nml lus eyes l r.T'Xink nf trembTing littie & its broad acres so completely under skilled 

“Has anything of note transpired since I saw scream of his white brother; did the lioness hear turned them upon tlic s g, b cultivation, 

you?” she asked, seating herself, and motioning it?” * a Jv» „ ^ ***<* 0,1 >» *he said “the “ I think vou ought to know,” said Mr. Sum- 

liim to a chair on the opposite side of tlic table. “Perhaps she did.” Beforctwosun. hav P f > thc \ vords mcr ^ as he* raised liis feet to the mantel-slielf, and 

“Something has occurred, Miss De Leon,” he “Norwah knows that she did. nor eye does flower of the pale fnc .. t hcnale faces will tipped his chair in a suitable angle, 

said, emphatically. notslcep; her ear is wary and quick; she can hear Norwah gave her; thcfloucrot the pale tacts mu nppul nQt answcr immediately; he was 

“And what?” she asked, half impatiently, for ho the bending of a twig. Will the brave Castillia reiwcmi^ei. rionir-torl unon her countc- *rianciu‘>* over the current report in the last morn- 

hcsitateil. Dc Uon let the young brave of her nation die ?” ^ dh a ^ ^ and bv the expression of liis face it 

“You are able to hear the worst, I am confident,” “Do you tell me truly, Norwah?” asked the nance, Fay • ^ lcn ’ cc For a mo- would have been impossible to have determined 

he said. “Listen!” maiden, striving to read the heart of tlic Indian than puife away at ns X ei he was flunking of the rise and fall of 


Chapter V.-Norwah^The Diamond Brooch.-Tlie « ^ Nonvah evcr lie to his white brethren ?” 

“T AM listening, Sergeant Jasper,” said Castil- “ I trust n ot*” . « , 

X lia Do Lcoii, looking steadily into the old Has not his tomahawk smote then* foes, and 
man’s face. his scalping knife tasted the blood of then* cne- 

“I begin, then, by stating two facts. One is, niies?” 
that Norwah, the Inilian spy, was locked outside There was no reply. . . . 

the garrison last night; this morning lie was found 1 )\ Q heart ol Norwah is at peace with his pal 

asleep upon the door-steps, within the picket. .The faced brothers; he would save the lite of the younj 


“Do you tell me truly, Norwah?” asked the nance, Fay iidbtiuiu uu uu,^ For a mo- would have been impossible to have determined 

maiden, striving to read the heart of tlic Indian dianpuifed Xvathis pipe iudeep 1 thou-lit, whe her he was flunking of the rise and fall of 
through liis countenance. t incut lie pit led away at lus pipe m deep tnou^iu, ^ mm . httluli ^ of vnri ous descriptions, 

:: Norwah ever lie to his white brethren? ’ then ho said, t0 . dav; t0 . n n dlt be will Sr of what his guest was saving.. . _ 


second fact is, that there is foul play somewhere, 
madam.” 

“ You are sure lie was not looked m?” 

“ I locked him out myself,” Miss Do Leon.” 

“ And the keys ?” 

“ Are in my keeping.” 

Castilla bowed her head for a moment, as if in 
thought, then she said— 

“And where is Norwah, the spy?” 

“Making himself at home in the kitchen, with 
a late breakfast aud pipe of tobacco.” 

“ And wliat account does he give of liis being 
found within the fort, Sergeant?” 

“ He persists that ho was locked in, but I knew 
to the contrary.” 

“ Have tlic picket thoroughly examined, outside 
as well as within; you say Norwah is in the kitch¬ 
en?” 


Uiu lynvvaucYUA ^ ^ xxx, , l t to . dav; to-night he will or of wliat Ins guest was my 

I trust not.” x. u- «. L it tho Hend-” and “ So von ilidn t know anything about that cliam- 

JLas not his tomahawk smoto their foes, and wait for \n* t iVA t! 1 Hi m« Hrod before ber—nothing at all, Mr. Burt?” 

scalping knife tasted the blood of then* one- taking up his Icteln 11 addressed raised his head gravely, 

3 ?” an answer could be given. “ I did not sav that, Mr. Summers; I’m tired of 

liore was no reply. Although the gates were locked, and Fcmamecl Slll) j ect and we’ll say no more about it, if you 

Tlie heart of Norwali is at peace with his pale so all day , the manner of Hie Indian s exit could . >'! 

nl brothers; he would save the life of the young not bo discovered. There was a mystery con- 1 ^ ut * Mr Albevte Summers was not to be baffled 
to warrior, but he cannot alone.” nected with it that could not be solved. ^ „ Jn tlds manner, lie judged by the man’s looks 

and actions that be knew more about ihe ollicer 


white warrior, but he cannot alone.” 

Castillia turned to Sergeant Jasper, who was 
listening to the conversation. 

“ WImt proof have we that you speak truly?” 
he questioned. 

Tlic Indian fumbled in a leather pouch and took 


uuyiyu Mil lincti. in this maimer, lie limgeu oy me mans iodk 

‘ 1 here s foul play somewhcic, y nrv as ho and actions that be knew more about ihe otlice 
ton; ten to one lie just '“^ZoniMe 0 Whit than he chose to reveal; so he determined to pet 
went along, yet, if its tiuc, it s . severe in his attempts to unravel the mystery i 


say, Dick?” 


which the affair of the previous night was 


The Indian fumbled in a leather pouch and took “ That we’ll bo powerful sarten to loose our , , . * ‘ 1 

if in from it the same article ho had endeavored to bar- scalps in the business; them s my sentiments; * . 4 ,. 

ter to Dick Maze, the trapper. It was a diamond and that if wo don’t do something it s powerfu As you will, .aid Mr. Burt, at lei 
Lon.! sarten the young man among tho rascally red protege, Mr. Guy .insisted on it so I 


man Hannah l/usuii. ouu nuii uuuimu, um> siuaiiuiiv »»>«»,¥ m n......v..,—' * 7 ,.; :r ■' 1 . ..v” rv"v; r,- ; - 

nn-ldv cvninincd outside placed her hands to her head, and then with a rose, and an hour afterwards found them at the story connected with it Mr. hummers, mid you 

NonvM.^ Is In the kitch- spasmodic motion to Iter side. Great Bend, the place designated by their In.lmn shall have it, it you wish; yet I never intrude it 

, JNorwan is in me kuui S(J i iltc _ s0 like! What am I thinking about?” guide. The latter appeared soon alter, and, with upon any one, lor X have wished a thousand tunes 


nothing 


length, “ your 
I told him all 
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I had never heard it myself. Mr. Isaac Brentford was a low murmur of voices coming in from an ad- lieved the young and lovely Southerner was dearer my offer and accepting his,” replied the young 

procured the estate, ou that very account, for a joining room. At first he thought he was in his to him than all else in the world. man, mockingly. 

mere song; but never lived hero because of it. own room, at his Boston boarding house; then, We do believe that there is a love that will re- The poor giri buried her white face in her hands 

And, soon" after its purchase, sold it to a gentle- that lie was an inmate of the crimson chamber at deem, a love that will elevate and purify; and we and wept. 

man by the name of Bolton, who, for some cause, Mt. Grey, lie made an effort to rise, but the are safe in saying it was such an one that burned “Choose between us,” said Guv, pacing the 

failed to pay for it, and it fell back into Mr. Isaac movement, slight as it was, gave him sech acute in the heart of Gay Summers, for this pure, true room hastily, his lips compressed, his eves still 

Brentford’s hands. The latter, however, lived but pain that, in his weak state he swooned away. girl—and but for—but we will not anticipate. resting, ever and anon, upon the poor girl whom, 

a short time afterwards, and, at liis death, left it Again he became conscious; there was a dull, It was late Ammun before the young man had bad as lie was, he did truly love, 
to Mr. Bobert, his grandson and only heir. Not aching scusation in his head, and, indeed, through so far recovered as to he able to go out into the “ But mv dear father, mV poor invalid mother!” 

beiug of a superstitious turn of mind, however, liis whole body. lie did not try to move, but lay goldcu sunshine and feel the sweet" air of heaven “Yon love them better* Ilian me, then,” ho re- 

Mr. Robert Brentford made Mt. Grey liis resi- quietly, trying to collect his thoughts. Where was breathe freely on his brow. Then it was done plied, bitterly, 

donee, and this, sir, since Mr. Guy was here, is the lie? and how came lie there? by leaning upon a crutch, with one of his arms in “ No, not better.” 

first tliat has been seen of any ghostlike visitors. Gradually it all came back to him—his last game a sling. His face was thin and pale, liis voice still “ Prove that you speak to me truthfully, then, 

“ But the story, sir—wlmt is it?” cried Mr. Al- at the laro-table, the loss of his money, and his weak and tremulous; and yet, as Mildred »St. Clare Mildred St. Clare. Father and mother should not 

berte Summers, his face growing ashy pale, and pursuit of the one he deemed his destroyer. He walked by liis side, and listened to the tones of his be dearer than a husband.” 

his limbs trembling in a very suspicious manner remembered the dark, stormy night in ilie cars, voice, she felt how very lonely she would be when “ I know it ” murmured the poor girl, 

for a man of liis boasted nerve and courage. the fearful crash, and the darkness and oblivion lie went away, perchance never to return again. “ Mildred,” he said, earnestly, “ they do not love 

“ It is said that, a great many years ago, when that settled over him—all this, but now where was liad she mot this strongely fascinating young you as I do. If I thought it would be for your 
the old burn was new it was owned by an old man, lie? man while ne was enjoying health and vigor, we happiness, without a murmur would I give you up 

a name which I do not remember, and that is of no A book lay on the table by the bedside; the blue should not wonder she had been won; but thus! to my rival and leave you forever. See, is not my 
account, anyhow; this old man had a son, a wild, and gilt binding dazzled his*poor weak eyes, so he Mildred St. Clare loved the invalid Gay Summers, love the most disinterested? It would break my 
headstrong youth, who, desiring the whole of his closed them, and slept again from very weariness, far better than she could have loved the reliant, heart, yet I would do it for your happiness, my 

lather’s property, locked the poor old man into the Again he awoke; this time he could hear the haughty youth who bore the same name mouths darling.” 

unfinished wing of the building, barred the win- murmur of voices more distinctly. There was ev- before. lie knew, and Heaven knew lie spoke falsely; 

dows, and locked the door, determining to stotie idently two; one soft and silvery as a bird’s song, Bye and bye lie grew stronger; lie could walk but Mildred did not. She did not reply, 
him to death. But, in some unknown way, the old the other apparently that of a woman; it was even, without the crutch, and his arm did not require the “ I am convinced you have not told me truly,” 
man lived; and finally, despairing of effecting liis smooth, but very hard and cold. sling; lie felt then that he would abuse the hospi- lie said, at length, sadly; “ as I said, I seek your 

object in that way, the soil brutally murdered his Guy lay and listened, but the words uttered lie tality of Dr. St. Clare to remain longer beneath liis happiness more than my own. I will leave you to 

father, mid, placing the bloody knife in the old could not hear, only the tones. One lie listened to roof, and spoke to that effect. But the warm- wed Herman Sheldon, to obey your parents, to 
man’s hand, pretended his father had, in a fit of breathlessly; it was so strangely sweet, so won- hearted Southerner would hear nothing of it. never be inflicted with my presence again. Ileav- 
insanity, committed suicide. A year afterwards, deronsly musical, but for the cold, hard tone that “ The worst time you could possibly leave the en bless you, Mildred, my own love! Farewell!” 
however, the young man, tortured by liis guilty ever and anon replied to it, lie would almost have South,” lie said; “ your system is just in the right lie knew she would not let him go. The thought 

conscience, confessed all, and then shot himself fancied he was in fairy land, and listening to the condition to be materially injured by the cold of his leaving her forever was too much of agony 

dead upon the very spot where liis father was liuir- voice of an angel. Northern climate. And I should most strongly for her to bear. She sprang up and clasped both 

dered. The story, I think, is a true one, Mr. Sum- But Guy Summers could not imagine but that recommend your remaining where you are until his bauds in hers— 

mers, but, as for the superstition that the old man the possessor of the other voice was human, and, Spring, at least.” “ Not that! Oh, do not leave mo! do not leave 

and liis wicked son will haunt Mt. Grey forever, I if that was, certainly so was this. It was a wo- “ I have even now trespassed upon your hospi- mt* forever, Guy!” 

cannot say. But I do know—for I have seeu man’s voice—nay, a girl’s voice; but who could tality,” replied Guy. “You have done for me “If at all it must be forever,” lie said, firmly; 
ghostly figures in the deserted rooms, and heard she be? more than money could repay; and-” I “choose!” l-Ie gazed into her face with liis beau- 


strange noises, that could not have been of earth. lie was not kept long in suspense; the hum of “ You can show your sincerity by saying noth- tiful, bewildering eyes. “Choose, Mildred!” he 
I can t say I believe in ghosts, but I do say that the voices ceased, and ihe next moment a step was ing of leaving its for full four mouths at least;” said again, holding both her hands in liis, in his 
there are a great many tilings in this little world heard, a step so light, only an invalid’s ear could interrupted the old gentleman. “We have good soft while jewelled hand. “ Will you go with me, 
we cannot understand.” have detected it. And then the door, which had saddle horses, a carriage, horses and driver, at your or will you stay with Herman Sheldon? Think, 

Mr. Al berte Summers shuddered; that day, with s J°°d a little ajar, opened noiselessly, and, for the disposal whenever you choose to go out; so, unless consider well before you reply—and then let it bo 

his wife, lie left for the city and took up the rou- first lime (alt! and better hud it been the last) the you must go, stay where you are. forever.” 

tine of business again, striving to banish from his c? :lze of the young man rested upon Mildred St. Is it strange the invitation was accepted? Whiter and whiter grew the young face, then a 

mind Mt. Grey and the Crimson Chamber. One Clare. crimson flush overspread cheek and brow, then 

day, when lie received his mail from the post boy, I wish I could picture her face truthfully to you, Spring came with her buds and blossoms, with receded, leaving them paler than before. It was 

among other letters he noticed one, the supersenp- my fairest and gentlest reader, but my pen, while her perfumed breath and the warbling of forest- a fearful struggle. 

tiou of which startled him; he tore it open hastily lt might do justice to the features, would entirely birds, and found Guy Summers himself again, gay Guy feared ibr the result far more than he would 


lie was not kept long in suspense; the 1mm of 


I can t say I believe in ghosts, but I do say that the voices ceased, and the next moment a step was ing of leaving its for full lour months at l< 
there are a great many things iu this little world heard, a step so light, only an invalid’s ear could interrupted the old gentleman. “ We have 
we cannot understand.” have detected it. And then the door, which had saddle horses, a carriage, horses and driver, a 

Mr. Al berte Summers shuddered; that day, with stood a little ajar, opened noiselessly, and, for the disposal whenever you choose to go out; so, 
his wife, lie left for the city and took up the rou- fir** lime (all! and better hud it been the host) the you must go, stay where you arc. 
tine of business again, striving to banish from his of the young man rested upon Mildred St. Is it strange the invitation was accepted? 


mind Mt. Grey and the Crimson Chamber. One Clare. 

day, when lie received his mail from the post bov, I wish I could picture her face truthfully to you 
among other letters he noticed one, the supersenp- m Y fairest and gentlest reader, but my pen, wliili 

+ ...I 1.:_ 1... _ . . 1. . it- mill-lit- rl/t in.-1-w.A tvi t-lwi 


and ran his eyes over its contents rapidly. ” fail in giving the expression that pervaded them. and dashing; the same, and yet not all the same had he known how entirely Mildred St. Clare 
Full a half dozen times did liis face change— Wad Mildred St. Clare’s face been expressionless, as of old. lie was happier, aye, aud better, too, loved him. 

red, white, purple, and then ashen in its hue; and, sllc would have been termed plain, unpardouably for the accident of uearly a year previous. Better “ I will go wi 
when it was concluded, betook his feet down from so - Her features were irregular and unelassieal; do wc say? We believe that the pure true love of raising her eyei 


vith you, Guy,” she said at length, 
es to liis face. “ Heaven forgive me 


her angular face grew sharper, the thin lips were of the cheeks and lips amended for that. 


strange. Bridget trembled, and wondered “ sure, Clare "was more than beautiful. ....... „ ,, 

an’ whatihas come over missus?” Guv looked upon her with a strange feel ire*- at loollsl1 written down in black and white for with a carriage, at the end of the 

The next day the secret leaked out, and then liis heart; he was weak, ill, yes, very ill; yet* for disinterested persons to peruse. To make a long I her! 1 shall wait for you!” 

commenced such a cleaning, moving, papering, the first time in his life, he was in love. She came stol 7 short, aud to be quite unsentimental, we wilt lie raisod both her hands to his li 

whitewashing as never had been known before, I towards him smiling so very sweetly. sa >' ^ u . v Hummer** offered the fair Mildred St. her pale brow, and strode away. '] 

dare say, in that old brown, weather-beaten house. “ You are better,” she said, quietly. Clare, heart, hand and fortune—the latter, what view took place in Dr. St. Clare’s ] 

Mrs. Summers stormed and scolded, and scolded Guv did not reply; “ had lie been ill?” little remained, viz., a small interest in the Mt. the last time Guv ever entered 

and stormed. Mr. Summers partook of his cold “ Yes, very,” she replied, in answer to his first ^ re Y estate; and he was accepted, by the fair Mil- Clare had chosen! 

dinner in silence and vexatiou of spirit, and then inquiry. dred we mean. As lor Dr. St. Clare, when lie There was no pitying angel to 

locked himself in his counting-room, and passed “And how came I here?” ho asked, after a heard of the affair he politely informed the young car, “ Beware! you are taking a l‘t 

the rest of the day and evening in silence over his pause. man he had other inventions in regard to his I there was none l 


all his bad habits and be a belter man. All, how dred!” 

little lie knew of his own heart! “ On earth and in Heaven! God grant it, Guy,” 

The lovers—lor so we may term Guy and Mil- she replied, tremblingly, 
dred—had repented, we have no doubt, the thou- “ Yes, God grant it’!’’’ 

sand tuid one sweet sentiments all young people, Guy Summers shuddered too. What right had 
with like feelings, say; all very tender aud iuter- hr to dope for Heaven? 

esting to themselves, no doubt, but would look “ To-night, then, at midnight, I shall he rcadv, 
quite foolish written down in black and while for with a carriage, at the end of the lane, llemem - 


the rest of the day und evening in silence over his pr 
ledger. 

The next day was a fac simile of the first, the 
third of the second, but the fourth all was com- ci; 


> whisper in her 
fatal step I” No 


fancied he might save you with proper care’ and politely 


quite plea 


CTO BE CON TIN!’ED.} 


TO MARY. 


Happy Mrs. Summers, radiant in rouge and rib- nursing. ~ v 44 lll ‘t> mill no doubt the North would agree with liis 

bons, happy Mr. Summers, anticipating dinner at “ And you?” health far better than the South, 

four o’clock. Happy Jim, who had slyly found “ I have taken care of you, of course; but you This cool politeness exasperated the hot-blooded 

his way into the pantry, and was helping himself must sleep.” Guy, and a lew hours afterwards found him au hi- 

at liis leisure, unmindful of Bridget, who, with' The young man closed his eyes; he was weary, mate of a village boarding house, some two miles 
her “swutest Puthrick,” was conversing in the and, while he slept, Mildred watched the calm, from the St. Clare estate. 

lowest of tones, iu the kitchen. beautiful face. Yes, beautiful it was, so while, ‘“Faint heart never won a fair lady, mur- 

“ Sure, Biddy, me darlint, isn’t ycz afther ltav- with the black curls shading the high, full fore- muml Guy to himself as lie paced liis room that 

in’ a leelle dlirap of sumihin?” said Put. head, the long black lashes sweeping the marble his lips set firmly, his anus Voided across 

“ Cell, hone—an’ it’s mesilf that has, Puthrick;” cheeks, the artistic curving brows; yes, sad, very > * 11S breast. “ Nothing like a wdl, and Mildred St. 
and Bridget stepped noiselessly to the pantry, so ; sad was it for sweet young Mildred St. Clare that • Clare shall be mine, by lair means or loul. Ah, 
noiselessly that Jim, initiating himself into the ■ Guv Summers possessed such a powerful, danger- Guy,you have the wdl; use it!' 

mysteries of a mince pie and loaf of fruit cake, i ous beauty. What a wicked gleam there was in the young 

did not suspect any interruption. For weeks this young girl watched unwearying- muu> s eyes. _ 

Biddy had just seized a brandy flask when Jim ly over the young man as he lav, all unconscious, i 
appeared to her astonished vision. . iu liis pain; aud, stranger though lie was, she felt 1 Cfla l >ter ^ 11 * Mildred s Decision The First Blow. 

“ Ocli, number! thieves!” screamed Bridget, 1 u pang at her heart wlien she thought, perhaps it | H | TU1KN you do not love me, Mildred?” 
and the gallant Put, seizing the broom, rushed to might he another bad a better right to attend to ) JL Oh, there was a world of reproachful tender- 
tile attack. his wants than she. j ness, but more iu the tone than the words. Tears 

His first blow demolished a jar of preserves; his Dr. St. Clare was a retired physician, who lived I filled the young girl’s bright eyes, und an oxpres- 
second descended full upon Biddy’s plump shoitl- upon a small estate of his own, in the southern I sion of pain passed over her truthful face, 

decs, while iu tfie melee Jim escaped in triumph, part of Virginia, depending upon the interest tie- “ Can you doubt me, Guy ?” 

bis fingers wagging significantly. rived from capital in various banking establish- lie looked into her eyes; there was a dangerous, 

Mr. and Mrs. .Summers hearing the disturbance, ments east for support. fascinating light in his. 

rushed valiently to flic rescue, the former seizing, Mrs. St. Clare was something of an invalid, tho* “Prove to me, then, Mildred,” lie said slowly, 

a heavy walking cane, the latter the tongs, witli ’ her disease seemed more of the mind than the bo- “that the words you say are true.” 
which she zealously belabored the shoulders of the ! dy; yet the cause could not be ascertained, as “Have you a heart to insist upon it? Would 
gallant Pat, while her liege lord followed her ex- ! strange as it may seem. Some supposed it was you ask me to bring down my parents’grey hairs l 
ample with the walking stick. The consequence ! the loss of a child, years and years before, under with sorrow to the grave?” she asked, tremit-1 
was, “Patbrie” escaped with several bruises, and 1 very distressing circumstances'; but we are at lib- lously. 

his left eye blackened; Biddy, with the contents of erty to say there was a deeper, a more subtle and “ No! Heaven forbid that I should wish you to ' 


Upon her saying she liked the author's lints u on ttu death 
of a young lady." 

S HE loves the minstrel's numbers well, 

The music of the heart she loves, 

And o'er her soul, with mystic spell, 

The bard's athevial fancy roves. 

How dear to know that lingering there, 

It moves with kindred taheies free, 

How high her spirit—pure and fair— 

Soais o'er the common things we see. 

O heurf. thou deep mysterious thing. 

Thy trembling chords the soul euu move, 

To whisper inciting struins which bring 
The holiest thoughts of things we love*. 

There lives enthroned that love of sound— 

‘ That sacred power by music given, 

"Which from thy spirit's depths profound, 
Breathes to tile harmonics of lleaven. 

f When from the world's insensate crowd, 

*" The musing mind in sadness turns, 

llow prized—with answering glance endowed 
That kindled light lor which it yearns. 


a preserve jar upon her head aud over her shoul¬ 
ders, while Mrs. Summers stood with hands up- 


erty to say there was u deeper, a more subtle and “ No! Heaven forbid that I should wish you to 
powerful cause than tliat. | do that, Mildred,” he said, tenderly ; but his dau- 

Mildred St. Clare was an only daughter, the idol gerous eyes were vending her heart all the while. 


in horror viewing the destruction of her . of both her lather and mother. She was well cdu- 


hopcs, or, in other words, of her pastry and sweet-; cated and accomplished, aud very lew wishes, ex- 1 about that result—to he your wife against their 
meats. . pressed or unexpresed hv the lovely girl, were left wishes, nay, their commands?” 

“ This is very unusual, Madam!” exclaimed Mr. uiigratified. She was but seventeen years of age, “ Because l know what is for your happiness bet- 
SumnuTS, as, with the perspiration trickling over . only seventeen, when she saw Guy Summers, it ter than they do, belter than you do yourself. You 
his checks, lie stood with his arms akimbo. “ IV ] was many long and weary weeks before Guy Sum- j know, Mildred, you would sorrow if you should 


i cated and accomplished, and very lew wishes 


‘Then why ask me to do that which will bring 
uul that result—to he vour wile against their' 


ry minmul, Madam!” 


Ar that moment a sound of carriage wheels was around the room and gaze from the darkened win- 
heard, and then the ringing of the door hell. Mrs.. dows. 


mers reoovered sufficiently to be able to walk never see me again in this world.” 

around the room and gaze from the darkened win- She. lclt that lie spoke the truth, and she did not 


Summers glanced at herself, then, in a voice ex- 1 llut the time did not pass wearily with him. 
pressive of anything but pleasure, she said, How could it, when Mildred read to him from the 
“Thkv’ye co-mi:!” : most interesting hooks, talked with him upon the 

“I suppose so, madam,” replied the husband, ; most interesting subjects, played simple games 
turning in the direction of the door; then pausing, j with him to while away the weary hours, brought 
“ Dinner at precisely four o’clock, madam.” i the choicest exotics to adorn his room, und antici- 

“Oh dear, dear!” groaned Mrs. Summers, view- . pated liis wishes with that tact only an ingenious 
ing her disordered toilet iu dismay. “ Flour, hut- and soulful woman can ? 

ter, jelly. cream oil iny hair, my face, my dress! No, the time did not seem woarysome to Gu\ 


>ws. resent the insulting boast as she. would have done 1 

But the lime did not pass wearily with him. had her heart been less engaged. 1 

ow could it, when Mildred read to him from the “ Yes,” she replied, “ I should sorrow, Gay.” I 
ost interesting books, talked with him upon the “ Ho you say, ami yet what proof have I that you I 
osl interesting subjects, played simple games do not prefer the wealthy planters sun to the pvior 1 


with him to while away the weary hours, brought Northerner, whose only riches are liis devoted love 
the choicest exotics to adorn liis room, and antiei-I and devotion for you? Perhaps, in your eyes, 
pated his wishes with that tact only an ingenious broad lands, yellow gold, and a few darkeys are 
ing her disordered toilet in dismay. “ Flour, hut- and soulful woman can ? ’ of mure value ihaii that which I have offered 

ter, jelly, cream on my hair, my face, my dress! No, the time did not seem woarysome to Guv you.” 

Oil dear! I Summers; liis only fear seemed to be that he should liis tone was cutting aud sarcastic, his bewil- 

“ Oil dear!” was Mrs. Summers’ ejaculation in recover too soon, and thus lie deprived of those lit- during eyes were still upon her. 

all times of distress, and “ I never!’ 7 in times of] tie attentions doubly appreciated as coining from “ You know that is nor the ease,” she said, with 

surprise. Poor Mrs. Summers. the beautiful Mildred’s hands. a spice of spirit in her voice. “ I have told you, 

* */ * - •••• •••• - Did he love her? Many times had lie asked his . and truthfully, that l had rather die than marry 

When Guy Summers awoke to consciousness, it j own heart the question. What was its auswer? . with Herman HhcUlou.” 

was in a partially darkened chamber, and there j We tremble to repeat it, and yet Gay Summers be- l “ Aud yet you prove your sincerity by rejecting 


Chaste power of high celestial sphere, 
Descending in eieuthe lay, 

To make the ►orvowing bosom cheer, 

And chase its Uen\ y gloom away. 

Thou—all that mental beauty rare. 

Awake in thy supernal beams, 

Thou—glorious spirit of the air. 

Inspile her with poetic (beams; 

Till like the vernal solur light 

Which warms to iiie the leafless bower, 
She flings on hearts her own oe.ight 
Ami cheers their ileseilsinto flower. 

What fond emotions rise to birth, 
Braving the tui bid streuius ot ill. 
Thole are some spirits lelt on earth 
To wake the poet's numbers still. 

There are some souls above the theme 
Of sublunary hopes aud tears, 

AY hose fond niVcetioi.s truly seem 
To light the sombre waste of years. 

Yes, there is depth beneath thy pmile, 
Beneath thy mirth a iount of sighs, 
That oft belies the suunv guile 

That lights the uzure of thine eyes. 


| a spice of spirit in her voice. “ I have told you, 
\ and truthfully, that l had rather die than marry 


High Power 1 , in slumber close her eyes— 
Ye heavenly balms uround her play, 

To soothe each tender sacrifice 

llur bosom makes from day to day 

Aud should some dream her sleep illvunc 
O', let it come like news ol e%*en, 

Oise her n glimpse bey ond the tomb, 
Bes ond the cry stal gates of Heaven. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Original. 

PEARLS OF THE OCEAN. 

T HE shadows of evening’ rolled down to the west., 
And shut out the glory of crimson and gold; 

Tiie breeze munnared solHy, ;imi tenderly pressed 
The lips of the ocenn in amorous fold. 

Its waves fell like amber, low-toned, at my feet, 

And pink pearly shells were out-cast on the shore; 
While voices of mermaids, like melodics sweet. 

Come dreamily in through the hali-opeued door. 

My cottage, so white, like a fairy it Jay, 

Embowered in trees, by the ocean of blue; 

And its pure front was washed by the rainbow-tint 
spray, 

Like a blossom at morn, in its life-giving dew. 

I sat in my cottage and dreamed all the day, 

Or listed the surge as it broke o’er the straud; 

I gathered the beautiful sea shells that lay 
Like iiuy pink blossoms half bured in sand. 

One morning a bundle a wave roughly bore 
Far up ou the beach—’twas a sweet little child; 

And when irom its torm the wet wrappings 1 tore, 

The dear little angel looked upward and smiled. 

Blight pearls of the ocean! I woed her to come 
A star ! mong the shadows that, darkened my sky, 

For the spray that still dashed o’er my white cottage 
home, 

Was dim to the sunlight that beamed in her eye. 

But a cloud from the wing of the angel of doom 
Shut back the warm suulight that fell through the 
door; 

The sea-shells were robbed of their beautiful bloom, 
And voices of mermaids I heard them no more. 

The waves rolled impatiently up on the strand. 

And washed back the rainbows, that formed in the 
spray; 

The breeze sang a requiem, mournAil and grand, 

For hopes crushed and broken, for joys down away. 

Bright pearl of the ocean, no filly so white 
2 s’o bird ever folded more gladly to rest; 

Its delicate pinions, all weary of iliglit, 

Then folded she, softly, her hands on her breast. 

Back, back to the ocean, I carried its own, 

The joy and the blessing of three blessed years; 

And now, in my cottage, I list to its moan. 

Or gaze on its billows through bitterest, tears. 

Sahaii J. Wrxo. 


Original. 

PIEST AND LAST I0YE. 

A MISANTHROPE’S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. 

BY IVY. 

T HEY, the worldlings of this Paradise lost, may 
be very nice, sensible people, may be nobler- 
minded, bigger hearted, and better, in a thousand 
ways, than I am; I do not say they arc not, I only 
say that I do not know them; that Ido not wish 
to know them; if I ever desired to know them 
the time is past—it is too late now. Once I had 
flowers, hopes, and fears; but I have none of them 
now; I do not live, I am only waiting; waiting 
quietly, patiently for the coming of the Death An¬ 
gel. There is a green vine, much made of by po¬ 
ets, which springs from the ruins of the past; I 
live on the crumbs which drop from memory's ta¬ 
ble. 

We lived back of a full, damp graveyard, my fa¬ 
ther and I, in a dark house with a narrow, high- 
walled yard—so narrow and so liigh-walled that no 
stray gleams of sunshine, no music, no birds, no 
flowers, no anything else, save us two, ever got 
there. You may think that I, child as I was, 
would be sorry for this, but I was not; I was glad 
of it; I was a big spider in a little dark den, and I 
loved it for its very darkness. I also loved the 
sunshine, birds, and flowers, oh! so dearly; but 
when I wanted them, I could go after them, and I 
did not want them to follow me into my sanctuary 
—to put to flight my night. 

My father was a quiet man, I think he was a 
selfish man; he never talked with me, never pet¬ 
ted me, never laid his hand on my head in the still 
twilight, and said, “ You have been a good girl to¬ 
day, Martha, and father loves you; 1 ' or even, 

“ You have been a naughty girl to-day, Martha, 
and father is displeased with you;" but left me to 
take care of myself; to wander where I pleased. 
And I pleased myself in the back yard, sitting for 
hours in its darkness and quietness, thinking and 
wondering, wondering and thinking; and when I 
grew tired of this, climbed the wall which separ¬ 
ated us from the graveyard, and pleased myself 
there among the graves. But I never went any¬ 
where else; never went into the street to play with 
other children; never spoke to ony one, nay, if 
one but looked at me I was off like a frightened 
hare. 

In the graveyard were Bunshine, birds, flowers, 
waving, sighiug trees, and, oh! far away such 
beautifuL blue sky. On Sundays I hid behind the 
tombstones and listened to the pealings of the 
church organ, but never went near the door. 

It was a day in autumn. I put on my little sun- 
bounct, and scrambling over the graveyard wall, 
was wandering among the homes of the dead. 
There was one grave which I visited oftener thau 
any the rest; it was the longest grave in the grave¬ 
yard, had neither head nor foot stone, but a very 
large rose bush grew at the head of it. It was un¬ 
der a great oak tree, and there I would lie, by the 
hours, with eyes heavenward, watching the shift¬ 
ing clouds. There I went on that day, and throw¬ 
ing myself on the grass, gave way to my idle 
dreamings. Oh! how I love a day in autumn, 
though I feel so sad then—how I always have 
loved it. Spring is joyous; we “feel our life in 
every limb; 1 ' wo laugh and cry in one breath; 
everything is bright, budding, glorious. There is 
music in the air from morning till night—the 
fresh music of dropping fruit blossoms and wav¬ 
ing trees; but in autumn this is all over. We 
wander about as if we had lost something; wo go 
out into the woods and sit down and dream; there 
is a funeral hush on every leaf and flower; there 
is a swelling, mournful music-wail in the air; there 
is a sweeping past of a thousand unseen feet, like 
the tramp of a rustling ghost army. You see a 
tuft of moss turning yellow; you see the bright 
red leaves and the yellow ones falling, so noise¬ 
lessly; you hear the droppings of the nuts, and 
afar in the frightful shadows of the wood calls the 
crow; and you bow your bead and weep bitterly. 
Where are the pretty flowers that smiled up to 
yon in summer time? where the waving blossoms 
and. the tempting fruit? Gone. And the bright 


patches of sunshine now? the red loaves? the rest¬ 
less bright-winged birds? Going. Alas! that 
everything beautiful must fade, everything lovely 
die. Oh, death! oh, merciless death! 

Such were my feelings on that day, as I lay in a 
delicious half-wake dream, watching the sky. “I 
am very miserable," I mourned, dolorously, as I 
| thought of my utter loneliness; “I have not one 
friend on earth." A low laugh startled me; I 
jumped up and looked around. From behind one 
of ihe tombstones was a black face with a woolly 
head peering at me. Oh, goodness! but I was 
frightened. I had never seen a black person 
before, but I had heard of one bein^ who was 
black, and who, report added, lived under ground. 
Was this him ? had I frightened him out of liis 
grave by my childish repinings ? I was scamper¬ 
ing away like a startled roe, when he called out, 

“ Don't be scared, young missus! Yazoo won't 
hurt lier." 

I turned my head and looked at him. He was, 
as I said before, bareheaded, and had on a pair of 
patched pants and a white apron, the button holes 
of which were stuck full of flowers. 

“Are you a ghost?" I asked, pausing as I ad¬ 
dressed him, but with my fore foot placed ready 
to fly. 

“ A ghost!" he reiterated, turning up the whites 
of his eyes; “ spooks be white as driven snow, and 
Yazoo black as soot! yah! yah! yah!" 

That hearty laugh emboldened me. He came 
towards me, but I did not run. 

“ What do you want here?" I asked. 

He dropped on one knee, and crossing his hands 
over his flowered button holes, said, 

“ Yazoo be a poor little servant boy; he be go- 
in' along here ebery day to de post office for mus- 
sa; Massa Wylcy sich a nice young gentleman, 
wid sich fine curly hair, just like a corn tassel; 
and, oh! his eyes—dat sky ain't to be repaired 
wid 'em!" Here he rolled his eyes upwards with 
ludicrous solemnity. “ Well, Yazoo be goin' along 
here' and he sec young missus playin' so lonely 
like 'rnong dc graves; he peep froo a hole in de 
wall, and he see her, and he be sorry for her, and 
he pull dc brightest flowers in de garden and briug 
um to her;" and he look from under his apron a 
beautiful bouquet of roses, geraniums, etc., and 
handed them to me. 

“Thank you," I said, as I bent over them; 
“ how kind. Have you many such flowers where 
you live ?" 

“Oh! yes," he answered, grinning; “ but de 
prettiest flower dare bo Massa Wylcy. Missus 
come and see him some day ? 1-le be a great boy 
for de girls." 

I looked on as he capered about the graves, and 
sighed, “ 7go to see him? No; I was a scare¬ 
crow, a fright, who looked best in my dark den." 

“Yazoo/" I said, at parting, “you may play 
with me sometimes, but do not*come too often, or 
I will get to hating you as I do every body else." 

And we played together for many a day, while 
he gibbered about Massa Wyley till I grew to 
thinking of him eveiy day; ay, even dreaming of 
him by night. And I thought, as I mused in the 
back yard, if a simple little boy like Yazoo was 
such good company, what must his master be! 

Winter came and went, and in it I saw little of 
Yazoo, but with the spring sunshine he came 
again. 


It was a rainy Sunday. We were in the little 
back kitchen as usual; my father was sitting stern 
and stiff, with contracted brow, over the Bible; I 
was by the window watching the dropping rain. 
Presently I heard a rap on the graveyard wall, and 
looking up, saw Yazoo standing there beckoning 
to me. I opened the door softly and passed out; 
my father was very busy over his Bible, and did 
not notice me. 

“ Oh! Yazoo, I am so glad to see you," was my 
greeting, as I looked up in his good-natured face. 

“Knowedit," he said, grinning complacently; 

“ knowed missus 'ud be weary of de snow, and 
raiu, and stuff long ago; wherefore I come to sec 
her. Now "—and he crossed his hands and looked 
earnestly at me—“Massa Wyley be fretting him¬ 
self dis momin', and sayin’, ‘ nothing but rain, 
rain all do time; can't go out, nobody come to de 
bouse—what shall I do, Yazoo?' So I fell to con¬ 
siderin', and I 'membered you; now won't you 
come over, Missus, and spend all day with us? 
Glory! won’t we hah fun! Glory! won't wo tear 
dat ole house down J" 

The rain was coming down in big, smart drops, 
and I was getting wet fast. A very fine day to be 
invited out! and that as a “ Jack-in-a-pinch)" too. 
But I did not think of this then; I thought only of 
the angel with the blue eyes, of whom I had been 
dreaming all through the long, cold winter. Yes, 

I loved him ere my eyes had looked on him. So I 
climbed over the graveyard wall and followed Ya¬ 
zoo, as though the sun was shining in all its glory. 

What a grand house it was! What polished 
green vinos and scarlet flowers twined round the 
verandah pillars, and drooped tlieir wet heads 
from the trellised windows. What fairy-like birds, 
(red, green and yellow,) hung there in gilded 
cages! What a big lion-like clog met us at the 
door, and jumped up and kissed Yazoo right oil 
the mouth! What bright, velvety carpets) what 
great mirrors in gold! and I —I there with my wet 
curls hanging in’ beautiful disorder over my bare 
shoulders, my pink dress wet and soiled, and my 
little coarse shoes covered with mud; I could have 
cried from very vexation. 

I shall never forget my first impression of 
Charles Wylcy; it was that of a fallen angel; the 
golden cloud-like curls thrown back from a brow 
as pure and fair as a baby's; tlic shifting color in 
his smooth cheeks, and the child-like expression 
of the lips at rest, spoke of the angel; but the 
deep, the ocean-like deepness of the blue eyes that 
looked up and flashed, and the smile which curled 
the chiseled upper lip, robbing it of its beauty, told 
that the angcJ had fallen. And yet I loved him; 
loved—how tame the word—“ not wisely, but too 
well;" therefore I lost him. 

“ Oh, ho! Yazoo, what little bird is that you've 
caught?" he said, regarding me with a fixed look 
as lie sprang up and handed me a chair. 

“ Little bird, yes, I was the little bird that sung 
for him one season, but never sung afterwards. 

Love, pure love, (and all other is unworthy the 
name,) worketh miracles. It transforms the uu- 


tnmed child into a modest maiden; the wild boy 
into a docile youth; and the fierce chieftain into a 
gentle man. 

I will not tell you how the shy girl became sud¬ 
denly a confiding, loving woman; how my false 
reserve melted before the noon-day sun of his love. 
God was good! through him He taught me of 
Heaven, that this life is but a pathway to a world 
where tlic sun of love never sets. How we pant 
for reciprocated affection here! how we weep when 
our whole-soul trust is betrayed! but where the 
“ never-withering flowers " grow we will drink at 
a river of love, and never thirst, for “ God is love." 

Very softly murmured the rivulet by which we 
played; very clear the water we bent over in 
childish glee, laughing at the bright faces smiling 
up to us; his the dazzling blue eyes flashing bold¬ 
ly out from golden clouds of curls; mine the great 
wondering ones, peering cautiously from under a 
mass of silken disorder. I can see him yet, lying 
under that great tree, singing “ Annie Laurie." I 
can see the cows in the meadows, as they stop 
munching their cud, and look up in round-eyed 
wonder, and then shake tlieir heads and paw up 
tlic grass at his red cap, waving in the air. Yes, 
though I am now a lone woman, waiting by my 
midnight lamp, and this all happened very many 
years ago—I can still hear his joyous, ringing— 

“ You my bonny Annie Laurie, I'd lay me down 
and die." And then ho would substitute Angel 
Darling, (his pet name for me,) for Annie Laurie, 
and almost shout, 

“ And for my blessed Angel Darling, 

I’d lay me down and die, 

Lay me down and die.” 

He had a name and a story for every star; the 
red one, which sets in early evening, went, he 
said, to light some weeping maiden to her warrior 
lover's grave; and the lone one, which shines with 
steady beam, was the eye of a woman who was 
eaten np by a great bear, for her flirtations which 
broke her husband's heart; “ and now," he would 
add, “ slic watches 1’ijom her far-off tomb over all 
coquettes;" then I would laugh, and ask him if he 
could not point out some Blue Beard who had met 
with a similar fate. 

One clay, when a beautiful bright red bird 
chanced to alight near us, he said, “ That is my 
sister's spirit; she died when a baby, and her soul 
was conveyed in a fast-sailing canoe to a region of 
unfading flowers, and there enthroned as my guar¬ 
dian angel. She often visits me; I know her from 
other birds, for she sings a clearer, sweeter song." 
Then I laughed very long, for I could not help it, 
and said, “ if she were my sister I would be very 
much afraid that some sportsman would shoot her 
for her bright feathers." Then ho drooped his 
head and murmured, “ Lota, Lota," so mournfully 
that the tears came into my eyes; and, sighing, lie 
took from liis neck a locket which he always wore 
near his heart, and opening it, showed me a long 
golden curl so* silken, so ethereal in appearance, 
that, between yon and me, I think it was stolen 
from the pure brow of some angel. 

He was an untamed bird whose wings were un¬ 
cropped. How could I hope to retain him? 

Why were wc parted? A thousand times have I 
asked myself this question, while tears have 
bleached my cheeks like an autumnal rain. Why 
was I allowed to follow his path through life, as a 
fire-cloud follows the sun, reflecting the light that 
warmed a nniverso, and with mv feeble beams 
shooting up—a happy home? Why were we 
parted? for the same reason ten thousand others 
have been; we loved “not wisely, but too well." 
We were miserable apart—we might be more 
wretched together. “ lie docth all tilings well." 

It was midsummer, and a severe pestilence 
scourged town and country. At noon-day and in 
the “ still hour " tlic last piercing cry rang alike 
from the low hovel and the palatial hall. The son 
fled from his gray-liaired sire, and the mother left 
her babe to die alone; verrily the “ dead buried 
the dead." 

It was a miserable night. The flood-gates of 
Heaven had been broken for a week; the grass 
was beaten down on the hills and in the meadows; 
the flowers were washed away, even the very stars 
of heaven seemed to be blotted out. 

I was alone in my little room. It was dark, but 
I lit no light. Oh, how I love a rainy night! How 
I love the gorgeous storms of music on the roof, 
and the patter of the little rain-feet from the eaves! 
and then that roaring, tearing wind, jumping 
round the corner of the house every few minutes, 
and giving them, oh! such a scolding. 

I laid down on the bed and pressed my hands 
over my ej’es. I thought of some whose graves 
that rain was washing, and then I thought of 
some worse off, who were still watering their 
graves with showers of tears. Rap, rap came on 
tlic door below, hut I did not move; another rap, 
then my father went to tlie door and opened it; 
then I heard the murmur of voices; then my fa¬ 
ther came to the foot of the stairs and called me; I 
got up and went down. There stood Yazoo, but 
oh, how ehauged! so thin, and tlic sunshiny smile 
all washed off from his once polished face. 

“Oh! Yazoo, what is the matter?" I asked, 
choking up. 

“ Messa Wyley is dying, missus; for the love of 
Heaven, come." 

That was enough; I asked nothing more; I fol¬ 
lowed him through thick and thin; I followed him 
with the rain beating clown on my unprotected 
head and shoulders; I followed him with tlic light¬ 
ning playing around us, and tlie thunder crashing 
over our heads; if his master called I would have 
followed him through seas of fire. 

“ You arc here, oh, angel! I knew you would 
come," said the dying man, as I entered the room, 
followed by the trusty Yazoo. 

Yes, I was welcome then; but I dicl not say this; 
I did not look it; I was there to pour on oil, not to 
wound. I smoothed the pillow under his head; 
held the cooling draught to liis lips, and, when he 
asked it, laid liis dear head on my breast to die. 
Oh! the agony of that night! 

“Angela," he murmured, “I must soon face 
God." 

“ He is merciful," I said. 

“ But, Angcln, will he hoar one who never cried 
till he felt the rod?" 

“ He did the thief on the cross." 


“Oh, Angela! Angela!" ho shrieked, as death 
pressed nearer, “ can you pray?" 

I could have prayed* then if I had never done so 
before. I did pray; and Yazoo, the faithful Ya¬ 
zoo, who would have annihilated himself to have 
saved his beloved young master one hour of pain, 
prayed, too; and oh, such prayers! If the angels 
ever weep, they wept then. 

“ Angela," very faintly, “ God smiles,” then— 
“kiss me, my love; I know you forgive all." 

I pressed my lips to his hot forehead, and held 
him very close to my heart. “ I will follow thee," 

I cried, in my great grief; “wherever thou goest 
I will go." 

One ] 
from"! 

We wrapped him in a sheet and carried him 
through the streets in the thick darkness of that 
night; we carried him to tlie old graveyard—my 
graveyard—and I buried him. 

Carefully I smoothed down the wet clods; care¬ 
fully laid the green sod over him; tore up arose 
bush that we had planted under the oak, and 
planted it at his head, then left him and went 
back to the world, with my sad eyes and broken 
heart. 


I 

le press from the loving lips—one great groan 
i Yazoo—“ Oh, God!" and it was all over. 


SELFISH PEOPLE. 

I NNUMERABLE are the forms in which selfish¬ 
ness appears. In some way or other it mars ev¬ 
ery character. No, I will not say every character; 
for I love to believe there are some who walk the 
earth “ clothed in white." But ah, they arc so few! 
far less frequent than the complacent ones who 
fancy themselves “ cleansed from all sin," only be¬ 
cause then* own spiritual vision is so dimmed by 
pride and self-love that they do not disearn the de 
fects in their characters which are visible to others. 

Mr. A. flatters himself that he is a generous man. 
He despises selfishness. Does he not hold the fret¬ 
ful little babe when he comes in to dinner and finds 
that it has hindered its mother so that dinner is 
not yet upon the table? Very gencous in him to 
attend to his own child so that his dinner may be 
ready sooner, isn't it ? He would like to be read¬ 
ing tlie newspaper at such odd moments, and. ba¬ 
by-tending belongs to “women's sphere." He 
manages to draw from his wife an acknowledgment 
that it was very kind in him to amuse the little 
one, and then smiles with self-satisfaction as he 
thinks how generous it was! 

He is always ready to patronize virtue, and be¬ 
lieves in praising those who do well, but he does it 
in a manner somewhat like this: 

“There, that's right! Its just as J have often 
told you. If you had taken my advice before, how 
much better it would have been!” This is selfish 
praise. 

Mrs. B. is said to be very benevolent. She gives 
large sums to charitable institutions, and her name 
heads many subscriptions for the relief of the poor; 
and she not only gives thus publicly, but many a 
bright coin drops from her beautiful hand into the 
dirty palm of the street beggar, while her smile 
warms and feeds the hearts of those who are fam¬ 
ishing for love. For all this she deserves their 
gratitude and ours. But this woman would not 
give up her own time for readiug and social and 
intellectual enjoyments to assist her friends, or to 
bless the sick and the dying with her presence and 
womanly sympathy. She gives money because 
she loves to gain the good-will and gratitude of 
others, and there is no self-denial in her giving. 
She is an heiress, and from an almost exhaustless 
purse she can draw forth the means of relief for 
the suffering without the least inconvenience to 
herself. She scatters gifts among the poor to make 
them honor and bless her, but she seldom consults 
the comfort or convenience of her servants, and 
forgets that they sometimes need rest and sympa¬ 
thy. 

When in good health, Mr. C. would not seem to 
you a selfish man; but observe him when he is un¬ 
well. What a fuss he makes! If he cannot sleep 
nights, ho will let no one else; and he appears 
vexed if yon relish your dinner when his appetite 
is not good. He carries the most doleful express¬ 
ion upon his countenance, and groans aloud just 
often enough to check all liiirthfulness and make 
every one near him miserable. If he would bear 
his troubles manfully, people would sympathize 
with him, and love to wait upon him; but now 
they say, “Wlnit a disagreeable man! Such a 
fuss as lie makes! I don’t believe he is half as 
sick as ho pretends!" 

Have you never thought that those people who 
have lost very dear friends, and who dress them¬ 
selves in the deepest mourning, might possibly 
find, if they should analyze tlie feeling that prompts 
them to do this (if they do not feel’compelled by 
fashion) that their grief is selfish? The world has 
lost much of its light and beauty for them, so they 
carry their shadows with them to drive away the 
cheerfulness of others. I know some think we 
ought to be constantly reminded of death, but if 
so,"we ought to be reminded of it as something not 
so very gloomy and full of dread. 

Men and women are dying at every instant 
somewhere on the globe, but from the construction 
of our minds and bodies, we know that our Crea¬ 
tor does not wish ns to fret ourselves to death im¬ 
mediately ou that account. The sympathy of oth¬ 
ers is sweet to us, but we must not ask too much. 

Young Mr. G. lias fallen very much in love with 
Miss H., and he docs not see how selfish lie is 
about it. Tlic beloved one does not find a corres¬ 
ponding sentiment in her own heart, and very 
kindly informs him of it. But he does not love 
her enough to desire her happiness above his own, 
although lie assures her there is nothing in the 
world he would not do to make her happy. He 
persecutes lier with attentions which are neither 
desired by lier nor agreeable, begging her again 
to give him lier love, and by this very course mak¬ 
ing it more and more impossible for her to do so. 
At last he becomes weary, and declares that the la¬ 
dy has no heart—like the fox in the fable ’who 
vowed the grapes beyond his reach were sour! 

We will give no further illustrations of selfish¬ 
ness, except, alas,-as wc illustrate it practically al¬ 
most every day! In ancient times it was said that 
they who had once visited the cave of Sophronius, 
where evil phropliccies were uttered, were never 
seen to smile again. Let us not look too much up¬ 
on tlie follies and sius of those around us. There 
is some good in every human heart, and happy is 
the man, woman or child who can bring it to the 
fight. 
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STPPS TO RUIN. 


BY MARY REED. 


A YOUTHFUL mother softly threw 
The easement shutters open wide. 

Then, with a gentle hand, she drew 
The silken drapery aside; 

And long and lovingly she gazed 
Upon her sleeping boy, her first 
And only son. Then, kneeling, raised 
Iler eyes to Heaven, and praises burst 
Her trembling lips, and mingled in 
The tender, fervent, grateful prayer 
She breathed, beseeching, that from sin, 

And wrong, and woe, iind every snare 
Of wily tempter, he might e’er 

Be shielded. Asking God to shower 
Rich blessings down upon her fair, 

Young child, and guard, each sleeping hour. 
That little form from ill. Meanwhile, 

Still sleeping, lay her cherub son 
In wax-like beauty. A sweet smile 
His cherry lips half parted, one 
White, little, dimpled baby hand 
Above his head was poised, half hid 
'Mid clustering golden ringlets, and 
Each rosy si Ikon-fringed eyelid 
Drooped o’er the velvet cheek, that pressed 
The downy pillow. Roseate beams 
Of sunlight playfully caressed 
The infant elierub in his dreams, 

As through the crimson damask they 
Came softly streaming. 

Leaves unfold, 

Buds blossom, flowers fade and decay, 

And wintcry snows the frozen mold 
Enshroud. These mark the rolling years! 

And in their fleet successive round, 

We note life’s many changes. Tears 
With smiles, and* hopes with fears are found 
Alternate, as the sun and rain 
In summer weather. With the flight 
Of years the infant boy became 
A youth of promise’ and yet, quite 
A wuyward son. And many fears 
In fond parental hearts sprang up, 

’Mid brightest hopes for future years. 

And bitterness within their cup 
Of joys was mingled. Still, for aid 
From Heaven the gentle mother sought. 

And oft in secret silence prayed. 

But oh! that mother never taught 
Her wayward cherished son to pray, 

And ask our Father for new strength 
And guaidancc every dawning day J 
What wonder, therefore, if at lenght 
Misled, lie should the truant play? 

What wonder, if the truant youth 
In after years should go astray 
From paths of rectitude and truth, 

And to tcmptdtion yield? O 3 *e 
Young men, and youth, be strong! Nor trust. 
In human strength alone lo flee 
Temptation. For their ever must 
Come dark, dark hours in life, and oh! 

Without Divine support, how vain 
The garnered strength of years to throw 
The light of Hope round life again 
In those dark hours. 


Again have years 
Elapsed. And now in classic halls 
Of lore, where Fame so proudly rears 
Her gilded towers ’mid college walls, 
Behold in the foremost ranks that son. 
So gifted, yet so erring! Mark 
The broad expansive brow whereon 
Is Genius’ noble stamp! The dark, 
Expressive eye, whose earnest gaze 
Bespeaks a mine of though!! The form, 
Eroctaml manly, which portrays 
A noble soul; a heart all warm 
With human kindness! Sadly strange! 
That, one with noblest gifts endowed, 

A life of honor should exchange 
For sinful Pleasure! Or enshroud 
Mis name with guile! And yet, alas! 
The ruby wine he freely sips 
With merry friends, that nightly pass 
The hours in revcly. And lips 
That never uttered words of prayer 
Were heard blaspheming! But, one night, 
From his paternal home came there 
A hasty missive. And a blight 
Fell on his spirit as he fled 
Those haunts of vice, o’crconie 
With sorrow. Bitter tears he shed 
In anguish, as lie hastened home 
To see his mother flic! One kiss— 

Then meekly kneeling by her side, 

Her thin hand warmly clasped in his, 
"My mother, oh! forgive,” he cried; 

44 Forgive your erring child! ” She tried, 
But fried in vain, to speak; then raised 
Her calm, blue eyes to Heaven-—and died. 
Unmovable lie stood, and gazed 
In utter woe. Half in despair, 

And almost hopeless of relief, 
lie breathed one deep, wild, earnest prayer 
For strength to bear that bitter grief! 


The strong heart failed. When in the grave 
He saw his cherished father laid, 

And then his lovely babes, nil save 
One lair-liaired girl, that staid 
The mother's agonizing grief, 

The father, Heaven bless him, sought 
The tempting wine-cup for relief 
Day by day, yet it came not. 

Next in exciting games of vice. 

To wile away the heavy hours, 

He plunged, until the treacherous dice 
Against him turned. And then the powers 
That sin and vice could e’er command 
All failed to win the wealth lie lost 
In one short game! Ilis palsied hand 
Hung powerless, as he saw the cost 
Of that one sin! And, when the grand 
Paternal mansion, and his broad, 

Rich acres of luxuriant land 
All passed away, amazed and awed, 

He stood unmoved, like one that hears 
No sound, until his frenzied brain 
Was maddened with the taunting jeers, 

Then deeper plunged in guilt again! 


’Tis night. Snows, cold and fierce, 

Round yon thatched cottage pile, 

And wintery winds blow shrill and pierce 
The loosclv-lapped und creviced tile. 

The dying fagots on the hearth 
Emit a feeble flickering flame, 

While yonder, in a voice of wrath, 

That wrctcliod man, with bitter blame, 
Accused that pale, haggared, wan 
Young being, once his gentle wife! 

Her pride and strength of youth are gone, 
Oozed out, and wasted with her life. 

Behind a fragment of a chair, 

In tattered garments thinly clad, 

Half crouching, sleeps the little fair 
Sweet child. The little heart once glad 
And light, now feels but want and fear; 

And in those little half-closed e^ves 
Stands tremblingly a pearly tear, 

As, shivering, cold, she sadly lies 
On the damp floor. 

In tones of rage, 

And still more loudly than at first, 

The father cries for “Drink!” to assuage 
And quench his burning, raging thirst. 

Their meagre, scanty household wares 
Have alfbecn pawned, and sold, 

Save fragments. Two half-broken chairs. 

And one small “ circlet ring” of gold! 

The wedding ring! The sad wife pleads, 

“ O Edward! spare me only this , 

The last memento that e’er leads 
My thoughts to days of wedded bliss!” 

Ah! tears bedim those eyes, so wild; 

One moment he’s himself, and then 
He closely clasps his wife and child 
Tn warm embrace. But oh! again 
That burning, dreadful thirst arose— 

“ 0, God! ” he cried, “ this burning heat! ” 
Then rushed through deep and drifting snows, 
Until he reached, in a dark street, 

The tempter’s door. What staid his hand 
That trembled on the latch? Whence came 
Those whispering words of stem command? 

’Twas voice of conscience! Half wilh shame, 
“ Til not go in / ” he murmured! “ Nay, 

I will not soli this ring! ” With slow. 

And tottering steps he turned away 
Into the cold December snow. 

The air grew bitter cold. He knew 
His blood was freezing in each vein. 

As on and on lie tottered through 
The snow, and strove his home* to gain. 

Alas! his wasted strength was gone! 

His limbs grew stiff, and cold, and weak, 

And weary, he sank dmvil upon 
The cold, cold snow. No piercing shriek, 

No dying moan was heard. Like one 
In quiet sleep, his weary soul 
Passed silently away, with none 
To comfort and none to console 
In that sad hour. 

With many a loud 
And piteous moan, all that long night, 

By that cold corse, in snowy shroud, 

His faithful mastiff lay. The bright, 

Clear sun, at early rising morn, 

On all its warm effulgence shed. 

But all! the gentle wife had gone! 

Her wearied spirit, too, had fled 
To its long home. The lone, sad child 
Was firmly clasping her cold clay, 

And begging, in tones so sadly wild, 

That she might not be left to stay 
Alone. Alone! how sad, how cold 
This glad earth seemed to be! 

No friends, do home, one ring of gold 
Iler only earthly legacy. 


sufficient reliance on a high aim; they plant their ! riled to life’s many unavoidable trials and cvcry- 
standard too low; and alas! in quite too many in-' day sorrows; while all would, almost iinpcrcepti- 
stances, they do not even try to come up to that, bly, perhaps, (luring the incipient or chrysalis 


stand point. 

Now, my highly esteemed young frieuds, this is 
all wrong! You commit a most egregious and 
wholly indefensible error when supinely content¬ 
ing yourselves with any aim in life which docs not 
look to ultimate perfection. Resolve, when ineip- 
ientlv entering upon the actual duties of life, to ex 


stages, become purified and elevated to that high 
“excelsior” position which God designed all those 
made “ after his own image ” to occupy. 

Young men and women, adopt as the bright po¬ 
lar star, the simple adage, “ a high aim,” unscru¬ 
pulously following the benignant, elevating in¬ 
structions in all .your varied walks of life, and a 


cel all competitors who may,by chance or design-1 positive success will crown your life pilgrimage, 
edly, poise their lance against yours; wholly re- i more enduring than all else this side those eeles- 
gardlcss of the many prior achievements of your ' tint blessings—weieh, may .you all ultimately en¬ 


noble antagonist. With such resolves, and by 
keeping these high aims constantly in view, great 
and even surprising results will surely follow. 
Literally, .you may not, as individuals, excel all 
others engaged in the same calling with .yourself, 
inasmuch as all are not endowed with the same 
great intellectual capacities that here and there 
shine forth with a dazzling brilliancy almost celes¬ 
tial. 

But if all adopt the heading of this article as 
their life-motto; ever keeping this all important 
point in view, viz: a settled determination to do 
your best at all times, you will soon be most agree- 
ably surprised to find that you have overcome ob¬ 
stacles and surmounted difficulties which were 
deemed impossibilities at the start. By adopting 
this “excelsior” motto as your constant guide, it 
will soon be found that a new, invigorating spirit 
of cmulalion is daily supplanting all those feelings 
of listlcssucss and culpable apathy which had so 
recently caused a proper performance of your va¬ 
rious duties to assume the shape of an aimless, 
coinpulsafory lash. Look aloft, resolving to walk 
in no path not traveled, and therefore consecrated i 
by the presence of the good, the truly great, and 
the one leading to an enviable eminence. 

Yes! look aloft and press earnestly, boldly for¬ 
ward, wholly regardless of the many siren songs 
which the goddess of idleness and slothful case 
may chant into your ears, even though, hymned in 
tones of melodious sweetness, seeouded alone by 
the celestial greetings with which seyaphinis wel¬ 
come the redeemed into the presence of the great 
All Father. Always cherish high aims, and im¬ 
plicitly obey those high, holy promptings which 
come upgusliing from the soul when basking be¬ 
neath those influences. Then, as a consequence, 
new hopes and the most celestial delights will hour¬ 
ly spring up along life’s pathway. Foster and en¬ 
courage a noble, unsordid spirit of emulation over 
your friendly competitors; nourish a desire to rise 
above all who are obstinately inclined to remain | 
wedded to the sluggard’s dull round of mere ani¬ 
mal existence. Oitcc fairly within the precincts of 
honorable ambition, and the most pleasing emo¬ 
tions will begin to cluster around your young 
hearts in living profusion; emotions that will at 
once prompt you to bound forward in pursuit of 
that goal which a new light has just made visible 
in the distance—and yet tliesc incentives to action 
will not be sullied by a vain, inordinate thirst for 
gain, in a pecuniary point of view, but with a truly 
praiseworthy ambition, which spurns all wealth, 
all power, and all station not won with clean hands 
and strict integrity. 

In counseling the young to make the highest 
aims their polar star during “life’s fitful dream,” 

I have no desire to be understood as advocating a 
wild, heated scramble for advancement under the 
lead of that, wicked, man-dishonoring ambition, 


joy. 


J. A. 


Original. 

PASSING AWAY. 


W E are passing away, wc are passing away, 

Like star-gems that shine tor a time in the sky, 
Like star-gems that pale at the coming of (lav, 

We shine lor a season then pale, fade and die. 


The dreamings of life and the yearnings of love, 
Terrestrial nope-jovs, alas, do not stay; 

For earth-life is death, but in Heaven above 
There’s naught of cold death neither ‘ passing away.’ 

J. A. C. O’Coxor. 


THE HAPPY CALAMITY. 

“T AM a ruined man,” said Charles Esdailfe.as 
X he returned one evening 
must leave this large house. 


The children can no 
longer go to school’. Yesterday I was a rich man; 
to-day there is nothing I can call my own. This 
outbreak of the war has compelled us to call our 
creditors together, for our ships have both been 
seized at Havre, because we arc agents to Kauff¬ 
man Brothers, of Riga. Wo are ruined, utterly 
and completely!” and the strong man rung his 
hands and sobbed like a child. 

“Dear husband,” said his wife ? “we arc still 
rich in each other and in our children. Money 
may pass away, but Heaven has given us a better 
treasure in those active hands ana loving hearts. 

“ Dear father,” said the children, “ do not look 
so sad; “ wc will help you.” 

“ What can .you do, poor things?” said he. 

“You shall sec! You shall sec J" answered sev¬ 
eral voices. “ It’s a pity if we have been to school 
for nothing. How can the father of eight children 
be pooi*? Wo will work and make you rich 
again.” 

“ I will,” said the youngest girl, hardly four 
years old. “ I will not have any things bought, 
and I will sell my great doll.” 

The heart of the husband and father, which had 
sunk within his bosom like a stone, was lifted up. 
The sweet enthusiasm of the scene cheered him, 
and his nightly prayer was like the songof praise. 
The y left their large house. The servants were 
discharged. Pictures, plate, and furniture were 
sold; yet slic who had been mistress of the man¬ 
sion shed no tears. 

lie rented a neat cottage and a small piece of 
ground a few miles from town. With the aid of 
his sons lie cultivated flowers for the market. lie 
viewed with delight and astonishment the economy 
of his wife, nurtured as she had been In wealth, 
and the efficiency which his daughters acquired 
under her training. 

The eldest one assisted in the household, and al¬ 
so instructed the younger children; besides, they 


, executed various works, which they had learned 
which, if once firmly Implanted within the human as accomplishments, but which thuv found could 
heart, prompts its devotees to look with envious be disposed of to advantage. Thev embroidered 

...-.— - M 1 - -- . • . “ female 

1 in tlio 

or all those who may outspeed them in the wild I city. 

and not over-scrupulous scramble for great wealth. they culti vated some seeds, which had Jong been 
That despicable species or phase of ambition de- kept only as a curious produce of a distant clime, 
serves the utter contempt of all mankind who as- They plaited straw; thev colored prints and maps 
pire to the least glimmerings of virtue and good- for the booksellers; thev executed plain needle 
ness whatever; and should not receive the slightest work. Every one was at his post, busy and chcer- 
shade of encouragement from either young or old. ful. The little cottage was as busy as‘a bee-hive. 
The presence of the above named spirit or vitiating “ I never enjoyed such health before,” said the 
principle within the human heart renders its pos- father. 

sessor or victim miserable beyond all conception. “And I was never so happy before,” said the 
It is the basis upon which all these atrociously j mother. 

mean and demoralizing structures, such as miserly j “ Wc never knew how many things we could do 


covetousness, or craven-hearted skin-flintism, and 
its twin brother, Pharisaical, onc-day-iu-a-weck 
Christianity, are built—elements of pseudo civiliza¬ 
tion now so charmingly on the increase. 

Our somewhat obtuse or clouded intellectual 
foresight does not allow the mind to fully eonipre- 


when wc lived in the great house,” said the chil¬ 
dren, “ and wo love each other a great deal better 
here. You call us your little bees.” 

“Yes,” replied the father, “and you make just 
such honey as my heart likes to feed on.” 

Economy, as well as industry, was strictly ob- 


Fonr years, and college life was done. 

And then triumphantly he bears 
Away the prize so nobly won, 

While on his manly brow- he wears 
The laurel crown. Again he wends 
Ilis homeward way, and low- before 
His cherished gray-haired sire he bends 
With reverential love once more. 

Again, at eve, lie hastes to greet 
The maiden whom, long years before 
His love was plighted. At lier feet 
He laid the laurel crown he wore. 

Then, one bright, balmy summer morn, 

When flowers bloomed brightest on the earth, 
He placed the “ golden circlet” on 
Her lilly hand, and led her forth. 

His gentle bride. 

As joys e’er seem 
But brighter as they swiftly fly, 

So, like a waking, blissful dream, 

Their hours of wedded bliss passed by. 

And ripened into .years. Thus all 
Went merry as a bell, until 
Ilis faith again was tried. 'Twas small. 

The dark hours came, as come they will— 


A HIGH ATM. 



hend the all-important problem in all its mysteri- served; nothing was wasted; nothing unnecessary 
ous hearings; vet the entire Adamic race were al- was purchased. The eldest daughter became as- 
lotted a certain period of existence, (each individ- distant in a school, and the second took her place 
ual in a proper time,) on this mundane sphere, by as instructress to the family, 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, for some ali- j The foreign seeds germinated. They flowered, 
wise purpose. To render themselves useful, evi- (A new and beautiful plant was added to the grecn- 
dently comprises one of the first and most essential house. It was greedily bought up at good prices, 
requirements. Therefore, God’s immutable laws,! In a few- years Charles Esdaile was again in afilu- 
and even the enactments regulating all social or- j eneo. 

ganizations, wherever civilization, even its half-1 “We are now thriving and i>rospcrous,” said 
perfect state, holds sway, compels mankind to ac-1 he; “shall we return to rown ?” 

“ Oh, no!” was the unanimous reply. 


of all these divine and human enact incuts, coni- 


“ Let us remain,” said the wife, “where we 
have found sufficient wculth for contentment.” 

“Father,” said the youngest, “all w r c children 
hope you are not going to l>e rich again; for 


upon the tempestuous waves and too treacherous 
billows of middle-aged existence. 

In looking abroad over the wide sea of human 
action, we behold countless thousands of young, 
joyous hearted, and most hopefully expectant men 


bined with n cheerful compliance with this neecs- then,” she added, “we iittle ones were shut up in 
1 sary dependence, docs not in the slightest degree tho nursery, and did not see much of you and 
conflict with that laudable and every"way honora- mother. Now w-< 


’ w'c all live together; and sister, who 


ble ambition wiiieh prompts all right minded peo-j loves us, and w*c learn to be useful. We were 
pie, either young or old old, to a high order of self- I none of u* happy when w f c were rich, and did not 


So, father, please do not be rich any 


- , . . ^ . elevation; of self-excellency in the various walks work. 

an<l women, engnra.il in m-quinn* lie /list nifli-; „f life which I hey nmv individually choose to fol- more.' 
meuts of some profession, trade or business, w ho j mv ‘ ‘ _ 

devote their time and energies to their allotted oc- ■ Were the young, from the moment of their en-1 . Newspapers.—S mall is the sum that 

cupations with me greatest possjotc reluctance— I to ring upon the practical actualities of life, to scru- is reduired to patronize a newspaper, and most 

a listless irre- ■ piously eschew all contact with im ’ ’ 1 - .... - 


or ff not with actual aversion, with a listless irre- ■ piously eschew all contact with inertia or down-1 amply remunerated is the patron. 1 airc not 
miss i ble a path}, winch seems to presage no bene-j right slothfulness in all things—ever aiming high, I humble and unpretending the gazette is which __ 
final results whatever, as a finale. | nm j nobly resolving not to sit supinely beneath the J takes, it is next to impossible to fill a sheet fifty 

•ur without putting something 

mav ' ... . ' ' ' ^ . -- .. ...... .. 


The particular calling which these young people j darkling shadows of common necessity, or slug- two times a yei 
may have selected as the step-stone to fortune, is gish mediocrity, not two generations would pass it that is worth the subscription price. Evcrv 


into 



l above, all mankind would become deeply j they lnid command of more facts. A newspapo, 
study, in business qualifications, or in skillful f imbued with a spirit of honorable emulation. The I w a history of current eveins, as well ns a curious 
workmanship, seems to add life, vigor, and com- results following such ambitious promptings, or land interesting miscellany, which youth will 
mendable spirit to their daily round of duty. In a ! high aims, would be contentment and unalloved peruse with delight when they will read nothing 
word, a large majority of the young do not place a (happiness. Mankind would become fully recon- j else. 
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WAVEELEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEEAEY EEPOSITOEY. 


Orl}:/nnI. 

T1IJ*: SEASONS. 

I LOVE the nicrrv gladsome spring, 

IVlicn flowers tegin to peep 
From out the* buds where long they’ve lain 
In an unconscious sleep; 

When Mature shows new signs of life 
In every bush and tree, 

And hill and dale uliko rejoice, 

O! sweet is spring to me. 

Yes! very, very sweet hath been 
'1 lie spring of life to me; 

In youth's blight, days 1 happy roamed, 
From care and sorrow fiee; 

And, oh! I would those happy hours 
Forever might leimiin; 

Blit time hath’fled on rapid wings, 

And summer now doth reign. 

With joy I greet the summer-time 
When' 2\'nture r s blight and gay, 

Aud earth seems diessed in rich attire, 

As tor a holiday: 

When flowciH mound us sweetly bloom, 
Birds waible from each tier, 

And nightly fails the gentle dew, 

0! summer’s sweet to me. 

Though ’round the summer of iny life 
Bulk clouds awhile have Iain; * 

The stoJtn has passed, the clouds dispersed, 
Aud sunshine come again. 

0! may that sun still o'er me shine, 

No clouds my path obscure, 

May floweis in*beauty round me bloom, 
When summer is no more. 

I love the lmsy harvest time, 

The autumn of the year. 

When waving giain and golden fruits 
Are garnered with good cheer; 

"When leaves aie tailing Irom the trees, 

Nipped by the chilly blast, 

And Nntiuc speaks in solemn tones, 

That time is flying last. 

When comes the autumn of my life, 

Will verdure clothe its held? 

Will seeds which were in spring-time sown 
A fruitful harvest \ ield? 

Or, shall it prove a barren waste, 

With thorns all overgrown. 

No fruit return, no harvest yield 
For seed in spring-time sown. 

I love to sec the falling snow, 

The piping blast to hear. 

While ice-hound rills and frozen earth 
Proclaim that winter’s here; 

And though all Nature, once so gay, 

Seems sunk in er.diets rest; 

Among Die seasons of the year 
I love the winter best. 

And who can sav, or who shall tell 
What chunges’timc may bring, 

And will the winter ol my lite 
Be happy ns its spring? 

Or, must T /eel tlse chilling blast, 

Must stonns mound me play. 

And trials come till lite itcell 
Is lost in endless day ? Ned Jackson. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

KEG1NA; 

OR, BATTLES, VICTORIES, AND REWARDS. 


much like saving no; but it seemed impossible to allow them in this our glorious republic—the land J "Child,” replied Mrs.. Edmunds, you are very 
refuse* the little plunder so small a request, so she of tire brave, and the home of the free. They are [ young; you know not in what light n teacher is 
told him “ Yes, if Ire would he very quiet.” She the abodes ol* dupes and hypocrites, not of Chris- j looked upon by those of our class; but if yon dc- 
did not take the lovely child in Iter arms, as one tians; and could I have my way, I would open i sire so much to have influence, and to do good, go 


Anti now her gaze was fixed upon little Claude. | est have lived and died?” nothing more to do with them. 

That little face, with its bright, noble, beautiful “ Forgive me if I have offended, but I speak not “ What say you, Regina? Do you, a child of fif- 
(expression, seemed calculated to suggest only pure without evidence. I went to the nunnery a year, teen, dare to oppose my wishes? What mean 
thoughts oi* Heaven, angels and of everything good and I did not fail to observe everything very close- you?” And her voice trembled, her eyes flashed, 
and beautiful; but his mother seemed very diHer- ly. I could not believe those nuns were the hap- and her rage was terrible to behold. Hitherto her 
cully impressed, for her face wore a dark, doubt- jiy creatures they seemed,and a letter from one of wish had been law. Regina had been obedient 
ful expression, and she said to herself, them confirmed me in that opinion. Excuse me a and submissive to her in everything; and now, 

“ Yes, yes, Keginii shall be a nun.” few minutes and I will get the letter.” A few when she found herself so firmly resisted in her 

“Mu,” interrupted little Claude, “everything minutes elaped and Regina entered. “ Now listen strongest desire,her anger and asionishment were 
looks so beautiful, and I feel so happy, won’t you to this, ma, and of all that number I thought lier unbounded. “ I will hear no more from you, 
please play and sing for me a little? I think the the happiest.” miss,” she said, angrily; "a child of your age 


piano would sound so sweetlv to-night.” « Ar n T> 

mu mis!* ” 0t fWl HkC phiyi|,,ft ” rq,IiCd MrS * Ed - tent ill l for a nun 

“ Ala, do you hear that wind?” said Claude, nf- J?,.!!. 1 . 1 * J*!!!!;!*! b.o 
ter a. short silence. ^1,? r.f.° l *V*° U 

“ Don’t talk so much,” was his only answer. 

“ Ala, isn’t it time sister was coming?” asked lit- f . 3 ,’ iv ^ r * s ] 

tie Claude, after nnot her silence. r ?,\ n ” « 

“liush! no more questions,” said Mrs. Ed- 1 ‘*T • onreVli 

munds, impatiently. “ Did you not promise to v 

be quiet ?” I. ‘ ’ r *' j !. 

The little fellow looked mortified, disappointed, 
hut bo said nothing. He only folded his little "J 1 .!® 


e happiest.” 

“ My Dear Regina :—They tell me you arc la¬ 
nded for a nun—that very soon you arc to come 


miss,” she said, angrily; “a child of your age 
should have no will hut that of her parents; and 
now I tell you that you return to the convent in 
four weeks; I have commanded it, and you will see 


pray you to profit by my experience. 


and raised her eyes imploringly to 
Holy Virgin! have I not heard enough? 


Hush! no more questions," said Mrs. Ed- 1 “T w«is one .i„* idol we-dthv but worldly na- Heaven. Holy Virgin! have 1 not heard enough? 

munds, impatiently. “ Did you not promise to },* t , t s ‘ ( .i„>oi when I was til- Was necessary that this last great trial should 

be ( l ,liet? een Piscina ted and de- «>niv upon me? Holy mother! forgive, and she 

7 lie little fellow looked mortified, disappointed, t J . ,, j..... G vaill mv* parents \vunietl 1 ‘ shali re,urn •” Then turning to Regina, “ Tell me, 

Imt lie said notliinjr. lie only folded Ids link- '"in d.na,"s ' ,nv <lnuflI.U-r, wlmt led you to depart from the 

hands, and again looked around nt the beautiful faith of your fathers ?” 

pirttire, then at the lamps, ami then into the tire, j££ In u4rs oM^l 01 "Jlmt fatal “Ihave read the Bible while I was gone-and 

1 1 cMjiitly the distant ringing of sleighbells were ] 10l|r i Would that I had been blotted from exis- ob! the sweet promises—the glorious hopes it 

bean , and then nearer, nearer they came. tence before that time. Oh, the misery, the suf- gives! But we are to have llicm only on certain 

Aua,ma, sue is coming! he exclaimed. ferings, the agonies it has brought upon me! Oh, conditions; and these are not in accordance with 

1 lie sleigh stopped; the door bell rang; Claude j ran „ ot tell von how I have pined—how l have i the Roman church, but with the Protestant, and 
jumped from lus seat and bounded towards the lhirsU . d for iibertv nll(l how 1^4 \ have tried to I henceforth I am one.” 


door, shouting— 

“ She has come! she has come!” 

“ Remain where you are,” said Mrs. Edmunds, 
and she left the room. 

Claude wished to go with lier very much, buthc 
♦hired not disobey that proud, imperial mother. A 


escape. After tliev had me fast, the scales soon Again Mrs. Edmunds raised her eyes im’ploring- 
fell from mv eyes, and I saw things as they really ! ty to Heaven, then buried her face in her hands, 

' 1 were. I soon found out that the sisters were not ; and for some time remained as if in the deepest 

1 . ,. the hnppv, contented persons thev seemed, but! grief; then again turning to liegina she said, firm- 

T VC1 7 ™ nch > bl,t bc perfectly wretched; and the kindness that was be- j ly, sternly— 

imperial iiioincr. A lore lavished upon me with so much extravagance | “ Tou must go to confession to-morrow, and I 


and the little fellow' was folded in her arms, and 
the beautiful face covered with kisses. 

“ Have you been to lea?” asked Mrs. Edmunds, 
as the bonnet and furs were removed. 

“ O, yes, long ago.” 

“ Have a seat, 1 hen.” 


of my home—of my kind father and mother, and | Regina took a candle and gladly obeyed flic 
of mv disobedience. I longed to go back, tell: summons. It was nine o’clock"and after; yet the 
them how sorry I was for leaving,and atone for it: clock struck ten, eleven, twelve, and still Regina 
by a lifetime of love and obedience; then came the ; sat lost in thought. “To the confession to-mor- 
horrid thought, I am a captive for life—I can never 1 row!” she mused. “ I cannot—I will not. Who 
be free. L have the consumption now, and must ' is this priest that I should kneel to—that I should 
die soon, very soon. If I could only get out, see . confess to? Wlmt good can he do me? But ma, 
this beautiful world of ours, wander over its green I what will she say? Poor, dear ma, howl hate to 
hills, breathe the pure, fresh air once more, I j disobey her, to displease her; aud yet I must, or 
should get w'ell, I know; but, alas! I am a captive; do violence to my sense of right. Heavenly Fa- 
dcatli alone can release me. Oh, Rena, let mejther, help me!”* And the young girl knelt in 


“ V 11.1 1 , .warn, let me command you never to come to this 1 praver, then sank into a peaceful slnmber. 

J T. k , '.U. P ) K. ; .,. ®! ® l>law. Believe me, I have told you the truth, and The next montiim dawned beautifully. 


I.. , „ . , , . 1 . - , 1 , IM.IVV, JLMIU'U: IIIV, I IUIU 1UU IIIV UIII1J, ilUll 

drew'up a large rocking-chair, took little Claude ‘ 

1 .. * .... 1 1 . i. 1 :.. , i . 1 <, .. my ease is not an exception; it is the experience 

111 her arms, and eagerly she listened to his pretty 0 n mn(lrtM i s imf i thousands > } 
prat lie, and gladly she answered his many ques- 01 mmmui ‘ s ana niousamts. 
tions. “Would you have me go after this?” asked llc- 

Regina was but fifteen; yet the proudly set and ginn. 
splendidly shaped head gave her a very dignified “ Yes, I do not believe one w'ord of it. I was cd- 
appearanee; while the fair face and noble brow, ucated in a nunnery, and would to Heaven I had 
dark hair, large, thoughtful eyes, long, silken remained.” 

lashes, well shaped nose, beaut iliil mouth, and fas- “Are you tired of the world'—arc you unhap- 
einating mein gave promise of surpassing beauty, py?” asked Regina, kindly, tenderly. 

“Claude, you had better retire now,” said his “Tam,” was the reply. “You do not know', 


y ease is not an exception: it is tlio experience rose early, and prayed earnestly for strength to eu- 
hundmls and thousands.” dure the trials of thedav; but,to her surprise and 

“Would you have me go after this?” asked lie- ^ BOthto * 

“ Yes, T do not Itelieve one word of it. I was cd- rw in a ow^iecft h c "l et te r It was fVom a wealthy 
ncdneil ” UUTincr T' alld wou1l1 10 iicllvC11 ^ lia( ^ a Hilt,'"inviting her to come and pay her a visit, and 

!, \ t(1 * „ .. 1 * . lw ,, N saying she should like very much to adopt her, as 

? V ? , . d m^ ^° U Unba ^~ she had no eliildren of her own. To another it 
Jr as \ ( ,‘ c t u ll v C1>v Y might have been an irresistible offer; but to Re- 

•n ! ?J\ <i V1IS ,1 m 11,) V *. YuU f ° 1 giua, after a little consideration, it lmd lewattrae- 

11 1<1 fiml n»i» wm*M mill lfs nrnsTu*ets are indt*(‘( * .... . 


A LONE in her magnificent parlor sat Mrs. Ed- troublesome. If you have 110 objection I would beamiful home, yet the time is fast coining when I h J r 1)0 ^ K>r a ^ l( | i lu iei>c*ii(K*i,r than obtain. 

munds. Very handsome, very majestic, very much rather have him remain,” said Regina. it will go into other hands, and we will be home-; wea ^ at ^ p r J. c Q f 111V freedom. I will write 

beautiful she looked, as she sat with* her hands “Very well, then,” replied Mrs. Edmunds, “ if less and penniless.” j {na j tHank; lier for her offer, lmt decline the visit, 

clasped, and her eyes riveted upon a picture. The yon will be bothered with him.” “ And then, my mother, it shall be my pleasure nt least* for the present. “ Have you anything else) 

head was large, line, and proudly erect; the hair Regina looked at the beauiilul child, then at her to comfort and bv 111 v ow r n exertions support you. 1 Buev?” she asked, as she noticed she w'as siill in 
black, wavy, and superbly arranged; the forehead mother, and wondered how lie could be a bother j \o, u 0> do not bid me to leave you forever, when ■ ,i 10 roym . 


for the priest this morniii 


mournful music among the grand old trees, and 
around the grand old mansion. But Mrs. Ed¬ 
monds felt not the cold—heard not the wind; bril¬ 
liantly burned her fire—brightly gleamed her 


Wc can make our live# sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


tion and I bid defiance to the world.” 

“ But how can you get an education?” 
“Where there is a will there is a way 


| she wanted you kept there; and he promised lier 
„ „ , ., ■ faithfully that lie would do as she said. Better 
r, said j jj e a thousand times,” said Lucy, solemnly, and 


It is a hard task l have before me, I know; 


uiiu men n gem 10 Kcemeu losr m reverie, rveseiiuy airs, r.umunus ms very easy ro iniic, mu very umcreiu aim , e , r()(M j inimster of our town confide in him and 
smile overspread her countenance; then the old, got up,pulled the bell, aud in a few minutes a ser- quite hard to act,” replied Mrs. Edmunds.” nsl liis advice* no doubt he is acquainted with 

melancholy, dissatisfied look relumed, and she vant appeared. “ Victory belongs to the most persevering,” said ' \ 1 . m( i ( ., ni direct me to the rbriit 

murmured sadly, “ Would that I wire a girl “ Take Claude,” she said, Regina. one *' I As a bam task V'liave before nie 1°kiiotv^ 

again.’ It was not her girlish beauty that she The servant took the child and w r ent out. Mrs. “ But suppose you had an education, what could j .*. 1 ‘ j * t j lc wor j 5 l | ie niorc glorious the vie- 

wislied, but it was youth and freedom for which Edmunds closed the door, and again took her seat, you do then? Ilow much better would that make lorv . dl J„ too 1 am goiii'** right. Cod will take 

she sighed. “ Regina,” she said, “ I have never told you be- your worldly prospects?” cm*’of me lie* took care of Jacob_of Daniel 

Presently the door Oficncd softly, and little fore, but I have always intended that you should “Why, then I could teaeli in some seminary «'i u . n into the lion’s den_of the three eliildren 

Claude entered; and, reader, of all the combinn- be a nun.” and support us all.” Uviw.n t inm thelierv furnace and he will take 

tions of beauty yon ever beheld, he was the lovli- “ Oh! surely not, mother. What! leave this “ A school teacher indeed! Shall a daughter of 0 f*me too.” ’ 

cst. lie was about three or four years old, very bright, this beautiful world and consign myself 10 mine ever come to that?” said Mrs. Edmunds, * , J . j . , , it.,.:,,, , 

small for his age. beautifully dressed: with ii a livim? tomb? What is vonr obieet—wlmt vm.r seornfullv. last "iglit came that Regma Mts to spend 


at she The servant took the child and tvent out. Mrs. “ But suppose you had an education, what could ] iari j c .,t t j lc wor ] 5 t |, e morc irJorioiis the vic- 

whieli Edmunds closed the door, and again look her seat, you do then? Ilow much better would that make lorv . dien too I am goiii'** riglit. Cod will take 
“ Regina” she said, “I have never told you be- your worldly prospects?” esnr’of im\ He* took care of Jacob—of Daniel 

little fore, but I have always intended that you should Y\ liy, then I could teaeli in some seminary w i u . n t . ast into the lion’s den—of the three eliihlren 


Claude entered; and, reader, of all ihe combinn- be a nun.” 

tions of beauty you ever beheld, he was the lovli- “ Oh! surely not, mother. What! leave this 
cst. lie was about three or four years old, very bright, this beautiful world and consign myself to 
small for his age, beautifully dressed; with u a living tomb? What is your object—what your 
splendid head, fair face, noble brow; light, curly reasons?” 

hair; large, heavenly blue eyes; long, silken “ l would have you a Christian, my daughter, 
lashes; rosy cheeks, lovely mouth, dimpled chin, and no place is so well fitted for that place"as a 
beautiful little hands and feet, and possessed a nunnery.” 

grace and bearing equal to his mother’s. “ You are right, my mother, and I honor you for 


‘ A school teacher indeed 1 Shall a daughter of 


“Oh, nui, how pretty everything looks!” was your motive; that should be the chief aim of glorious or ignominious career. Only think how j* lsa ,r ^ ll |j 1 ; *1 , . !,i,, i* • Yi 1 l .*\ i 11 

his first cxclanmtiou. every pavent; bin T can be a Christian, and a bet- ■ much iulluenee a teacher can possess—how much I|C looked, as lie ta,\ lueie 111 nis nme ned, wiiu Uie 

“ Why, L thought you in bed and asleep,” said ter one without going to a mimicry.” | good she can do! It seems to me that it is one of | )lctl y cl ,^ Jr r iUl out tne noble 

Mrs. Edmunds, as she turned and beheld the child. “ Bur there you will have no connection with the | ihe noblest of occupations. I, for one, would love [now, and me l ed eneeus making the b/uc eyes 

“Aunt Untie did want to put me to bed, but I world; you will be free from all temptations, and to be a teacher. Yes, if I were the President’s *° <)k so ai . !. ! lnt ‘^aiunui, and the little 

ran off,” said little Claude, with a merry laugh. can stieiul your time in doing good—in penitence ! daughter, and as rich a Croesus, it would be the tongue* prattling ana> so mendy. ror some nine 

“ Aud why did you do that?” uml ill prayov.” ! Iicij-lit oC my anil.iiioii.” slic isilkc.t to him-sut iUi<Uy«iclu «l Imii loii B niter 

“ Oh, because I wasn’t a bit sleepy, and I wanted 11 Temptations do not hurt us if we overcome j “A low ambition indeed!” said Mrs. Edmunds, j J 1C ‘ J la(l y 0?ic ‘ (l /J y Vj s .‘. n kissed him good 

to sit up till sister comes.” them; they only strengtlien us and make ns bet- j contemptuously. “ I never even wished them when j mungo, teariuin ; then went to her room, 


under the paternal roof. Slouly, melaneholy, she 
wandered over the beautiful grounds, and thiough 
each room of the s]>lemlid mansion; sadly she bade 
adieu to all she had so long and so much loved; 
then went up stairs to take a last look—a farewell 
kiss from little Claud. Ilow beautilul she thought 
lie looked, as lie lay therein his little bed, with ihe 
pretty curls falling so gracefully over the noble 
brow, and the reel cheeks making the blue eyes 
look so very bright and beautilul, and the little 


“ Do you wish to see her very much? 
“ Oh, yes, ma, very much!” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Edmunds. 


ter. If there was nothing to make us do wrong,! a girl.” am * sat <bnvn ai1 ^ ' V( -T r bitterly. 

there would be no virtue "in doing right; and the | “ But you visited belles, coquettes, and fusliiona- Soon the carriage came. Noiselessly the trunks 


greater the temptation the more glorious the vie- ble ladies, did you not?” 


j were taken down; softly Regina descended the 



“ Because she is so pretty, and has always been tory. No, wc should not leave ihe world, but stay | “ Most certainly I did. I myself was a belle, and front stairs, unlocked the door, stepped into the 

so land and sweet to me, and I lovelier so dearly,” in it—battle with its troubles and trials, and over- * was called a coquette.” carriage, and it drove rapidly away. 

said the little fellow. come and conquer.” I “ Now, ma, please tell me which you think the • • • • • • • • • • • ■ - - 

“Ah! my little runaway, I have found you at “ I know bolter than you do, child. I have seen most honorable and praiseworthy—a young lady “ Regina is very late coming lo breakfast,” said 
last,” said his nurse, “ Come, it’s time you were enough of this world; I have learned what it is by ’ who spends her time in improving herself and Mrs. Edmunds the next morning, 

asleep.” bitter experience, and l would shield you from its benefitting others, or she who occupies her whole “ The bell has been rung several times; shall I 

“ Oh! ran, please let be stay with you,” begged follies, vanities aud delusions.” j time in visiting, seeking her own pleasure, adorn- go up and tell her?” asked the maid, 

little Claude. “ Bui l hate those convents. They may do for ! ing her person, and ill trying to win aud trifle with “ Yes,” was the answer.” 

Mrs. Edmunds wished to be alone, and felt very Spain, Rome and Italy; but our laud should not I the affections of others?” Lucy went, and soon returned with the astonish- 


I go up and tell her?” asked the maid. 

“ Yes,” was the answer.” 

Lucy went, and soon returned with the astonish- 
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ing nows that Miss Rena was not in licr room, tion, when all 'will be gone, and her capture will 
neither had she boon there than night. . t * 1 £ n J )C au cas * y tas f- . , .... 

Mrs. Edmunds arose hastily and went to Rcgi- But lmvo you observed closely? Are you sure 
na’s room. She examined her bureau and ward- that she never visits? 
robe: both were empty. She looked around; her I have never seen her,” was the reply, 

trunks too were gone.* Then seeing a letter lying 'V ell, it is very probable that she often spends 

on the table, she seized it, tore it open, and read: Saturday evenings with her schoolmates in the 
„ „ ^ r city, aiul that she docs not return until eight or 

My Dearest Mother: I am . • nine in the evening, and then accompanied by not 

son*y that my conscience compels me to aif'O e> inoi*c than one person. Now if you can find out, 
one to whom I owe so much, and love so (let i . and this be the case, would it not be the very time 

It is with the deepest griel that I leave }on, but f or seizing her?” 

duty commands, and ]f must go. Jz “ Yes, it would; I will see about it; but think it 


tion, when all 'will be gone, and her capture will was a happy meeting, as there always is between I “ Certainly,” relied Ina. I have heard that it 
then be an easy task.” loving and warm-hearted schoolgirls, and loved will be the prize picture, and should like very 

a But have 3*ou observed closely? Are you sure and respected school-teachers, and then the duties | much to sec it;” and together, Avirh their arms 
that she never visits?” * of school commenced. This session was more j around each other, the two proceeded to rheap- 

“ I have never seen her,” was the reply. pleasant to Regina than the other had been, for j pointed room. _ . 

« YV..H ^ Iw... ,1.. T.m nrwl n-iw I k’nirinn wimiI* tn tho nlllCfi whCTO SllC lvCDt tllC U1C- 



.. r „ TOT1 Regina, and she wept bitterly over the once dear 

Miss Edmunds :—It you would hear_ an 1 m- trcasiu - c 


Regina Edmunds. 
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regisa imdiu^s. Vacation came. Regina did intend staying at „ , Mrs. L. H. Norton. - Can nothing be (lone?” asked lna, after Renio’s 

“ Gone!” she exclaimed, and again was that the seminary, but Ina Clifford would not hear of Regina read the note, and then calmly turning first burst of grief was over, 
beautiful face made terrible wirh anger. “ The do- such a thing. t0 «m 1C< ^ : i , .. „ “No, nothing; it is hopelessly ruined, and it 

ceitlul creature, how she has foiled me! Oil! if I “ You shall go home mth me,” she said; “you tt ^ rs ; Norton she wall please -write. took so much time, and was so difficult, 

could only get her there once; but mav be it is not need not say a word,” she continued, “ I will take " ut K I 161S wry * Was it purposely done, do you think, 

vet too lato. Yes, I will try.” And she quickly no excuse; you must go.” „ She can send it, then. “It could not have been an accident, and it must 

penned a note, went down stairs, gave it to a ser- It was hard for Regina to keep back the tears ^ ut i* 18 a great secret, and can be told to none Rave been done by some one m the class; but who 
vunr, and commanded him to take it immediately when she saw Ina in her new home, and so be- ^ut you. „ could have been so mean and cruel ? 

to Father Benedict. loved by lather, mother, brothers and sisters; and . Then I will wait until her recovery, said Re- “ Who has the next prettiest picture to you?” 

The priest arrived in the evening. when she thought of her far-off home, where she auc * ^ 1US one stratagem was toiled. “ Florence \\ illard; but slie never dnl it. 

“ She has gone,” said Mrs. Edmunds. dare not go—of her father once so noble, kind and **■* ■**,:, ■**'._ *'*' . ’**.* “No, no; but you have two bitter, unprincipled. 

“Is it possible?” true—of her cold, proud, beautiful mother, and , Girls, girls I exclaimed Ina Clifford, running enemies in that class; and, ltena, as sure as .you 
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“ Yes, but we must have her back.” her darling little brother. But conscience wli is- down in the yard one morning bet ore school, do live they did it. 

“ Very well; but where has she gone—where pored, “you are doing right; put vour trust in VV J° }? Q our queen? ^ “ I caimot bear to accuse any one, replied Rc- 


shall we find her?” 

“ That’s what I wish to ascertain.” 

“Bud have you no clue?” 

“ Without doubt she has gone to some semina¬ 
ry.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Find out where sho is, got her to a convent, 


Providence, ami hope your father will vet reform; “ Who? who? * asked all the girls, while Emma gina. i€ Oh! what have I ever done to them that I 
you will °"ct safely lioiiio - •you will j r ct be happv ^ and I3crtha listened in breathless attention* Each should bo treated in this manner ? East session 
“ Rena, exclaimed lua, in tlie highest glee, iu ,lcr vanity had- imagined,—“ I shall surely he m y composition was taken, and now niypieture is 
we have just received an invitation to a country T it .. . „ ruined.’ 

cddiii"\” Well, you know,” commenced Ina, that wo “ Nothing, darling; it is only envy, but never 

“ \nd will you «©?” all wanted the most beautiful, graceful, dignified, m jnd; sin will out, and wo shall yctfiud the author 

“Oh, res indeed J I wouldn’t miss it for any- amiable, talented, and exemplary girl in school, of this disgraceful act.” 


bring me word, and a thousand shall bo your re- tiling; then, too, I have known the bride for a long aiK l the teacher and Doctor Wilson were to 


ward.” 

“ Daughter, it shall be done.” 
bowed and was goue. 


time? aud she is* such an excellent girl, I wouldn’t the case.” 

____in “Ykh. VftS.” 


Chap tv r 111. 

“ In spite of rocks or tempest’s roar— 
In spite of false lights on the shore. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea.’’ 


And tho priest slight her invitation on any account. We will 
have fine times, too. Were you ever at a real 
country wedding?” 

^ “ No, I believe not?” 

“ Then you have no idea wliat fine times they 
3ea.* J have. Wo have such beautiful moonlight nights 


“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Oh! Ina, tell us; don’t keep us waiting,” ex¬ 
claimed two or three, impatiently. “ Wo have our 
opinion, but we would rather know at once with¬ 
out guessing.” 


“ Oh 1 Rena, what do you think?” exclaimed 
lua, two or three weeks afterwards, “ Emma and 
Bertha are to be publicly expelled.” 

“ What for?” exclaimed Regina. 

“ For spoiling your picture.” 

“ I will see Do*ctor Wilson and plead for them. 
Only think, Tna, wluit a disgrace—what a dreadful 


Regina Edmunds,” triumphantly exclaimed | disgrace! Ic must not be;” and hastily she left 
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T was late in the evenin'** when Retina arrived now; it’s about two miles from here. Henry is Ina * on t she look hke a queen sure cnou 0 li, the room and repaired to the study, 
atthesenfinarv Hei^urncw haifbecnonlr going to take us, and we shall have a very do- sobeauldiilsomujesic, nnclsudi a genius? She saw Doctor Wilson, and plead for their p 

ui sl L was vcrv^iircd uutT^uch domSed in hgluful ride, as well as a delightful party.” Zinnia and Berthas countenance fell m a mo- don; but he was stern and immovable. 

Sits Had she not flSd ftoi “homo ? Had she “ Gome, Rena, the carringo is ready,” said lua *md both were vciy much disappointed and « L wi ll have none such about me,” lie replied, 


and she was 
spirits. Ha 
not left l'atl 
Was she n< 
veiy embari 
was greatly 


which she was met by Doctor Wilson aud liis riage, and soon arrived at the country mansion.” 
good lady; aud when she remembered that it was ‘ Tjo you know tho bridegroom?” asked one in 
for the sake of an education and her religion that ^ 1C dressing-room. What kind of a person is 
she had left all and was there. hc ? Is lie wel1 off ? 18 he good-looking ?” 

“ Miss Edmunds, young ladiesand Regina “ Oh! very good-looking, very -well off, mighty 
was scrutinized from head to loot by a hundred good-hearted, always laughing, and a great Chris- 
cyes. She was very pretty, dignified, graceful, tian, if one may judge by his singing, praying, 
and nicely dressed; so they found no fault, only regular attendance at church, and religious duties, 
that she looked very proud; but when she conrte- He is one of the happiest persons I ever saw; in- 
sied so gracefully, and smiled so sweetly, all such deed, he has but two groat faults; one is meddling 
thoughts were dispelled, and they all liked her at with other people’s business, tho other telling 
once. Then when she was classed, and every les- everything lie knows.” 


son so diligently studied, so thoroughly under¬ 
stood, so perfectly recited, and all school and 
house rules were so faithfully observed and obey¬ 
ed, she at once won tho respect and admiration of 
the whole school; but when they became ae- 


| “ Uh! that’s dreadful.” 

“ But he don’t do it for any harm; he just can’t 
help it.” 

“ Aud hc is quite a gallant, is hc not ?” , 


indignant. Tu vain she told him how near school was out— 

“ A genius indeed!” exclaimed Bertha; “true, wliat a disgrace it would bo to them, and what a 
she has very good lessons, but she would bo a big stil j n would bring upon their families, 
dunce if she didn’t, when she is forever at her “ To carry out that principle justice could never 
” books.” be done,” said Doctor Wilson. 

n And as to her beauty, paint would help any Then she prnved that it might be privately done; 
is one wonderfully,” said Emma. , , but he answered : 

“ Does she paint? Did you ever see her? asked « Slyly, secretly it was done, but frankly, pub- 
one of the girls in astonishment. Rely it shall be punished. 

Emma’s face colored, and sho answered,—“ No, Morning came. All the teachers and scholars 

I never saw her, but I know she does.” were assembled in the great hall, and wirh a linn 

“ I have, then,” said Bertha. step and grave face Doctor Wilson walked in and 

It was a falsehood, but she did not blush, for it too j c ] d<s seat . There was an awful silence for a 
was not the first one she lias ever told. minute or two; and then, in deep, solemn tones, 

“Phsaw!” said Ina, “you are only jealous; Doctor Wilson told of the disgraceful act commif- 
everyone knows that Regina docs as much as any led r v Uxo 0 f his pupils; then told how earnestly 
three girls in school, and beats us all in everything Miss‘Edmunds had plead for their pardon; then 
at. that; and as to her painting, it don’t bear tell- g avc them a severe lecture—a few words of advice 
__ —and then their (loom was pronounced. Bcrilni 

Thank yon, Miss Ina; you arc very polite. I fainted, and was taken from the room, while Em- 
used to like you until that darling of yours came; ma took U1) i lc . v hooks, and marched out with the 


answered,—“ No, 
does.” 


eci, sue ac once won me respect anu aumiranou oi auu iio is quuu u, giumin, is ne uoir to i;j n f v ; nir o - 1 ., , ,., " . ( 

the wl.olo school; hut when they became ac- “ Oh! yes; lie generally takes at least two where but ^iuco voii ha VC hcengoh.g-wfth her you have ^euTstludadty °° kS ’ 
quiunted, and louud out her many amiable and ever he goes. become us hateful ns she is ” greatest auunury. 

excellent qualities, she had their love as well as “ Girls, do stop talking,” said good Aunt Sallie; r cimitesied verv siniificantlv and then was Tiic examination came and passed with credit 
their respect and admiration. ludecd, slie soon “ it’s most eight, and you won’t see them married ‘ Rc . 1K t * t J‘ i. her wliat the aids had t0 al! > 1)lU es])eeially to Regnm. The concert eve- 
became a universal favorite, and was regarded a if you don’t hurry.” Seen sa?hi- but that she had'been elated oueen mngarrived, and again the large hall was crowded 

prodigy of energy, diligence and talents, and by The girls immediately hushed, made all ncccssa- , ' ? n llo'ri -mce ^ ’ with teachers, pupils and spectators. The oxer- 

Doctor Wilson as an honor to liis school ry tUTOttgemeuts, and hurried down into the par- ‘ .. Do ’ to >. wilsouls'ttlwiys partial,” commenced commenced first by music; then comj.ta.moiis 

Regina was delighted mill her school, studies, lor. TWrivi does not deserve it werc rcad; then miiMC again, and ,suddcnlv a 

teachers and sehoohues; but one thing troubled Eight o’clock came, and Miss Hays and Mr. _ ‘ * ? omc ot h 0 rs onlv Doctor Wilson meny May party appeared on the stage, then the 

her; she had found two inveterate enemies in her Morrison, accompanied by their respective maids ..." , the best ” ° 7 ^ crowning of a queen was proposed; then a queen 


two room-mates—Emma Stevenson and Bertha and grooms, walked into the parlor; the ceremony „ 0 . 
Mitchell. Emma Stevenson was a proud, haughty was performed, and the minister proceeded to offer „ , 
girl—considered herself a great genius, and wished a prayer. Mr. Morrison made but one mistake. «„ 
every one else to do the same; while Bertha During the prayer the minister happened to reach t 
Mitchell thought herself a great beauty, aud, out his hands, and he, thinking he wanted the fee, . 'i * 
though not quite so haughtv as the other,‘vet she hurriedly placed it in his hands. The minister 
had deceit and conceit enough to make up for any opened his eyes in astonishment, and, on seeing ” JJ ’ 


likes her the best, 
“ Oh, yes, she d 
“ she excels in cv 
“ Come, Bertha 


other deficiency. Strange to say, these girls were the money, quickly said amen, and the company I winxiY/ her'lessons -^we can’t he/n her bein^ 
intimate friends; they saw in Regina a great rival, scarcely concealed their merriment. Then suc_ t». 0 n«rhf beautiful a genius and so on- and avc 
nn,l they hate.l her from the first, and did every! ceeded eon^tnlations, and plejjmnt. Urcty con- ^=tlp to belns tn mfi^t! favorite? Now 


thing in their power to make her unhappy 


versa tion; then a splendid good old-fashioned 


ing.” home. 

“ Let me ask Mrs. Wilson, then.” “ Well, I know a cure,” said Ina; “just go on 

“ No, indeed; you are very kind, dear Ina, but some one’s back to see a ghost.” 

lean stand it this session, and the next I shall “ And how will that cure me ?” 
room with you.” “ Don’t you remember tlie anecdote about the 

“Did you see that man?” asked Ina, with a man who had been a cripple for ever so many 
start. years ? How lie went on some one’s back to see a 

“No,where?” ghost—how the man got frightened, and threw 

“ There at the farther end of the grove behind him down, and how he got all the rheumatism 
the arbor.” scared out of him?” 

“ Who was it?” “ Oh, yes, I do now; but I never intend to imi- 

“I don’t know; ho is a stranger; and it is not tate any one—no, not even Washington.” 
tlie first time I have seen him either.” “ Why, Henry ?” 


excellence^*” tliev flirted bcrakl announced The coming of the queen; and 

• « Vaid t™ M soon’as ito in * minutes she came forth, raa-nificemly 
were out of heiring? “ m can’t help Henna’s fircssed, greeted by Ithe grandest music, and follow 
all her lessons; we can’t help her being a ^ 

beautiful, a genius, and so on; and we How beautiful I liow 'J '' t 1(is h ,?,' v . , ^ in a 
pher being an universal favorite. Now fineen! how beeonimg the royal lobes i imolun- 
ing to plav and sing at the examination; huily exclaimed all. 

, she lias a very beautiful picture that is P “ mmn,cs f ® ' ' ? ? , 

ibited, and will do her great credit as an receive the crown, e nl lll < 
id, to cap the eUinax, site is going to be ™cdcd t0 Iu ‘ r throne, took to scat ic u id tho 
now we flip |,H» hor Ainiii.r persons presented to her with the greatest case, 
unination; we can’t'help lid being queen" ,m(l iMbbessed a few girireful and «p])repriato 
ne* mid siiiiring snlendidlv: but f 'teil von I words to all, as they knelt and paid thur alic- 


aiKl playing and singing spleudicUy; but I tell you wortw an, ui«y iu.w* «mu »»,- 

Wliat?”'was’tho eager question. ^Thifadmiration of the spectators increased more 

"We can spoil her picture" said Emma, in a ««< l «!<'«/. uut * rtrangem nske.i. JV 1 . 1 *' ' * " “ 
low tone “ Are vou williim'^ splendid, this magmheent girl ? And the answer 

“ Oh, yes, indeed ! But is 'this all we can do ? V ? Cgi,ltt K(Imu,lds_(he prifIc aild star of lh{i 
Will she not write a composition ?” school. 

“Not that I know of." replied Emma; “and Another compots tion was read, a mv more songs 

even if she did, it wouldn’t do todcstrova second.” Pl".vcd and sung, then all was ended In a beaut ml 
“ Well, when shall wo fix the picture, and how instrumental piece, per font ed bi the qit at, then 
s] m n it be done?” the curtains dropped, while the room rung with 

“ After it is completed it will be set away to dry; I ap]»Iause. 
then ivo will get it, and while it is still wet, fill it **** . . ’"k t’i . 7 . 

with tiirjientinc and black paint; but there’s the 1 he priest,. urged on bv 3fr.., Iyliniiu L, and im- 


dtsh-ov-'i Korcmrl ” plnved and sung, then aJI was ended by a beaut if hi 
* uictm-e mid how mstrunicntnl piece, performed by the queen; then 
. picmit, ana now j fJ ^ t , Mrtttinil droj^K-d, while the room rang with 


" . ° ; , --. j /. II 1 « T . lwini. if fl.o,, » A Uin fiUUI, Mini IV AVVHlIlil. 

church and on the street, and once he followed us ^ Let * hear it, then. “ Retina took it with a trembliim hand onene 

ncarlv all the wav home. lie is such a strange- It was about a boy who had often heard about , | f ail( i k .. turned to°a dearhlv oal< 
looking man, too,‘and always watches as so close- Washington and the cherry tree-of his truthful- 7 ‘ P 

ly. I wonder who he can be, or what hc can uess and frankness on that occasion, and of his “ What is it?” asked Mrs Wilson 

want!” father’s praises and kind caresses; and he deter- Qh '; *, *' '.i c i in . 

“ Let ns go to the house,” said Regina, tlie air is mined to try the experiment. Mo, picking up a ‘ ’ 

cool and it is getlin*'- late.” hatchet, he marched out into his father s orchard, Claude is very ill—not expected to live. Conn 

.. _ *...’. _ _ and ruined two or three of his finest trees, then sat I immediately. V. A. Edmcnd.s.” 

The session drew near to a close, and all were to } down coolly to await the old man’s coming. Pres -1 “ You will go on this evening, will you not?’ 

write for a prize. Regina wrote, and all expected j ently his father came, aud -bin got up with a very asked Mrs. Wilson. 


applause. 

“ Oh! i reckon it was only one of the servants.” “ No, I don’t; I read something the other clay I “ k j. 1 n ml ^llaVk''nuiiit-'biit^there’s^die The priest, urged on by Mrs. Edmunds, and im- 

“ No, indeed, he was behind the arbor, and that lias put me out of all notion of imitating any I Del! and we must go.” P * 7 patient al Jiis former bad success, non determined 

watching us. T have seen this same person at one.” . “A dispatch said Mrs. Wilson to Rcmna. on a bold measure. So, find imr out Regina's room, 

church mid on the street, and once he followed us “ Let’s hear it, then. “ Ren-iua took it with a ti-emblin^ hand onened after nl1 were asleep he took a carriage, drove 

ncarlv all the wav home. He is such a strange- “ It was about a boy who had often heard about . j f ail( i kc „ turned to°a dearhlv Dale- f? °fdv up to the seminary, stole into the bouse and 

looking man, too/and always watches us so close- Washington and the cherry tree-of Ins truthful- a ™ luia ir ’ a,lu ucl Iucc nirucu to a acatJii> paic | wellt * up 1 10 jier ,-oom. It was a lovely moonlight 


her to win; hut when the time came her eomposi- important air, went up to iiim, and confessed, ex 
tion was no where to be found, and Emma Steven- peeling tears, benedieiions and kind caresses; bill 


son Avon the prize. instead oi this inc otu man caugnr up u uicKory, govern reason. I The giri commenced a toii.t stmoJc; mu no.-oon- 

.... .... - .... - and gave him, as dim says, r an all firing laming.’ f shall first telegraph to the minister of our i er aams the attempt made than she avus seized, 

Let us turn for a few minutes to Elm Grove. Jim was no Washington.” tOAvn,” she replied. “ It may be only a snare.” gagged, blindfolded and hurried out. .She stnig- 

Again avc behold Mrs. Edmunds and Father Ben- “It was good for him,’ laughed Ina. The dispatch was sent, and Regina waited in the, gled violently, aiul tried to scream; but in sjiilc of 

edict in earnest con venal ion. “ There’s the house, exclaimed Henry. most painful anxiety for the reply. It came at: everything lie placed her in the carriage and drove 

“ I haA'e found her,” lie said, with triumph. “Aud 1 am glad of it, said Ina. last; she tore it open with the greatest eagerness,rapidly away. lie took her to the appointed Iioidc, 

“ But have you not gor her there?” asked Mrs. “ And good-night,” said Reuie, as they alighted ;ntd read:—“ Perfectly avcII.” Great indeed Avas locked her up iu a room, removed the gag and the 
Edmunds, eagerly. and disappeared. Jier joy, but greater srlll the snare she had escap-, hiindfolil, and then told her why she avus there— 

“ No, the pear is not yet ripe.” Four Avceks soon passed delightfully nivny; I e d. i when lo! it 'vas the Among one; and Regina (as 

“ Why nor?” * many visits they received; many parties they at-1 “Come, Ina, .vou must see my picture,” said lie afterAvards found our,) av.us far i.ivny, sja-nding 

“ She is too avcII guarded. She ncA’er goes out I tended; many pleasant rides and walks they took; Regina. “ It is two weeks since I finished it, and ( the vacation tvith a school-mas tor in the country, 
only to church, and then she is accompanied by and many nice quiet evenings they spent together, must hoav be perfectly dry. I think it is very j Many long rides and walks they took in the cool 


peeling tears, benedictions and kind caresses; bur ed, but even then she did not allow impulse to 
instead of this the old man caught up a hickory, .rovem reason. 


r an all firing laming 


“ Wliat is it?” asked Mrs. Wilson. to-lit; there was Imr one inmate in the n«.m, mid 

She ltanded the dispatch to her, and she read: "‘ as sound asleep, anil 'oil he<inli/ul. He 

1 ’ lifted her gciulv, think mg to hiKc her while asleep; 

Claude is very ill—not expected to Jive. Come J i, u t no sooner had he touched her than she sprang 
ledintely. V. A. Edmunds.” | up and demanded, firmly— 

You will go on this evening, will you not?” I “ Who are you, and what do you want?” 

M Mrs. Wilson. ' “Silence,” he said; “ 1 will not harm you.” 

“ Regina was very much frightened and distress- “ But if I am not silent, what then ?” 

mt even then she did not allow impulse to “If will he at your peril,” was the stem reply. 

i'ii reason. The girl commenced a loud shriek; butno.-oon- 


• the whole school; so I intend waiting until vaca-1 and then together they returned to school. There [ beautiful, and I love it as a friend.’ 
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J. W. Turner, Musical Editor. they were spoken. If we would, when angry, but 

---pause a few minutes for reflection, in almost every 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. case we should refrain from wounding a sensitive 

“ Quaker Quiddities: or, Fricndsin Council;” n s P irit b J r vent to onr feelings; for reflection 

Colloquy. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee fc Co. It is 18 ®'Powerful sedative,and a perfect euro for nil 
said that the sect of Queers is diminishing, both in such cascs of abnonnal excitement E. A. n. 
Hinnbers and in the strictness of their observance of “ 

the rules of discipline—from wliat causo it is not known Written for tho Waverlcy Magazine. 

—probably from the apparent Hfelessuess of their de- TRIFLES, 

votions, and more probably from the disinclination of HPHE importance attached to this apparently in- 
the younger portion to adopt the costume and the oth- A significant subject is imperceptible to ninny, 
er useless peculiarities of the sect. We admire their "ho, either from inability’ or carelessness, fail to 
quiet mode of Jiving, and the simplicity and the eco- Parcel \'e that, if it was treated or considered in its 

sivf C Th^ e b° ltheir n rCSS ’ b , U h f ey arC f “°‘ TT' v'astiy'diffe rcnt'rcsuHs Than n'hiehnow °ot 

sive. The above work >s in the form of a poetic dia- C „ V) f rom its uttcr ncgIcct . If wc scnroh the pagcs 

logue, endeavonng to show the changes among that of history for centuries past, and note many of ?he 

class, and their causes. Those who are interested will mighty events as they occurred, will wc not, upon 


when unjustly imprisoned by his blinded conntry- This trait, this characteristic, this element is not 
men he refuse to escape, though it appears evident in her nature, docs not belong to her humanity, 
that had ho chosen he could have done so; for his thank God; and it is vain for any one, or number 
friend Crito had bribed the gaoler, and tlie way of ns, to seek to implant it there. Woman’s do¬ 
wns clear before him. But no, he chose to show velopmcnt will, by nature and necessity, be in the 
the ungrateful Greeks that even this could not dis- direction of her elementary being. Tier growth, 
tnrb his equanimity. He took the cup of hemlock prosperity and happiness depend on giving free 
which was handed him as calmly as one would re- scope to these elements, in letting them spring 
reive a glass of wine or water, and with much forth in their natural order, and in cherishing and 
composure ho drank its contents and expired. fostering them when so developing themselves. 

It is superfluous to add that such cases arc very Of course we admit, most freely, that women 
rare; hut were this trait more prevalent among have an interest in the affairs of government, cs- 
mnnkind generally, wliat opposite and beautiful pecially when these affairs have a direct bearing 
scenes should we witness in the great family of the upon Themselves; but they are wanting the ele- 
eartli. ment in their nature that would prompt them to 

Kindness costs nothing, and yet who can name express their interest by the use of the elective 
the earthly wealth that will afford more real hap- franchise. 

pincss than the practice of it? Ah! did we move Now this element being minus in her nature,wc 
perfectly realize the scathing effect of angry words can’t evoke it into being, if wc would, by tlie pre- 
upon the sensitive, tender heart of many a fellow- sentation of any number of rights that might in¬ 
creature, it would tend to seal our mouths, and to share in her if this element did"exist, 
crush back the hot and angry tide of words ere lie, then, builds without foundation and upon 
they were spoken. If we would, when angry, but the sand, who thinks to do favor or honor to wo- 
pause a few minutes for reflection, in almost every man by multiplying rights upon her contrary to 
case we should refrain from wounding a sensitive or above her nature. C. Wellington. 

spirit by giving vent to onr feelings; for reflection____ 

is a powerful sedative, and a perfect cure for all Orieinai 

such cascs of abnormal exeitemont. e. a. b. _ h 


find it an interesting bo ok. careful examination, find them springing from 

“Mart Stuart, Queen of Scotia,” an Historical ^f t Causes wUth at first scemcd “«<*•>’ 
Romance of the sixteenth centuiy; by Geo. W. M. It Was by a trifling accident that Isaac Newton 
Reynolds. Published by T. B. Peterson, and sold by was first impressed with the idea that the earth 
A. Williams & Co., Boston. had an attractive power. As he sat beneath an 

Accepted.— “The Sunny South ’’—“Time’s Warn- j\Pl^ e tree ar J d saw an »Pple drop from its stem to 
inff »_»* To Mattie B H ”—“ Kindness Rewarded » lhe S ronn . d ' JlIS mvcntivo mind grasped at the first 
The !p ,!' « c „ T “ ,opportunity to display to the world its magnitude; 

1 he Steps o Ruin Sunnso at Maple Grove ”- having thus formed the idea lie acted upon it, mid 
W here is the Heart?”--‘The Reward”—“Away from at last succeeded in tally establishing the attrac- 
Home’’—“Trifles”—“The Funeral at Sea”—“The tion of gravitation, which lias been productive of 
Negative on the Woman’s Rights Discussion”—“Mem- much good to mankind. Others, probably, had 
ories of the Past ’’—“Lines “ Sliding down Hill,” scen same thing, but, from the utter iusignifi- 
by Mary I. Purington, who our readers know is a very can . cc the thing itself, deemed it beneath their 
attractive writer. We have a long interesting story no T ? ce * , , 

ready to follow “ Castillia”-“Thv .re,.tie Sen. i. .. “ 'Y as bu ‘.« trifling accident that first started 


Original. 

HOME AGAIN. 

H OME again, home again, 

Seated in my easy chair, 

With the window open wide, 

Breathing the pure mountain air. 

Adieu, thou noisy city, 

With thy fashion and thy strife, 

While I enjoy for a season 
The sweets of country life. 

Here the grass is very green, 

And the flowers wondrous fair, 

And the birds do sing so sweetly, 

And the people have no care. 

O! 1 dearly love the city 
When winter-time doth come, 

But through the dreaniv summer 
Give me my country home, 

Where I can chase the butterflies 
And ramble at my will, 

Forgetting all the weary care 
Which did my bosom fill. 

Home again, home again, 

For home ’twill ever be, 

The place wflicrc my early days 
Were spent in childish glee. 

Ina Clayton. 


Original. 

KINDNESS REWARDED. 

BY GEORGE B. GORDON. 


ready to follow “ CastilJia ”-“Tliy gentle Soul is in ” ut , W *<*y\Gnt that first started DY GEOUGE »• G0RI > 0 *- 

tl-inc Eyes A Sketch of the Mines A Memory nHs^aych thmn- h rim coin-'L* Z' ft E0RGE MARTIN, at the early ago of two-nnd- 
ofChildhood.” accideXlvfo^ H ‘«cnty, obtained a captaincy in the Guards; 

accmentally lound a copy of the Christum Bible, and bcim» > liberally sunnlicd bv his friend* w im 
Declined.— “Ellen ”—“ Sonnet to Edward ”-“To ^ rora a . R P ,r,t of inquiry lie rend it, and, being so were of the first respectability was cn ’ * ’ 1 


Declined.-“ Ellen Sonnet to Edward ”-“To * ‘"W 11 ? hc r ™ d { \> and > ***»» so were of tl\c first respectability, was enabled to ap- 
N el lie Wild “ Huldah ”—“ Where I would Rest ” " l {*? 1 / s profound reasonings, hc pear, in every respect, as a man of fashion. Yet 

““ The Death of Warren Tlieqneen Angel of our Marion of , ( i Cllun : ^ted aR hc was, by nature and fortune, his affcc- 

llearts I’ve met Tbeein the Dreamland’’-“Lines of thc'ohrSrt^ * f establishment tions were more humble than accorded with tlie 

to Miss M. A.”—“ The General Judgement;” as this It was but atriflSir inoitlnnt tW n^nri ,1 „ P 1 ! 0 ™ 1 vicws of thc Maria > the daughter 

artiolc is strictly sectarian, and as the subject of it is a ambition of Napoleon" and so wo mS co on t “ n “f* veteran, whom misfortune had reduced 
mooted question among theologians, we must decline enumerating scores of’cases where mighty issues wfenUovtf Md'lto%urnod e |S? , ^ior^fo 11 |md 
The Devil ” we don’t wish to have anything to do have been the resnlt of a careful consideration of dStamrishctl passfonwi h a warmta of ™con 
with—“ They say my Reason is Dethroned » is some wbat at seemed mere trifles. taminated innocence 

confirmation of its trnth-“ What shall I ask for Thee, thc 1’ tbat trifles should lxs well The opposition which his father made to liis 

beloved?”— “A Wish”—“Died Yesterday To S’J , /v?. Tiilling incidents, trifling thoughts union with Maria, thomrli it did not alter lii« An. 


or the Waver ley Magazine, 

KINDNESS. 


tions. Trifling incidents or suggestions may oc¬ 
cur in legislation or in executive management, 


. "I^QDAaHMITY liberally implies an equal mind, A Y hicl b in themselves, seem scarcely worthy of no- 
J-J and in a more extended and general sense de- little seeds, they jxrow and grow*, 


every consideration to preserve the woman he 
adored, and lie prevailed upon Maria to accept his 
hand, and introduced her to his family, as he was 
determined to protect her from injury or insult at 


nnrionr ’uirl Met™.,. „<• . 7-uk suciigui oi iun iu>c iui « wuuimi su unucserv- 

. Pro , t ‘, to™?™? ^ ust01 ^ ? its existence m THE NEGATIVE, cdly despised rather increased than abated. For 

“o ™/commfdible f Is lU Eleetiw ™ °f Romm's Xgto ? ^ npon'lriJ a Cofll^"; 

oxnitLi 1 eTlder!5 lfc \homore VTO, friend, this is not one of her rights. This which lie never had thc prudence to restrain, and 

1 n^ nIhvw! C fi° US m ™ comparatively iso- IN appears from thc fact that, the elective fran- a » increase of family, involved them in the great- 


Young and sanguine in liis expectations, thc pc- 
cuniary loss affected Captain Martin but little; and 
the strength of liis love for a woman so undeserv¬ 
edly despised rather increased than abated. For 
a short time they subsisted in n state of genteel af¬ 
fluence upon liis pay; but a love of dissipation, 


lated cases alluded to. 


ehisc is not indigenous to ber nature. She her-1 cst embarrassment; and, as there are numerous 


n,• nnh,7n H LtVhlial ai J“ supcrncialobserver ates it. In evidence that this is so, let us cite you not long a novice in the ways of the world. Tlie 

nm , n ,i- o-i° 111 ’whole terraque- to their disinclination to vote on anv occasion, gaining tables were repeatedly visited; nor was he 
human lito has its cxis- even when earnestly solicited, and it is*manifestly aroused from his delusion until he found himself 
tinm m/vtLnv S tho aKI ehild, the impa- very proper for them to do so. Voting seems to tbe of villainy, lie returned, pillaged and 

,hl5 Y cxcdwi, ’ e > >-« to them. Even in matters whT.-h wholly involved, to his family. 

‘ SGa T ia the Qi>Hppointcd lover, pertain to themselves they are much more inclined Hi** father would not advance a shilling to save 

P'it to tame, wealth, and politi- to get along by freely speaking their minds, though bira from perpetual imprisonment, and his cliil- 

• '}. tnetion. It is plainly visible m all our va- at thc risk of a little confusion. (Iren wanted the necessaries of life. To one gen- 

lar^e stone in tlfeT^ 1 *? a ? kmd > and * Gnns a ver Y M T ho docs not know that woman is more (lispos- tleman he owed two thousand pounds; he was’im- 


Many, many a victory in the great battle c 


“J”*; r ~ 1111 maiiKina,nnu lonns a very Who does not know that woman is more (lispos- tleman he owed two thousand pounds; he was’im- 

^ i e • U • Ul01 l ? socr ‘ d a "d public ed by nature to bo a receiver rather than a dis- port unate in his demands for payment, and Mar- 

ci..^,,?Ap Veiy clesi ‘ n P ll0n - A hasty word, the off- bursor of opinions and influences—to accept rath- tin could not raise a twentieth of tlie sum. 

uaevcn temper, frequently is prodrn^ er than maVe proposals? We, in our manhood “Will you,” cried lie, almost distracted, “ dcar- 
C n }°. r , e imscr y “ iau a vomme of kindness can with oui* natures, may tliiuk that woman is very est Maria, go to Mr. Downing? Inexorable as he 

„ similar ill her feelings, tastes and desires, to us; is, hc will surely he moved at the sight of sueh 
. i I'k’. 1 ?? 11 ? a ?? tbe 1 & reat battle of life but we have poorly studied her womanly nature if virtue in distress! Take our beautiful little inno- 

l. lost oy the loss of that blessed equanimity which wc have not discovered a very different turn of cents—they will plead to the heart! Excellent girl! 

an snouia possess, out which is a stranger to so mind, a very different elementary being in licr. foigivc thc request dictated by necessity.” 

. Aii, Hence, if wo infer, because it wo'uld seem to us* Maria paused a moment; tears filled her eyes. 

Aiany a weary, lacerated, burdened heart has judging from our feelings, that she would desire The struggle of her feelings was hard, but affcc- 
Deun DroK.cn Dy the irrevocable word of anger; and feel as though it was her right, a part of tho tion for her husband overcame thc timidity of licr 
tor, although conviction of its hcartlcssncBS may promptings of her nature, to exercise thc elccvive nature; and, throwing her arms around him, she 
directly follow the sm, it is often, alas! too often franchise, let me very gently say to you, my friend, cried, 

too late to heal the wounded spirit, though loving wc reckon without our host. “Have I not been the causo of all your suffer- 

wonls were immediately to succeed the storm of Leap year marks off its periods of special pre- ings? Has not your fatal attachment to me rc- 
passion. lne arrow has pierced too deeply; the rogativc to woman every fourth animal revolution duecd you to this? and shall I refuse to save you. 
miter sting cannot he removed, and the remorse- of the earth. Woman is, by common consent, in- if in iiiy power, from a noisome dungeon? Oh! 
fru culprit sees the victim of his thoughtlessness vited, in these years, free of ail hindrance, to let me go immediately, my dear George!” 

° Ut avm S Hie power to undo liis learfnl choose, if she will, in a case more interesting and As a great deal depends on a first appearance, 
, a*v» * . . .. .. , important than all others of earth to her, viz., in Marin habited her children in tlie most attractive, 

a l ^ ^ inspired writer said that thc election of a partner for life. Now this even yet simple attire, and hastened with them to thc 

w??? 18 V°.\ tc F d M m scorns not to be indigenous to licr nature. Do house of Mr. Downing. She was admitted im- 

♦iiT ??? >i « t spirit than he that they, as a whole, at all step forth in the exercise mediately, and had every reason to fear, from the 

So iwi Cl i b()CratCH J ft I ,rc cian philosopher of this right, which is most courteously, gallantly, sternness of liis features, a rejection of her peti- 
wlio lned about four hundred years beiore Christ, freely, fully accorded to them? Not at all. tion. Kneeling with uplifted hands, and suppli- 

turmshes us with a noble example ot the practice It is only here and there one, and she more mas- eating, slio implored his compassion; while she 
8 . , c aud commcndablo_ virtue, m a long culinc than feminine in her nature, a regular Am- was supported on one side by a graceful boy, 
lne ol tnals and vexations to winch many a mod- azonian, Joan of Are kind of woman, such as whose eves w'ere raised with tlie most expressive 
cm philosopher would have early succumbed. He Madams A, B, C, of ranting notoriety and their earnestness to tlie furrowed face of Mr. Downing, 
was calm and dispassionate under the severest motley compeers, that mortnmorphoscs herself in to as his arm fondly encircled tlie neck of his moth- 
trials, both public and. domestic; hc quietly bore a semi-female beau,and doffs her hat or bonnet to er; and a lovely little girl about six years old hid 
i the insults ana malice ot a virago wife, who a gentleman, or some human male hipecl, saying, her face with her hand, and wept in sympathy. 

I seemed to be notorious for her ill temper. And | “ Sir, I am dying for you, will you have me?” Mr. Downing was inconceivably affected; and, 




raising her kindly, assured her that, though he 
wonld never forgive thc least appearance of impo¬ 
sition, lie was so' well convinced of her sincerity- 
lie lvould do all in his power to save Captain Mar¬ 
tin sind licr. 

He was as good as his word. Tho bond was 
cancelled, the children placed, at his expense, in 
reputable schools, and an annual stipend was 
settled on Martin, until he could, by economy, re¬ 
trieve liis affairs. A few years rendered liis gen¬ 
erosity to thc captain useless; he fell in a desper¬ 
ate engagement, and Mrs. Martin, never recover¬ 
ing the shock of his death, followed him to the 
grave in a few months. Still extending his be¬ 
nevolence to the orphan children, he placed How¬ 
ard in the army; and, finding Jennie daily acquir¬ 
ing fresh beauties, his heart expanded to her with 
a warmth of sentiment he scarcely ever felt be¬ 
fore. Attached to him by gratitude, thc artless 
caresses of Jennie augmented his passion, and ho 
determined, in defiance of thc world’s censure, to 
make her liis wife. Jennie had scarcely ever seen 
any other man in her life; certainly she had never 
loved none so well ; and, considering little the na¬ 
ture of thc engagement, or the desparity of their 
years, consented, without the smallest reluctance 
as tho most effectual method of ensuring his per¬ 
petual protection for herself and brother, whoso 
return now was hourly anticipated from a foreign 
expedition, when the ceremony was expected to 
take place immediately. The wished-for period ar¬ 
rived. Howard rushed into the arms of an affec¬ 
tionate sister; a kind benefactor he brought with 
him—a youth, introduced to their notice as ono 
who, at the risk of his own life, had been the pre¬ 
server of his in an enterprise of danger. 

Thc modest and pensive looks of the young 
stranger spoke strangely in his favor; and, upon 
being questioned by Mr. Downing respecting his 
name and family, ho replied, with an air of dis¬ 
trust and humility, 

“ Excuse me, sir, on a subject that gives me the 
most poignant grief. I know but one parent; she 
tell thc victim of parental cruelty and base seduc¬ 
tion; yet her virtues were such as reflect shame on 
her persecutors; and I live to lament her misfor¬ 
tunes and revenge her wrongs.” 

As his fine countenance was agitated by con¬ 
tending passions, Jennie surveyed him with mixed 
surprise and admiration; and, for the first time 
wished her destined husband otherwise than what 
lie really was. Mr. Downing watched her with 
looks of mistrust, and trembled for his own suc¬ 
cess, when, contrasted as he now was, with youth 
and beauty. 

Howard, finding he had done wrong in intro¬ 
ducing a stranger, apologized with the most re¬ 
spectful timidity; and, as Mr. Downing could do 
no less than give him a courteous reception, a 
short timo removed all appearance of restraint. 
Howard expressed thc most unfeigned astonish¬ 
ment at tlie proposed arrangement; yet it was un- 
mixed with dissatisfaction; and Jennie sighed as 
her lips moved in confirmation of the intelligence. 

The young stranger gazed attentively at the 
whole party, and again relapsed into a state of de¬ 
jection. In a few days everything was prepared 
for the nuptials; and, as the hour approached, tho 
heart of Jennie sunk with reluctance. A heavy 
gloom sat on thc brow of Howard, and a tear fell 
upon the hand of his sister, as hc raised it to his 
lips to congratulate her on her approaching hap¬ 
piness. On the morning appointed for the cere¬ 
mony thc stranger was no whereto be found; but 
in the dressing-room was the following note ad¬ 
dressed to Howard Martin: 

“ Dear Howard An unhappy passion, which 
not even the utmost exertion of my reason can re¬ 
strain, has occasioned me to act in this mysterious 
manner. Thc partiality which your friendship 
has procured me lor your lovely sister, may, in 
time, be productive of fatal consequences; and, as 
I dare not attempt to injure the benefactor of one 
I so much esteem, I must tear myself from an ob¬ 
ject so attractive ns Jennie. To hear of her wel¬ 
fare is all the consolation I dare hope for; and my 
most fervent prayers shall be offered up for her 
happiness. George Le Roy.” 

Howard instantly put this note into liis patron’s 
hand, and watched his eyes with the most eager 
attention. Mr. Downing read it with visible agi¬ 
tation; his hands shook, and tears filled his eyes. 
“ Tell me candidly, Howard,” cried he, “ do you 
imagine Jennie has a partiality for the youth? Re¬ 
member, I question you upon your honor” 

Howard tremblingly replied, “I dare not de¬ 
ceive you, sir—I suspect she has.” 

Mr. Downing struck his forehead in doubt and 
uneasiness. 

“ I see my error,” said hc; “ and am deservedly 
punished; but, suffer wliat I may, I will act in ah 
honorable manner. I swore to be the friend of 
your mother and children, and I will prove myself 
so; not by binding an innocent. lovely girl in 
bonds of misery, but, by making two worthy 
hearts happy, deserve happiness myself. You, 
Howard, I suppose, know where your friend is to 
be found. Recall liim; and, if I find, upon inves¬ 
tigation. that lie is worthy of my Jennie, slio shall 
be his.” 

Penetrated with joy, Howard blessed liis bene¬ 
factor with undissembled sincerity, and instantly 
wrote to George, who had joined his company, to 
return, as tlie leave of absence granted them was 
not expired, acquainting him with the whole trans¬ 
action. George returned immediately, and, after 
paving his compliments, was closeted with Mr. 
Downing. When they returned a gleam of heart¬ 
felt pleasure shone on all his features; and pre¬ 
senting liim to Jennie, lie said, 

“ Heaven, my dear children, never fails to re¬ 
ward a benevolent action. By designing good to 
others 1 have myself derived the most essential 
benefit. I blush, even at this advanced age, ro re¬ 
call to mind the follies of my youth. George is 
my son! By me was his mother deceived and aban¬ 
doned; yet I have since suffered pangs of the 
deepest anguish. My child shall now be reward¬ 
ed for the injury 1 did liis mother; and Jennie 
shall no longer he constrained to me as a husband, 
but pay me, voluntarily, the love of an affectionate 
and dutiful child.” 

The exultation of conscious virtue sparkled in 
liis eyes as his children knelt around liim; and, 
extending liis hands with a paternal benediction, 
he exclaimed, 

“ 'Would I exchange this blissful moment for 
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what a selfish gratification, founded on the misery I write. Mike was a favorite of all the squad, and I 

I A » XT^. ( I hnnninnoa ic I on Oi!n/lMnl nnn Tv.tn/> . -■ U. _ l ’ i I 


delude us, the benefits wc confer on others arc re- him. 


fleeted tenfold on ourselves by the blessings of a 
peaceful conscience.” 


I had got within a short distance of the cabin 
when the light from his window revealed to me 


A short time after George's union with Jennie the forms of two men, peering cautiously into the 
Mr. Donwning waited on her grandfather, and, apartment. With caution I advanced a little near- 
after informing him of every event, prevailed on er, and was enabled to recognize them as the two 
him to see the children of his unfortunate son. Spaniards, who had so long been absent from the 
Affection operating as powerfully as pride, induced camp; and, by their movements, I judged they 
him to comply; and their engaging manners soon were bent upon some mischief, 
so effectually removed every unfavorable impres- Quickly I glided back and informed half a dozen 
sion, that, at his death, they became sole posses- of my friends of the fact, who happened to be then 
sors of his immense fortune. at my cabin, playing cards with my messmate. In 

--- a moment they were armed and ready to follow 

Original. me, and we hastened to Mike's cabin. We im- 

M.Y NATIVE isle. agined, ere we neared it, that we could hear the 

____ .. . , , ,, . _ sound as of a scuffle going on within, and, draw¬ 
ls c] ad*and ’ blest*a c hi Id b ® °F reivers, hastened forward with all speed, 

(hi any g othcr spot than this, J" 4 * cocking his weapon, one of the men acci- 

My sea-surrounded isle. dentally discharged one of the barrels, and thus 

Tlie ‘winds may breathe on other lands, gave the alarm to the robbers,—for such we had 

And birdliugs build in other trees, determined the Spaniards to bo, and we had the 

And flowers bloom on other soil. mortification of seeing two figures emerge from 

A^d otteZmci may 8 beT/bright, Jho gSf* nm " P th<S and disa PP ear amo "g 

And other friends as near: me trees. . 

But, oh! they have not my home’s light, ., f a doz ® n P ist °l shots followed them, and 

They are not half so dear. * without entering the cabin we hastened up the 

^ , , . . ,. , aclivity. Lucidly there were no bushes to hinder 

0 wK ?L h ® r >? Jd . blUs ’ the Pursuit, and the trees were so far distant from 

A^rn^tWob^^ therc waa nooppor - 

Of childhood’s liappy glee, tumty for the rohbcis to hide. 

Are sure to send me roaming e could not see a rod ahead of us on account 

Among them glad and free. °f tbe darkness; and as wo heard no noise to indi- 

Searching for old familiar paths cate their whereabouts, we were about to give up 

With first love ardency. the pursuit, when a vivid flash of lightning lit up 

thc w,10lc heavens and earth,and, lingering a mo- 
E^ga™ mo all bo^clis™ f mcnt > c " ablc< ! 1 u ? *° *ce, some distance ahead, the 

With out its many mates. two robbcrs flying swiftly towards the onnrwdta 

Long sloping hills, and sleeping lake, 

And flowers, and waving tree— 

The song of birds, the low south wind, 

And moonlight on the sea, 

The household names, the hearthlight glow, 

The circle round the lire, 

The childish trust, the early vow, 

And memories thrilling lyre! 

O! love of this and thought of that! 

O! fragrant vine-draped cottage wild! 

O! brook, flower, tree, trust, vow, and lyre, 

Ye form a thousand stranded wire 
To bind me to my native isle. 

Annie Campbell. 


Original. 

LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

O H! life is what we make it, Lenore, 
Depends on how we take it, Lenore; 
And though it seems 
A troubled dream, 

’Twill be just what we make it, Lenore. 

What if the sky is clouded, my dear, 

And Hope’s fair ray is shrouded, my dear, 
In folds of night, 

And each delight 

Is even with phantoms crowded, my dear. 

It will do no good to fret, Lenore, 

The sun will rise and set, Lenore, 

The world spin round 
Its wondrous bound 
The same as ever. And yet, Lenore, 

There is very much of joy, my love, 

In the midst of life’s alloy, my love; 

But oh! I ween 
We often gleam, 

Only the things which annoy, my love. 
And we’re very apt to nurse, Lenore, 


muscles of his face swelled; his dark eye glowed 
with a now fire; and his whole person expanded 
and beautified itself by iho power of inward emo¬ 
tion. I have often noticed this interesting phe¬ 
nomenon; and have come to thc conclusion — if 
man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full 
power of personal beauty, it must be by cherishing 
noble hopes and purposes — by having something 
to live for, which is worthy of humanity — and 
which, by expanding the capacities of the soul, 
gives expansion and symmetry to the body which 
coutains it.” 

Good and true sentiments! Noble emotions, la¬ 
dies, will do more to make you truly beautiful 
than all the cosmetics in the world. And a life of 
such elevated action, instead of wearing out beauty, 
increases it. 

.; • • Wild Flowers. —The wild flower is 

the earliest thing of beauty which every child that’ 
treads a green field or wanders along a green lane 
takes to itself. It loves the flowers, as it were, by 
I instinct; and this love is the best and surest por¬ 
tal to the memory. Cultivate it, and you will find 


~ uuiov,, jui-iuw;. vumviuc n, uuu you win nuu 

Our troubles, which mokes them worse, Lenore, how quickly the young will learn and remember. 
We groan and sierh. —X _i~ *_;_ ^_ 


two robbers flying swiftly towards the opposite 
slope of the hill. In an instant we were after 
them. 

The chase was now an exciting one, and, by the 
occasional flashes of lightning, we were enabled 
to see the direction which the robbers were taking, 
which they changed as often as they were discov- 


We groan and sigh, 

And long to die, 

And our life becomes a curse, Lenore, 

If life is wbat we make it, my dear, 

And we must soon forsake it, my dear, 
We’ll make it bright, 

Full of delight. 

That is the way we’ll take it, my dear. 

We’ll drain the chalice of life. Lenore, 

And if it be bitter and rile, Lenore, 

With cares and iears, 

With griefe and tears, 

And sips of wearying strife, Lenore, 

There yet will be a measure, my love. 

Of purest joy and pleasure, my love. 

So we’ll be gay, 

Put care away. 

And life will then be a treasure, my love. 

Cora M 

Subjects for tjjmrjjjrt. 


not thc names merely of their favorites, but much 
of their botanilal history, provided only that these 
things are taught, not as a schoolroom task, full 
of long names and technicalities, but as the pleas¬ 
ant out-door lesson, in which the affections arc en¬ 
gaged as well as the intellect. Thus may be laid 
in the young mind a love for thc natural sciences, 
which will never forsake it, and which may in af¬ 
ter years prove a solace and resource amid the 
cares of life's battle, or, perchance, a real service 
in that battle itself. Nay, more—thc time is com¬ 
ing fast when no man or woman will bo consider¬ 
ed properly educated who is ignoront of the lead¬ 
ing facts, at least, of tho natural sciences and 
when the knowledge and study of these natural 
revelations from God will rank second only to 
knowledge of the higher revelation He has given 
us of Himself. 

.Personal Influence. —Blessed influ- 

I ence of one true, loving human soul on another! 
Not calculable by algebra, not deduciblo by logic, 


crcd Neither party seemed to gain, and they . Intolerence and Persecution — but m ^tenous, effectual, mighty as the hidden 

might have escaped, but that an idea occurred to A mob of over-zealous California Christians re- P r0CGSsb y which the sown seed is quickened, and 
me; and, with one of my companions, I hastened cently tore down a Chinese Temple at San Francis- * ursts ^rth into tall stem and giowing-tasseled 
Sif„^ 0X ^ CUt10 ^ ixo. co, smashed its wooden divinities, and ttoScd ?? WCr ' Wcas are often poor ghosts; onr sun-fill- 

Biading the others to surround the Spaniards, violence to their worshippers. We certainly have ed e V es cannot disern them; pass athwart us in 
todrive tbem ia a be e-kivc no sympathy with Chinese superstition; but even S 11 ? vap< ?F> and cannot make themselves felt, 
down the.lull, and my companion to follow me, I the paganism of semi-barbarians is less disgusting But someti mes they are made flesh; they breath© 
ran directly down the opposite slope, and, reach- than the intolerence of the Christian iconoclasts’ np £ u Uii Wltb warm breath, they touch us with 

me* t.ho fnnt. ran nlnrtrr nnfil nKnnf nvan nri.i, r/. xi_• .. . .. ... ., £3 ' anft. Jmn/le thaw n + ,.^.i, .....i 


----- A 1 ... . —7*—» Iiitiu me imuiuicutc w LUO ^mioUUU 1CODOC1USCS. ^ • , , — . 7 + 

Original. in £ tb o foot, ran along until about even with the If they wished to bring the poor idolators "out of reri P onsivo hands, they look at us with sad 

A avrm/m ah mmi lrTV ^„ pursued—so I judged by the sound of their foot- darkness into light, and from the power of Satan smcerc °V CS > and s P cak t0 ns in appealing toues; 

A SKETCH OP THE MINES. steps—when, giving a slight whistle to thc pur- unto God,” they exhibited a lamentable^ignorance ar ®. clothed in a living human soul, with all 

BY HAL harper !??”to of the means by which such good works are ac- * ts confil ? ts > lts faitb > and its love. Then tlieir 

aatonp ^ _ capture the Spaniards as they descended. complished. Acts of lawless violence are not like- PF^ cnce ^passion and we are drawn after them 

A “attacked with the The plan was carried out as I desired, and was ly to give tho heathen a very exalted idea of the i V2th gcntle com P ulsion > as flame is drawn to 

jjLJP a Y^^^^/°^ r i humble - S ^ ant ' successfl11 ; and I had the satisfaction of hearing creed of those who perpetrate them - especially flamo * _ 

altno-pfhor aWa ? A ? th ~: r,ot the robbers running towards me. Luckily, the when the perpetrators justify their acts on relil- t i i i „ , 

makin S a fortune in a lightning for the last few moments had ceased, un- ious grounds. ‘ ‘ ‘'''' ’ lias been beautifully and reverently 

^ wJth the adventure and excitement inci- til just as the Spaniards cleared the hill when a Liberty of conscience is guarantied bv the eon- by Henry Ward Beecher, that thc excess of 
of ffiAn-Sq 11 ?!!Si?o^ir 0 *i r 11 ^' ^ ecdin ^ not the advice broad flash discovered them to us ere they saw us • stitution and the laws to every human being witliin f ossoms °P t lc . tree is a manifestation of the 

Dor ? d ?-' andar ' and the next th °y b ° th l a y 4onthl our borders, and if the Chinaman choos^to™ disperl l es ^blessings. 

A ?0 ' fte Ii a 1 tcd,ous P as “ ground, each with the cold muzzle of a revolver a hideous, pig-eyed Josh, he has a perfect right to 1 l hl . s ^ 01 the b ossoms that ialls, m what 
to & Droceed^To C exn^Jmin T -? W p F e ? sed a £ ainst bis forehead, and his arms tightly perform his ridiculous acts of homage, and^nonc UrgeSenfie if 6 inter Pret the good- 

fmm thA Pift ' U fifty ? 1,es Pinioned to his side! but a fanatic or a ruffimi would molest him. Make •! Preserves the blossoms, and perfects 

fhe^Iew Snn Qwff. “J?? 1 * 7 mcn fr ? m 1 hal,ocd t0 ° m ' friends above, and in a moment a Christian of him if possible, but let his convcr- I hc frmt ’ untl1 . natlir< 5 F ecm } s about to defeat her 

d ' W11 J 1C cxce P tl 1 on fbey were with us; with their wrists tightly bound *ion be a labor of love. The founder of Christian- i£o r - p S5? ? breaking down tlie tree with its 
Spaniard., all were my countiymcn, and a behind their backs, we proceeded with our prison- itv demolished no heathen temples He overthrew I w f!gbt ? What shall we call this excess? Or to 
joHy good-natured nudgenerous set of fellows they ers Dark to Herne’s cabin. r P " the^tables of the^money-eh“S bccausetbev , w)l ? f shaU we com P are the la >'ish kindness that 

I donht if there were ___ r,.,.- __ Wc wer0 sai T riscd Miko did not make Ills bad desecrated His Father’s House and made it a bc S a0 '? r : 


had desecrated His Father’s House and made it a ,J S °F vbl0s V th u tmit w,lidl “nnot bc gather- 
den of thieves; but he converted thc Gentiles by I ?, c - f ° r !? c ‘in'jntity, but must rot in the sun? Yet 
mighty argument, by persuasion, by precept, by e cbffer enco between tlie soil and climate 

the influence of his example, not by making sense- ^ahiorma and the Eastern States. Tho blos- 
less war on gods of brass and stone. He render- ?> om . "bich shrivels or tails from very excess in 
ed to Ctesar tho tilings that were Caisar's, invaded orchards, here expands into the perfect 

no man's rights, and fulfilled the law. It would bo * ruitj ttnd £ oes t0 wastc u P on tbe SOib 


T rinnhf if thnm _ # We were surprised that Miko did not make his had desecrated His Father's House and made it a °, rt ? S °.? r vmcs y P th J rmt wJucb cannot be gathei 

fornia in MQ whlf W ^° W ? nt to ? ai ' a PP® arancc ^ f° r we made noise enough to have clen of thieves; but he converted thc Gentiles by I- 15° ^S nClt ^’ bat must rot in the sun? Ye 

held ou^to^thorn tn 8 JSwiii£ etei fP | tatl0ns jwakedtho seven sleepers; and, with a fearful mighty argument, by persuasion, by precept, by | v e cbffereac c between tlie soil and climafi 
C’irds T Will nwn f° rtuae at ^ce or foreboding at heart, two or three of ns entered tho the influence of his example, not by making sense- ot ^ aid .°}' nja and ^ie Lasteiin States. Tho bios 

erable tom at ^ nd - los . e . C0I ) sld ; cabin > and there a sight met our gaze which caused less war ou gods of brass and stone. He render" whjch f hn ' rels or tails from very excess ii] 

vears T W^f . g n^£^ r ' dan P^ tbc ei g bt our blood to run cold in our veins. ed to Csesar tho tilings that were Caisar's, invaded ? a l tcm orchards, here expands into the perfect 

seen the in side rfnmhHn^ 1 had n0ver K i Lj ? n ^ 111 tbc cenfrc of the floor, a dark pool of no man's rights, and fulfilled the law. It would bo /lultj ttnd goes t0 wastc u P° n tbe sod - 

The two 1 Snanimvifwerp^ ft* • - i i blo f od ‘^oimd Ins head, his eyes closed in death, well if tho idol-smashers of California, and pug- - 

this vice info onr soimd and tiiev w^re tho^ntt u ™ 1 - hlS thr< ? at c I ut / rom car t0 Gal \ and da ^ hiood nadous Christians everywhere, would remember . Farewell. — Sociates observed that 

expe^t eamblcrs—rhat is SfhrtSr f* fl o>nng copiousiy from the wound, was the body and lay to heart the fact that He of whom they the Greek word, interpreted to fare well, was in 
Monte-?I ever witnessed ’ heir favorite game, of our friend and fellow-laborer, the kind-hearted profess to bo tho followers discouraged persecu-1 the Athenian language, represented by another 

th mfelTi ,? b ^ ai V ed dust . t0 ^ be value of five one of the murderers. pendent on servants to make your bread; sweep . "When your mind and heart «re in 

token this amount ^ h ri d When we bad somewhat recovered from our hor- your floors and dam your own stockings. Above | such a state that pmying is pushing Sprayer 

bv manv of ?ho^ moS a ? d \ V °-’ 0UV compail 1 lons ' ) vbo J lrtd waited with the all, do not esteem too lightly those honorable through like driving a wedge mto a Tog, do you 

he was onntiinnf]v and pnsoners, entered; and hardly could we restrain young men who sustain themselves and their aged call it religion ? It is as wheiivour child lid-faccd 

his^and^^the 3 gnme S of ^Monte^w?tli^hcni°and ^ martera f0 pieces pareiltS tL ° WOrk °/ tbdr own baild *> wWle%* and chokfng with passion, iVhckl uphy °tl»^cr- 

stake the claim aIXst treble wnrth 01 U be f pot * . and . reccjv ; c int0 company those lazy, vant to kiss you. He comes because he is pushed: 

well knew who would he^ tho ufoAi^s they Finally, seeing that poor Herne was past all idle popinjays who never lift their Auger to help and do you call that love?” 

would RsTen tn 2 l f but hope8 ^recovery, we closed the cabin and turned themselves as long as they can get funds suificicur - 

claim for foe precious o?e d COntinued t0 work his towards the camp; and, having secured the mur- to live in fashion. If you are wise you will look . The best way of combatting terrors 

I-Ierne collected onitna w„nr, tn n^ a r .T' fh !; P eA ? of X \ IC . murderwas communicated at this subject as we do; and wiien you are old with which superstition has darkened futurity is 
time “hiS he^IiadTe fiimS of ° T^ rier ) ds ’. and unanimously decided enough to become wives, you will prefer the lion- to appeal from' foe unknown to the known, from 

and not trust tofi r-lo ^ ^ [ ?' ro * vnch the Vlllains on tli0 morrow, without judge est mechanic, with not a cent to commence life, to imaginary torment to real enjoyment, from the 

eanicd aoM at the t^ .. the fashionable loafer, with a capital of ten thou- frightfuluess and stench of tophet, to foe beaut? 

constantivtemmed^bv^theSnanin^ds WaS At th ® morning's light two ropes, with slip- sand dollars. Whenever -we hear remarked, "Such of a tulip and the fragrance of a rose. ^ 

Tho loLv^S by the Spaniards to do so. nooses at the end, were secured to a large bough a young lady married a fortune,” we always trem- - 

with™-lmt any favo . nt . es °f an oak » and / despite their shrieks and prayers, bie for her future prosperity. . He that gives good advice builds with J 

meanor by which wo'mi^L cS^hemTro^^ tlie wretches WCrC exccutedI Rk ' h{ \* ieft t0 chf . Wron b - y wealthy parents turn I one hand; he that gives good counsel and cx- 

squiid?^wo 7 could^not rTalonablv ^do^ f rT Into Poor Herne was intcrrcd > and subsequently I out t0 be a cu [ se m^cad of a blessing. Young I ample, builds lrith both; but ho that gives good 

their actions had been rather suspicious Afoli converted the dust belonging to the murdered man, women, remember this, and instead of sounding admonition and sets a bad example, builds with 

they would leave the ciunu nKot ratnraS wh,cl1 was the mcentive to his murder, but which tbe P™™ ot jour lovers, and examining foe cut one hand and pull’s down with foe other. / 

dav or two and each tw tZl ^wi 01 < the robhers had not timG to take, into money, and oi tJ ieir coats, look into their habits and their - 

their articles ^rifo them^until at last when one of dc ; spafc J ied jt > witJl tbc drcRdful news somewhat heaids - Mark 11 ^lcy have a trade, and can de- Put off repentance till to-morrow, and 

our squad entered their cabin onVdav ho fonmlif ■"'ofrenerl—as much as possible under the circum- Pend ®pon themselves—see tliat they have minds you have a day more to repent of, and a day less / 

a lmos t cmnt v s 0 vc miifrhtn ? u p iZt -^ a »ces, to his family; for wc feared to sav that he wJ iu’li wifl lead rhem to look above a butterfly cx- to repent in. J / 

2l(? S lKl Rnch nf.hl d n nc ?x tW0 died a natural death, lest the full account of the '^nce. Talk not of the beautiful white skin and , — / 

conven?cnf l^tnir^n } 1C n0t - have murder got into the papers, and should it be rend soft > delicate hand, tho splendid form and fine ap- f7 Applause is foe spur of noble minds, / 

g ° ne a&UR UP ‘ b > T f he ^ ife bcr angiidi would be revived J$h P«*raiice of the young gentlemen. Let not these t,ie end and aun of weak ones. 

H ei f? * i i-i i double its intensity. foolish considerations engross your thoughts. ^ ^ / 

1 0S . C ; . Andtws teb»t n single instance of the inseeur- IT _~_ taT0 SCnse 


on one of their mysterious errands. ° ^ 'Lt nsi r 

It was agreed that we should witch them close- And tWs hut Lins 
Iy on their return, fearing that they were up to itvrflUbin Mifornfaf 
some mischief. But a week passed, and we heard 1 “ ' 

and saw nothing of foe Spaniards. We wondered 

much at their absence, for they had never been Written for the i 

away heretofore so long. But we came to the H< 

conclusion that they would probably return in a TT7HEN man from 
flay or two; or, if not, we cared not much. VV A wanderer o’e 

Mike Herne's cabin was the outermost one of All bathed in tears tl 
the camp, situated at the base of a wooded hill, An Outcast from 1) 

and about a dozen rods from mine, and was the , , , ,. , 

only habitation of tlie camp occupied by a solitary Ad'lioiiour bright 

companion, he being tho last comer had not yet And placed a gcni wi 
round a companion to occupy his cabin with him. And still the gift is 

as was the custom with us. 

It was a dark cloudy night that I started for Off when the heart is 
Mike’s cabin, as he had asked me to rail over in 

tiie evcninc and writo him a letter to his wife, who DoiL bring Hope si 

resided m Massachusetts, as ho knew not how to 


5 end and aim of weak ( 


—— * ./ * • Very few persons have sense enough 

How to be Beautiful. —The power t0 des P* se tke praise of a fool. 

if htltlr in ripnntinip tlm !.:.. A -_- - . . - 


Written for tlie Waverley Magazine. 

HOPE. 

W HEN man from Eden roamed forlorn 
A wanderer o’er the sod, 

All bathed in tears that dreadful morn, 

An Outcast from his God, 

An angel met him by the way, 

All glorious bright and fair. 

And placed a geni within his oreast, 

And stiil the gift is there. 

Off, when the heart is sad in tears, 

Bowed down with many a grief, 

Love, sweetly to the heaving breast, 

Doth bring Horn and relief. 

Geo. C. Tyrrell. 


! of mind over body,in creating the highest kind of --—_ 

beauty, was never better shown than by Professor . Pbexatube XsTEiuiE.VTS.-The Paris 

Uphtim’in the following. j Constitutional states that the cases of prematnre in- 

As we were about to start ” he says " I saw torment, prevented by fortuitous circumstance" 
the captain move to an elevated position above the J amount, in France, since 18'I8, to ninety-four Of 
wheel; and it was interesting to see how quickly those, thirty-five aWte of themseivcsA-oin their 
and completely the inward thought or purpose at- lethargy at the moment thc funeral ceremony was 
.eis the outw ard man. He g.-ne a quick glance lo I about to commence; thirteen recovered in consc- 
iverypait of tlie ship. He cast his eye over thc I qucnce of the affectionate care of tlieir families; 
nuititude coming on the ship, among whom was seven in conscqncnce of the sudden fall of the oof- 
hc American Ambassador to Wland, who, if the fins in which liley were enclosed; nine owed tl dr 
aptam may be said with equal truth to embody recovery to wounds inflicted by the needle in sew- 
t ins own official person a nation’s right mid ing tlieir winding-sheet; five to the mmtiou of 
onor. He s ji>' tlie husbands and wives, tbc mo- suffocation they experienced in their coffins; niue- 
icrs and children, entrusted to his care; and his I teen to their interment having been delayed in 
coder form, as he gave the orders for departure, consequence of doubts having been entertained of 
emed at once to grow more erect and firm; foe I their death. 6 
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fbom page 23. hours fled, and Mr. Staunton left, promising to home to make happy, and your father to reform.” Fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed, and again there 

fresh air; many rambles in the green wood. The call the next evening for Regina to take a ride. “ But did you know that wc will soon be home- was music; presently a slight rustling was heard, 

four weeks soon passed delightfully away, and “Oh, I am so happy I don’t know what to do less ?” and the twelve reappeared. Regina’s robe was of 

they returned to school. This session wiis the with myself. F ” exclaimed Rena after he was gone. “No, indeed; for that house, with all of its the purest white, handsomely trimmed, and con 

most pleasant one Regina had ever spent. No “ Only think, Florence, what a dear, sweet unde grounds and its splendid furniture, belonged to trusted beautifully with her dark eyes and hair 

more compositions were gone, no more pictures he is; so learned, handsome, diguified and fascin- your mother, and now belongs to you.” flushed cheeks, expressive countenance, and splen 

spoiled, and she enjoyed study, schoolmates and ating. I always liked him; there was always an “ Oh! is it indeed mine? then it shall never be did bearing. On the third linger of the left, hand 

teachers heartily. The session quickly passed, irresistible attraction about him; and now to think sold.” flashed a single diamond ring; on the perfect arms 

and again it was vacation. lua begged earnestly he is my uncle. Oh, I am so happy!” “Yes, and I have plenty; and you shall have were handsome bracelets; around the lovely neck 

for Reiia to go home with her. “ And now,” said Regina to her uncle the next everything j'ou want, and go anywhere you please, was a diamond necklace; while on the queenly 

“No, indeed, she shall do no such a thing,” ex- evening as they rode along, “please tell me all while your uncle has a cent.” head was a diadem, in the centre of which was a 

claimed Florence Willard. .“Rena promised to about mv own ma.” The'ride was long and pleasant; the convcrsa- beautiful golden star. Behind her followed the 


spend the vacation witli me, and she always does 
as she says.” So Rena went with Florence. 


Oli, she was a saint on earth,” said Mr. Staun- tion was continued; and, though very interesting other eleven, all dressed iu white, but without the 


ton; “perfectly beautiful, and an angel of good¬ 
ness and sweetness.” 


m neuron has to nil allotted, soon or late, fore?” “ Good fniglit,” said Unde Claude. And now, isle, ascended the stage, and took their seats. The 

Some lucky revolution in their fate. 11 ’ “ It was one of your step-mother’s plans, I sup- when he stooped to kiss his beautiful nciee, her music ceased, and l)r. Wilson announced that the 

I T was a grand party given to Regina, and never pose • but you have seen her picture, have you eyes did not flash anger, neither did her checks valedictory would now be read. 

did she appear to greater advantage than on not?” crimson with indignation, but she submitted very The stars came forward; the valedictory was 

that occasion. No matter whether she played, “ No, how should I?” willingly, and oven gave lum a hearty one in re- read, and ended amid the greatest applause, 

sung, promenaded or conversed, she was perfectly “ There was a miniature and a portrait at your turn. Then the diplomas were delivered, and addresses 

charming. house.” This vacation, so fraught with happiness, was at made. Again the piano pealed forth solemnly, en- 

“Renu,” whispered Florence, “Mr. Staunton “ But they arc not there now—at least, I have last ended, and Florence and Regina, accompanied ohantingly. Regina played, while around her 

has been watching you for some time, and solicits never seen either one of them.” by Uncle Claude, returned lo school. There was were grouped the other eleven, and the twelve 

an introduction. It is quite a compliment,” she Suddenly a new thought flashed across Regina’s a joyful meeting between Inn and Regina, aud then sang a farewell song. The music ceased, and 
continued, “for lie is a distinguished senator— mind, aud she exclaimed—“Oh, I know where Uncle Claude was introduced. Mr. Staunton had amid tears, sighs, and thunders of applause, their 
very talented, wealthy, and a great favorite. But they arc now, though I have never seen them, and heard Florence say how Regina was beloved by school days were forever ended, 
ho‘is coming this way; now take care of your I will look just as soon as I go home.” her schoolmates—how she was admired and cs- ™ 

heart.” ‘Oh! Clarabel, what would you have said to teemed by all of her teachers-—how high she stood Chapter V. The dear old Home. 

Regina looked, and beheld a fine-looking, digni- this ?” murmured Mr. Staunton. “ To think that in Dr. Wilson’s estimation, and that she was the ( iv 01 ? the cars; and, as Regina neared 

fled gentleman crossing the room. She" looked your only child should have been ignorant even of star of the school, and a prodigy of diligence and ^ her home, her mind was filled only with bright, 
again, and there was something strangely attrac- your very name, and that she lmd never heard of talents; but the love and admiration with which beautiful hopes, and she felt only extreme delight, 
tivc about him, with his expansive brow, large 11 mother whose memory should have been so he saw her greeted, and Dr. Wilson’s high eulo- Her dear uncle was with her; she would soon be 
dark eyes, well shaped mouth, expressive couutc- loved, so cherished. Ah! child, you can never gics, surpassed all he had ever heard or expected, at home; she would again see dear little Claude; 
nance, aud with his dark hair and whiskers so know what you lost when you lost her.” “ And this is the girl,” exclaimed Mr. Staunton, Jhc would see her father; she would make his 

strangely mingled with gray. “ I know it, I know it,” replied Regina. “that that step-mother would have mode a nun! home liappy; she would reform him; and she 

“ Mv friend’ Miss Edmunds, Mr. Staunton.” Hr. Staunton did not go on, as Regina expected, But, thank God, I have found her—I can protect should again sec that cold, proud, beautiful moth- 
Mr. Staunton bowed, and immediately com- neither did he notice that she was waiting iinpa- her.” or > she had tried to wrong her, it was true, but 

mcnecd a very interesting conversation. He heard liontly for him to proceed; he stopped suddenly, Uncle Claude staid a week, paid Regina’s bills, was it not all for dear little Claude? 

her play and sing. They promenaded, and long aud seemed lost in thought. gave her a beautiful watch set with diamonds, a It was night when they arrived, and Rena, near- 

eon versed. Indeed, he seemed scarcely conscious “ How long did she live if” presently asked Re- splendid chain, a magnificent ring, many hand- ly crazy with joy, leaped from the carnage, ran up 

that any one else was present; and when at last lie gina. some books, a purse full of gold, and then bade 1“ lc steps, rung the bell; then, not wailing for any- 

did leave her side for a little while, his eyes and “ Only four years after her marriage.” her good-bye, telling her to writo very often, and 0I) c to come, she opened the door and ran in. 


Alas! why have I never been told of lier be- all out, and the moon high in the heavens 


to them, yet it is not necessary that we should lis- diadem and the star. A murmur of admiration 
ten longer. When they returned the stars were ran through the room as, amid strains of the most 


fore?” 

“It was one of your step-mother’s plans, I sup 


triumphant music, the twelve marched up the long 


that occasion. No matter whether she played, 
sung, promenaded or conversed, she was perfectly 
charming. 

“Rena,” whispered Florence, “Mr. Staunton 


aud seemed lost in thought. 

“ How long did she live ?” presently asked Re- 


thoughts still seemed hers. All noticed liis atten- “Did site die of a broken heart?” I that he would be present at the examination and 

tion to Regina and whispered— “Oh, no; ’ then, understanding her, he contin- accompany her home. 

“The senator is at last caught.” u °d—“ your father was very different then from I Now' Benedict determined on a still bolder 

Florence exclaimed—“Just as I thought, Rena, what lie is now. He was an excellent man—a I measure, sent spies out, aud llcgina was watched 
you have won the prize. Oh! but wont Mrs. Staun- splendid lawyer, temperate, progressing rapidly, I on all occasions. Some weeks passed, and one 
ton sound well, and wont I have a nice visit to and in a fair way to become anything he pleased. 1 Saturday afternoon she was seen to go up the 
Washington ?” Ale loved Clarabel very dearly, and they lived very I street and enter the house of a friend. It was nine 


at he would be present at the examination and Mrs. Edmunds was surprised w T hen she beheld 
company her home. Regina and Mr. Staunton, but greeted them very 

Now' Benedict determined on a still bolder kindly. Mr. Edmunds was at home sober, and 
ensure, sent spies out, aud Regina was watched ~ 5lvc them a hearty welcome. Little Claude’s joy 


Washington?” Ale loved Clarabel vei 

“Hush! don’t talk in such a manner,” replied happily together.” 
Regina in a low tone; “ he is intelligence and elo- “ What changed hi 
quenee personified.” ‘ The present Mrs. 

Very different had been the excitement at the “ Alut she does not 
seminary since Regina’s departure. Several strut- “Oh! I know she 
agems had been tried, hut all had failed. A week Wll * s the cause. Ai’te: 
or two passed on, and a magnificent carriage cr was very much 
drove up before the seminary; the driver asked melancholy; finally 
for Miss Edmunds, stating that she had been sent more than a year, h< 
for by Miss Greenwood. torgci his sorrow', or 

“ She is not at home,” was the answer; and, on bent aud resigned. 


on all occasions. Some weeks passed, and one knew no bounds; all the servants were delighted 
Saturday afternoon she W'as seen to go up the on again seeing their young mistress, and even her 
street and enter the house of a friend. It was nine Newfoundland •was beside himself with joy. At 


What changed him, then?” 

The present Mrs. Edmunds.” 

But she does not approve of his course 


o’clock at night before she returned, and then at- ^ lls ti lno Regina was but seventeen; lovely, grace- 
tended only by one person. News was quickly talented, accomplished, possessing a splendid 
taken to the priest; a carriage was stationed in a education, and a devoted Christian. 


dark alley, and, just as they were passing, sudden- 


“Oli! I know she does not; nevertheless, she ly the gentleman was felled to (he ground and Re- 


Mr. Edmunds felt proud and even happy when 
he looked at his children; little Claude, so hand- 


was the cause. After Clarabel’s death your fath-. gin a seized and hurried to the carriage. She saw some, so manly, and yet so lovely; and Regina, so 
cr was very much distressed—very lonely and I that all around her were closed stores, and that to sweet, dignified, beautiful, and so like Clarabel. 
melancholy; finally left home, and travelled for j shriek or trv to escape would Ik* worse than use- Ale looked at them and thought of Clarabel, and 
more than a year, hoping amid foreign scenes lo less; she remembered how' the other girl had been lie determined henceforward to be an honor in- 
forget his sorrow', or at least to become calm, pa- gagged and blindfolded, and she swooned away, stead of a stain to his family. And Mrs. Edmunds, 
tient aud resigned. In the meantime he met Vic- The carriage rolled rapidly alon ,r for some time, when she found that all her plans had been dis- 

i i.- 1... .1 .. 1_ • J . P, . 7 .,11 u.wi a,m,.,i i.„„ u..._ 


gone, aud he was again foiled. disc on earth—but, alas! he was mistaken. Vic- “ She has not yet recovered,” murmured Bene- Regina sprang to her side; but already her eyes 

In the meantime Mr. Staunton continued very toria was no Clarabel, neither did she make his diet, as he saw that she was still pale, cold, and were dosed; she felt her pulse—it had ceased; she 

devoted to Regina. He visited her very often, took home happy. She had a violent aiul uncurbed insensible. “We must leave this place to-night; put her hand upon her brow—it W'as cold; she 

her to ride, and escorted her on all occivsious. Four temper; she had been a spoiled child, a petted she must he restored;” and he left the room, pressed her hand to her heart—it was still; she 


weeks had passed, and he had become well ao- belle, accustomed to have everything her own -way, 
quainted; and for such a person to know a girl like and to govern everything around her, and now' she 
Regina was to admire, to appreciate, and to expected aiul determined to rule her husband, 
love. Lawrence soon got discouraged, then disgusted; 


A few 7 evenings before her departure, unusually tin ally he left home aud sought other company. | gina opened her eyes, sprang from the bed, bolted 


locked the door, took the key, and hurried down called her, but she answered not. She was dead, 
stairs. * rl “ __ 

No sooner had the door been locked, and the M M , !?/.,* nVfn+„ 

sound of retreating footsteps died aw'ay, than Itc- Working in tlie walls of time." 


lovely, Regina sat in the parlor absorbed in read- Next came the wine-cup, next gambling, and you 
ing. know the rest,” 

“My pet, my darling,” suddenly exclaimed a “ Yes, yes, too well,” she replied; “but what did 
voice/aud Mr.'Staunton stood before ber. She she say to all this?” 

arose, and before she could recover from her as- “ She complained bitterly enough, and tried by 


Next came the wine-cup, next gambling, and you the door on the inside, and commenced a hasty ex- 
know the rest,” animation of the room. She went to the window', 

“ Yes, yes, too well,” she replied; “but what did but the blinds were closed and the windows se- 
shc say to all this?” cured. 

“She complained bitterly enough, and tried by “Oh! am I at last caught,” she exclaimed to 


Chanter VI. 
w AH are architects of fate. 

Working in the walls of time.” 

“ And she sits and pazes at me, 

With those deep aiul tender eyes. 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies.” 

A MONTH had passed since Mrs. Edmund’s 
death, and all noticed a great change in Mr. 


tonislimcnt, lie had folded her to his heart and threats, scolds and fvetting to bring him. back,but j herself, “ after all I have escaped? Must I at last Edmunds. 5 The wine cup and gaming table were 
pressed his lips to hers. he was deaf to her calls.” j he a nun, when life seems so bright, so very beau- forsaken ’all bis leisure rime wras spent at home; 

“What mean you, sir?” exclaimed Regina, re- “ But, uncle, don’t you think there is yethope? ! tiful? Oh! darling little brother, Unde Claude, the vacant seat at church was again filled; the law 
leasing herself from his hold and drawing herself Ton say that I am the image of my mother, and lather, dear Ina, Florence, shall l never sec you office which had so long been'closed, was again 
up proudly, while her eyes flashed and her cheeks that she was so dear to him; can I not bring him 1 again ? Must I he buried, and yet live ? Heavenly opened; business w’as dilligcntly resumed, and Luw- 
crimsoued. back? Cau I not do a great deal towards making Father, help!” For a moment her eyes were raised rence Edmunds w'as another man. People w’on- 

“ I have the right,” was the reply. him what lie wras once?” to heaven—divine assistance was implored, and ficred what had made the change. Some said that 

“ And how came you by the right!” “ Yes, I believe you can do anything.” then she exclaimed—“ Yes, I will escape, or perish wag the death of Mrs. Edmunds; some that it 

“ Because you are the sweet image of my sister, “Thank you, dear uncle; and now' please tell in the attempt!” was to get another wife; and others that it was 

and my own dear noice.” me why you never came to see us—why you never Again she looked around the room; every corner caused bv that wonderful daughter of his. And 


know it; I knew it from the first, and to-night I girl. I have written frequently to you, but re- a yard; farther on agate, leading to the street; 
could no longer keep my secret.” ccived no answer, and, until I saw you at Miss hut her heart almost sank within her as she no- 

“ You are very much mistaken, sir,” and again Willard’s, I believed you a nun.” ticed that the window was three stories from the 

Regina turned to go. “ A nun! What caused you to think that?” ground; that between was no porch, or anything 

“Stay, stay! I will explain—I will prove it to “ I was informed so by Mrs. Edmuuds.” on which she might jump. Hastily a sheet wa^ 

you,” said Mr. Staunton. “ In the first place let I “ Is it possble?” taken from the bed, torn in strips, knotted togeth- 

me tell you that the present Mrs. Edmund’s is not I “ Some time ago,” ho continued, “I was very ill er, and fastened to the bed-post. Then she do 


ticed that the window was three stories from the her household. 


lier; and never did a queen reign over a kingdom 
with more grace and dignity than did Regina over 


ground; that between was no porch, or anything 


‘ Please read fov me,” said Mr. Staunton, as he 


on winch she might jump. Hastily a sheet was handed his niece a book of exquisite poems, 
taken from the bed, torn in strips, knotted togeth- Regina took the hook, opened it, and the first 
er, and fastened to the bed-post. Then she de- t hi n «r she saw' was the name “ Clarabel,” traced in 


your mother; that your own mother has been and not expected to live. I wrote for you, hut in- sceiulcd to the ground, fled to the gate, opened it, beautiful letters. Suddenly site shut the hook, 

dead for many years, and that she waa my sister, stead of you I received a very kind letter from and she w'as out in the street. It was a strange took a bunch of keys and a candle, and hurried 

Clarabel Staunton. I know your father, I know Mrs. Edmunds, stating that, in spite of all her re- street to her, but way off in the distance she he- on t. 

your mother, I know' little Claude, who is my sis t a nee, you had ruu away, taken the veil, and held a large bright lamp, and she determined to “Where arc yon going?” asked Mr. Staunton, 

namesake; and! knew you when an infant, and become a mm.” make that her guide. Not far from the house she “To find my’mother's picture.” 

recognized you the minute I beheld yon.” “ But what could have been her object in telling had left sho passed a dimly lighted store; she “ Not to-night.” 


“ Then why did you not tell mo it before?” she you such a thing?” glanced in, and there stood Benedict; her heart “ Yes, yes, 1 must go now—I cannot wait;” and 

asked. “ She thought T would die; she knew' I had a beat faster as she hurried by, and a little farther hastily she left the room and hurried to the garret. 

“ Because I wished to become acquainted first.” fortune,—or at least she had heard me say that I on she came to a horse, saddled and bridled. | a distant corner stood a largo, heavy chest; to 
Regina watched him closely all the time he was intended leaving it to you and little Claude. I un- “ I must use this horse,” she said; “ I In 
speaking; and, although it was very strange news stand it all now; she wanted to keep you in iguo- ( \o so, but l will semi him back inmiediatelt 
to her, yet there was an earnestness, a truthfulness ranee of me—Vo make me think that you had gone it is absolutely necessaryand she went up' 


“ I must use this horse,” she said; “I hate to look into it, and to know what it contained had 
do so, but l will send him back immediately, and been the wonder of her childhood and girlhood ; 


about him that it seemed wrong to doubt. to the mini 

“ Prove it, then,” she said. to her son 

“ Here, then, little skeptic;” and he handed her “ I did ii 
a likeness of little Claude, tlicu a letter from her take a vei! 
mother. 1 told him I 

Site took the locket, opened it, and exclaimed— I a immierj 
“dearlittle Claude!” then read the letter; then how he 1 



jumped up, while her whole face was radiant with 1 had run away; how she had been going to school, This delightful session, with all of its pleasures something carefully wrapped up. Quickly she 
jov, and exclaimed— and how very kind Dr. Wilson had been; “and to Regina, soon passed, aud the examination came, took it out, removed the coverings, and beheld a 

“Oli, unde, dear uncle, forgive me. I am so now,” she concluded, “I have only five more Regina was the bright, particular star; her exam- beautiful, magnificently framed portrait, 
glad—so proud of you!” and her anus were thrown 1 months to go, aud then I am through, and shall ination was the most perfect; her composition the “ Oh, this must he my beautiful mother!” ex- 

arouml his neck, and her lips pressed to his. “ Oh! I receive my diploma.” Lest; her pictures the most beautiful, difficult, and claimed Regina, and she knelt and kissed the love- 

is it indeed true? can it be possible?” 1 “ Brave, noble girl!” exclaimed Iict uncle; “but Rio best executed; her voice the finest; her music ly picture. “ Sainted mother, no longer shall you 

“Yes, darling, your uuclc Claude; you will love 1 you shall never teach a day.” the most soul-stirring; her dress the most tasteful lie neglected and forgotten.” She paused, studied 

him—you will be his pet, will you not?” 1 “Why not? It would be such a pleasure—such and becoming; her face the most beautiful and by a deep sigh, turned around, and i here stood her 

“ Yes, indeed, dear uncle,” and again she was i a noble employment.” intellectual. The three days of the examination uncle, 

folded to Ins breast. “ It will injure your looks, ruin your health, and were at last over, and the ‘twelve graduates were “ Is it Ma?” she asked. 

Just then Florence opened the door, aud was 1 spoil your temper.” to receive tlicir diplomas at night aft or the con- “ It is, Clnrnbel,” wns the reply, 

about to enter, when, seeing the state of affairs, “ Oh. my temper wouldn’t be worth much if it cert. “ O uncle, how could she have boon put away in 

site commenced a hasty retreat. 1 couldn’t stand troubles and trials.” Again the large hall was crowded with speetn- this manner? But come, let us go down ; you 

“Oil! Florence, come in,” exclaimed Regina; I “ Very true, but you shall never teach. If you tors; again there were interesting dialogue’s take the packages, and I’ll curry the portrait.” 

“he is mv uncle!” aud Florence was brought in want employment you can find plenty at home spoken on the stage; splendid compositions read; “Let us put away these clothes first,” said Mr. 

aud introduced. 1 just us lioblc, and more so, than teaching for otli- splendid music performed; and then a short re- Staunton, 

i It was a happy evening to all. Quickly the \ era. There is your little brother to instruct, yoiu* cess was given, and the twelve graduates retired. “ I will replace the clothes; I will take the por- 


Again the largo hall was crowded until specta-lthis manner? But come, let us go down; you 
ors; again there were interesting dialogue’s ! take the packages, and I’ll carry the portrait, 
poken on the stage; splendid compositions read; “Let us put away these clothes first,” said Mr. 


Staunton. 

“ I will replace the clothes; I will take the por- 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEEAEYE EPOSITOEY. 


trait,” said a voice beside them, and thcro stood “How beautiful, graceful, majestic and magnifi- the chagrined and indignant Miss Reed and Miss some still with despair, while in their midst knelt 
Mr. Edmunds. cent!” exclaimed many, as Regina entered, leaning Stevens. and prayed the white-haired minister. Perfectly 

Mr. Staunton left, and Regina hnrricd to her on the arm of her handsome uncle. Her dress was - - - •••■ calm sat Regina; she remembered n time when 

room to examine the packages. In the first she a sky-blue velvet, which fitted perfectly the splen- “ Staunton, wlmt do you think?” said Mr. Ed- there was a great storm upon the deep; when a 
found a box of costly jewels, a locket, and a chain; did form, hung in heavy folds, and fell in a long, rounds, a vear later; “ St. Alvan has asked lor Re- little ship full of frightened passengers was tossed 
in the other her mother’s journal, and a long letter graceful train; on the fair neck glittered a sap- gina!” * mercilessly about by the furious waves; and when 

addressed to herself. She read tlio letter with phirc necklace; on the lovely arm’s were corres- “ What do T think? Why, that his family is one One, mighty in power, commanded, “ peace ho 
streaming eyes, passionately kissed the locket, and ponding bracelets; while her dark hair was su- of the very first—that he is very handsome—pos- still,” and the winds and sea obeyed him. Iler 
earnestly prayed for strength and consolation in pcrbly arranged, and her face beautiful beyond sesses a very superior mind—is a gentleman in cv- trustjwas in Him, and she was not afraid, 
this her great hour of trouble. description. And now, while Regina is conversing cry sense of tlic word, and that lie is every way In the midst of the storm was heard a distant 

Mr. Edmunds took the portrait, selected one of with Ella, we will walk around the room, and lis- worthy of your daughter.” booming of a cannon; anxiously the crew watched 

the most beautifully situated rooms in the house, ten to a few remarks. ‘‘But I think she might have made a better choice for a while, and then a grand, terrible, and feurful 

had it exquisitely painted, cnchaufingly furnished, “ How provoking that Miss Edmunds is,” said when she has so many oilers.” sight met their view. It was a ship on fire. Can 

and then just where the light fell lovlicst the saint- a fine looking young gentleman to another. “I Mr. Edmunds was very proud of his accom- n more sublime scene be witnessed? Egyptian-liko 

cd Clarubel was placed. It was a sacred room, and would have given anything for the honor of her plislied daughter, and he could not bear that she darkness, Hashes of lightning, the boauliftil fight 
here Mr. Edmunds retired for meditation, commun- company to-night, but she refused me, and several should marry a poor man. Ho was very ainbi- from the burning ship, the noise and mad raving 
ion with Clarabel, and for prayer. others, just for the sake of going with that old un- tfou.s, and would have her many wealthy—have a of the wind and waves, the groaning of the ves- 

“ It will never do for Rena to have so many cle of hers.” magnificent home—a splendid* carriage—a long scl, and the terrible thunder. All night long the 

cares,” said Mr. Staunton, on his second visit; “ Ob, there is Rena Edmunds I” exclaimed Clara train of servants'—in fact, live in all tlic magniti- storm raged, and for once in their lives all obeyed 

“ here she has been out of school six months or Morgan. “Isn’t she level}’? Don’t she look ecnee and luxury of a princess; and ho could not tlic command, “Watch and pray.” Morning 
more, and all this time shut up at home. I’ll just sweet? And just-look at her dress; how beauti- he contented wi ill less for his beautiful daughter, came at last to the troubled crew, and, with tlio 
tell you what it is, Edmunds, you must get a fully it fits, and how gracefully it falls around her, “ What objection can you have to him?” asked abatement of the storm, joy now took the place 
housekeeper, and Rena shall travel.” and she made it herself. I declare, she is a real Mrs. Siauulon of fear and the agony of suspense.' Again tlio 

“ Ohl uncle, I uni very lmppy as I am,” said the piece of perfection—can do more, and is the most “ js’ ono whatever as an acquaintance hut as a sky was clear and cloudless; again the sun nroso 
sweet voice of Regina. “ It would be very pleas- extraordinary girl I ever saw. She has a splendid son-in-law I have aVcrv serious one.” * in all her majesty; again the troubled waters of 


agrined and indignant Miss Reed and Miss I some still with despair, while in their midst knelt 
s. I and prayed tlic white-haired minister. Perfectly 


more, and all this time shut up at home. I’ll just sweet? And just-look at her dress; how r beauti- be contented wi ill less for his beautiful daughter, came at last to the troubled crew, and, with tlio 
tell you what it is, Edmunds, you must get a fully it fits, and how gracefully it falls around her, “ What objection can you have to him?” asked abatement of the storm, joy now took the place 
housekeeper, and Rena shall travel.” and she made it herself. I declare, she is a real Mrs. Siauulon of fear and the agony of suspense.' Again tho 

“ Ohl uncle, I uni very lmppy as I am,” said the piece of perfection—can do more, and is the most “ None whatever as an acquaintance hut as a sky was clear and cloudless; again the sun nroso 
sweet voice of Regina. “ It would be very pleas- extraordinary girl I ever saw. She has a splendid son-in-law I have aVerv serious one.” * in all her majesty; again the troubled witters of 

ant to travel, but I cannot think of leaving Claude education, paints beautifully, plays and sings “ Well Kcrina’s happiness is as dear to me as the sea became calm, and the next evening tho 


or anyone else, said her uncle. “ lou arc muck men, too, sue puts au nor knowledge in practice; said Mr. Staunton, 
too young, lovely and beautiful to be penned up in she reads, paints, studies a great deal, superintends “ Hut he is poor.” 
this* manner, and I don’t intend to stand it any everything at home, takes a great deal of exercise, « Well what of that 
longer.” does all her own sewing, and yet finds plenty of you married Clarabel ? ! 

“ Why, uncle, how can you talk so when I have time for everything.” Mr. Edmunds was ^ ^ 

so little to do, visit so much, have my piano, so In another part of the room stood Flora Spencer, recti v replied_“ I will object no longer. 

many pleasant acquaintances, such a* delightful “There is that detestable Regina,” she thought; ‘ f She could not have made a belter choice ; 
home, so many books to read, and receive so many “how I do hate her; how much every one makes said Mr. Staunton. * 


dear, sw’cct letters from Imi, and my other school- of her, and how very unconscious site seems 
unites” don’t see wiiat in the world there is about, hei 


don’t see what in the world there is about her to sa j c i jyx r . Edmunds. 


U W K? 5 ' and ^ T™mc,Tm'd 

*£ have mado a b&i choice," 

know howl shall do without her,” W,d 


“ All this may do for yon, but it won’t for me,” like so much; and as to beauty and amiability, I 


in September Wallace w’as to return. 


replied Mr. Staunton; “I am going to take you am sure I am much more beautiful—much more Just then Retina 

around, and show the world what a niece I have worthy of being loved and admired.” Europe in three ] 

got.” After awhile Regina was asked to play; and, in- her uncle. 

“ You arc right,” said Mr. Edmunds; “but real- stead of wailing to be asked four or Jive times, as « q], j y es hidi 
ly she bus made me so happy, and she always is generally the ease, she went immediately to the beamed in every i 

seems so contented and cheerful, that I never piano and commenced playing. nance. “ I wond< 

thought of her being any better situated.” “ How I admire her promptness,” said a gentle- j llst received a le 

“I’ll tell you what to do,” said Mr. Staunton; man. coming to spend £ 

“ get your sister to come and superintend while we “ She is too glad to get the chance to wait,” re- j s coming to stay 

are gone. You could have no objection to leaving plied Miss Flora. shall »*o to Europe 

Claude with her, Rena, for she is an exec Hen two- “I beg leave to differ from you,” rejoined a crazy %’itli joy ” a 
man in every sense of tlic word, and would take third. “ i have knowu Miss Edmunds a long time, room. * 

just as good care of him as you would.” and I e :n assure you it is not a love of display, but That night her 

“ Oh! yes, that’s tho very thing,” exclaimed Mr. obliging disposition thut prompts her to play already site beheic 
Edmunds; “and she is the very person I should immediately.” sunny skies of Iti 

like above ail others. I will write immediately, “ Oh! you don’t know her as well as I do,” an- Eii'riaml, Scotland 
and have no doubt but she will come. Wonder 1 swered Flora. sublime * scenery * 

never thought of it before.” “ Who is that young lady?” asked Mr. St. Alvan wor ks of art- aiu 

“ That’s it, and now we’ll have fine times, won’t °f Miss Reed, by whose side he was then standing. ru j ns 
WC, pet?” “ Miss Edmunds,” wns tlie reply. As the time drev 

Mrs. Carter came, and all the summer and part klic is very beauti!ul. regret- it was the 

of the fall did Mr. Staunton and Rena travel and “ Yes, she is quite pretty, but proud, haughty, Lu t . ^ i ast evenii] 
visit places of note; and everywhere was Regina a and egotistic. Strange, too;” and she commenced I together; it fled a 
great favorite and belle; and, though she had eve- and told quite a history—how dissipated Mr. Ed- xinit nMit it was 
ry opportunity, yet by no means did she become a munds had been; how unpleasantly her father and cyes j u n sleep and 
fiirt. mother had lived together; how high-tempered slumber#—visions 


‘I will teach Von” answered Mr Staunton .M p sta »™ th(ir0 ' vas a Ion R r > ' vi(,G Hall, linng 
st then Regina entered. “ Rena, I am going to or^ nor> d n°^ an . f |[ scap, '! s > port . ra * rs 
rope in three months; won’t you go?* 5 asked Sii a ?i' C8 S 18 * ai i^ f •R c \ ur ? °[^ 0scp j 111 . 1CttI1 ^ ^ a " 
* uncle ’ J b pofeon. From a child she had loved this hall, and 

‘Oh! ves indeed” she exclaimed, and iov ^i>\ by the dim burning of'a lamp, at twilight 


is coming to stay two weeks; and now to think 1 
shall go to Europe in the spring. Oh, I am nearly 


she watched- 


shc waited, but. ho did not 
in ted and heartsick, she went 


,” rejoined a crazy’with joy,” and she fairly danced out of the f.? 1 / 30 ’ t * lcn ’ disappointed and heartsick, she wen 
s a long time, room. in her room and sat down. Presently a paper win 

f display, but That night her dreams were indeed pleasant; her; she opened an drcad; there iviisncwi 


Mrs. Carter came, and all the summer and part 
of the fall did Mr. Staunton and Rena travel and 
visit places of note; and everywhere was Regina a 
great favorite ami belle; and, though she had eve¬ 
ry opportunity, yet by no means did she become a 

flirt. _ 

Chapter VII. 

“ Heed not tho idle tales you hear, 

Tis cuvy prompts tho tongue.” 

T HE fall had ended, Regina had returned home, 
and now commenced the gayctics of the win¬ 
ter. Miss Ella Mnison was soon to give a very 


^s. .’ heavy weight settled upon her heart-a deep gloom 

As the time drew near to go, Regina felt but one *i l ! l ! I h”"’ ilW * l ilc ’. V » 1 ’ ,JU ? i l * cw 

regret: it was the tiiouirht of ieavinir Wallace. I I1 A m . nfc ' ,s ^ c i° ie > ^ at | ! )GGn so dca . l ‘> bright and beaii- 


uons of dashing waves, shipwrecks, ? ,lAV Wallace sink to rise no more. She went 
floating upon tlio deep-of grout *? Ins pioture winch site had painted, drew hack 
sverythlugterrible. Shi lieartf the the silken curtains.and how very natural looked 
c wind, the groaning of tlio vessel, 10 s Pk‘adid head, Hie eloquent and handsome 
the drowning, and the cries of the «ycs, the expressive momh and the curls falling 
everywhere she saw Wallace rush- f° ™tclessly ovci thC ( noble brow. Oh, 11 al- 
d: his hand, too, rescued her from a llc0 she exclaimed, you will never smile, nev- 
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stood. tried to keep her from thinking of her grief; but 

“A delightful surprise,” she exclaimed, while a could she cease to think of Wallace? Butter could 
beautiful smile illuminated her countenance, and s ,he have ceased to think. Every evening, at twi- 
hcr whole face became radiant with joy. light hour, she walked hi her favorite hall; but 

We will not pause to tell of the pleasure both no longer to see or think of the pictures; not even 
took in gazing upon the ocean, watching the beau-! f he cairn, thoughtful face of Napoleon attracted 
tilul waves, or the many pleasant conversations her now; her thoughts were of Wallace, and Will- 
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give directions. 110 ", 0Ut < . 01 narm. Sadly, thoughtfully Regina stood upon deck, as Uncle Claude heard of her trouble, and came, 

“ Girls,” she asked, “have any of you ever seen lr * ”f: Alvan listened until she got through, the vessel glided beautifully away. “ Uh, if Wal- as lie said, to keep the dear child from grieving 
Wallace St. Alvan?” then replied, I should like vciy much to malic her lace were only here!” she murmured. herself to death. He took her to ride, tried to 

“ Wallace St. Alvan, who is he?” acquaintance; excuse me, Miss Reed, and lie left « And so he is.” keep her busy reading, playing, singing, talking, 

“A great author—and oh! he is tlic handsomest, ^ L>x , ^ 1(3 weat . u P tc J, Miss Idlorn Spencer. With a quiek start she turned, and there he walking, or doing something, arid in every way 

finest looking gentleman I ever beheld.” ” lmt 010 ^’ ou ikmk ol Miss Edmunds ? asked st ood. tried to keep her from thinking of her grief; but 

“ And where did you see him, pray?” < t v r , . . r < . . r . „ “A delightful suiqinse,” .she exclaimed, while a I could she cease to think of Wallace? Butter eouid 

“ In a bookstore, on the street, and at church.” ^ that sue is very ocaiitiiui. beautiful smile illuminated her countenance, and s .h G have ceased to think. Every evening, at twi¬ 
lls lio rich?” asked une of the girls. one would be it it were all natural; but it is her whole face became radiant with joy. light hour, she walked in her favorite hall; but 

“ I have heard that lie is very poor; but that ^aiu that she uses paint and powder very unspar- We will not pause to tell of the pleasure both | no longer to see or think of the pictures; not even 
would make no difference, for lie is so very hand- v . , - « took in gazing upon the ocean, watching the beau- j fhe cairn, thoughtful face of Napoleon a(traded 

some, so talented, and stands so high, that one Her eyes, hmr, brow, perlect Icatures, coimtc- tilul waves, or tlic many pleasant conversations her now; her thoughts wci*c of Wullace, ami W'al- 

would never care about his having wealth.” nance and noble bearing certainly are not artifi- they had; the many delightful promenades they N ace on l y - Again she stood on the seashore; a 

“ Is lie a poet, novelist, historian, or scientific ell !v replied Mr. ot. Alvan, and he lelt her. took on deck by moonlight, and how quickly time 1 dead body came floating by, and in the black and 

writer?” Not long alterwarus ltegina caine along with her passed; we will only say that the journey was a j swollen corpse she recognized the once handsome 

“Oh! he is a splendid historian, and writes u a. c k J , and Miss flora was all smiles and inend- lmppy one to both, and that they arrived safely in j Wallace,. A loud, wild shriek escaped her; she 

works of science, too.” ship. Rena stopped, smiled sweetly, and intro- Liverpool, after a delightful voyage of four weeks. * awoke—it was hut a dream. Wallace had re- 

“ Ami now give us a description.” dueed her uncle, iiow quickly Miss luora changed Then together they visited England and Scotland, f turned alive, well and handsome as ever, and now 

“He has the finest kind of a head; light, curly as ^he thought ol tile uintiugiiislied senator, van- their grand old castles, palaces, and ruins— j stood beside her. It was a joyful relic!—a joyful 
hair; high, white brow; handsome blue eyes; long n Ywhispered, how beautiiui 1 look to-night; he their splendid cities, and their many places of re- surprise, and a joyful meeting, and can be butter 
silken lashes; a well shaped nose; a beautiful will certainly bo charmed, and then I shall be u nown. Next they went to the romantic laud of imagined than described. 

mouih; and is verv tall and graceful, very djgni- ^nator s bride, and such a rich oue too. VV hat a Spain, then to France, made so great and attract- - - - - 

fied, and walks like a king.” grand house we will have; what splendid parties j vc by ti lc unjiaiallcd Napoleon. Together they A month passed, and tlic church was crowded, 

“ Will he be at the party?” we will give; and 1 liow proud he will be ot me, beliold its beautiful cities, magnificent palaces, and brilliantly illumiirated for Regina’s wedding. 

“ Oil, yes indeed,” (and she might have added and hovv maginticcnily 1 will dress. How envious «r nm j 0 ja churches, bridges, hospitals, canals, Tlic appointed hour arrived, and the bridal party 


Spencer. 

“ Oil, (hat would never have done, for you know 
how high she stamls; then I have often been invit¬ 
ed to her house; and then, too, I wanted that uncle 
of hers to come. I was obliged to invite her, lmt 
I do hope she wont come.” 

“Pshaw! I wouldn’t be afraid of her,” said Liz¬ 
zie Stevens and Juliana Reed. 

“ And if any one would prefer her to me, they 
just might take her and go, said Flora Spencer. 

“ Well, if she docs conic, I don’t intend to give 


The evening of the party came. Ella decked 
herself with Mowers and costly jewels; put on a 
splendid dress, and looking in the glass, thought 
herself perfectly beautiful, and felt very sure that 
she should captivate Mr. St. Alvan, even if Regina 
Edmunds did come. “ liow very handsome he is,” 
she thought; “how distinguished, and then what 
a pretty name he has; Mrs. St. Alvan, Ella St. Al- 


auoilier person. Mr. Staunton had loved once; Fried land, Wagram, Horidiuo, and many other I drtud elegantly the perfect form, and hung in a 
the object of his devotion died, and wiih her his glorious ballles, and listened to (heir stones mid Iwig, graceful train; her hair was splendidly ar- 
iicart was forever buried. He was very polite, ve- pniRes of the good emperor, ns thev called him.! ranged, while the orange wrealh and fairy-like 
ry agreeable to all, yet he had no heart for any. Together iliev visited those places he'had so loved* j veil contrasted beautifully with the dark eyes and 
Alter leaving Miss Spencer Mr. St. Alvan next j„ *,| l( . v s i« )tM i by bis grave, gazed upon bail-, aud added new grace and beauty to theal- 

wont to Miss Siomis; a* before, the conversation t j R . mausoleum which a nation’s Jove had reared |! ready lovely form and noble bearing, 
turned on Regina. „ and thought of llie life and deeds of the lnigJilyj The ceremony was over, and tlicn alJ relumed 

She has a very intellectual look, said Mi*. St. dead. Swilzerhtnd, with her suiilimc scenery, was ! to Elm Grove, where every jucpaftitioii had been 
I ."‘f 1 !* , . , , . n . next visited; then Florence, with her unparalled made that: wealth and tasie could devise, anil all 

‘ I have heard that she was very intelligent, but y 0r ^ s of art; Rome, with her grand old ruins, J went merry as a marriage hell. 

I never thought so, replied Miss Stevens. and evidences of past greatness; then the classic ■ “Dear me! what fixings and extravagance,” 

“ She seems to be quite a lavonle, judging from j an( j 0 p Greece, and tiien together they returned to i exclaimed Ella Mnison, when slie beheld all tho 

the many around her. Rome, and there they parted—Wallace and Regina, 'grand preparations; “and the bride, how she is 

“ Oh! yes, she is a great lint. Four weeks of the homeward voyage passed dressed—laces, diamonds, and that exquisite vail, 

‘1 should like to have an introduction, said pleasantly away, and now only two more days j and all for a poor author.” 

Mr. St. Alvan, and he leil her, and went to Miss i j (> come, and land would be reached. Joy • “ Perfect nonsense,” said Lizzie Stevens. 

Ella. . I beamed in every countenance, and “almost] “Grand things she has done, to he sure, and 

“ Will you give me an introduction to Miss Ed -1 i 1()UU ,” WJ1S upon every lip, when suddenly a after all the fuss that has been kept over her, and 
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Mr. St. Alvan did at last get an introduction, and ! madly about, while the ship groaned and struggled i place, or on a visit somewhere, (hen she has had 
he did not leave her side during the rest of the | as if in the greatest pain. It was a terrible storm, the credit of being able to get anyone she pleases, 


van, how well that would sound. IIow i wish Re-1 evening. They conversed, promenaded, and when ; and might well have appalled the stoutest heart,! and only a poor author at last. Dear me! I don’t 


giiui would not conic; but one good thing—I tun the party broke up it was Mr. Sr. Alvan, not uncle | yet the noble captain gave his commands fear- envy her, I am sure. I reckon she 11 see the time 

rich, and he is poor; perhaps llnit will be quite au Claude, who accompanied her home. i lessly, calmly, and every mail stood at his ; she 11 be glad enough to gut a calico instead oi a 

advantage. Well, I uni going to look mv prettiest, “It’s too bad,” said the mortified Ella. “It I post. j velvet dress.’ 

and do my best, and then if I fail, it wont be my shows his taste,” said the jealous Flora. “Aud| In the cabin sat the passengers; some wildly] IV ell, that s always the wav wuh me>e_/eau- 


velvet dress.” 

“ Well, that’s always the wav ivith these beau- 


fault, that’s certain. 
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we might us well have saved our trouble,” thought | crying, some wringing their hands, some praying, j tics aud extraordinary girls, said the amiable 
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tmd youthful Miss Reed; “ they have every chance, 
every advantage, and then do nothing at last.” 

Ceapter XX. 
stately home was bright 
With the treasures wealth commands, 

And i ems that taste and art delight 
To lavish oh their shrine. 

It seemed that pleasure’s thrilling song 
Mich t ever sound in scene so fair, 

And hope and peace and joy belong 
To every dweller there.” 

T HE bridal trip was over, the cars stopped, and 
a splendid carriage stood ready to convey 
them home. Regina glanced wondcringly at the 
fine looking black driver, the splendid carriage, 
and the two beautiful cream-colored horses, aha 
then at Wallace; but he uttered no explanation— 
only handed her in, then stepped in himself, and 
the carriage rolled rapidly away. 

It was one of the loveliest of October evenings, 
and, after a delightful ride of ten miles, they en¬ 
tered a beautiful town, passed through, and drew 
up—not before a little cottage, as Regina had been 
led to expect—but a home worthy of a queen. It 
was a magnificent cream-colored residence, sit¬ 
uated on a hill, and surrounded by the most ro¬ 
mantic scenery; while in front was a large grove, 
beautiful walks, flowers, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, and ornaments of every description. The 
moon was already high in the heavens, and her 
bewitching rays lent a new and enchanting light 
to the already perfect grove, with its majestic 
trees, stately mansion, exquisite statues, and beau¬ 
tiful fountains. 

“Are we home?” asked Regina, when the car¬ 
riage stopped. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ But I see no cottage.” 

“There it is,” said Wallace, pointing to the 
magnificent residence on the hill. 

“ What! that palace ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you?” 

“ Not the poor author you thought, but a mil¬ 
lionaire.” 

For a moment Regina stood as if enraptured by 
the scene; then exclaimed, “It is all that I could 
wish. It is grand, lovely, enchanting, and the 
most beautiful situation I ever beheld.” Then to¬ 
gether they went up the broad walk, ascended the 
marble steps, and were met by a beautiful little 
fairy, whom Wallace introduced as his sister. 
Ina was her name, and Regina thought her the 
most lovely and winning little creature she had 
ever seeu, as she advanced so graccfutly, threw 
her arms around her neck, kissed her, and ex¬ 
claimed, in the sweetest tones, “Welcome to your 
home, my sister. 

Old Mr. St Alvan was next introduced; then a 
side door was opened, and to her great joy and 
surprise there stood Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, 
and little -Claude, 

. “ Dear pa, dear uncle, and my little pet,” ex¬ 
claimed the delighted girl, as she rushed first to 
one, then the other, and gave each a glad hearty 
welcome. 

Reader, have you ever seen an old man with 
gray hair, a flowing whito beard, a stately form, a 
lordly brow, and eyes telling only of heaven, and 
ot doing good—one who reminded you of Moses, 


Original. 

ANGEL WHISPERS. 
QPRING-TIME came, with fairy footsteps, 
kJ Sunshine smiles to greet the earth, 

Giving Nature a green vesture, 

Tiny buds to flowers birth. 

Clear-voiced songsters gave sweet music, 

As with spring-time here they came; 

Laughing brooklets ran unheeded, 

Wnerc these flowers decked the plain. 

One bright day a child had wandered, 

Scarcely heeding passing hours, 

And she. with her little casket. 

Roamed away to cull the flowers. 

She had walked till she was weary, 

Then sat by the playful stream, 

Thinking of each thing so lovely, 

Till her thoughts were in a dream. 

And she saw a group of angels, 

Faces beaming very fair, 

And a winning low sweet music 
Seemed to All the fragrant air. 

Then they whispered, whispered gently, 

In her accents pure and mild; 

Whispered of their heavenly Father, 

To the little sleeping child. 

Mercy, clothed in lovely raiment, 

Said, that “ though she long might live, 

She must every unkind feeling, 

Every careless word forgive.” 

Truth was there, and whispered, also. 

Kindly spake sweet words to near, 

Told her that “ with truthful children, 

She was ever, ever near. 

Memory brought her many pleasures, 

Many scenes of long ago; 

Said that she would oft be with her, 

As she yet would older grow. 

Love then whispered, gently whispered, 

Told her of all things above; 

Told her how the Savior loved us, 

And of God’s infinite love. 

Hope seemed the best and lovely creature 
Of all others to her given; 

For, when others bad departed, 

She with wings soared up to Heaven. 

The child awoke with smiles all blending 
With the dimples on her cheek, 

For the pleasant dream had ended, 

And she then low words did speak:— 

w Father, may I e’er retain them, 

Ever keep them by my side— 

That I may be good, my Father, 

That I may in Thee confide.” 

And the angels daily whisper 
Somelhiug holy in our ear; 

If we listen to those whispers, 

Nought but good we’ll ever hear. 

Annie T. Shaw. 

Original. 

SLIDING DOWN HILL. 

BY MAST I. PUR1NGTON. 

* 4 TOST look, Carrie Stevens, and see what' 
t) coining up the lane,” said I, clapping m; 


the patriarchs, and the prophets—one to whom hands and spinning around on my toes. . 

you could kneel, ask his blessing, and feel that you “ Why, 'tis the boys, isn't it? All hands, then, But. fortune was not propitious. Ed Russel, who a real eagle, and gazing intently in vain to behold 

would be blessed? Such a man was Wallace's are going up to Oak Hill sliding. Yes, just sec i had turned a complete summersault over Carrie, him, sung out, “Well, hanged if I can sec him!” 

father—the Rev. Edward St. Alvan. Regina there are a dozcu sleds and one sleigh bottom came tearing down behind us and striking me in “Hoss!” exclaimed the speaker, transfixing the 
looked at the old man, then at Ina, and she felt loaded down with boys and girls. Oh my! won't f be ba<*k, upset both myself and Ivan; and again mattcr-of-fact man with the gaze and gesture, and 

that there were two new, deep, and lasting loves wc have a good time? Where is my hood? Get we started, nor did we stop until we were quito speaking in the same oratorical magnificence of 

in her heart—one for her newly found sister, and your mittens, Carrie, for it is cold out doors for all down to the hill's basis. ’ tone, “ Hoss! I was a speaking iu a figger!” And 


wan face, and her mellow light was streaking the Original, 

snowy earth with lines of roseate hue. Hero and THE INDIAN’S LAMENT, 

steps, dierc » twinkling star snapped its bright eye as if -itthEUE, oh where are the forests grand, 

enjoying tlie exlnlcratmg scene beneath. VY And where the fleeing deer? 

Such facing as there was 1 one fast nag strove to Where now is seen the brave war-hand, 

outstrip the other, and not a few tumble-downs Or heard the war-whoop clear? 

were tne consequence. Not a few sleds were up- 
c ’ tipped: but everything had to fall back when the Alas! alas! the story old,— 

sleigh bottom came groaning up, that being drawn The White Men come with power, 

by six of the fastest boys in Asluinlc. Across a ^Aud’simtched born us'our dower 

great ponrl of ice wc steered our slew,- way; and ABd 8na ' cllc “ lrom 08 our aower ' 

now the white back of Oak Hill loomed up just Our mighty trees tliev swept away 

ahead of us. With a cheer we flew onward. Ar- To plant their feeble grain, 

rived at the foot, We would, dismount, although the And snug its praises day by day 

boys said tlierc was no need of it; they could haul To drown our cries of pain, 

us just as well as not. 

With much Slipping and laughing we arrived They frightened off the noble deer 

safely at the top of the hill. Now storming fury That bounded o’er the lands, 

rose to see who should go down on the big sled, ^cforet^ 
as we all felt rather skittish about trusting our- J5elore tneir bllgMing banfl8 ’ 

selves on one of the little ones. At last all the Our mighty braves have drooped away 

small sleds were given to the younger portion of Like flowers in the sun, 

our masculine company, if they would go down the And like those flowers in autumn’s sway, 
back side of the hill, while the rest of us agreed to Have left us one by one. 

’ take turns riding on the big conveyance. „ 

With whoop and hurrah the smaller ones dotted The shrill war-whoop no more affrights 
the west side of the hill, and with whoop and cheer mm* * 2 ? 

our own cumbrous load started. A quarter of the \o hear theh- fo“man’s h w^l. d ghU 
way down, just as the vehicle was increasing its 
ve ’ speed, a treacherous root struck it across the bows, But, oh rejoice! we still possess 

and I, standing with Ivan and a few more on the A fairer better groundf 

top of the hill, could distinguish nothing but a Where noblest deer the hunters bless, 

confused mass of legs, arms, shawls and coat-tails Where troubles are not found, 

twisting in tlie air a moment, and then wiggiling 

to a standing posture. A few seconds' silence, ap- T 1 ® t ‘l e , re cast our mourning eyes, 

parently to sec if any one was hurt, and then such wc fl^above^the'skies 

a shout, as cut through the frosty air. Aunt Nab- Beyond toe White Meii power! 

by, a mile and a half off, sitting by the blazing Emma Louisa Fuller 

fire, heard it, so she told us next day. _______ _ 

Another trial, and, like a streak, they shot down STTT1VT p 

d the hill, over the frozen lake, clear into the brush- . . 

* wood beyond. T) EY Mr. Milburn,in his last entertaining and 

Did you ever slide down hill, reader? I hope so, i nstri *ctive work, gives a very amusing as well 
else one of the most exhilernting sports is un- philosophical sketch of western eloquence, 
known and unappreciated by you. This name was derived from the platform most 

are Now' it was our turn; we who had waited on the commonly used by the orators of the backwoods, 

hill—and such a hurry we were in that we fell whose actual or intended constituents, as the case 
down, and got up only to fall down again; and, if might be, could not he troubled with the elaborate 
the boys had almost carried us to the sled I don't niceties of desks or boarded rostrums, and who, 
ng know what we should have clone. Oh! it was by a natural ascent, usually occupied a stump, the 

dreadful slippery, I tell you. How we fussed and convenient Pnyx of every country square or court- 
fluttered, ostensibly for the purpose of getting house green. The ambitious aspirants, commonly 
fixed on safely, but in reality to get nearer our not much if at all more learned than their rngged 
heart's best beloved ones. auditory, and superior to them only in shrewdness 

At last wc were stowed to our liking. It was or desire of office, or impndence, or all, neither 
where Ivan's arms were requisite to steady me; needed or could use any subtle trains of reasoning 
Carrie sat flat down, and Ed Russel kneeled be- or lofty sublimities of thought. Any excessive 
hind her, with liis arms around her neck; the rest, tumefactions of speech often collapsed ignomini- 
doubtless, were in as pleasant situations. We ously at the prick of some stinging joke, probobly 
started in fancied security; but, envious fate! the bearing no particular relation to the speaker's 
“ stcarers ” were not cautious enough. Another speech, and applicable only because successful. 

. Shaw. sunken reef foundered our craft, and all hands But a trifling adventure did not always upset the 
went down, but not until they had gone up a piece speaker. Thus, one of them had let fly that favor¬ 
ing tbc a * r * . itc fowl of orators, the American eagle, and was 

L Jj Quite unable to navigate ourselves, wo steered tracing his magnificent flight into the uppermost 

wildly a down the hill. Feet foremost Ivan bobbed empyrean. He followed the wondrous bird with 
downward, and feet foremost I ploughed directly ecstatic eye and finger raised; and as he cried out, 
see what's in bis wake. Ho soon, however, got tangled in the “ Don’t you see him, fellow-citizens, arisin' higher 
apping my <rust and stopped, reaching out his hand for me. and higher?” unsophisticated “ fellow-citizen, in 
3 . I clasped it, and we fancied our danger was over, his immense simplicity, confiding that there was 


But fortune was not propitious. Ed Russel, who a real eagle, and gazing intently in vain to behold 
had turned a complete summersault over Carrie, him, sung out, “Well, hanged if I can see him!” 


that there were two new, deep, and lasting loves wc have a good time? Where is my hood? Get we started, nor did we stop until we were quito 
in her heart—one for her newly found sister, and your mittens, Carrie, for it is cold out doors for all (lmvn to the hill's basis. ’ _ 1 


the other for her newly-found father. it looks so pleasant.” We looked up and saw the hillside dotted with off lie went again with his eagle; his promptness 

Aunt Winnie, the old housekeeper, and Regina’s By the time we wore habited for the occasion forms in every imaginable feature, and we found and seriousness in tlie two transitions effectually 
waiting-maid, were hext introduced; then she was 'mid a great creaking of feet and sled-runners in laughing quite out of the question; we shrieked in shutting out any ridicule. 

shown to her splendid room, where her hair was the frosty crust, “ the boys ” drove up to the door, uncontrollable mirth. About as soon as Ed got This audience was of men whose physique had 
soon arranged, and her traveling dress exchanged Carrie ran into the entry, dancing and saving— bis ibet under him he tore up the hill to see w hat b een cultivated at the expense of much of their in- 
for one ofhluc. Tea was next announced, and: “You've come after us, boys, haven't vou? bad become of Carrie. Ivan and I walked more tellcct; whose sense was not proper but common; 
they entered a long, handsome dining-room, where Well, we're all ready,” ere they could sav whether slowly. Again we were all on the sled, and mis- W hose knowledge had not come from books, but 
they met waiters in abundance, and a table filled they were after us or Aunt Nab by. With redden- fbievous Ivc would have it that I was hurt; ask- from thc necessities and incessant exertions 
-with every luxury. mg cheeks and sparkling eyes wc stepped out on mg me to turn round so he could see if I wasn t 0 f a laborious life. The speaker, then, must use 

After supper Wallace took Regina all through the great flag-stone doorstep, against which the cv >’ing; and, on my turning, he tipped my head their vernacular—a vernacular which we should 
the house; showed her all the splendidly furnished steel-shod sleds were backed. back on his shoulder, put his arm around me, and t ] lin k vulgar—and his metaphors and similes, if ho 

rooms, and then into the magnificent parlor, It is right that we stop here, between thc house we started. Wasn't that slide delicious? Some- uses them at all, must be such as would rcadilv 
where the others awaited them. Regina was per- and sleds, and give thc reader some knowledge body’s head rested on somebody s shoulder; some- penetrate beneath their tangled hair, and find 
fectly delighted. Everything was just as she of who “ the boys ” were. Edgar Russel was the body's breath warmed somebody's check; some- lodgment in their intellects. Ami he must, at the 
could wish; there was a largo picture gallery up accepted affianced of Carrie Stevens. They had body's lips came spat against somebody s mouth, panic time, appeal to their feelings; for the feelings 
stairs—something like her own favorite hall, only been lovers from youth; and Ivan Emery was a an d—who said that thc somebodys were Ivan Em- exercise a much quicker power over the intellect 
a great deal more handsome; a large library, young gentleman who had been in dancing atton- cry and I? Mind how you assert things of which than thc intellect over the feelings. He could not, 
filled with her favorite volumes; a cabinet; a con- dance at Aunt Nabby's ever since I had made my there is no positive proof. Do you suppose I liked, accordingly, stand still and merely emit his words 
servatory; two studios—one for Wallace, one for 1 debut there, some four weeks previous to the or loved, Ivan so well as that? He whom every as a fountain passively pours out water, for he who 
his father; pictures and statues in the greatest above mentioned night. He was Widow Emery’s onc claimed when they wanted a gallant. Ah! ye W ould move his audience must be moved himself, 
abundance; rooms furnished in every variety, and SO n, and designated a right smart fellow. He was raust be human to judge thus of human nature. Avou id never do for him to stand and read off a 
all just as she liked; and as to the parlor, she good looking, (none of your handsome boys for Twas eleven o'clock ere wc were hauled up to -written paper, first looking at the audience and 
could hardly believe but what she was in some me!) mischievous, and the almost inseparable Aunt Nabby s door and kissed goodnight. But then hack to his manuscript. It is thc eye which 
European palace, so Tieh, so magnificent was its companion of Ed Russel. I should have liked him bad lived longer—that is, enjoyed more—m wields tlie speaker’s power over an assembly. If 
furniture, hangings and adornments. infinitely more had it not been for his masculine those brief hours than some stuck-up city pcopic you would affect any man, your eyes must meet 

“And now,’ said Mr. Staunton to Mr. Ed-1 proclivity to flirt with, or pay attention to every in a lifetime. his. If you would transfuse into him your own 

munds, after he had seen all, “ are you satisfied?” irjri that'crossed his path; yet onc redeeming trait. Well, pretty soon, after that sliding down hill, thought, your own feeling, your passion, your im- 

“ ” n-oc >> \ ■ _ ,_ _J J 1*. :_*v_ -r, n ’ , fSvrinn1 Innlr n .-rmtirm tn <alirlo hp.r TiP.olf lTltft flip, hr- _ j :<■ 


“ And now, said Mr. Staunton to Mr. Ed¬ 
munds, after he had seen all, “ are you satisfied ?’ 1 

“ Perfectly,” was the reply.” | even here, rendered him endurable. He was near- Game toon a notion tc 

“ And Rena?” 1 ]y as attentive to married women, or spinsters, as menial knot, and I—( 

t ask for no more,” was the happy answer. to the girls. It seemed to he his natnro to play , 8lcfls *> J ni round,, 

“ Then try your piano.” the agreeable with the entire soft sex. He was the knows ? lou don t. 

“What shall I play?” she asked, taking her rival of all the young gents in that region, keep- - 

8 cat) and running her fingers over the keys. I ing them in hot water lest lie should spirit some 'Written for tin 

“ My favorite.” t of their Dulcenca’s off with him. t vtf. 

And Regina played and simg in the most soul- Gracious! reader, don’t your toes ache standing -tmturt rwr a 

stirring strains, the Marseilles hymn. on Aunt Nabby's doorstep all this time? Excuse H’nfe ofrSnin 

And now we will leave them all in the grand par- me; I got looking at Ivan, with the spiritual eye, Come welling u 

lor—Rev. St Alvan, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Staunton, and I really forgot your presence. But. all are elf 

W allace, Regina, thc fairy-like Ina, and little There, Carrie leaps on Ed’s sled, and they arc off It seems, as ’crc 

Claude; and to afl, and to the splendid mansion down the lane like a streak. I sit down on Ivan’s Quaint thought 

and thc lovely grove, we will say good night. 1 “ Fairy,” and he must tuck my cloak in round my Sometimes ’tis 1 

W ■ Ml Vmi. Vw 11 * ■ ',*13 . * V' 1 fcet ; must tie ™y scarf a little tighter around my To list tbe til 

We will only add that Wallace and Regma lived throat; must bend down to look into my face with Recalling to th 

very happily together; that they had wealth, hon-1 bis bright, funny eyes, and then wc, too, go streak- Sweet though 

or, position, everything; yet in their posterity 1 mg over the crusty road. And then my s 

they did not forget the Giver, neither did they neg-1 Oh, my! the “’lottcst” of boys and girls were Ma y revel in th 

lect His service. Mr. Staunton remained devoted 1 waiting for us; and, one roystering lad, hauling But oftcn fror 

to his country and his two pets, Claude and Re-1 his blne-eycd lassie, swung his cap with a stento- A loathsome 

gina. Old Mr. St. Alvan and Ina continued just rian “ Westward, ho! The rabble of Ashdale take Of her who eai 

as worthy of being loved as they at first 6 eemed. tlicir way! Forward by twos! trot!” Then thc ’Tis t.hcu mv 

Mr. Edmunds soon accumulated a fortune, anddc-1 snow crunched and creaked beneath the sled-run- And faiu woul 

voted his time principally to the education of his I ners and feet, and we started. w ould close n 

son, and in deeds of kindness to the poor. Little 1 Such a glorious scene as appeared that winter 

Claude grew up a noble, talented, and eloquent night is not often granted us. Thc sun hacl just -—■»~ 

minister—an honor to himself, his family, his 1 withdrawn his red, angry face, refusing to look .Mr. Fox, 

country, and a burning and a shining light to all. 1 upon our sports; and a part of June's beauties said,— 


ive liked him bad lived longer that is, enjoyed more in -wields tlie speaker’s power over an assembly. If 
is masculine those brief hours than some stuck-up city pcopic vow would affect any man, your eyes must meet 
tion to every in a lifetime. 4 .... , . ... his. If you would‘transfuse into him your own 

Lecming trait, Well, pretty soon, after that sliding down hill, thought, your own feeling, your passion,your im- 
Hc was near- Carrie took a notion to slide her neck into the hy- agination, your poetry—if, in a word, you would 
spinsters, as nicnial knot, and I didn t. Boys, get out your transfuse your life into him, your eye must meet 


notion to slide her neck into the hy- agination, your poetry—if, in a word, you would 
and I—didn't. Boys, get out your transfuse your life into him, vour eve must meet 
and, and winter is coming, and who his . in thc ‘ foueilile old Scripture phrase, you must 
L don t. see “ eve to eye.” And as it is with one man, so 

- it is with many. For thc manner of the word is 

'Written for the Waverley Magazine. powerful, much more than the word itself. It is 

MEMORIES. not tlie brain which produces results, it is the in- 

. , , . dividual, the being, the self, the I, behind them; 

B™co™ P ri^Tf m,Tdle"ho« r i- ’ themanner of spenkinse !o n^the rnkn worts 

Come welling up—unpleasant some, with whatevei of potter oi beauty is excited or 

But all are clad with magic power. shown by T the speaker. It is thc power of the ora- 

It seems, as ’cross my fancy trace tor accordingly, his earnestness, his profound eon- 

Quaint thoughts, each striving for a place. viction, his intense realization of his truth, his 

_ .. ... . . .... yearning desire to transfer his consciousness of it 

S To1rSo t’nSotn,om°o^ ’ to hi, hirers, which, a, it were, throws it red-hot 

Recalling to the wearied mimt, into their minds and hearts. They receive it; and 

Sweet thoughts of those once dear to me. the sensation or emotion which spreads among 

And then my soul, without alloy, them as ho speaks flushes back to him from tlicir 

May revel in the in-born joy. kindling eyes; and his strength, which he has sent 

-R,,* a™ itc ri«^v out to them, comes back to him, grown gigantic 

A loathsome thooi-ht unbidden eteale "ith tho s,reD f h of thousands; ami now he speaks 

Of her who early chilled my heart, m the power of a thousand souls instead ot one; 

’Tis thou my stricken fancy reels; and the flux and reflux of mutual influence, as 

And fain would from her duty shrink, # managed for his purposes hy tlie intellect of tho 

Would close my heart, and—cease to think. speaker, thus becomes the moans and thc mensttro 

Asa Rogers. 0 f hj s power over himself and them. Thus it is, 

— ■ ^ - that the rude fellow upon the barbarous backwoods 

Mr. Fox, in the course of a speech, hustlings, who overflows with language un,gram¬ 
matical and unrhetorical, whose address fairly 


-- 1 seemed scattered in thc west. Red clouds, tinged “ If anything on my part, or on tho part of those bristles with odd phrases and border lingo, be- 

.’When Rachel, the great French trage -1 here and there with gold, and waved with purple with whom I acted, was an obstruction to peace, I comes a prophet clothed in garments of supernat- 

dienne, saw her stout sister Sarah dressed for the streaks, looked sadly down upon tlie place where could not lie on my pillow with ease.” George ural power, and leads liis audience willing ca]>- 
part of a shepherdess, her comment was, “ Sarah, the angiT sun had gone, then rode slowly away Tierney (then in the administration) whispered to tives whithersoever ho lists, till, like the ancient 
dear, you look like a shepherdess who has just I eastward on an almost imperceptible breeze. In Jus neighbor, “If he could not lie on liis pillow Franks when they made a king, they bear him on 
dined on her flock.” \ the darkly purpling cast the moon was lifting her with case, he can lie in this house with ease. their shoulders to his triumph. 


their shoulders to his triumph. 
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Original. 

WE NEVER CAN BE FRIENDS AGAIN! 

W E never can be friends again* 

Though 1 have loved thee truly, 

And, when I Jove, to Reason’s voice 
My heart oft proves unruly. 

We never can be friends again! 

And oh! what dreams have perished! 

What gems of trust in womanhood 
I have so fondly cherished. 

We never can be friends again! 

Our hands ne’er clasp in sadness; 

Our hearts ne’er meet with love again 
In sorrow or in gladness! 

We never can be friends again! 

I must forever doubt tliee: 

The shadow of the past will hang 
So drearily about thee. 

We never can be friends again! 

Would I had never met thee, 

For then I would not weep und say, 

East Love, I must forget thee! 

Wo never can be friends again! 

The wreaths of love 1 wove thee 
Have laded since the time 1 said, 

“ Sweet girl, I trust and love thee! ” 

We never can be friends again! 

1 breathe the words with sorrow,— 

Would that the Present from the Past 
Its ghost of love might borrow! 

But we can ne’er be friends again! 

Yet 1 will ne’er forget thee; 

For in the cave of dark distrust 
My memory has set thee! Lena Lyle. 

Jfimiitras Jfj&le-Calk. 

.An attorney brought an action against 

a farmer for having called him a rascally lawyer. 
An old husbandman being a witness, was asked if 
he heard the man call him a lawyer. 

“ I did/ 7 was the reply. 

“ Pray/ 7 said the judge, “ what is your opinion 
of the import of the word? 77 

“ There can be no doubt of that/ 7 replied the 
fellow. 

“ Why, good man/ 7 said the judge: “thereis 
no dishonor in the name, is there ? 77 

“I know nothing about that/ 7 answered he, 
“ but this I know, if any man called me a lawyer 
I 7 d knock him down. 77 


who could afford them no consolation, inasmuch 
as “ Rcsurgam 77 was legibly set forth in hold re¬ 
lief upon liis own loaf. 


- ferry boat stops running, is raising a moustache 

.Joe Spiller, the comedian, having to with a view of keeping the drift-wood out of his 

give out a play on a Saturday evening, addressed mouth. 


the audience in the following manner:— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow— 77 but was 


.The Louisville Courier tells of a young “ 12, 8, 9,10,15, 7 conquered the Thracians 

gentleman in that city who is courting a lady in “ 13, 23, 10,10, 4 took possession of Home m 

15,10, 4 was defeated hy Narscs. 

willfa view of keeping the drift-wood out of his “ 10,1, 20 forbade dm wors hipof images. 
mouth - _ “7,1, 12, ’l, 22’invaded Italy. 


Cockney Classics. — “ Jack/ 7 said 


interrupted by a person in the pit, who told him Robins, “ which varsity would you rayther go to, 
to-morrow was Sunday. Hoxford, or ’Itlclberg? 77 

“ I know it, sir/ 7 replied the droll, and gravely “ Hoxford, Robins, to be sure, you muff, an- 


“ I know it, sir/ 7 replied the droll, and gravely “ Hoxford, 
proceeded— 77 to-inorrow, will be preached, at the swered Jack, 
parish church, St. Andrews, Holborn, a charity dlencss. 77 
sermon, for the benefit of a number of poor girls; u 

and on Monday, will be presented, in this place, a *''' * * ‘ l 
comedy, &c., fbr the heuefic, &c. ^ day, “ I w. 


“ io, 1, 3, 11, 8 was emperor of Germany. 

“ l, 19, 8, 1,10, 5,1, 6 was king of England. 

‘ 13, 9, 10, 4 was manufactured in Europe. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 


‘ (Jos vy, I prefers hindustry to hi- a reader of the Waverley Magazine, 

Answer next week. 


. “ Dawkter / 7 said an exquisite the oth- Enigma No. 4. 

er day, “ I want you to tell me what I can put in- j am composed of thirty-seven letters, 

to my head to make it right . 77 Mv 12 q 7 , 10 , 8 , 19, 2 , 30 is a city in Conneeti- 

“ It wants nothing but brums, said the physi- cut y 

_ “ 17, 15, 11, 25, 29 is a river in France. 

Where shall I put this paper so as to “ ^ *>. 8 * * th0 United 

;eeing it to-morrow? 77 asked Mary « o'm on 17 oa 93 iu n r»nnnt.v in Ohio. 


.Mrs. Perkins says she never can un- . 11 wants notnmg our uiuj 

derstand these 7 cre market reports. She can uu- cian * _ 

derstand how cheese can bo lively, and pork can tt _ _ T 

be active—that is before it is dead—and feathers . .. wnere snail ip 

can be drooping—that is if it 7 s raining—but how ,?£. rilnrfos 1 

whiskey can be steady, or hops quiet, or spirits °f, lc y biothet Cha .-• „ . . 1 

dull, slio can’t sec; neither how lard can be firm in On the looking-glass, to be sure, y 

warm weatlier, nor iron unsettled, nor potatoes de- P rom pt reply. _ | 

pressed, nor flour rising—lest there had been yeast tt t m v rp, 

put into it sometimes it would not rise even then. otIier , ‘ ’ iu tha 


.Appointments. —Some time ago we ine sam r 

saw it stated that when Mr. Pierce offered the ap- average height v 
poimment of minister to Bogota to an intimate C1 

personal friend up north somewhere, this friend Ieot cnree mcnes 

telegraphed back—“ 1 accept but where is Bogota?- 

This reminds an old Virginia friend of ours of the MY 1 

l'act (well-known in Virginia) that Mr. Van Bureu -|» ty uttle f 

appointed to a consuiship at some island hi the 1VJL I gave 1 

Pacific, one Thomas K. Gray, of Virginia, who, A merry litt 

after cruising round the world a year or two, came Just twelv 

back and said, “ that island couldn’t be found 1 77 J 


“ 9, 10, 20, 17, 24, 23 is a county in Ohio. 
t( 5 , 25, 8 ,10, 27, 2 is a river in Brazil. 

“ 21, 20, 25, 11, 34,10, 31 is a town in Vermont. 
“ 21, 18, 9, 14, 22, 37 is a city in Massachusetts. 
“ 33, 35, 30 is a lake in Russia. 

“ 3, 32, 8,16, 28, 20 is a town in Connecticut. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 


.Hy-Mejj.—T here were thirteen men " Connect 

the^ame^elergymai^ at 1 Muscahnet'lowa, *whose My’Ae Uthe’name and place of resic 

Answer next week._ 

feet three inches. Enigma No. 5. 

—-I am comwosed twenty-five letters. 


Acknowledged first of womankind, 

I never was of woman born; 

A follower daily of the sun, 

I never yet have seen the morn.—E ve. 

Were e’er such curious modes of loss and gain? 
A will so wayward, or so strange a doom? 

The more I get the smaller I become; 

The more I lose the larger I remain.— Pit. 

I’m praised, l“m condemned, I’m abused, 

My virtues the j>oet will sing; 

Abroad and at home I am used 
By the sultan, the beggar and Jring.— -Tobacco. 


1 « w? CK mm uown. f .For the other half of a courting match, 

Why, sir, said the pointing toone of there is nothing like an interesting widow. There 

the counsel, that gentleman is a lawyer, and that, . g ag much difl g rencc in c0urtiug o u damsel and an 

ail <7 v, 100 a Pl a i- 4 v.iia.if • << attractive widow, as there is in cyphering in ad- 

*°> n ?» , hnM'm dition and the double rule of three. Courting a 

you are a judge, I know, but I m suie you aie gj r i i s nkc eating fruit—all very nice as far as it 

* ttU? 2/ er * _ extends, but doing the amiable to the blue-eyed 

. The question before the meeting is bereaved one in black crape comes under the 


MY LITTLE NED AND I. 

M Y little playmate’s dead and gone! 

I gave him many a tear! 

A merry little negro boy, 

Just twelve years old tliis year. 

Alas! that on my childhood heart 
80 great a grief should lie! 

We’ll no more play, by night or day, 

My little Ned and I! 

He was my shadow where I went, 
Subservient to my will. 

But with enduriug gentleness 
He made me gentler still. 

We climbed the trees, we bridged the brook, 
We chased the butterfly; 

We’ll no more play, by night or day, 

My little Ned and I! 

I knew, when he became so ill, 

Mis little soul would go, 

Although my mother nursed him well 
And the doctor said, “ oh, no! ” 

For I had dreamed I saw his face 


this:—“ If a fellow—that is a fellow—and his gal head of preserves—rich pungent syrup. For de- 
—are about to be parted for a time—and they pro- licious courting, we repeat, give us a live wid- 

pose to exchange daguerreotypes, and for that der. _ 

purpose the fellow goes into a daguerreotype shop .. . 

-aid is to pay for having the “ picture took ”— town in Michigan three boys were 

and he has only money enough to pay for one pic- lately imprisoned, charged with stealing, one 0 1 
lure in a magnificent case—and one picture in an whom wus a negro boy. On the day alter the 
ordinary ones which picture should he put in the ^oys were put m confinement the lather ol the 
magnificent cuse, his own ugly mug or hers? colored called to see ins recreant sou, and thus 
Would it be gallant iu him to put her mug in the addressed jBm:— .. „ . 

ugly case? Would it be generous in him to put ‘ Haven’t I whipped you talked to you, and 
Ins mug in the ugly case which she is to keep? locked you up? And haven t 1 told you that it 
That’s the Question before tne meeting. >' ou associated with these d——d httle white cus- 


That’s the question before tne meeting. 

SCHOOL KISS. 

“ Who gave that kiss? ” the teacher cried; 
“ ’Xwas Harry Hull,” John Jones replied. 
u Come here to me,” old Switohem said, 
And solemnly he shook his head: 

“ What evil genius prompted you 
So rude a tiling in school to do ? ” 

Said Jtlarry, “ 1 can hardly say 
Just how it happened. Any way, 

To do a sum she whispered me; 

Aud round my lace her curls, >ou see— 
That is her cheek—and—1—and—I— 

Just kissed her, but 1 don’t know why.” 


ses you would bring up here? 77 

. A young man becoming engaged re¬ 
cently, was desirous of presenting iiis intended 
with a ring appropriately inscribed; but, being at 
a loss what to have engraved on it, called upon 
liis father for advice. 

“ Well/ 7 said the old man, " put on, * when this 
you see, remember rne. } ” 

The young lady was much surprised, a few days 
after, at receiving a beautiful ring, with this in¬ 
scription : “ When this you see, remember father” 


My 3, 5, 21, 7 is what a great many people like 
like to do. 

“ 12,10, 20, 8, 22, 23 is a large town iu Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

u 10, 17, 20 is a domestic animal. 

“ 10,13, 16, 17, 21, 24, 6, 8 is a preparation for 
the hair. 

“ 15, 21, 19, 24, 5, 22 is a person’s name. 

“ 12 , 10, 2, 24, 1,24, 21,6, 21 is one of the United 
States. 

“ 11,23,10,20, 5, 4, 25 are sweet to smell. 

“ 11, 14, 21, 19, 10 is a French coin. 

“ 16, 24, 15, 8, 18 is a kind of liquor. 

My whole is one of the most important events 
that occurred during the Revolutionary War. 
Answer next week. 

- —a ■ > a < <& >' * »■ 

Answers to Enigmas iu our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Miss Mary L:mra 

_ Diehson, New Haven, Conn., composed by Alion 

Look smiling from the sky; Frederick Luburg, at Hamburg Berks County, Fa. 77 

11 rf < fi m ^ rC i P lS 1 ^ mgat or day ’ Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Miss Fruuces Ger- 

My little Ned aud 1. trude Gladwin, Higganum, Connecticut. 77 

I heard him talking to himself Auswer to Enigma No. 3, “Ellen M. Thomas, 

About the children fair, Great Bend, Pa. 77 

With spangled dresses, all so fine, -- . 

Who played around him there; 

^TojdutLem by aud {j; < ? m * eec * thcm WAVEEIEY MAGAZINE, 

W 0 ;J1 no more play, by uigbt or day, FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 

My little Ned and 1! 

ELITE u BY MOSES A. DOW. 

That long, long night we watched his death, 

The dogs howled at the door, This paper la the largest Weekly ever published In this 

The owls cried from the forest tree country. Its contents are such as will be approved In the 

'A hundred times or more; most fastidious circles—no Uting Immoral being admitted Into 

? os ? ( V? £ az } ll ff e y e8 ’ its pages. It wifi fUmlsb as much reading matter as almost 

WVilno moreplwbv uigfc or day, “V ono can tod time to peruse, constating ofTale* Hia- 

My little Ned and. 1 1 tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 

paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 
And when the great plantation bell with politics nor religion, but it Is characterized by a high 

Resounded ior the roll, moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 

The roll-call ot the heavens received . ~ 

Another shining sou). t0 CaWomia. 

I am a school-boy now—and he— Terms. —The Waverley Magazine Is pnbllshedweekly by 

An angel in the sky; § Moses A. Dow, No. 5 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 

We’ll no more piaj r , by night or day, are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 

My little Ned and I. cents & copy ^ an edltlon for ma il subscribers (on a little 

-thinner paper so as to come within the low postuge law at 

Original. §2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always In advance. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.— Six for 12 months, $9. , j 

- Ten for 6 months, $8. Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped I 

Enigma No. L when the last number paid for is sent A new volume com- | 

I am. composed of thirty letters. mences every July and January. Bat If a person commences J 

My 4, 25, 5, 29 is an animal. at any number In the volume, and pays for six months, he ( 

“ 9, 15, 16, 4, 24, 5, 17, 17 makes many friends, will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 


- m . Some years ago a druggist used to be 

- .... It is singular what mistakes English- great on stunning advertisements of wonderful 

men will make in writing of events in our lii&iory, panaceas iliac would cure anything, “ from the 
illustrious euougli to be of world-wide uotorioty. Aurora Borealis to a pimple. 77 One Sunday mom- 


For instance, a lace English puper saysitliui “Hoe- jug the good druggist saw suspended over the 
nan was born at a place called Benicia, a village do or of his place of business a large black snake, 
in the Troy district of the United Stales. 77 Our to which was appended a placard that read thus: 
cotemporary is entirely mistaken. Mr. Hcenau “ This worm was removed from a child four 
was born in the village of New York, which is on years of age, by two doses of Comstock’s Verini- 
the top of the White Mountains, and within a mile fuge. 77 

of the Mississippi river, which, as everybody - 

kuows, is an arm of the sea, in the District of Co- A village tailor, in the south of Spain, 
lurnbia and Stale of llohoken. Had sinneu, been pardoned, und nud sinned again. 


• 1 ;. I ™ 1 * u -°. a druggist useu to ie « ^ og 7 17 o 5 ut fbcts nervous dispositions. 

gi*eat on stunning advertisements ot wonderful « K 7 >/ofc 10 ig one of the Suites 

panaceas that would cure anything, from the « iq 7 J7 27 7 is the cause of mneb happiness. 

Aurora Borealis to a pimple. One fcmaday morn- , Jj A u 18 23 is a great aud powerful king 
mg the good druggist saw suspended over the d ’ ’ ’ 7 7 b ^ ° 

door of his place of business a largo black snake, „ „ 2g G n 3 is a ve uscful animaI . 

to which was apjxjnded a placai-d that read thus: „ 2 ’ 1() ’ 18 j L 17 are 4 t , t0 be de6ired . 

Ihts worm was removed lrorn a child lour „ ^ ^ 5 is a f lquid f 

years ol age, by two doses ol Comstocks Yenrn- « ^ 2 o 11 5 29 is a relative. 

tu S 6, * “ 30, l\ 2o’ 8, IE 25,16* is an important depart- 


.An Irishman, entering the fair at Balli- 

nagone, saw a well-defined form of a large round 
head bulging out of the canvass of a tout. The 
temptation wus irresistible; up went his shillalah 
—down went the man. Forth rushed from the 
tent a host of angry fellows to avenge the ou- 


A village tailor, in the south of Spain, 

Had siuncu, been pardoned, and Hud sinned again. 

Condemueu to die, the villagers implore 

The judge to spare their tailor’s lilo once more: 

“ What ! hang our only tailor? ” is the cry, 

“ Where be our vests and breeches should lie die? 

If some one must be huug,” exclaims a voice, 

“ We have two cobblers, you may take your choice.” 

. A Commentary on Cesar. —Julius 


24, 28, 7, 17, 25 affects nervous dispositions. 12 months for $5.00. 

15, 22, 26, 12 is one of the States. When a subscriber orders a renewal of Ills subscription he 

10, 22, 27 is the cause of much happiness. should tell us what was the last number be received, then 

1, 0, 12, 24, 18, 25 is a great and powerful king- we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 

. over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 

11, 28, 6 , 17, 3 is a very useful animal. is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 

2, 19, 18, 11, 17 are greatly to be desired. name, post-office, county and state veiy distinctly. Those 

13, J2, 20, 5, 29 is a liquid. who wish theif papers changed should tell where it has pre- 

1, 12, 20, 11, 5, 29 is a relative. viously been tent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-six cents 

30, 7, 20, 8, 11, 25, 16 is an important depart- a year, payable in advance at the office where token out. 

ment in every household. Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 

“ 12, 24, 16, 7, 5 is a lady’s name. of the low price. Wo cannot send them at the club price un- 


21, 3, 17 is ail important and very T powerful J j esB received all together, as it is too much trouble to look 


word. 

“ 11, 12, 26, 14 is a large bird. 

“ 10, 28,11, 16 is a gentleman’s name. 

“ 14, 24, 22, 20 is sometimes quite difficult to 
disentangle. 

“ 23,19,17,11 is an aquatic animal. 

My whole is the name and residence of a young 
gentleman; a constant reader of the Waverley 


“Truth, did I not,” says lie; “ bad luck to me we think “I came” wholly unnecessary. “ Icon- 
for that same; but sure if ray own father had quered 77 would tell the whole story. But .Julius 
been there, and his head looking so niee and eon- had, no doubt, a good deal of leisure when lie 
vaniout, 1 could not have helped myself. 77 wrote that letter, and his style suffered in conse- 

-- quence. 

• ..John, it appears, is a great hand at - 

chucking people into the sea; aud on one occasion, .Tom, during his last tour to Niagara, 

while out sailing in company with some others, in company with Smash, saw an Indian hewing a 
he concluded to dip a certain Pennsylvania Yan- small piece of timber, with a view to making canes, 
kce, who was playing smart with the boys. The “Pray, sir/ 7 said Smash, “ to what tribe do you 
traps were soon arranged, and by-aud-by over belong?” 

went Mr. Yankee in the damp. He plunged about “The Chip-a-way tribe/ 7 replied the Indian, 


Enigma.—-No. d. 

I am composed of tliirty-four letters. 

My 1,16,11, 34, is one of the works of iniquity. 
“ 21, 2, 7, 28, 22, 3,16, 27 is a flower. 

“ 7,13, 4 is the name ol‘ an animal. 

“ 33, 22, 9, 25 is a dark color. 

“ 18, 24, 6, 30 is not far off. 

“ 15,8, 23, 31, 3 is an insect. 

“ 14, 12, 23, 30, 20, 3 is the color of a horse. 

“ 10, 12, 30, 18 is the name of a fish. 

“ 26,17, 13. ‘28, 6 is the name or' a color with I 


for some time, and at last was hauled up) blowing without looking up to give his interrogator one wkidi the Orientals used to dye their nails a gold 


off any quantity of superfluous brine. 

“Well, old fellow/' chuckled John, “how do 
you relish old Neptune’s soup?” 

“ Well, 1 ain’t got much agin the soup, but who¬ 
ever put the salt iu it wasn’t a bit stingy.” 

.A baker in New York stole a tomb¬ 
stone for the hearth of his oven. One of his eus- 


For sea-sickness, stay at home. 

For drunkenness, drink cold water, 
lor board with the printer. 

To keep out ol jail, keep out of debt. 

To please every body, mind your own business. 

..In one of tlio late revolutionary battles 


tombers, finding a Death’s head on the bottom of in Ireland a rebel hair-dresser ran up to the muz- 
his loaf of bread, ran iu dismay to the deacon, zle of a canon, to which un artilleryman wus just 
fearing the end of the world was approaching, then applying the match, and thrusting liis head 
The latter wus in equal trepldatiou when, ou ex- into its mouth, exclaimed, the moment before lie 
uutiuiug his own loaf, he found the marrow-bones, was blown to atoms, “ 1 have stopped your muuth, 
In their alarm they hud recourse to the parson, my honey, for this tune.” 


“ 15, 26, 32, 27 is the name of a beautiful Mexi¬ 
can plant. 

“ 29, 9,14, 33 is a waterfall. 

“ 5, 21, 34 is a word meuniug uncle. 

My whole is good advice to all. 

Answer next week. 

Enigma No. 8. 

T am composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 7, 4, 21, 6, 15, *20, *22 was king of Athens. 

“ 17, 9, 2, 1, ‘20, 10, wus judge of Israel. 


over our books or keep au account witii each one getting 
them up. 

Monthly Parts.—§3. a year or two for $5 in adanvee 
0 Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy of the 
“ Waverlcy Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mail; “ Fctcreozw Ladies’ Magazine,” 
o “Harper’s Magazine,” “Uodcy’s Lady’s Book,” “Ladies’ 

* Gazette of Fashion,” “ Atluntic Monthly.” 

All letters aud commuuicuuoiiS concerning the paper must 
be addressed to the publisher. 

The Way to Subscribe.— The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper is to enclose the money in a letter mid address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with the post-of¬ 
fice, county and state very plainly writton, as post-marks 
are often illegible. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter A Co., No lia Nassau Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Fhfiadelphia.—Taylor A Co., Balti¬ 
more. • G. N. Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E Pickup. 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
Louisville, Kentucky—Gray Sc Crawford, St. Louis, 

Mo. 

COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

We have had manuiactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great convcn- 
[lence. It wi.3 hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub¬ 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance for sewing them to¬ 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it listens to an India 
rubber spring, bringiug the papers all into a compact and I 
convenient form, it will last for several years. The price of 
this kind is 75 cents. It can be lntd of any periodical dealer ^ 


13, 4, 5, 2, 4, 22, -1, 12, 1, IU, 11, 8 was king of n the country. 


Dealers can be supplied by Dbxtkk A Co., 


of Now York, or at this office, f 1.00 A'sent by maiL 
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I Original. 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. 

T HE evening similes had longsince draped the earth, 
And glorious was the star-gemmed sky; 

The silver moon, pale queen ot night, shone forth 
.Mild radiance from her throne on high. 

At this still hour a mother watched her child, 

Who slept—'the darling of her love; 

So pure, so innocent, so undeliled, 

Type of the angel host above. 

With looks of love she marks that brow so fair, 

Those beaming eyes now veiled by sleep. 

Then raising thought to Heaven, breathes a prayer 
That guardian angels mny her darling keep. 

Iu fancy she looks through the coming years; 

Tain would she ask they might, bring joy; 

Alas! she knows Unit smiles oil mingle tears, 

All earthly bliss too soon must cloy. 

In trusting faith she looks to God above, 

Prays Him to guard her child from harm, 

And ever shield it with the Fathers love, 

Protect it with His sovereign arm. 

As she bends o'er its couch her eyelids close, 

Wile visions thrill her heart- with joy ; 

How calm, how beautiful is their repose! 

She dreams of bliss without alloy. 

She seems to see the glorious home above, 
llcrscif become an angel bright, 

And heavenward bears this near child of her love, < 
Where all is glory, all is light! j 

On pinions bright they mount from earth away, 1 

And sore from sin, forever free, < 

Reaching, at Jenght, the pure and perfect day— { 

The glorious immortality! ^ 

Thus, mother, may's! thou ever guard thy child— ( 

Heaven’s gift to thee—rear it with care. ( 

With wateluul love, with counsels mild; J 

May it unfold iu beauty rare. i 

May’st thou on earth its guardian angel be, X 

Leading its feet, iu paths of light; 

Striving to keep its heart from error free, t 

Pointing its eye to Heaven bright. • 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 

regularity of its forest kindred, the entire tree not through his jaw, check, and half way down Iris was no other then common aquafortis. Then, 
being more than two feet high. Such specimens throat; yet lie was so perfectly cured as never to sending to a shop for some nails of the same kind, 

( of human ingenuity may be worthless, but they show any tendency to a return of the malady. If he, by an easy kind of legerdemain, when he had 
imply a knowledge and skill that arc worth a great the malady return, the tigs must again be applied, desired the company to examine them and sec that 

deab _ The first application gives a great deal of pain, they were real nails, took out his own, and, after 

. A Masked B vet —The m-e-it fomV of *?"*. «vcry subsequent dressing gives relief. It is turning it before the company, plunged it half way 

conversation now hi lHris is the masked Inll to ,leH:u ' cd t*>»‘ « woman who had been afflicted with into the liquor; a hissing and bubbling noise 

n d ll? “» d ww in arose, and, the aquafortis immediately dissolved 


. A Mvskfd B vr t —The m-ent fnniV nf , . , ljr uiwwiik gives reuei. u is turning it ociuru uiu company , pmugcu it nan way 

conversation now iii Paris is the in^lml IriW tn dc(,larcd that , u woman who hild afflicted with into the liquor; a hissing and bubbling noise 
bc^dVon ^ ler an •issuineil name* CllT . 1 V e y ™ tca Y? a ™> wlio was in arose, and the aquafortis immediately dissolved 

athe m£r fi^ n frightful state, was cured by the application of and washed off the iron coat, and the gold appear. 

^ whlK^semS Jo to sIstc^tlm Duit ten 1,0Unds of ^ l ° ^°. wh . olc 

ess of Alba it to iim hirtluhiv rti* ti»« punjf, and finally dclivcicd to the prince, in whose 

Emperor who wiU°then* It v-two U \’ears old 1 P EGGERS 3N TIIE Ovdfx Timb.—F or cabinet it now remains. Tlie gold-maker was de- 

Tlie invitations irivim in ‘ nw it i ™ "Wo-bodied man to bo caught a third time beg- sired to dip more nails and other things, but he 

Madame Tasi-hei^dc hi'pa^rie—^ ilcr g,ng was hdd . a f on, 1 nc 1 des ^ rvi,1 « dcutb > a,ld the immediately threw away the liquor, telling them 

mi 1 1 i il'^deviations fro in rim official nufioinnV S T? 1C *V? aS nitended on fit occasions to be exc- they had seen enough. He was made happy for 
sory list of r l cuted The poor man s advantages, which I have the rest of his life; but all the entreaties in the 

is still a secret She wished ir is 5ni? CHtnnated at so high a rate, were not purchased world could never get him to make any more gold. 

«« wi.- i°?J J i' Mild, to appear without drawbacks, lie might not change his mas- _ b 

levvska had great suc-cess'hist yeai C °Hnt 8 one V of tii] ' *\\ his ' v } n > or 1 'Y a,ld ^ }‘ rom P Iacw t0 V hu \ c - .; •; Early Methodist Ministers.—T he 

the conditions of the costume -md of the sm-coss mi ght not keep Ins children at home, unless he early ministers of the Methodist church were re- 
was so great a reve al ? old(l i , or l ^ ir {““«■. 1 ou , t ot employincnt, stricted iu their salary to sixty-four dollars a year, 

tlie Emperor objected to^M 1)rel 1 T- l ° 1,0 ldU \ w might demanded for which was to include all presents and marria-e 

nity o^ hcr Nation bu the Fm^SiM ntk^f 7 “““S ° th ° c V Ut 1 to , w,dch hc h ?: *»»> aad out of which they were to provide their 

shows the consciousnessof a beamv wldi h io .id Io,l ^ a,ld ( T ll ! C,,ed . to work whether he would own horses, saddles, clothing and books. Mur- 

^ or no il caught begging once, being ne ther aged riage was discouraged amongst them, as timir 

Florciitiiie llulv is t!> amfc ir asJ Onh 1Kn ’was whipped at the cart’s tail. If official duties required their"whole time. Of 

half of this fahiilon*! a IU( j rm ‘ ,ld - One caught the second time, his ear was slit or bored Bishop Asbury, Mr. Milburn savs: 

perfect as a work of art. Therearesunnise' how- VhJ .1^1.? i&flT 1 . ™ ,,iun « d ,or , s,x *y y«*«; A-lmry, the first superintendent and bishop of “m 

ever, that the ball will not bo triven alter -ill L 1 ! '} r .i" n !’* Uc ,!',V.’ 11 unrepealed Methodist eliureh, was tlie most renowned and ro- 

Sliouldany relatives of the Kmpress be Jhot mem 1 ?&foredeUtentto ISSKi doulj ' llbl . e soldier of tl,., Cross that ever advanced 
while, in Spain the w-avutv niiiht imr .....I , 1 ' nf l,lL1 ^ Iolc > . v ' ll li the deliberate uppro\aloi both the standard ol tlie Lord upon this continent Yet 

fsmrnmsmmMmmmm 


So, when the fleeting days on earth are o’er, 

These transient glories lade and die; 

In that hour may thy dear oue heavenward sore, 
And dwell with God beyond the sky. 

Italia. 


; Tiie State of Virginia.— The State 
of v irginia is alive to the importance’of internal 
improvements. She has now more miles of fin¬ 
ished and projected railway than anv oilier Slate 


indefatigably with the young 


(klcamiTCIS front the ■“ “W 1 J n ^npelilioii. j “Mem,! Why, it is for the clmrcb-, 

~ _ O VS I lie step taken was to render Slate aid to the! you see ?” 


rate; don’t 


the year 180*^ a very useful little work was pub-1 ./r , 11 0 , lc t,n ! lle f Ulld ^mtawlia Why, for the repairs of tlie church, and for the 

lislied by Mr. William Harvey, F. li. C. S., the cm- ° a cuaaI > . a,ld tbu * s establish a | decent maintainaiice of public worship, to be 

incut artist of Soho Square, mi the prevention and vater co.iimmucatioii between the Ohio sure.” 1j 

treatment of deafness, wherein occurs this remark- j h "£ inv '\ *»eaboiiril, at Richmond. “ Well, friend, but what have I to do with that? 

able passage, which, at the present time, is verified • It ^‘! ^ .w» Cal “ ta °! r ! lc 1 don,t attclld tb . v t-lmreli.” 

to a fearful extent: “The fashion now so pvcva-1 °* " ii- V llc ‘ Oil, that don’t signify; the church is always 

lent among the ladies in dressing tlie hair entire- 0(J y Nv j idi ^ b,iarcs > open, and it’s your own fault if you don’t come, 

ly conceals that beautiful organ, the ear, and it is om’I.n-oi r n k * ° l th,s ^ f ; I **&{*», it’s the law, and you limit pay.” 

to be feared that it will give rise iu many instances ■ dc , ts ^ i payment of all V ell, friend, I take leave to tell ‘thee that I 

to ear diseases. It certainly was never intended : L V M>a * l> * ’> ^ l ? mil V 1 ' ' t lIllk that a ver * v u,, jnst law tlmt obliges me to 

by nature.” “ It is as difficult,” said Knox in his | ?? ,)C P aid 1( >v J >.V tbe pay lor a ministry aud a religion which I don’t at- 


• I-• » , * v * v.... mun U 

Besides, it s the law, and you must pay 


white and black, from Maine to California, and 
f rom far Northwestern Oregon to sunny Southern 
Florida, nearly a million members.” 

. .An Oriental Picture.—T he follow¬ 

ing extract from 44 El Furcdis” is a favorable spec¬ 
imen ot Miss Cumming’s descriptive powers, and 
suggests a theme for tlie pencil which a skilful ar¬ 
tist would render highly cuptivating: 

llavilali, while lending an attentive ear to her 
companion’s eager recital, was bending over a liu-'C 


adapted 
The ear i 
the face, 
to an ext 
is as mu< 
as the cy 


44 Well, friend, I take leave to tell thee that I tril Y fVitit which Baclimet bad deposited oil tlie 
think that a very unjust law that obliges me to stoll(i co l ,ilI & ol ‘ ^e foiiutain, and her diligent fin- 
pay for a ministry aud a religion which I don’t at- gers wcru sortin £ aud arranging the heavy clusters 
tend. Pare the well.” ot purple and gold. The hood of her burnous had 

A few days afterward, the barber, by way of bad * uden 1‘t‘om her head, suffering the sunlight to 
straightening accounts with the parson, sent his r>lay ou hair » UIld t,ie s “OAvy lamb's wool gar- 
reverence a note:— monf, of a breadth sufficient to envelop her w'liolc 

“ Debtor to Timothy Salters, for shaving and P CV6ul b was thrown in heavy folds over one shoul- 


tlieeyc. ^.7 u . Ib ^ l l u, tt(i to consul me a sinking fund lou never cut my hair nor shaved me iu vour 1 ,norum » aiul relieved by the background of 

Air is essential to hearing as to seeing, and yet 1 t ,. ra ‘ c V one per cent, per annum, for the re- life I” ! blue sky, formed the prominent object in the pie- 

i air is perfectly excluded from the ears by the of this debt atmaiurity. 44 Nay, friend, but tliou knowest my shop is ! f ure *. p ie lbrmof Abdoul w'as pimially eonccalcd 

modern style of dressing and encumbering the ~ _ . always open, and it is thine own fault if thou dost 1 7 lus , lowl >* l )osturc » aud b Y the branches of the 

hair. Folds of baiidolinc, horsehair, wool? and ^ /, * ’ V ’ * MA . RIHAGL ° h b ouebert.—T he king not come to bo shaved.” oleander and orange trees which arched above the 

suchlike artificial commodities, which resemble m - i.? ^tiasians^disgiistetl by Hie low amours of - spot where lie lay. One slender limb was extended 

1 imitation bird’s nest in the cage of a goldfinch ii wotncis, who otten selected their consorts from •;•••*". Ukmarkaiilb Trial.—T licro existed, to its full length upon the grass, the other bent he¬ 
ft canary, are now employed by ladies to give TllC 1 i?- nKs ot . t , 1l . r serva , nts > projected for himself tbe beginning of the last century, and long pro- ncaih his boily in an attitude possible only to the 

e appearance of a superabundeut crop of 11 a- a ? all , uuu ‘ e t,ie ro >* al aud distinguished house viously, a court presided over by 41 Barou Bailee, j supple-jointcd Arab; the fragment of an ancient 
re’s charming appendage to the pericranium AtUana ^ ,kl > monarch of tlie Wisgoihs of’ Spain, appointed by the superior of the barony and re- j stone entablature, which sometimes served as a 

Lie auricle “is beautifully adapted ” writes Mr I aa,ncn / as , eR i b5ls '^y> dispatched to the court of ffality of Broughton (otherwise Broclitotm and | seat, afforded support to tlie youth’s left arm, and 


of Athanagild, monarch of the Wisgoihs of Spain. 
A numerous embassy, dispatched to the court of 


Harvey, “ so as to collect and reflect the ravs of , lun / ..°!? do ^ Ym! 1Acb l )rcseids > secured him Burgliton,) who always jiossessed tlie office of Jits-! his chin rested on his hand as he gazed upward at 

sound* aud to conduce to the well-being of the race 1 .1 , . llld 01 ■ Hinnuhilda, the youngest daughter of ticiar. At one time the burgh and regality of Ca- • llavilali. llis face only wais lit by the sunbeams 

in various ways.” 1110 k,ll £* ^ Ol ; lll o> graceful and accomplished, the nongatc, part of lA*ith, and lauds in the counties of that were now' and then sifted through the foliage, 

We have high authority for asserting that Ituu-1 ^ oul t y .^ oc ! °* . tbc Fortunatus, exhausted his Haddington, Linlithgow', Stirling and Peebles, were aiul as his impulsive nature warmed and called llis 
dveds of casesof deafness among our lemulc pop-1 11 I Jll . v< f ,Ulou °f tropes belittiug lier included under his jurisdiction, while ori ginally j features into play, the glow' that overspread them 

ulation are every week, in Loudon alone submit- ,, l \ vivtues ' tllc ) v J lolc formed a part of the lordship of Holy- seemed tlie more intense from the obscurity iu 

ted to the ophiion of aurists, and are proved to . A v Jtgm, he says, more radiant than the rood House. I lie magistrates ol* Edinburgh after- which he otherwise lay hid. # 
have arisen from this absurd and unnatural fash- SC r?, nd ) cuuls ~ to ?}) um tllc wanls lu-qtured the superiority of Canongate and — . . 

ion of bolstering up the hair with a lar<*xj pillow of * a mplis of the streams, w'ould bow; in other lands, and the governors of Ileriot’s Hospi- . Spread of Celibacy.— This is getting 

superficial matter thereby preventing i free and sc ti ?*° thc llIh . cs and thc roscs blend, while bd the greater part of the remainder. A remarks,- to be an alarming fact to the political economists, 

iiulisneusilfio current of the cxterual utniosDUcro . sa,,|> ure > tllu ,ll!,mon< ', ">« eninvald and tlio instance of the exercise by this court of the »nJ, iu «n article on the subject, “ Once a Week 

aud concealing lliut beautiful organ which was de^ fe"- » U “ m ® ulv,M ^nquered by the Inchest criminal jurisdiction occurred one hundred thus rcmnrks: 

si'nied to bo one of nature’s prettiest attractions UC i- ' C1 ot ®' KU1 ' m,< * lotty-two years ago. The probabilities of innmngo of a maiden at 

Let yonaa ladies take a hint from these facts and • . u . n ' 1 impassive Gregory grows an- Two lajys, the sons of Mr. Gordon, of Elion, twenty are slightly superior to those of a bachelor, 

cease to deform the car w'ith a bundle of horse- imalud in .\ lie l jriusc of llcr t-li arms, describing lier Aberdeenshire, w'eve murdered on tlie ‘JSth of April,! and incomparably greater than those of a widow 

hair aud black wool continually pressing on it to ™tl T!!.,! of a,,d nnmiicrs, 1717, by their tutor, Bohcrt Irvine, in revenge for of the same age; but with the lapse of yours those 

destroy its shane usefulness anil lieautv noDie uiniactcr, excellent sense and winning con- their having blabbed some moral indiscretion on 1 ratios change; the probabilities ol marriage at 

1 ’ _ versation. Transferred to Metz, she abjured her bis which they had witnessed. This took tliirty-five being for a bachelor, one to twenty-sev- 


signed to be one of nature’s prettiest attractions. 
Let young ladies take a hint from these facts, and 
cease to deform the ear with a bundle of horse¬ 
hair and black wool continually pressing on it to 
destroy its shape, usefulness mid beauty. 


Allan heresies 


China, bears testimony of tlie high develop 
of agneuluire iu that mysterious country, 
harvest in China, he remarks, 4 produces fifty, 
enty and even a hundred fold. The cause w 
fouud in the care in which they muiiun 
ground, and thc custom of sowing early, of ■ 
ing and watering, ete.’ The acre of huid vie 
England, Germany and France, twice or 


richest cups ot gold and silver, the result of many H 10 Baron Court ot Broughton, when, being con- and a home diminishes wnh years. Ihcgrow- 

a pillage; wine flowed in streams; the poet recited victed by a jury, he was sentenced to be hanged I mg disposition to celibacy among the young men 


turiiist surn• isscseve tTieEmone^bv^n- ^ colan } euaall J. )U ^ 011 ^ « d U^ is so m ‘ — “ licial habits, to yield domestic happiness. If this 

iuti i liielvM nfei’ior ^^avs\^ofesscu T iebbi * * ?i inplc . Z ll ^ aad . of sucl. easy application, that The Golden Nail.—T hnmis Scrus, a celibacy lrequcntly defeats the economical consid- 

imricuUur ul of feumii to that^ of L ^Chffiii r vZo t -T\ \° >C as d ,s l )os l livel * v as - ™ an of w, \ n . n aad inadnew*, was Hie author ernlion deciding to it, (as it should.) aud ends in 

Chinese • ire thc^ li e sorted that it has been ol great service in several of some works which sufficiently prove that his much immorality and unhappiness among men, 

tmhvcrs e nWms m emhT i‘ lSC c new remedy wmsista, then, natural temper was not much to be relied on. how immeasurably evil must 1 be its infhiJnce on 

stand\iow to men-ue and a «nlv X li^MiJf^Si ot .,f no } a, ; kc ? k gs, which must be boiled in new J ho story ot Ins nail is curious. Having worked the other sex; and what a violation of natural law 
mmure" TUc n^rivnlture o\ 5 thiM'r'pnmitrv^i.^tpl 1 f *' ,c - v tluvkvn; when the figs lire awn.v his lortune in nlcliemy, mid finding llis must that soeial 0 rgm 1 i 7 .nl ion lie which so hmslilv 

m.imue. lht n^iKultuic. ot then eountry is the tender they are to he split mid implied ns n pool- schemes vain, lie hud n mind at once to u-ct into nsmuM the ,i<r,.i-ii„iis nml ... ',1 


, -- ^ . . { . - -«=>. : 1 im-. up ui« m ijs 10 iju unuiK mice m me m.u i:, illlU II 

always of practical value, indicates a wonderiul the twemy-fours. If the stomach will bear it, this the experiment; 
knowledge ot the laws ot vegetable growth, that must lie steadily persevered in for three or four od n large nail, 
is, the povverot enlarging or dwarfing, at will, many months, at least. the other half 


of tlie productions of nature. Thus, an oak tree, 
for instance, wifi frequently be seen growing in a 
ilower-pot, bearing its thrifts little leaves, and 
bringing its tiuy acorns to maturity with all the 


and the chemist having prepar- . Washington at Cambridge. —Gcn- 

the half of which was iron, and I oral William 11. Sumner of Jamaica Plain lias Hir- 
gold well joined together, coated I nislicd thc “ New England Historical and (icnca- 
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A review of the third division of tlic State military fender in his hand to demolish the window, and I to serve his friend, and stick closest to him when cither in tlio vigor of their intellectual powers, in 

was ordered by General Brooks. Mr. Sumner his first blow not only smashing the glass but half he stands most alone. But who lias such a friend? the depth of their sensibilities, that which would 

says: the framework. I immediately leaped out on the ; Only he who is worthy to be so loved. To love enable them to find ample excitement nearer 

“ Washington appeared on the right of the line, verandah. I made my way homeward over ( and to be loved—this is the reward, the exceeding home. The most idle and frivolous persons take 

and immediately heard from the lips of his old Prince’s Bridge, which seemed so desolate and great reward, of noble living. How much can I a natural delight in fictitious narrative; the ex¬ 
friend and companion in arms all through the war, silent, and thence up the rising ground, broken by I love? How much am X loved? The answers to eitement it aifords is of the kind which comes 

the command never so tlirillingly given, * Present a great straggling water-course, till I regained my i those questions will bo idoutical and will give the from without. Such persons arc rarely lovers of 


iUlll HUIUV.UUUUV UGU1U UUiU I Vi ***** ~ ~ 14 7 . vivrviiuv iu*u IVJniUU, UA lit HVit iui.iv** uu* * it lUUUUll UVJU^IU 1U 1IV.IU1VU-J uiuawimv, vuv v-i.- 

friend and companion in arms all through the war, silent, and thence up tlio rising ground, broken by love? How much am X loved? The answers to eitement it aifords is of the kind which comes 

the command never so tlirillingly given, 4 Present a groat straggling water-course, till I regained my those questions will bo idoutical and will give the from without. Such persons arc rarely lovers of 

arms!’ It is easy to imagine that no ordinary lonely tent, where I found my two dogs stundiug exact measure of a man’s worth. poetry, though they may fancy themselves so, be- 

emotions filled the breast of ‘the Father of his in the moonlight, anxiously awaiting my dilatory - cause they relish novcis in verso. But poetry, 

Country/ as, under the wide-spreading branches return. . . The African Rhinoceros.— The which is the delineation of the deeper and more 

of the‘noble tree stauding at the comer of the black rhinoceros, whose domains we seem now to secret workings of human emotion, is interesting 

street, now familiarly called'the ‘Washington Elm/ , * * ’ V ' ’' f JN atal. jNotwitiistanding its have invaded, resembles in general appearance an only to those to whom it recalls wliat they have 

he viewed the scene before him, and recalled to • t y?l Jlc j u position, isatal lias an eminently immense hog; twelve feet and a-lialf long, six left, or whose imagination it stirs up to conceive 


eight feet and a-half, what they could feel, or wliat they might have 
-a-dozen bullocks; its been able to feet, had their outward circumstances 
10 hair seen except at been different. 

extremity of the tail. -- _ __ 

r, the foremost curved . Buff of Patent Petticoat.—T he 


Puddles, the fat man of the 
both at oneo. The effect was 
blushed, and so did all the 
huddles’ figure, taking a side 
i suggestive of the imperial 
iglit hoop-skirts into fashion, 
looked innocent; but the ex- 
:ss. Wc can now certify that 


itia \» casioiuilly during the season ot transition from cs, (which his hooked upper lip enables him rcadilv view of the same, is suggestive of the imperial 

- summer to winter, and after prolonged exposure to seize and his powerful grinders to masticate j cause which first brought hoop-skirts into fashion. 

. Conversion of Wool into Broad- and exertion in the sun; but they are for the most horns fixed loosely in his skin, make a clap- Puddles blushed and looked innocent; but the ex- 

cloth. —One of the most interesting as well as cu- tractable, and soon yield to judicious treatment. p| n <r noise* by striking one against the oilier; but perimentwas a success. We can now certify that 
rious examples of the ingenuity of modern inanu- Diarrhoea and dysentary also are sometimes met on the approach of danger, if his quick ear or keen the ‘ Gossamer’ meets the original design oflioop- 
factuving processes, is that afforded in the trails- with after the heat. About the same time a tire- seent make him aware of the vicinity of a hunter, ing, and that all the collateral advantages sought 
formation of a hag of wool into a piece of super- some pustular affection of the skin is also liable to the head is quickly raised, and the lioms stand for in any other device of the sort nro obtained by 
fine broadcloth. First, wo see the wool tumbled occur, in which the pustules are apt to dogencr- .stiff and ready lor combat on his terrible front, its use. It cun be made to cover a ericumfercnee 
out of its bag, and subjected to the disentangling ate into indolent ulcers, and become wliat are 'flic rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sentinel of at least twenty feet, to fill one whole scat at tlio 
action of a “ devil,” or “ tcazor,” the sharp teeth known as “Natal sores.’* Little else needs to be to give him warning a beautiful green-backed and lecture-room or a pew at tlic church! it conceals 
of which sever the locks of wool one from another, noted with respect to the climate and healthiness of blue-winged bird, about the size*of a jay, which beyond the reach of suggestion the shape which 
Next, we trace it through a burring machine, the this highly-favored colony. s j ts ou 0 JJ e 0 {*its horns. the Great Inventor gave the human figure below 

rollers of which separate the clotted burs which - : - the waist, and in its general appearance is quite as 

would vitiate the quality of the cloth. Then comes . African Villagers. —In well nigh .“ Dow, Jr.” —We have received a letter useless and ugly as’any other article of Uio sort 

into action the scribbling machine, by the sharp cvciy village we saw men spinning cotton, while from a sister of the late E. G. Paige, dated Hard- that we have ever seen!” 
teeth of which the fibres arc scribbled straight and others were weaving it into strong cloth in looms wick, Mass. From it wo learn that “ Dow, Jr.” ^ —7 ... PT> 

parallel, and brought into a continuous roll. We of very simple construction. Both spinning and was not a native of Litchfield, Conn., as univer- Daron uruck. Ine suicide ot uaron 

sec this soft roll of wool sucked iuto the funnel of weaving arc very tedious processes. They are all sa u y ^sorted by the press, but of Hardwick, Bruek, the Austrian 1 m nance Minister, has caused 
a tap machine, and quickly coiled round a tin anxious to trade. The women were often up all Hass. Says the writer: a profound sensation in that empire, and indeed 

frame or cylinder. Next, wo follow the progress night, grinding corn to sell us. One village we « n c \ m a a very retentive memorv, and from throughout Europe generally. In early me lie 
of these coils, and find that several of them are passed without halting. The inhabitants followed his earliest youth a great desire for knowledge. I was engaged 111 business, and was one ot the 
transferred to the carding machine, where the ns, calling upon our guide to return to trade with W ell remember, when he was not more than four fotmuersi ot the commercial prosperity ol Trieste, 
fibres are combined together, and carried out into them. As a last argument they shouted, “ Are we or live years of age, his reading once or twice -l / 10 -Austnsm Lloyds was principally his own crea- 
a continuous sliver. By repetition of these draw- to have it said that white people came to our coun- through she old (Jatcsliism, when it was firmly P on - His diplomatic and ministerial career was 
ings and eardiugs and combings varying in num- try and we did not see them?” They are by no fixed in his mind, and he could repeat the whole, 111 1111 respects most successful; and when, live 
her according to the kind of material employed, means teetotallers. Large quantities of beer are from beginning to end. He possessed a natural years since, ho resigned tlic embassy at Lonstanti- 
tlie wool is at length brought to the required thread- manufactured by them, and they are ns fond of it genius for drawing and painting, and, indeed, “upie, m order to take charge 01 the finances 01 
like state, and it is then spun into yarn by a mule as our people arc of whisky. The chief of nvil- would excel in anything ho undertook. Our fa- the Austrian empire, he may bo considered to 
machine. Arrived at length at the cloth region, lago almost always presented us with a pot of flier, unable to give him a collegiate education, have risen to the height ot ms tornmes. Unhap- 
we trace the woolen yarn through its successive beer. Wc passed a village one day, and saw a sent t0 Westfield Academy, in this State, pdy, the system ot fraud which is now being dis- 
stages. First, there comes the weaving; then wo large party of men sitting smoking in the public where I 10 received most of his education, lie was S', 0< i mast u . lM * ut th0 ?‘\ mc Umc * 


* bag, and subjected to tlic disentaugling ate iuto indolent ulcers, and become wliat are Tlio rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sentinel of at least twenty feet, to fill one whole scat at tlic 
f a “ devil,” or “ tcazor,” the sharp teeth known as “Natal sores.’’ Little else needs to be to «nvc him waniin”* a bcautmil «Tecu-baeked and lecture-room or a pew at the church! it conceals 


Baron Bruck. —The suicide of Baron 


trace the cloth to the beating-shocks, by which the square, who did not seem at all communicative. not lV native of Litchfield, Conn., but of Hardwick, 
grease and oil are beaten and washed out of the After resting awhile under a tree a short distance Mass. In the house in which I am now writing 
cloth — and to the fulling stocks, by the incessant from them, they sent us a calabash of beer to see ] lc j ia d lfis birth, and it lias ever been the residence 
thumping of which the cloth is shortened, narrow- if wc were friends, which was to be manifested by 0 f his parents—one of whom, our mother—is still 
cd, thickened and matted in that peculiar way our partaking of it. We saw many partially in- living. In his last letter, ho says: ‘I am right 
which constitutes felting. The gig mill, with its toxicatcd people—tipsy chiefs—ami.even members glad to hear once more from home —(I use the 
attire of teazles or of wire teeth, tlieu conies into of the learned professions get “ a little elevated at term in its truly legitimate sense)—for, although 
use, for rubbing or scratching up the filaments of times.” A native doctor, with his cupping-horn | j have made mvseLf a nominal home in a iar-dis- 
wool, to make a pile nap, and the doth, after these, hanging round his nock, wlio had evidently been | taut land, still old associations around the “ spot 


llow far Bruck is implicated it is impossible to say. 
He may have been a leader in these malpractices, 
or he may have merely connived at the illicit, gains 
of others. But that the matters which are now in¬ 
vestigated extend over a long period there can be 
little doubt. The luxury of Viennese and Trieste 
millionaires has evidently been supplied for years 
out of the States. The other persons suspected of 
being engaged in the lie w l v-d is covered frauds are 


pressing machine, to give it that attractive and fin- ing under a large pot of beer. nia soil. A place for them is already secured in in this way at both en ds. 

ished appearance which “ extra Buperfino ” is ex- . „ <, irv _~ p,..... WTT .... Af Lone Mountain Cemetcry-a lovely spotover-look- . Bi.oo-viEnisM.-If we may judfre from 

peeted to present. _ tcr “* ^ * w * aaa * " °‘ **“’ the newspapers tire progressed Btoouiiyisntis n>«k- 

. Whaling Lagoon in California.— New York Courier and; Enquirer gives us some int- . Female Education.— The Bellows eXr^ol^IA’ Lfornrn-u^r” [nD-Ine^il^Vew 

Tire Alta California gives the following description portant rniorination with r egard to deposits of the Falls paper gives a pleasaut description of tiro Y ivl- rl-vot^ n )oml. 1 .V| .|,. m , i , r 

ot' the whales and their habits in the new winding precious metal nearer home. It appears that in marriage of an honest farmer with a young lady „ , l « v iw™ • 1 

hay, Lower California: the State ot Pennsylvania, within eight hours’ ride j„. st graduated from a Female Academy, after her « -Xtaloons arclUlTntattlio bottom like 

“ The whales enter the lagoon, to bring forth oi the city ol New dork, and within two miles oi a residence therein for about six months. The lius- o-entlemenV I like tliein beiTer ti L-ii hUiut 
their young, from December to May. They come canal, and only seven distant from a railway, there band, boasting of her learning, says: Smlt^ 

iu great numbers, and pass immediately to the lias been lately discovered silver in quantities per- <* she can tell the year and tlie day of the month ^bere^ Mv 

upper waters, where it is perfectly still. At times iectly fabulous, ami which in richness and value when our forefathers landed at Plymouth; knows feSItem was vmtbv a tailor Ids'rikhva- ibo 

the females are seen hi the shoal water, where throws \V ashoc and Arizona completely m the the name of every eapitol town in tho Union; cun y ’ ,us ° 1110 

there is hardly enough depth to float them, care- shade. The silver-lead is found in a limestone de- tell to an inch how far it is from here to the Ant ip- { ‘, * luwnw it drawhicks for Mm-v 

fully escorting the young whales about, and show- posit and the ore contains eighty-six per cent, of 0( i es i Uiink she calls them. If you should bore a 1? ^ 

ing them the greatest tenderness and care. When pure Galena. 1 lie lead when remelted produces an hole through the globe, and chuck a mill-stone couut>, 

the calves get into too cool water for the old whale, average ot two hundred and twenty ounces of sil- i llto \ t s fi c C an tell to a shaving what will become « r ’ * nI . j n 0 ‘ a vc ,^ 

she starts ofl' as though intending to leave tho ver to the net ton; thus giving a value of upwards of lhc mi ll-stoue. Slie is likewise a monslrous p conic oddS^'• nm uMIlink I am virv fv^fch to 
young ones, who immediately follow. Tho calves, of four hundred dollars to the ton oi ore; the sil- pretty painter, and can paint a puppy so well that JreJs so vmtash oiiablv I suppose tiiev Uiink* I 

when they first make their appearance, are about J™ ‘Cm^dolbwi S S? f OU ’ d U ! lt0 !t f ? r 11 lion > ?“*, ‘°° kS ",1 StoU <Ue anold nla difl'li®^offm/‘ iXom- 

ten feet long; but they grow very rapidly, and the-lead one hunaied and twenty uollai* per ton. j J1{ r uiul grand as an elephant. She knows ail > h a t f . „„ rcidhirrM 

scarcely can be distinguished from the old ones by T !‘ 1S 1S nearly three times the value of the neh about chemistry, and says that water is composed rC i T !ark'; in the SvhiJ of OchiTicr Slie sneaks of a 
the time of leaving the lagoon. These arc the Cal- placers of Arizona, and has never been approached of tW o kinds of gin, that is to say, ox gin and liy- Sd who wants a wife * w lV Vou nlea^e infonn 
ifornia or gray wlmle—a species of the right whale. JJJ richness by any other mines in the worhl. drer gin; and air is made of ox gin and nitre gin, her I would like to learn his address 1 I often feel 
Some have been taken yielding seventy-five barrels There can be no mistake m the calculations which or ( w hnt is the same thing in English) salr-pctre- n n <i ” 

of oil. They average about forty barrels. Very hftvo been made in regard to the Pennsylvania o>i n . She says that burning a stick of wood iu the We sinll have liitle hone of our irreat rcmiblic 

fl/tfin n.fW liMivimr hitmnn tho whrtlos nro. anon mine.* USSaVS have beCll lTUldC l)V thC most reliable H.V. Jo nntliiinr ltiit II nl»iv nf onunml t ohomuuiW in - . ~ MUI .‘ lU 11 . UO P C 0 . l ICpilDllC 


Lone Mountain Cemetery—a lovely spot over-look¬ 
ing the ever-shining billows of the Pacific.” 


.Bloomerism.—I f wo may judge from 

the newspapers the progress of Bloomerism is mak- 


.ON in California.— New York Courier and Enquirer gives us some im- . Female Education.— The Bellows e ^ [nDne^illtvew 

s following description portant information with regard to deposits of the Falls paper gives a pleasant description of tlio YoHcdevotcs alon-rri'le to he sbR'eto’f'ber 
its in the new whaling precious metal nearer home. It appears that m marriage of an honest farmer with a young lady „,.,LH;,Ir n,, iu.r?. S 1 ' 1 


making up. Here is an important item : 

“ My pantaloons arc all cut at the bottom like 
gentlemen’s. I like them better than straight oues, 
and those which some ladies have woru, full and 


the* whaling fleet, with the certainty of finding a to the ton of two thousand pounds, yet some as. 


good season’s work. In November they return says have been made which have shown upwards . National IIafpiness.— Neither i 

again, arriving as regular as clock-work. That of four hundred ounces to the ton. dustry, nor science, nor machines, nor books ci 


these are the same whales there is no question 
among whalers. Tills species are only found in 
the northern regions and along the California 
coast, and at the season already alluded to, he-, 
tween which season they were observed regularly j 
pursuing their way north or south. Some whalers l 
believe that they linve seen them also on the Japan j 
coast, but it is doubtful.” 


there’s life there’s hope. 

in. Awful Alternative.—T he last will 

an of a queer old miser, who has just died, is much 


./ ‘ a ni>NLiw AiiTY at Melbourne. ; oraoic citizeiisiiip. it nioie eciiicauug tunn N} 1C sublime instinct constitutes its punishment, the property onlv when she marries a mau shaped 

The public us well as tile private dinner-parties be- | books and schools. It trams his hand, his eye, his f Y ou have directed it towards the earth, and it re- as he was. She is, besides, to live in a convent 
came too much lor me. I liev ol ten resembled ; mind, lus principles. Every piece ol work well I mains there in the midst ol' riches and of pleasures I three mouths each year to prnv for his soul. The 
what one reads of the com icalities, alter a day s ; done is a triumph ot honor and fidelity over indo- w hieh consume it. Why do you not open for it heirs-at-law have attacked this odd last will, on 
hunting among the Irish squirearchy ot a century j lenec and dishonesty. the gates of heaven? Everything which culms tlic . the plea that when it was made the testator must 

ago v< On one occasion when the mirth was grow- But work alone can satisfy no man, until his \ j ieart> everything which aggrandizes humanity, evidently have been mad. As there is, however, 


ago. On one occasion when the mirth was grow- But work alone can satisfy no man, until his | j lC art everythin*** which aggrandizes humanity, 
ing “ fast and furious,” being inspired as a banter-' better nature is withered within him by long nog- j monies from above. You wish for happiness, lor 

ing joke on the feather-bed horseman of “ Charing-, leet. We hear it falsely said that man “ has ” a' ])0Wcr it has been placed in heaven!—and’ the I their task not an easy one. 

cross, followed by a trifling bet, l bent the steel j soul. Man is a soul; he “ has a body. Mo mau j wisest if it be not the most religious, can never be - 

poker by a blow on my arm, which so enchanted 1 can truly thrive in i his or any other world without | t he happiest nation. I Written (ot the Wax 

a stalwart squatter at my side who laid never seen 1 a laitli, a theory of the universe, a religion, a prin- 1 - 

the feat before that he snatched the poker out of f ciple of action founded on a disinterested love of I . Who likes 1 ’oetry? —Passing from 


heart, everything which aggrandizes humanity, i evidently have been mad. As there is, however, 
comes from above. You wish for happiness, for no equity jurisdiction in Austria, they may find 


Written Cot the Waverlej Magazine. 
THE ROSE. 


uymg across rue runic, cur ou me neaus oi two tie- uror wun ms Aiaacr. i greatest ucpui mm nnuuun .wu uw.il t j Ri rolnance 0 j- rea i ji(- e ,^ veg 

canters, and knocked over a branched candlestick. Friends are life’s fruition. A man is loved by I which take the greatest delight in poetry; the U^ith memories deur to every one that lives. 

The delight which ensued exceeded all bounds, those who consort much with him,exactly accord-! shallowest and emptiest, on the contrary, are, at . ., 4 .... . 

Tlic door was locked, tlio table was junijjed upon, ing to his lovcablencss. That friends, so called,all events, not rhose hast addicted to novel-reading. ^ J* t ]V*i\ e'tDat^i• r boliehl the fose, 

and down it went with all upon it in a rolling fail off from a man in adversity, is not their fault |This accords, too, with all nnahigous experience of ^nd none would cull it scant in beauty's case, 

smash. Single combats took place with mahogany as much as his. lie was not worthy enough to \ human nature. 'The sort of persons who not Ami yet, much loss, the meanest flowers that grows 

chairs, the broken arms and legs of which flow secure iheir real regard, and adversity merely re- ‘ merely in books, but in their lives, we find perpet- Rut would pronounce it i'nijnant, wild, ami fair; 

about in all directions. While l was trying to veals lhc fact. ' ' l uallv ‘engaged in hunlimr for excitement from The maid’s delight, the bulm of summer air. 

force open tho door, a gentleman came with a steel The friend who truly loves will go throngb five | without, are iuvariably those who do not possess, " £LL " lsnER * 
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CASTILLIA; 

OR THE 

PHANTOM OP THE WAR-PATH. 

BY MARY A. KEABLES. 



ILDRED ST. 
CLARE retired 
to her eh amber 
and gathered to¬ 
gether the few 
articles of wear¬ 
ing appalel she 
wished t o take 
with her; a cask¬ 
et of jewels and 
various pieces of 
jewelry, valued 
more as gifts 
then for their in¬ 
trinsic worth; 
then she hud 
quite a little 
amount of spend¬ 
ing money gi ven 
lior a t various 
times by her fa¬ 
ther, for her own 
use—all of which 
she wrapped in 
a small bundle, 
and then, setting 
down to the table and drawing a sheet of paper 
towards her, she took a pencil and wrote a short 
hasty note, blistered with tears and full of sorrow¬ 
ful despairing tenderness, begging forgiveness for 
the steps she was about to take. This note she 
folded and scaled without re-reading—folded, seal¬ 
ed, and addressed to her parents. 

Night came on, starless and moonless. Mildred 
sat by the window, the damp cool air fanning her 
fevered brow and playing with the dark lock-? 
shading it. By and by her pretty little quadroon 
dressing-maid, Lizzie, entered the room where her 
young mistress sat. Mildred turned towards her. 

“ Sit down the lamp and come here, Lizzie,” she 
said. The maid obeyed. 

“ I have something I want to tell you; some¬ 
thing very important, Lizzie.” 

“ Yes, Miss Mildred.” 

. “ Close the door first; now come here. I want 
to ask you something.” 

The girl waited for her mistress to proceed. 

“ I'm going away to-night, Lizzie, never to come 
back again’’she said, at length. 

“ Away ?” questioned the girl in surprise. 

“ Yes, I'm going to be married to Guy Summers, 
and 1 am going away. Do you want to go with 
me. Lizzie/” 

“Any where with you, misses,” replied the quad¬ 
roon. 

“ And your mother, Lizzie—wouldn't you rather 
stay with her?” 

For a loug time the girl pondered. 

“ No, I shall go if you goes, misses.” she re¬ 
plied at length; “ if yoii are sick who take care of 
you? If you're alone, who bese company for you? 
Who do your work ? Who go to carry vour bun¬ 
dles when you go shopping? No—you v ll‘let me go, 
misses ?” 

“ If you want to go, you may, Lizzie. I should 
miss you sadly, I know, and you would miss me, 
too. Have your things on by half past eleven, 
and wrap up what few things you want to carry 
yourself in a bundle. 

“ Yes, misses.” 

“ And do not speak of what I have told you, 
Lizzie, to any one” 

“ No, misses.” 

The girl wont out, and again Mildred was alone. 
How slowly the time passed—slowly, and yet too 
fust. She did not dare to see her parents, lest they 
should notice her agitation—and yet Bhe must 
gaze upon their dear faces once more. The old 
clock struck eleven. An hour more—only one 
hour, and she felt the rubicou would bo passed. 
An hour more, and, for the last time, slic would 
tread the rich carpets and pass through the doors 
of her dearly beloved home. One hour l slowly it 
passed. 

By and by Mildred wrapped herself in a shawl, 
and, tying on her bonnet, took the little bundle 
that contained her few valuables and left the room. 
Lizzie stood waiting at the door. 

“ You are all ready, Lizzie?” 


“ Yes, misses.” 

“ Then take this bundle and go down stairs; I’ll 
moot you on the stops in a moment. 

The girl obeyed. Mildred stole silently along 
the whole length of the broad hall, and then 
pushed open a door that stood slightly ajar. The 
room was dimly lighted by a night-lamp upon the 
table. The girl listened a moment, and the regu¬ 
lar breathing of the occupants of the chamber de¬ 
noted they were soundly sleeping. 

With a strango feeling she could not compre¬ 
hend, Mildred approached the bed and drew aside 
the heavy curtains, allowing the struggling rays 
of light to fall upon the faces of those she loved. 
Her father's dear countenance, seamed with 
wrinkles, and shaded by a wealth of silver hair— 
how often she had kissed the furrowed brow, how 
oft those lips had blessed her. Could she leave 
him now in his old age, and, perchance, bring 
down those grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ? 

Her mother was sleeping peacefully; the beauti¬ 
ful lips parted in a half sad smile, the long dark 
lashes sweeping the white semi-transparent cheeks. 
Her poor invalid mother! her sorrowful heart¬ 
broken mother, upon whose mind some hidden se¬ 
cret grief was preying like a vampire, ever con¬ 
suming, yet never destroying. Her tender, loving 
mother, who had guarded her so carefully lest 
some rough breeze should blight her young life. 
This was "the hardest parting; her father had been 
stern, sometimes—her mother never. Her father 
had frowned upon her, hut only smiles had her 
mother given her, however ill or sorrowful. 
Could she now add another drop to the cup of bit¬ 
terness her mother had been so long draining to 
the very dregs ? Could she bring this sorrow upon 
her? Tears, hot, bitter tears, dashed over her 
white cheeks. Already she was wavering in her 
determination. 

“ Choose between us, between Hnrmon Sheldon 
and me!” rang in the cars of Mildred, but for 
that, duty might have triumphed. The thought of 
her detested lover, the addresses of whom her fa¬ 
ther sanctioned, turned the balance. She would 
rather die than wed him; and Guy Summers was 
more than life to her. 

She dashed aside the bitter tears, stooped and 
pressed a light kiss—light for fear of awakening 
them—upon the lips of her father and mother— 
gave one last lingering look upon the dear counte¬ 
nances, then went out, closing the door softly after 
her. And thus it was Mildred St. Clare left the 
parents who loved her, the home that for long 
happy years had sheltered her, and went forth in¬ 
to the world. Ah, better had it boon if alone! 

Down the avenue of horse-chestnut, out into 
the broad lane, with her maid close by her side, 
the poor girl groped her way in the darkness. 
Poor child, she did not know how prophetic of her 
future was this black starless night. Had she, 
Guy Svmmcrs had waited in vain 

The young man was ready with a carriage and 
driver at the place designated. A few moments, 
and, half fainting with the violence of her emo¬ 
tions, Guy Summers placed the poor girl in the 
carriage, whither she was followed by her faithful 
maid. An instant more Guy had seated himself 
by Mildred’s side, closed the door, and away 
whirled the light vehicle along the even road. 

“ Guy—Guy !” whispered the poor girl, “ Guy, I 
have left father and mother for you—you will 
never—never—” 

“ What, darling?” 

“ I do not doubt you, Guy; but only tell mo you 
will nlwa)'s love me—always!” 

“ While life lasts, Mildred.” 

Guy Summers truly thought# so then. Oh how 
deceitful is the human heart! 

She leaned her head, her weary aching head 
upon his shoulder—still that undefined, mysterious 
fear oppressed her. 

“ Guy, again pledge me as you hope for Heav¬ 
en, Guy, you will never forsake me, never cease to 
love me! ‘Promise me, Guy, I am so weak—so sim¬ 
ple to-night.” 

“ As I hope for Heaven, dear Mildred!” 

And she believed him! 

The next day, at a small village in a little weath¬ 
er-beaten church, Guy Summers and Mildred St. 
Clare were married. Whatever liis other faults 
were, as yet, a betrayer of innocence and virtue 
Guy Summers had never been. As yet, we say— 
Ohl Guy! Guy! 

And it was the expected arrival of Guy and his 
bride that caused sueli a commotion in the family 
of Mr. Alberte Summers, Boston, as wo have al¬ 
ready noticed. 


we do so considerately with truth, speak of their 
happy wedded life, the young man's entire refor¬ 
mation, and Mildred’s reconciliation to her par¬ 
ents. We love the bright side of life far better, 
than the dark, but 'tis an “ ower true tale ” we are | 
relating, and truth is far stranger than fiction. 

Mildred had not been a day a bride when the 
first blow from the hand of him she loved fell 
upon her. It was in this wise. 

One morning, while in a southern city, Mildred, 
inquiring for her faithful Lizzie, was informed by 
her husband that, knowing us ho did she could not | 
take her north, he hocl sold her. 

'* My Lizzie! my faithful Lizzie!” cried Mildred, 
with sorrow and astonishment. 

The young man laughed. 

“ Come, Mildred,” he said, “ what is done can¬ 
not bo undone.” 

“ She was my companion ever since I can re¬ 
member,” cried the young wife. “ Ah, Lizzie, my 
poor, darling Lizzie!” 

But the youthful girl was far enough away then; 
and all her young mistress's calls, all her sorrow 
could not bring her back. 

“ Forgive me, Mildred,” said Guy, soothingly. 

“ I did not suppose you cared so much for the girl, 
or I should not have done as I did.” 

Guy Summers lied; he loved gold better than 
he dill liis bride; he worshipped the yellow dust | 
aud forgot his Milter. And Mildred believed and 
forgave him. 

Guy Summers toot his bride to his uncle's, for 
the simple reason he had no where else to take 
her; and, as the fair young southerner stepped! 
over the threslihold of the clicerlcss brown house, 
the shadow, that many years failed in lifting, set¬ 
tled over her. All, that shadow! 

A few days after her arrival in Boston Mildred 
read in a Richmond paper— 

Died. —On the 21st ult, of apoplexy, Dr. R. T. 
St. Clare, in the fifty-ninth year of his age.” 

“Dead! dead! dead!” murmured Mildred. 
“ Dead—and I his murderer! Oh, father! dear fa¬ 
ther, if I had but died before I knew this—before 
this!” 

She then threw herself upon the bed, buried licr 
face in the clothes, and wept. Her heart did not 
break then; she did not go mad; tears saved her. 
Saved her for what ? Had she known she had 
prayed then to die. 


But for one person, Mildred's stay at Alberte 
Summers would have been almost intolerable. 
For some reason or other Mrs. Alberte Summers 
conceived a violent fancy for her niece by mar¬ 
riage. We believe she was at heart a good woman, 
and her keen eyesight into Guy's character was 
one great cause of the young man's dislike for 
her. She knew Guy Summers, and she pitied 
Mildred. Poor girl! slic needed pity. 

“ Bless her sweet heart; I'll stand between her 
and harm, that I will; and it’s my opinion she’ll 
need some friend before she's many years older.” 

And so it proved. Mildred did not know, nor 
Guy did not know fully Margaret Summers then. 

Chapter VIIT.—A Decision—A New Determination, 

“ Do anything but love; or, if thou lovest, 
xml art a woman, hide thy jove from him 
Whom tliou dost worship. Never let him know 
Ilow dear he is; flit like a bird before him— 

Lead hLm from tree to tree, from flower to flower, 

But be not won, or thou wilt, like, that bird. 

When caiiKht and eawd, be left to pine neglected, 

And perish In forgetfulness.* 1 


T O describe the rage of Guy Summers when he 
discovered the marriage of his uncle with Mrs. 
Flynn, the housekeeper, would ho vain. Iu the 
first place ho disliked the woman personally, for 
certain reasons. Secondly, his uncle was far from 
being in want—in fact, was quite well off, and he 
had hoped and calculated upon being his sole heir; 
and the idea of the possibility of his losing all did 
not please him vastly. 

But policy caused him to be careful as to what 
lie said in the matter; now that Mrs. Flynn had 
become Mrs. Summers he crushed down his an¬ 
ger, and called her “ aunt.” 

Mr. Alberte Summers was surprised; ho had ex 
pected a perfect avalanche of anathemas from his 
beloved nephew, and somehow came to the very 
sage conclusion that he had, to use an old, true ex¬ 
pression, “ bit off his own nose to spito his face;' : 
or, in other words, hurt himself far worse than 
his nephew. 

Very gently Guy informed his uncle of the loss 
of his propertv—how he had, as it were, pawned 
, his share of the Brentford estate for money, and 
"We would we might close our history of Guy spent that at the gaming table, 
and Mildred Summers here, picturing in our “ And who holds the mortgage r asked Mr. AJ- 
minds only brightness for their future, or could 1 berte Summers, with ill disguised vexation. 


“ Horace Brentford.” 

“ And he is still west? Do yon wish to redeem 
the property, Guy?” 

The young man shook his head, and said, 

“ Let it go; do you know, uncle, that dying wo¬ 
man's curse ? She meant it for a blessing, though. 

I dare say,—it rings in my ears—“ As you deal 
with me, so may the Lord deal with you. 1 ' 

“ Poohl you’re foolish, Guy!” 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

“ And, if Horace Brentford should never return 
from the west you will become possessor of the 
whole estate; throw your whims to the winds. 
Don’t bo foolish, Guy, you do^!” 

The young man allowed his head to fall into liis 
clasped hands; by and by he said, 

“ You spent a night in the Crimson Chamber, 
Uncle Alberte ?” 

The round red face of the had mad grew pale; 
he took his feet down from the table in a great 
hurry, and, laying his hand upon his nephew's 
shoulder, rather harshly said, 

" Never speak of that again, Guy.” 

I was simply going to say, uncle,” continued 
the young man, “ that I think I shall take my wife 
to Mt. Grey; city firing is expensive, and, besides, 
she would find out more than she might like if we 
staid here. I will have a suit of rooms fitted up 
expressly for our use, far enough away from that 
room, though, you may be sure; what do you 
think of it?” 

Guy waited for a reply, hut ho waited in vain. 

“ What do you think of going into now—what 
kind of a speculation, Guy ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Don’t know, ch? Don't care, you mean to 
Ray. Well, anything but faro, Guy; anything but 
faro.” 

Aud why?” 

“ You always lose.” 

“ Not always.” 

“Wonderful few exceptions—very few excep¬ 
tions, Guy.” 

It was the truth, aud the young man could but 
acknowledge it. 

“ Any kind of moderate gambling will do,” said 
the uncle, thoughtfully, at length, taking his feet 
from the table and placing them upon the mantle 
shelf. “Any kind of vwdtrate gambling, Guy, 
you dog; but moderate, remember.” 

Guy Summers laughed a little, low, cunning 
laugh to himself, a little wicked, malicious laugh. 
And that laugh said, as plainly as words could 
have said— 

“ I shall be moderate or immoderate, to suit my¬ 
self, and not you, uncle.” As it was, Mr. Alberto 
Summers merely tapped his nephew upou the 
shoulder and said, 

“ Choose your own way, but you'll be lucky if 
you spend any of my money.” 

“ Wc shall see, muttered the young man to him¬ 
self—“ we shall see ” 

Already Guy was plotting his uncle's downfall. 

After her arrival at Alberte Summers Mildred 
was left almost entirely to herself. The room she 
occupied was bare and cheerless, uncarpeted and 
unadorned. A red, low post bedstead, with a cop- 
perphiit counterpane, and curtains of the same 
material—a small table, which served as book¬ 
case, desk, toilet-stand, &c., while two or three 
Windsor chairs completed the furnishing of the 
room. 

Sad was the contrast between this and hersweet 
cozv little boudoir at her childhood's home; yet 
she’ would have accounted this as nothing, even 
considered it a perfect little paradise, had her hus¬ 
band brightened it with his presence. 

During the long summer days Guy Summers 


spent his time in his uncle’s counting-room, or in 
the streets, while his evenings were passed with 
his club-room companions at their social revels, or 
in some of the fashionable dens of wickedness 
found in every large city, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent. 

In answer to Mildred's gentle reproofs for his 
absence, Guy would plead business, urgent, imper¬ 
ative business engagements. And sheoelievedhim. 
She did not tell him how very lonely she was, or 
complain of the chcerlessness of her new home. 
She bathed her eyes before his return lest he 
should know she had been weeping; smiled when 
her heart was very, very heavy, fearing she might 
otherwise cast a gloom over the life of him she 
loved, whoso happiness she prized far more than 
her own. 

Mildred Summers' love was deep, pure and firm. 
Oh! if Guy had but known how to appreciate such 
devotedness; but he did not. Mildred was his 
own now—the bird was caught and caged, what 
more should he care? 

One night he came home with the fames of wine 
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Chapter IX. 

“ Ah! then and there was harrying to and fro, 
And giitherim.' tnarsand tremblings of distress; 
And chocks nil pule, that hut tui hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
'1 lie life from out young hearts, und choking sighs 
t be roper* ’ ** 


Thut ne’er might be repeated.” 

W E left Horace Brentford, Joel Rushton and 
Dick Maze, the trapper, prisoners in the 
hands of a savage foe. The fort De Leon, under 


upon his lips. She looked at him sadly, reproach¬ 
fully. He understood the mute, supplicating look, 
and said: 

“ Only once in a great while, Mildred.” And 
she believed him. 

Perhaps it was better so; it is a sad, a very sad 
hour when a true and trusting woman discovers 
her husband, who is more tlmu her life to her, is 
* unworthy. Mildred had this yet to loam; this 
cup of bitterness yet to drain. Heaven pity her. .. lv a< 

Guy Summers seemed in no haste to leave the ■ the watchful care of Castillia, and tlic not over 
city ; the secret of his desired delay was that he i careful Sergeant Jasper, while Castelc I)e Leon, 

wished to complete a dangerous and desperate un- *. ’ ’ 

dcruiking he had planned, and was only waiting a 
suitable opportunity to it carry out. 

This determination was strengthened by the 
simple circumstance of Mrs. Alberto Summers 
presenting her husband with a tiue son— an heir — 
as Guy ftwningly muttered to himself, while he 
gnashed his white teeth in his rage. An heir —and 
he would inherit nothing of liis uncle’s wealth after 
all his expectations. 

Mr. Albcrte Summers readily divined his neph¬ 
ew’s thoughts, and chuckled inwardly that Guy 
would appreciate his poverty as lie had ought to, 
now that the prospect of stepping into liis (the un¬ 
cle’s) shoes was somewhat lessened. 

Guy noticed his uncle’s self-congratulation, and, 
stifling liis rage und disappointment, praised tlic 
baby, and presented it with a new frock; inquired 
affectionately after his aunt’s health, and smilingly 
wished his uncle much joy with his young heir. 

The uncle was deceived, but the aunt was not. 

Guy was a good actor; he would have succeeded, 
we have no doubt, on tlic stage; as it was, lie was 
acting a dangerous part iu the drama of human 
life; how well he succeeded remains for the future 
to determine. 

Guy Summers took Mildred to Mt. Grey to live, 
he said that the cool, bracing country air would 
benefit her health, and bring back the roses to her 
cheeks, for she hucl grown sadly pale siuce her 
residence in her cheerless city home. 

‘ Anywhere with yon, dear*Guy,” said the trust¬ 
ing young wife. 

lie kissed her tenderly, for, with all liis faults, 
he really loved her; yet not so well as the sordid 


“ What are you writing, Castie?” 

“ A record of Sergeant Jasper’s carelessness,” 
replied the girl, bitterly. 

Poor fellow; I pity the old man; ho wnsout 
in the hall when I come in, and that was what— 
wlmt made me afraid, Castie.” 

“ Why will his being in the hall make you 
afraid, Fay?” 

“ Not his being there, but the way ho acted; I 
thought something had happened, or was going to 
happen.” 

“ What was he doing, pet?’ 

with a banTl of trusty men, were absent, having The child burst into a little spasmodic laugh, 
gone to the uearcst settlement lor provisions. “ He was crying, Castie, crying like a great baby. 

Sergeant Jasper was sitting in the large bare and rubbing his eyes nearly out with liis coat 
ofiieers’ room, his left arm resting upon the table, sleeve.” 
his head upon his arm. Dusk had settled over the “ In the hall, did you say?” 
great forest, and this was tlic evening Dick Maze She started towards the door; but, from certain 
and Jole Rushton left the fort upon their errand of significant sounds she heard, she judged, and 
humanity—the evening they were betrayed by rightly, that the worthy Sergeant was making his 
their Indian guide, and were taken prisoners so escape. 

unexpectedly; the evening, also, that the savages To tell the truth, Sergeant Jasper had good cause 
had determined to accomplish their hellish dc- for agitation, though crying was not the most 
signs. manly way of expressing it. Late that afternoon 

Darkness settled down over Fort Do Leon. Cas- ho had, as he informed Castillia, dispatched two 
tiilia paced tho long hall rapidly, her arms folded men outside the walls to examine the state of the 
upon her breast, her brow contracted as if in pickets, but it was now night and they had not re¬ 
thought, her strong fearless eyes looking straight turned. He was a coward at heart, and fearing, if 
before her; suddenly she turned, and, without Castillia discovered the true state of affairs, he 
ceremony, opened the door of the officers’ room. would be sent to look after tho missing men, he 
“ Sergeant Jasper,” she said, abruptly. had remained silent upon the subject. 

“ Ah! you, Miss Dc Leon?” said the man, rais- Sergeant Jasper was also frightened, and instead 
ing his head. 

“ Yes, me; are you asleep or awake, sir?” 

“ Awake, Miss De Leon; I’m awake, most ccr- made itself apparent. He took refuge in the kitch- 
tainly,” he replied, rubbing his eyes energetically, cn, partially because lie fancied there he would be 
“ And all the while you knew you were asleep, safe from Castillia*s watchful eye, but more be- 
or, iu that condition to all intents and purposes/ 5 cause tlic younger portion of tlic family were mak- 
answered Castillia, a contemptuous smile curling ing merry over brimming bowls of hulled corn and 
lier lips and glowing in her eyes. milk, and Sergeant Jasper had a penchant in that 

He did not deny it agaiu; no one cared to dis- way himself, 
pute Castillia De Leon. Sergeant Jasper was greeted by the children 

“Have you discovered the manner in which with uproarons merriment; for of these juvenile in- 
Norwali, the Indian spy, gained ingress and egress dividuals he was an especial favorite, 
through the picket, sir?” “Oh! you’ve come, Uncle Jasper,” cried 

“ I am sorry to say I have not, Miss Do Leon.” springing towards that worthy individual. 

..... ......... .... “Have not! and have been sleeping! for sliamc He seated himself in one corner, and taking a 

gold for which he was almost willing to barter his on Y ou for lllc manner m which you guard the huge clay pipe from a capacious pocket, proceeded 

........i, i.:„ livas pntrnstwl. hv mv hrathov. to vanr Of to fill if.witli n. certain well known herb. 


less, of course. She called to tho man who had 
brought the intelligence, and who stood turning 
round and round in a bewildered manner iu the 
hall; called to him, but in a low, yet distinct tone. 

“ Berk, this door must be secured; in the first 
place run into the shop and bring the heaviest 
piece of timber you can find! Go quickl and, as 
you value your life, give uo alarm i” 

It was but tho work of a Becond for Castillia to 
draw the pistol she always carried in her belt; but 
she had no occasion to use it; not a sound was 
heard, not a footstep broke the Btillness. 

In a moment Berk returned with a heavy stick of 
timber, with which he barricaded tho door in such 
a manner as to afford a temporary security, at 
least. When this was done she drew a long breath 
of relief. 

“ Arc you sure of wliat you told me. Berk?” she 
asked. 

“ Sure as gospel. Miss De Leon; tho yard is all 
alive with them, and they are planning some des¬ 
perate attack.” 

“ What?” 

“ They are led by that rascally spy—Norwah!” 
Castillia 8aw that there was no time to lose, that 
a desperate str uggle was about to ensue, and that 
speedy and effective measifrcs must bo taken for 
defence against so wily and powerful a foe. She 
reasoned, that il‘ the inmates of the garrison were 
suddenly alarmed such confusion would ensue that 
a suitable resistance could not be made; everything 
depended upon courage, energy, skill and cat? 
of going to work in the right manner to ward off I tiousness. 

the dangers that threatened, his natural disposition In the first place the doors must be well secured; 

. ” ’ * ‘ ■* ■'* * 1 secondly, every one who could be serviceable, in 

case worst come to worst, must be on hand with 
suitable weapons. Of this number Sergeant Jas¬ 
per and Berk were the only ones, beside herself, 
who understood the use of fire-arms. 

Castillia sighed; it was when she thought of the 
defenceless women and helpless children, not of 
herself. She saw in a moment how they had been 
betrayed, and by one they had deemed a true 
friend, Norwah the spy; and, with a thrill of hor¬ 
ror, she thought of what might be in store for 
them all unless a successful resistance was made. 


one, 


soul—for which lie liad determined to risk his 
houor, nay, perchance his life. He looked down 
into her eyes, her dear, innocent, trusting eyes, ns 
she repeated: 

“ Anywhere with you , dear Guy.” 

She spoke earnestly, truthfully"; for him she had 
left parents and home, ami yet the young man did 
not think to repay this devotion with devotion, 
this true love with as deep and fervent an affec¬ 
tion. 

‘ I wish I could stay with you all the time, dear 
Mildred;” he said, “ but business calls me to the 
city for a few short days.” 

“ Do you have much business to attend to, 
Guy?” as lied the sweet girl-wife. 

“ A great deal, Mildred.” 

“ And what is it? You never told me anything 
about it; or, do you tliiuk my brain is too weak 
to comprehend it—to comprehend the dull, unin¬ 
teresting subject; considered dull and uninterest¬ 
ing, I believe, by the majority of my sex; cli! 
Guy V” 

She looked into his face; there was no shade of 
distrust upon her frank, girlish countenance, now 
lighted up with one of her own trusting, confiding 
smiles. 

A relieved expression stole over the young man’s 
countenance; he was satisfied, then, that she did 
not even mistrust him. He did not reply to her at 
first, then he said, playfully. 

“ t couldn’t be cruel enough to vex my little 
wife with business details; they would be dull and 


to fill it with a certain well known lierb. 

He sat and smoked, and thought. He was in a 
predicament, and how to get out puzzled him. 

In the meanwhile Castillia busied herself examin¬ 
ing the fire-arms, melting bullets and preparing 
wadding for the guns. Fay stood near her, hold- 


lives entrusted, by my brother, to your care. Of 
course you inspected the picket?” 

Sergeant Jasper cowered beneath tho woman’s 
fixed gaze, but lie answered: 

“ Yes, Miss De Leon.” 

“ Yourself?” „ _ 

“ No; that is, or in other words, I had the picket ing the lamp and watching her proceedings, 
examined. I had it examined, you understand?” “ Do you think there is any danger, Castie?” she 

“And what report was given of its condition.’ aske d tor at i eiu ?t tlle twentieth time. And full 

The petty officers hesitated. twenty times an indefinite shako of the head was 

“ I am waiting, sir! and Castillia paused direct- the only reply, 
lyiu front of him, struck a match, lighting the “ Is there really, Castie?” 

lamp that stood upon the tabic, and then looked “ There may be. Fay; I won’t deceive you; be a 

straight into the man s face. “ I am waiting, sir! woman to-night, pet, a child to-morrow, if you 
Be kind enough to inform me. , like. Let whatever come that may, keep your 

^ Indeed, Miss De Leon, I that ^is, they have presence of mind about you.” 

Castillia looked straight into the girl’s face, her 
strange magnetic eves imparted strength and cour- 
notlnng was to be done!’ And she gave him a age to tho fairy like creature, 
look of flashing contempt. “ Who did you appoint «i hope ,herc W0Ilt i )t! any danger, Castie/’ she 
to <??T ini5Iie / 10 P rei } lises > sir? said; and Castie looked pittyingly into her com- 

Upon the outside, Bill Dempster and Sam pmiion’s face—the sweet, tender face, and then she 
Sawyer : .. did not wonder why her brother loved the child, as 


“ And tho inside?” 

I told them to examine the inside afterwards.” 
“ And where are they now ?” 

“ I—that is, they are somewhere—” 

“Yes, no doubt they are somewhere replied 
Castillia, with a frown; “but! am not trifling, 
Sergeant Jasper; have you seen these men since 
they left to execute your commands ?” 

" Why, I thought so—I’m pretty certain I have, 


“ Have you attended to the moulding of those 
bullets and the losiding of the fire-arms?” 

“ I trill attend to that right off, Miss De Leon.” 
“ And the bolt on the front door—you know I 
told yoa it was loose; has that been repaired?” 

“ No—that is, in other words—” 

“ No need of any other words, Sergeant Jasper. 


uninteresting, not to say perplexing. But I shall or in other words they must be about somewhere 
try and arrange matters so as to be here most of 
tlic time after a few weeks; and, while I am gone, 
try and amuse yourself, and be as happy as tho 
day is long.” 

“ I’ll try to, Guy,” she said tearfully; “ but if 
you would only let me be near you—I wouldn’t 
care liow poor and miserable the—” 

He placed his hand over her mouth playfully. 

“ Not another word, dear Mildred.” 

She took up her sewing and stitched away ner¬ 
vously, trying to force back the tears that blinded 
her eyes and nearly choked her. 

Tho room was large and luxuriantly furnished. 

Guy shuddered; it was the very one in which 
Mrs. Brentford died, the very one in which he 
had, as it were, perjured his soul for a little sordid 
gain. But lie only said, hurriedly: 

“ I hope you will content yourself here, Mildred; 
call upou Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, for anything 
you may need. Good-bye.” 

He stooped and kissed her lightly; a chaise was 
waiting at the door. He said good-bye again, and 
then left the room. 

Mildred followed him, through tho long hall, 
down a flight of winding stairs, down the broad 
stone steps. 

“ Good-bye, Guy.” 

He did not know she had followed him; ho 


she knew lie did, 

“ I want to tell you something, Castie,” said Fay 3 
a crimson flush overspreading her countenance. 
“ Can vou listen while you are at work, Castie?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You know Norwah, the Indian spy, was here 
this morning? I saw him before you or any one 
else about the fort did.” 

“Where?” 

“ On the steps; it was past daylight, and I went 
out thinking I’d go to the well after a fresh drink 
of water, when I met him.” 

“ Was he asleep?” 

“ No, sitting on tho lower steps, looking at the 
trinket he gave you this morning?” 

“ That brooch ?” 

“Yes; lie hid it when ho saw me, and then said 


If you was a young man I should be very likely _ nh j j cnn remember liis look so well—‘The 
to tell you the estimation m which I hold you; as fl 0W cr of the pale faces is early this morning; will 
it is for the sake of your grey hairs, I will simply my 8istev liste n to what NorWali wishes to say?’ 
say I am sorry, tar more so than you can think; 0 f course I said yes, and lie went on—‘The flower 
sorry for you, sir, and sorry tor the women and of tlic pale face is not happy; her warrior is gone; 
children you have wantonly placed in jeopardy.” wouId sho mourn or sigh for her red brother if he 
She said this with stinging contempt in her should go and never return ?' Something in the 
tone. Sergeant Jasper would have attempted a look 0 f his eye terrified me, Castie; I drew my 
reply, but she waved her hand impatiently. hand away from him, perhaps too hastily, for lie 

. * . . y . 110 ™ ore ’ su ‘> y0U1 * carelessness cannot be frowned darkly and said—‘ My white sister forgets; 
ljustihed; nil vou can do, and the best you can do, Norwali lias offered her peace; she rejects it; 

; will be to look after those men who examined the Norwah never forircts. liis bate never dies!’ ' lint 


picket and report to me at the earliest opportuni¬ 
ty.” 

Sergeant Jasper bowed and left the room; Cas- 
tillia seated herself in the chair lie had vacated, 
and, taking a large memorandum-book from the 
table, proceeded hastily to note tlic events of the 
day. She was thus occupied when Fay entered 
the room noiselessly. 

May I come, Castie?” Her face was very 


looked startled for an instant, then, us a strange w k*tc, and her eyes looked wild and strange, 
expression stole over ins face, he waved Ins hand I 
to her gaily, and was gone. 

Mildred stood upon the steps until the chaise 
was lost in the distauce, then sadly, tearfully 
turned and ascended slowly the winding stairs, re¬ 
traced her way uloug the broad upper hall, and 
rc-entorcd her chamber. 

How lonely everything seemed. There was a 
table loaded with books, but she did not care to 
read; a piano occupied oue side of the room, but 
her heart was too sad for music; rare paintings I 
adorned the walls, and several statues occupied 1 
various niehes, prepared expressly for them, but 
they might as well have been veiled, for all the 
amusement or satisfaetion Mildred could derive 
from them. Guy was gone—her Guy; anyplace 
would be cheerless and desolate without him. 


And, while the young wife sat, sat alone, in her 
chamber, at Mt. Grey, Guy Summers was plauning you think of that, Fay ?' 
in his wicked heart a scheme that was to bring her writing. 


What is it, Fay?” questioned Castillia, sur¬ 
prised. 

The girl did not answer until she had crouched 
down by Castillia’s side; then, with a shiver, she 
said: 

“ You are never frightened, you are never 
shocked, Castie; you are always so strong and so 
brave; I wish I was like you, Castie.” 

“ Then you wouldn’t be the sweet little flower 
that you are now, Fay.” 

I “ True, Castie; but the heedless foot may tram¬ 
ple the little flower to the dust, while the strong, 
fearless tree mocks the careless step. I am tho 
little flower, but you arc tho strong, protecting 
tree, Castie.” 

“ And, to carry out your simile, the tornado may 
lay the great strong tree in the dust, and leave the 
little timid flower untouched, unharmed. What do 
said Castillia, continuing 


both disgrace and sorrow upon the only one who 
loved him. 1 

Well, perhaps, it was, after all that, Mildred 
trusted. Belter that not all at once for her to 
leum life’s bitterest lesson. There is One, all 
righteous, One whose wavs are above men's ways, 
and he did all right. Years afterwards Mildred 
acknowledged it. 



“ I can’t reason with you, Castie; but I wish I 
was strong and brave like you; I can’t help trem¬ 
bling all the time, while you march boldly around, 
looking up everything, as if you aro in your cle¬ 
ment . 

“ And so I am, Fay.” 

Cuslillia’s left hand reposed upon the gill’s soft 
curls, wliile tho right rapidly wielded tho pen. 


Norwali never forgets, his hate never dies!’ * But 
I am your friend, Norwah/ [ said. His face bright¬ 
ened. * My wigwam shall be hung with the finest 
skins, and the best dear meat will Norwali bring 
for liis squaw to dress; the Indian spy is the eagle 
of his tribe; will the pale faced maiden go with 
Norwah and be his squaw, in his wigwam on the 
banks of the Cuehauqua?’ Oh, Castie, I don’t 
know what I did say, something that made him 
very angry, though, 1 know, for he frowned and 
said—‘ The hand of Norwah is wet with blood, and 
there is fire in his heart; Jet the flower pf the pale 
faces beware!’ I turned and left him, I was so 
frightened, Castie!” 

“Why did you not tell me this before?” ques¬ 
tioned Castillia, hoarsely. “You did wrong in 
keeping this from me; had I.known what you have 
told me—but I won’t blame you. Fay; vou must be 
sleepy; goto your room aiid goto sicep; I shall 
keep watch to-night.” 

Instead of obeying tho gjrl threw herself down 
upon a pile of undressed skins, and, child as she 
was, soon forgot her anxity in a sweet, deep sleep. 


Leaving Berk in charge of the door, Castillia 
hastened in search of Sergeant Jasper, whom she 
found busy with his pipe, as we have previously 
described. But she did not need to give the 
alarm. At that moment a hideous yell, as of hun¬ 
dreds of furious savages, burst upon their ears, 
and the next two women fell mortally wounded by 
bullets shot through the uushuttered window. 

“ Down! down, every one of you!” shouted Cas¬ 
tillia. “ Down on the floor for your lives!” 

Her command was olxf^ed; all dropped upon 
the floor save Castillia, who sprang forward, and, 
quick as thought, extinguished the light. 

“ There is no particular danger now,” she said, 
“ although I am certain an effort will be made very 
soon to break through these windows, so carelessly 
left unsecured. Let the children lie low upon the 
floor, but a safer place will bo in the meal room.” 

She opened the door and ordered them to enter, 
which they did like a herd of frightened sheep. 

“ Sergeant Jasper!” 

There was no replv. 

“ Sergeant Jasper F” 

“ What, Miss De Leon,” came in trembling tones 
from a distant corner of the room. 

“ Go, as quick us you con, and bring a half 
dozen loaded rifles here, together with necessary 
ammunition!” 

“ What for?” tremblingly questioned the cow¬ 
ardly Sergeant. 

“ Because I bid you! Because, unless we go to 
work in earnest, in lcs9 than hall* an hour our 
scalps will be dangling from an Indian’s belt; go!” 

The groans of the wounded women were dread¬ 
ful to hear; their husbands were with Castile De 
Leon, and they culled for them pitiously. Poor 
creatures! they had left sunny eastern homes to 
share the fortunes or those they loved, and to die 
thus was horrible. 

“ How many women are hero who can fire a ri¬ 
fle ? Any of you can; uo hesitation. Up from the 
floor; the lives of your children, your own lives, 
call for courage!” 

Tremblingly tlio women took the weapons. 

“ Now do us I bid you; place the muzzle of the 
guns against the windows, and if any attempt is 
made to break through, lire and make every ball 
tell!” 

All this transpired in less time than it has re¬ 
quired to write it, still the hideous yells continued; 
but, as yet, no active measures laid been taken by 
the savages to gain an entrance. This seemed 
strange to Castillia, although, afterwards, the rea¬ 
son was apparent enough. 

In the hall Castillia met Fay, who, awakened by 
the hideous yells, had come from her room to as¬ 
certain the true state of affairs. 

“ Oh, Castie, thev’re all around us!” 

“Yes; but there's no danger, not at present, if 
we can only keep tho sneaking wolves outside iho 
house until morning, then we can attend to them 
with our rifles.” 

“ Yes, if we can, Miss De Leon,” said Berk, who 
had completed the burinuiing of tho door, and was 
busying liimsdf with his rifle, to see if ic was well 
loaded. 

He was ft tall, fine looking young man, with 
bright hazle eyes and abundant chestnut hair; as 
lie spoke he glanced towards Fay, who stood, pale 
and silent, near by. There was something ho 
wanted to say to Castillia, but feared agitating 
the weak, nerveless girl, who eJung to her as if for 
protection. As if interpreting Ids wish, Fay said, 

“ I can heur the worst; tell all that you fear, Rob¬ 
ert; it will make me stronger.” 

She drew herself up to her full height; sho was 


Castillia raised her in her arms as if she had been pale and trembling no longer; now that the real 
mt infant, and, currying her to her own room, laid danger had come, she did not shrink or shiver. 


her upon her bed, then went hack with tho inten¬ 
tion of seeking Sergeant Jasper, when the entrance 
of the only man about the premises, excepting that 
officer, came rushing in, dismay pictured upou his 
countenance. 

“ What is it ?” asked Castillia, in alarm. 

The reply was one that sent a chill even to her 
brave heart. 

“The Indians! tho Indians! the sneaking var¬ 
mints 1 If there’s one there’s fifty inside tho picket 
this blessed minute 1” 


“ Say all that you think, Robert,” sho repeated. 
“ Then, Miss lie Leon, do you not think the man¬ 
ner of this attack is rather singular?” 

“ In what respect ?” 

“ First-- but wlmt is that?” 

“A siugular grating sound was heard. All 
three listened; it ceased, leaving them no wiser. 

“ Have you any idea what that was, Miss De Le¬ 
on ?” 

Castillia shook her head, and Berk continued— 

“ I was goingto say the varmints ore up to some 


Castiilia sprung to the door; tho bolt was too diviltry that we are not suspecting; their whoops 
loose to be of much service, and, to her dismay, and yells aren’t for nothing, you may depend.” 
she found tho key was gone, so tho lock was use- “ Have they tried the door?” 
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At that moment the hideous veil came nearer; | above her head. But the words had scarcely I eyes flashed with proud defiance and scorn. Nor- 


“ No, they're too cunning; they don't expect to At that m 
got in through the door. I'll be bound." the next an< 

Again the strange grating noise was heard; the half-c 
louder and louder rose the hideous yells. ‘ Who shii 

“ What do you think, Castie?" questioned Fay, time to lose! 
looking up into the calm face. AU eyes w 

There was no reply. . ‘ Yes, V 011 * 


the next and an assault was made upon the door escaped his lips when, with a horrid yell, lie jumped wall bound the whiles tighter about the white 
by the half-drunken savages. into the air and fell lifeless upon the floor, struck wrists, while his followers stood leering at her 

“ Who shall it be ?" Speak quick; there is no to the heart with the Indian Nor wall’s knife, frightfully; then he said, turning to Fay, who 
rime to lose!” TLa novf AicHJlin, found herself hound. stood wcenimr and trembling, also bound. 


“ What do vou think, Oasrie ?" questioned Fay, rime to lose!” “ ' ' I The next instaa* Casrillia-found herself bound. stood weeping and trembling, also bound, 

looking up into the calm face. All eyes were turned upon Fay. “ Nonvah has fared the life of the pale faced li- “ Will the flowor of the pale faces give Norvvah 

There was no reply. “ Yes, you, Fay, live—live to see Castele, and to oncss; she shall not die now and the painted sav- bitter words now?" 

“I'll tell you what I think. Miss Do Leon," said tell him at whose hands wo died,” cried Casrillia. age leered horridly upon her. This was two days after the massacre at the 

Berk. “ Here is the little key; lock yourself inside; you “And why?” questioned Casrillia. Fort DeLeon, and Norwah had just joined the par- 

“What?" will bo safe there.” “Docs not the brave squaw love life?”ques- ty of radians to whom the captives had been in- 

“That the infernal varmints have a reason for “And you?” questioned the affectionate girl, tioned the traitor, in a low hissing tone. trusted for safe keeping, 

yelling so." “No, no! F1J not leave you to die and save my- “And if she docs?” “ Norwali has just returned with his warriors 

“And what?" self- 1 You bide— you, dear Castie!" “ Let her beware how she kindles the fire in Nor- and braves," continued the savage, tauntingly; 

“You heard that strange sound a minute ago ? “Me hide!” and the proud lips curled. “No, wah's heart!” “ to-night, with them, he goes forth to meet the 

It might bo if the blasted wolves didn't howl so we no! I have a work to do; my hand is steady, and The Lillian spake a few words to the painted lion of his tribe and his warriors, and to hang their 

might hear it plainer." my arm is strong. Revenge nerves my heart; be warriors, who, having secured Robert Berk, were scalps to his belt! As for Nonvah. he is a great 

Casrillia started; the thought was a new one, silent at whatever happens; that way/” and Cas- yelling and whooping with savage glee. The ef- chief; the pule faces will fear him! 

and it startled her. . # tillia drew the hesitating girl towards the closet. feet of liis words was to produce a perfect quiet, “Nonvah is a coward,” cried Castillia, indig- 

“ What do you think that noise is, Berk ?” “No, no! let me—" and then Norwah continued, nantly; “he smoked the pipe of peace with the 

Again the young man shrugged his shoulders as Casrillia interruptud her. “The pale faces arc dogs! they are liars and pale faces, and called them brethren; he is a trai- 

Eie examined* the blade of his knife and his pistols. “For Castile's sake live, dear Fay; for my sake, cowards. Norwah is the chief of his tribe, and the tor; he killed their women and children, and now 

“ What do you think?” asked. Fay. ifyou^ love me, live/ live to tell of our fate, child! Lecapooes are mighty in the forests; even the Da- ho will lay in wait for them; Norwah is a dog!" 


yelling so." 

“And what?" , . 

“ You heard that strange sound a mmnte ago ? 


and it startled her. 

“ What do you think that noise is, Berk ?” 

Again the young man shrugged his shoulders as 
he examined* the blade of his knife and his pistols. 
“ What do you think ?” asked Fay. 


• them; Norwah is a dog!" 


“Well, then, if I might give an opinion without Live!” cotah warriors fear them. The pale faces gave Norwahseizcdhistomnhawkinnnger,butCas- 

skccringyou'—nodding towards the timid girl— “For Heaven's sake, be quick!" cried Bobort, money to Norwah to betray his nation, but he has tillia gazed resolutely into liis bloodshot eyes, and 

“I should say we will find out too soon the mean- springing towards the closet, and raising the buf- laughed in his heart; and to-night the knives of he let the hatchet fall again to his side, 

ing of the noise, I'm afraid. I think the rascals are falo skins so as to open the small door. his warriors have drank the blood of the women “ Would the white squaw know how her father 

trying to get in, which they will probably do in a But what a spectacle presented itself as the and children,and their scalps are many!" died?" questioned the Indian, tauntingly; “ it was 

short time if they are allowed to." hides were removed; a sight that would have been The warrior paused, and a horrid yell and the long ago, and Norwah was but a bravo then. But 

Suddenly the yells ceased. Casrillia shook her extremely ludicrous under other circumstances, brandishing of knives and tomahawks followed Norwah lighted the torch fire, and Norwali's hand 
head and listened. Not a sound was heard; all There lay Sergeant Jasper, gasping for breath, this speach. Norwah continued, tortured the old warrior with fire and steel; Nor- 

was still as the grave, save the moanings of the and trembling in every limb. “ Yet the chief of his tribe loves the flower of the wall’s tomahawk nailed him to the bloody tree; 

wounded women. Castillia's heart reproached her “You miserable coward/" hissed Berk, giving pale faces; his wigwam is lonely, aud ho has no Norwali's scalping knife gave him another scalp 
for her neglect. She went into tho room where the trembling individual an unceremonious kick; squaw to make his pemmican. This morning the for his belt; here it is!” and the savage shook a 
they lay, and with the assistance of another wo- “ up with you, and if you keer for that top-knot of flower of the pale faces gave him bittor words and dried, tangled mass of grey hair before Castillia's 
man, earned them into tho officer's room, the win- yourn, just be ready to protect it with something put fire into his heart; to-night lie has come for her; eyes. 


io tell Norwah where the “ Tis the white squaw’s father's, the old chief 
De Leon; Norwah has his scalp! Ha! ha!" and a 
followed the question; low, gutteral laugh followed the brutal spcach. 
Fonvah turned to Robert “Ami you toll me this?" cried Castillia, “you 
clly wounded, stood be- me this, torturer, murderer! you, who sat at 
iors, who regarded him om , ^ 0 an( j eat sak with us! you, and wc fed vou. 


man, earned them into the officer’s room, the win- yourn, just be ready to protect it with something put fire into his heart; to-night lie has come for her; eyes. 

dows being protected by shutters, it being safe better than buffalo skins!” will the lioness of her tribe tell Norwah where the “'Tis the white squaw’s father's, the old chief 

there to keep a light burning. “Do you insult your officer?" cried Sergeant young squaw is hidden ?" De Leon; Norwah has his scalp! Ha! ha!" and a 

She laid them down upon a pile of deer skins, Jasper, quaking with terror; but Bcrlc did not A breathless silence followed the question; low, gutteral laugh followed the brutal spcach. 
and was about to examine their wounds when a heed him, for he was busily engaged secreting Fay; there came no replv. Nonvah turned to Robert “And vou toll me this?" cried Castillia “vou 
sudden yell of tho savages, a victorious, trium- and begging her, let come what would, to be silent Berk, who, although badly wounded, stood be- M1 * £ ifl murdoror! vou wlm Vt at 

phanc yell, caused her to start to her feet with and not expose herself. tween two stalwart warriors, who regarded him our firo and eat ^ and wefedvou 

alarm. At that moment Sergeant Jasper dashed Aud all this while the whoops and yells contin- ever and anon with looks descriptive of the most i Vft nnfl i ovof j i,.' nn ,i w i 1G7 , Rj 0 i c ' 

into the room, his face ghastly and white, every ued, and the blows of the savages’ tomahawks blood-thirsiy and revengeful feelings. nursed -vmi 

lineament of his countenance expressing the ut- came heavier and faster upon the door. Above “The white warrior loves life, and the scalping- ‘ oh if ah* 

most terror and dismay. this din came the groans and shrieks of the wound- knife and tomahawk are thirsty for more blood?’ hadheen^ ' 

“ What is it?" demanded Castillia. ed and dying: it was a time that caused even Cas- cried Norwah, advancing to where the young man « Ymi»- fothor's hinnd wns nn mv hnnds Nnr 

“The cellar! the cellar! the whole infernal tribe tillia's proud face to blanch, and the strong, steady stood, weak and trembling from a loss of blood. wah 4 ? ?, wl.ir ' nm?w 

are in the cellar, and coining up the trap!" hand to tremble, not for herself; but when the “ Would ho live to see his father when he returns, beware ” S ' ’ quttW 

“And you let them!" thought of hearts that would be made desolate, of or docs he wish to die?" Until’now Castillia had maintained her conmos- 

Cas tillia sprang towards the door, but was met the agony of fathers, husbands, lovers, brothers, “ Every one likes to live," was the reply. ^ • but as she saw before her one of her amscPfa 

Of wh h at n » thCy r0tUrnCd t0 find ~ ohl merciful Helens, “And go does the white warrior, and lie may tlici ^ iu ’ human mur dercrs she could not calmly 
LostI lost! the fort is lost, the house is full of what! Nonvah is sick of blood, and loves the flower of ondnre sio . ht am w strength she exerted 

tb “ And d fhe a ^ldfe‘n the nnor women and eVl too vivkllv ^ aU ~P ictured ^ alasJ f hc P ale . <*«■•._ Let the white man tell where she br d ak the string wkhsthat bound her, but the cf- 

And the children, the poor women and chil- too vividly. is, and ho shall go free." f nrt nnlv hnn,i* to amir in tn tin* W i,i+ A 

dren!" cried Castillia, attempting to leave the Suddenly the pounding upon the door ceased, There was no reply. wriste untfi the Wood s^oiucd from thc nm-Dle 

room; but Robert Berk detained her. and the hideous yells hushed. Then the voice of “ Will the white man tell?” demanded the Indian, *1?™ Tmium h?iurhed 1 10 P m P 10 

“Are you mad, Miss DeLeon; are you mad? an Indian spoke; it was that of the traitor, Nor- sternly. ,“ s * ^ne inumn laugncu. 

Thrill _ tv -r. Ai . ... _ _ “ Lfit. tlift hrnvc lioness t.rv the Stre,njf)*tb of tbo 


wrists until the blood spouted from the purple 
veins. The Indian laughed. 


Will you throw away your life for nothing? It is wah. 


too late now; let us protect ourselves if we can." 

“ And leave the women and children to perish!" 
cried Castillia. “ For shame on you both, Robert 
Berk and Sergeant Jasper! for shame!" 

“ If there was a possibility of doing any good 


“ Will the pale face open the door to the warriors 
of the Lecapooes ¥* 

“ And for what?" questioned Castillia, in a 
clear, fearless voice. 


But there came no answer. 


“ Let the brave lioness try the strength of the 


Again the question was repeated, but, firm and { ,a “ d3 ; thc y stronff-shc cannot break them 
j _-_ } _hither save her umrer. tor she will need it wher 


undaunted, the young man remained silent. 
“Where is the white squaw? answer, or the tom 


let her save her anger, for she will need it when 
she secs her brother's scalp at Norwali's belt. As 


‘The warriors of the Lecapooes are in their war Answer! 


ahawk shall drink up tho young warrior’s blood! [ or . tlie flower °f !^ e laces, let her smile and 


Robert Berk would be tho last one to shirk; as it paint; their hands are rod with blood, and many “The flower of the pale faces is safe; her step is 

is, if you value your life and those in this room, scalps have been taken in the fort De Leon. But light in the forest. Nonvah did not hear her when 

listen to reason!" Norwah is a friend to the dark-eyed squaw, the she fled," said the young man, evasively. 

“I denounce you for a coward, Berk!" cried lioness of her tribe. She has given him soft words, “The white man* lies; his tongue is black with 


Casrillia, as the shrieks of the women and children and there is no fire in his heart for her. Norwah deceit; Norwah knows it; let the pale faced war- woa *i answered Castillia, as 
filled the air. Tho young man's brow flushed. would save her—but lie cannot, if she closes the nor die!" left them with their guard. 


be happy; when Nonvah returns from the war¬ 
path she shall be his squaw." 

“ Oh, Castie, Castie!" sobbed the trembling girl, 
“ what shall we do ?" 

#“ Don't cry, Fay; tears make you sick and 
weak," answered Castillia, as Norwah turned und 


“ This is no time for dispute, Miss De Leon; our door against her reel brother. 


turn will come soon enough. The bloody varmints °- vcs of Castillia Do Leon flashed, 

will be upon us before we can say Jack Robinson," ,, y° ur warriors do their worst, 
he said, coolly locking the door and putting the “you are a traitor, Norwah, and wc arc 
key into his pocket. t0 ddond ourselves. The fire of tho pale 

“ You are too brave, too fearless. Save your never misses, and their knives have b 
life for some purpose; do not throw it away, Miss te d for battle; let your warriors beware. 
DeLeon. Lot us avenge the murdered women and ^ 1S Castillia said in the language of 
children before we die. poocs, that she had been familliar with fro 

Casrillia grasped the young man's hand warmly. A horrid yell answered this reply, aud 
“You are right, Robert; forgive me," she said, assaults upon the door commenced; but 
her flashing eyes growing black and deep; “we a different manner, and one that thro 
will sell our lives, and dearly as possible, too; we be m ore effectual. 

will fight, and, if die we must, with our faces to A heavy piece of timber had been fou 
the savages." work room, and was brought by two o 

“ That's the talk, Miss De Leon." the savages, to be used as a sort of batte] 


A hideous veil resounded on all sides. Norwah . ^ I1(i of ^ Indians gave a significant “ ugh' 


ted lor battle; let your warriors beware." Agaiu Norwah spoke, and again there was si- 

This Castillia said in the language of the Leca- lcnce. 
poocs, that she had been familliar with from a child. “ Will the lioness of her tribe tell now ?” ho dc- 
A horrid yell answered this reply, aud again the manded. “ Where is the white squaw? Norwah 
assaults upon the door commenced; but this time will ask again." 


“ What, Fay ? The child looked up wondering- 
ly into her companion’s face as if astonished at 
the question. 

“ Everything is dreadful, Castie. Your fate and 


will fight, and, if die we must, with our faces to A heavy piece of timber had been found in the vile traitor!" liear . t misgave her. 

the savages." work room, and was brought by two or three of “And yet the lioness of her tribe may live," And we, w;e shall die! 

“ That's the talk, Miss De Leon." ^ ie savages, to be used as a sort of battering ram. said Norwah, again; “ her life is strong within her, < R for, Sergeant Jasper 

Berk said no more, but proceeded to barricade ^ 1C door was of heavy oak, and the bolts aud and it is hard to die!" Don t blame him, dear 

the door with such articles of furniture as would ,ock s were strong; but, being an inside door, was There was a pause. his neglect with his sculp— 

prove in any manner serviceable for the purpose, not designed particularly for defence—especially “ Will the white squaw die?"_demanded the In- _ They glanced in the dire; 

Castillia turned to note tho inmates of the room. 


And we, we shall did Oh, Castie, if it hadn't 


“ Don’t blame him, dear; poor man, he paid for 
his neglect with his sculp—but look 1" 

They glanced in the direction Castillia was look- 


The wounded women were dead, and, besides lior- savages 


against a horde of half-dr unken, bloody, infuriated dian; “ only once more will Norwah ask thee— ing, and saw that preparation was being made for 


self, there were three souls—Robert Berk, Hannah, 
the housekeeper, and Fay. 


wilt tell where is the flower of the pale faces?" 


a speedy departure. Norwah was in earnest con- 


It was a picture very striking, painfully so, that Castillia felt that her last moment had come; versation with an old warrior, while scvcralln- 
littlc band, if so we may term the inmates of that she raised her eyes heaven-ward, and her lips dians were packing the ponies and making ready 


Sergeant Jasper—where is he? I am sure he doomed room, awaiting their fate. Castillia, calm, moved in 


was here a minute ago," said Castillia. 
“And he was. Jasper! Jasper!" 
There was no reply. 


firm, resolute, determining to die as she had lived, eeive me! 
dauntless and brave. Near her, almost clinging to Oh yes, 
her, stood the woman, Hannah, pale and’ trera- Norwal: 


oved in prayer. “ Lord, forgive my sins and re- for a romoval. 

ive me!" Not a very long time was given the captives for 

Oh yes, after all, it teas bitter to die, and thus. wonder or speculation, for, in a short time, Nor- 
Norwah sprang forward with uplifted tomahawk, wall, with four mounted Indians, approached them, 


cellar if lie had guarded the trap door properly. I cl ? c mosfc abject terror and dispair pictured upon ly— 


suppose the first Indian he saw coming tip the couutcnance, stood Sergeant Jasper—while the 
stairway so frightened him lie deserted the prem- ra y s of the lamp lit up with fourful distinct-1 

iscs; and yet I’m sorry if he's killed." n(i£5S white, ghastly features of the women who, 


“ Let me die with you, dear Castie." 

Whoops and yells resounded on all sides- 


ness the white, ghastly features of the women who, whoops and yells of triumphant satisfaction. 


De Leon, Fay Forest and Horace Brent l ord met. 
The latter looked thin, wan and weak, for suffer¬ 
ing, caused by wounds, hunger and weariness had 
sadly changed him. As his gaze first rested upon 


Served him right!" cried Hannah; “just a ^ unconscious of what was transpiring, lay still “ Oh, Fay, Fay!” cried Castillia, “ this is harder the unfortunate maidens the warm blood flushed 

think of it, if it had not been for his careless- an( I ea / m that unbroken slumber that never than to die; you', oh, my more than sister— you, if to his pale brow; then ho said, smiling sadly, 

ness—" knows an awakening . . t • vou were sale, E would did willingly J" ami the “ You sec you are not alone in your captivity.” 

“The infernal varmints would have been safe . A life for a litc! cried Castillia; “wo must strong, generous girl, who stood firm and undaunt- Horace Brentford did not know why thatpecu- 
outside the pickets," continued Robert. die, but let us avenge ourselves." ed in her own great danger, wept like a child. liar mesmeric thrill pervaded his whole frame, 

“ Why ?’’ questioned Fay. 1 ^ T ou da > r ? ” faltered Sergeant Jasper. « Thc flowcr of the ])alc faces shall he the squaw whci } teartul eyes met his own, or why Oas- 

“Of course there was a break in thc picket . 1U ? aever lca y dea Jl.b sai(i Castillia, 0 f Norwah, and shall live with him in his wigwam tlllla s strong, calm nature impressed him, even 

somewhere; how else did the red niggers get in- with stinging calmness; to all it comes sooner or on the Choloqne, while her white warrior meets then, stranger that he was. 

side?" ! lU< r r - J he . b ™ vc only tear to do wrong—to neg- the aiT0WS of the Lecapooes; he will die like a dog, Thcre many things in nature we poor, frail 

This conversation was canned on hurriedly, lect tlicu duty, and bring misery upon Llie liino- and she will make Norwah’s pemmican, and raise mortals may not comprehend; ihemystieconnec- 

while the 3 r clls of tho savages, the groans and ... v his pappooscs. As for thc lioness of the pale faces tion between mind and mind is oiie,aiKl thc strange 

shrieks of the wretched victims in thc adjoining I he miserable coward did not reply. Perhaps s i ic brave; let her die! Norwah will see if the impression of mind on matter is another. Pliilos- 

rooms was most horrible to hear. Ins conscience accused him ot dastardly neglect; forturc w jn not ma i ce her tremble, will not make °P h . v |» a > r say this is so, yet why, muy not be fully 

“ Let us prepare to give the savages a warm rc- Perhaps lie Jolt that the blood of the murdered wo- lier f or merev— torture! the lioness of thc pale explained, 

ception. Here, Fay, take this pistol; both barrels men ai,(l children would rest upon lnm iorever and f , lccs sluill j io a wuru i 0 r—the young warrior Horace Brentford alone did not feel this strange 
arc loaded; you know how to use it, do you not?" ever; wc do not know. 0 f t j ie xiacotahsmysterious thrill. Fay called it pain; moons afier- 

“ I shall do my best, Castie.” Suddenly thc miserable man gave a cry, and A horrid yell followed this triumphant speech, wards she designatsd it by a dearer, a fonder name. 


“Die! did you say?" faltered Sergeant Jasper. 
“The brave never fear death," said Castillia, 
with stinging calmness; “ to all it comes sooner or 
later. The brave only fear to do wrong—to neg- 


ed in her own great danger, wept like a child. 

“ The flower of the pale faces shall he thc squaw 
of Norwah, and shall live with him in his wigwam 
on the Choloqne, while her white warrior meets 
the arrows of the Lecapooes; he will die like a dog, 


• . . , • > . iwiUHP wi i iiv/ utrii luurn , mc win uit: uivi u Willi, -7..* .. .— ~ i-i * ‘***• 

t hurriedly, leet lieu duty, and bring misery upon the lnno- and she will make Norwah’s pemmican, and raise mortals may not comprehend; the mystic connec- 
gi-oans and ce “*' ... iv, . t ^ , his pappooscs. As for thc lioness of the pale faces, 5 ion ^ween mind and mind is one^nd thc strange 

ic adjoining . . llic miserable coward did not reply. Perhaps sllc i JrnYe . i ct ] ier ( ij e » Norwah will see if tlic impression of mind on matter is another. Pliilos- 
his conscience accused him ot dastardly neglect; forturc wi!l not make hor tremble, will not make °P h - v may say this is so, yet why, muy not be fully 
5 a warm rc- perhaps lie JeIt that the blood of the murdered wo- her be r for merev— torture! the lioness of the pale explained. 


are loaded; you know how to use it, do you not? 1 
“ I shall do my best, Castie." 

“God bless you, my child; I know you will; ; 


•f the Dacotalismysterious thrill. Fay called it pain; moons nfier- 
A horrid yell followed this triumphant speech, shc designatsd i*t by a dearer, a fonder name. 


started backwards. The next instant the door and a few moments afterwards Casrillia and Fav From a few words between Norwali and an old 


and Castillia embraced the fair girl warmly; “ as gave way with a crash. were dragged into tho forest by their inhuman cap- warrior, spoken in the Indian tongue, but under- 

for .vou, Hannah?" “ Fire!” cried Castillia; and the report of three tors, while a portion of thc savages remained to st0 °d l) y Casrillia, who was familiar with the lan- 


“ Give me a rifle. I never fired one, but could rifles was followed by three painted warriors sink- ransack the building and secure the valuables. guage, she inferred they were to go to thc village 

)t begin at a better time.” ing to the earth, mortally wounded. The next When morning dawned Castillia De Leon and of llie Lecapooes, far away upon the shores of the 

“True—true! but stay." moment the room was filled with the blood-thirstv her fragile companion were bcimr home swiftlv Chacaqua, while the principal portion of thc war- 


not begin at a better time.” ing to the earth, mortally wounded. The next 

“ True—true! but stay." moment the room was filled with the blood-thirsty 

Castillia thought a moment, then she said, savages. A blow of a tomahawk laid Hannah 

“ It is uo use to think of escape, I suppose; and Dustin bleeding and helpless upon the floor, while 
yet one might." Sergeant Jasper fell pierced to the heart with an 

“And how?" unerring arrow from a young brave’s faultless 

“ You remember thc little closet—that one," and bow. Robert Berk fought resolutely and bravely 


Chapter X. 


The captives were guarded by four or five hide¬ 
ously painted savages, well mounted upon spirited 


Castillia pointed to a small door half hid by a pile while Castillia’s strong arm and trusty blade laid nrpHE lioness of her tribe is weak ns a pap- i ponies; while, in thc rear, followed two more In- 
of buffalo skins. many a drunken savage low. A poosc now," said Norwah, tauntingly; “ she I dians, with horses well packed with valuables, tak- 

“ Yes—yes." Suddenly thc knife was knocked from her grasp, will weep when thc torture comes; and when the j en from the Fort De Leon. 

“There is room for one there; very likely thc and thc next instant shc found herself in thc hands fire dries up her blood, what will shc do then?" ; Dick Maze, thc Trapper, and Job Rushton, ex- 
savages would never discover it, undone might live of a powerful Indian. From the calm, hrnuhty lips there came no re- j changed significant glances with Casrillia, glances 

to see Castele and to bid him avenge us." “ Dio, squaw I" he shouted, raising his tomahawk ( ply. Castillia’s brow was very white, and her dark J that conveyed us much of meaning as words could 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY, 


have done; glances rhat seemed to say. “ Wliat is 
left for us to do now?" 

As for Fay, she was pale and nerveless; evident- 
i mi 1U( ^ ^ ven way lo despair, and, like a weary 
child, as she sat behind Casiillia, drooped her head 
upon her shoulder and wept. 

“ Never despair, Fay," whispered Castillia, in a 
low voice, inaudible to any except the one for 
whom it was intended. “ Speak soft words to Nor- 
wah, and ask him to loosen your bands." 

“ And suppose he should, X couldn’t escape," 
said Fay, despondingly. 

“ True—true, not escape, Fay, but you might 
have an oppopi unity of leaving some* token by 
which our trail might be discovered. You under¬ 
stand, Fav?" 

“ I doirt know ns I do, Castie." 

“ You might break off twigs from the trees as 
wo pass along; or tear your handkerchief into 
shreds and drop them; when not observed, you 
might have an opportunity, Fay." 

Norwah saw the two conversing, and, coming 
up to them, placed his hand upon his tomahawk 
threateningly, while a portentous scowl distorted 
his features. Fay raised her eyes to his face, but 
his expression terrified her. 

“ W iiy does the flower of the pale faces cry like 
a pappoose?" asked the savage, tauntingly. 

1 The great chief of the Lccapooes is very 
brave," said Castillia, mockingly; “he fears the 
flower of the pale faces; though she is but as a 
child, he binds her with strong withes, as if she was 
a warrior, and the withes hurt her." 

The Indian laughed savagely. 
u When Norwah takes t he bands from the bands 


Original. 

THE GRAVE OF THE LOVED ONE. 

I N yonder lonely quiet glade, 

Beneath the weeping willow’s shade, 

My mother lies: 

The waving branches o’er her head 
Sing dirges for the silent dead, 

’Mid gentle sighs. 

The light that falls upon the glade 
Can scarcely penetrate the shade, 

N or pierce the gl oom; 

No sumbeam flings its golden ray, 

At morn, at noon, or close of day, 

O’er the gray tomb. 

I kneel beside her grave and weep, 

For death holds in a last calm sleep, 

My mother dear; 

Yet something tells me all is well; 

That she has gone with God to dwell, 

To dry that tear. 

All Nature’s voice is hushed and still, 

Save the clear gushing murmuring rill 
That ohm ms the spot; 

The rich dark mold above her form, 

The silent, crawling, loathsome worm, 

Distuib her not. 

Nor angry lightnings fitful glare, 

Nor quaking thunder’s awful roar, 

Bieak her repose; 

Her ears are closed to earthly sounds, 
Immortally her voice resounds. 

And heavenward flows. 

O. W. MoKowx. 

AN ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


petals of the opening rose-bud, opening to the sun¬ 
light of a summer’s morning, could you trace a 
fainter or more delicately beautiful flush than 
that which glowed in vermillion dies upon the soft 
cheek of the youthful Zitella. 

The light of dark eyes glanced from beneath 
their jetty lashes, and the coral hue of her lips was 
contrasted by teeth of snowy whiteness; her black 
hair, unringleted, was parted upon a forehead of 
madonna-liko beauty; and the soft, low voied of 
Zitella sounded as the lute-liko music of summer 
breezes over a sleeping lake. It is not a matter of 
surprise that our eyes were rivited upon her, that 
we watched with the intensity of an admiriug gaze 
each fawn-like and graceful movement, as she lin¬ 
gered in the apartment, performing those little du¬ 
ties which characterize the careful and attentive 
housekeeper. 

She was shy and timid, however, as the moun¬ 
tain doc, and all our efforts to draw her iuto a 
lengthened conversation wci*e unavailing: she ap¬ 
peared to have a certain indefinite fear of Rudolf, 
the handsome guide who had conducted us from the 
steps of Jura to this hostclrio at its base. He, a 
sun-burnt, swarthy mountaneer, rough and uncul¬ 
tivated, seemed to take little pains to ingratiate 
himself with either mother or daughter; there was 
a certain bull-dog ferocity about the man’s man¬ 
ner, which induced a sense of insecurity and dis¬ 
comfort while iu his presence; but wo were so sit¬ 
uated that it was absolutely necessary to remain 
where we were, at least for that night. 

For a long time we sat unheeding the howling 
of the storm-blast which now whistled around the 


w lieu iNorwan mites me uancis trom me hands wa ii s chriekin.r with wWri nnri wJis ill 

wigwamash?f sqiiuw!" faCe8 ' ^ wiU t0 ^ T N tlie , sum . mer of the y car 1810 we were making music, and sweeping over the valley with irresist- 
2 nnf n • r \ a P Gtlcstnan tour of Northern Italy and Svvitz- able force. We had retired to our apartment for 

nanrtv^ ^hnok a^‘ land, aceountered with knapsack, rifle, sketch- the purpose of repose, yet our curiosity had be- 

nf tiJmil Si?! G !-iiS n 8 hC c! ’ • ihc 1 fl r, wcr kc>ok and fishing materials; and having that mul- come so much excited respecting the old woman, 

^ a ° *xr Cc f W ) ll 1 lcn * ?l lc 1S weak liken, tiplicity of health and love of fan and adventure the belicose hunter, and the fair Alpine girl, that 

,??!. l?°5° urf s< BJ aw » said which marks tlic hey-day of youth, blithely and slumber became impossible, and we lay tossing 

h ht i . 11 s y fle . lln o ns she thought ot cheerily wc travelled onward, enjoying all things abou;, our eyes unsealed by the drowsy god. 

the gentle being she loved with all the strength of with that (man winVh n re A.h i, _ 
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WHITE LILIES. 

TYELICATE-TINTED white blossoms, 

U Heavy with incense and dew, 

Fragile, and lovely, and tender, 

Long I’ve been seeking for you; 

Roaming through meadow and moorland. 
Vainly 1 souglit you, and well, 

Dreaming of exquisite fragrance 
Hid in each fairy-shaped bell. 

Pearly-hued petals nprearing 
Out of the damp marshy ground, 

Vision of loveliness springing 
Where little beauty iR found! 

’Tranced and enraptured, 1 linger, 

Bound by thy magical spell, 

Dreaming of lays and faines 
Hid in each white lily-bell. 

Emblem of innocent sweetness! 

Snowy-hued purity tliou; 

Homage I cheerfully render, 

And to thy guilelessness bow; 

Might the pure thoughts thou hast wakened 
Ne’er be lorgotten or die. 

Then might the heart thou host rifled 
E’en with thy spotlessness vie. 

Naught but the hand of our Father 
Clothed thee in garments so rave. 

Breathed o’er thy petals their fragrance. 
Shaped thee so comely and fair* 

In my fond heart thou hast wakened 
Feelings of blissful delight; 

Ever be thou my bright emblem, 

Lily so spotless and white. 

Lilly Lovltte. 


~ r THE BATTLE OF TOURS. 

I N the first volume of Godwin’s “History of 
France there is a spirited account of this great 
-t contest, one of the world’s decisive battles in 
g which the hosts of the East and West were pitted 
against each other, and the crescent went down in 


V a .l ur f- v i • ». , vitiated taste bestows. a hall-dreaming, half-waking state, and the car Abd-el-Rnhman, laden with plunder and 

Indian paused as if in thought; A lover of all that was fair and beautiful in Na- alert to catch the slightest sound, we lay vainly with blood, had bent his steps towards the south 

“ Th?> w irw a \r L lurc °, r be readily understood that our endeavoring to sleep. °The moon was high in the west, where he concentrated IdsToops on the 

not ion e Nonvnh; gaze drank m with delight the beauteous and di- heavens, and upon glacier, rift, and percipitous banks of the Charente. Enriched and Victorious 
canooes shei*left uitiiomu? » wam01 s ot the Le ' versified scenery spread beneath us—of mountain height, her light shone down in a broad unwaver- a » he was, there was still an object in Gaul wdikh 

tI! \ lut , unl ’ 0luld - ranges, glaciers, and fertile valleys clustering mg gleam. provoked alike the cupidity and the zeal of bis fnl- 

rnriiffwVrt, ?Ln COn s Cyes flasied ’ and bcr lips ! jv°und and below the snow-capped summit of We were exhausted by our pedestrian exertions, lowers. This was tlic Basilica of Saint Martins of 
<Vv-i WUI l» SCOrn ' • _ Jttra—tlie bounding chamois wending its way with tired, yet restless—so tired as, while dozing, to bo Tours the shrino of the Gallic Christians W hAr« 

•m Wa y il ° r i a re like w omen, she said, unerring footstep and extraordinary swiftness, or conscious of all around, and yet unable to procure the richest treasures of the church were collected 

S gaze i- \j\™ ii\Accc of statuary, upon the brink profound slumber; there is a state of being that an( l m which the profoundest veneration of its 

the wainois of the Lccapooes fuai the flower ot of some fearful abyss—formed a picturesque ob- can hardly be defined as either sleeping or wake- members centered. He yearned for the Dillaa-e and 

the pale laces and she is weak as a little child." jeet fulness - a mingling of both-wheat we seem to the overthrow of this illu^rious sanctimf aSd 

Fhe worns nr flip, nrnvft mrl tin!-vv-iHirmtAhnvn na flrionmn.rl fhn plpn-r el.-,/- linernv imrm /.rmfinno rvf t-i,/, _i.t fnlrinn-v^n/i •_.. J - - 


her brow with indignation and pily. 

“ How you must have suffered, Fay." 

“ Yes; it seemed as if I should die*; but I didn't 
want to trouble you with it, Castie; you had pain 
enough of your own to bear." 


in those autumn 
i—Islam ism and 
tood face to face 
lecisive conflict, 
d scarcely have 
m to determine 
n should be eon- 
t; but none the 
mod cavalry of 
rclcs about the 


“ You are a dear, generous girl,” exclaimed Hor- upon the soil of a country renowned in old historic with affright in a mirror before us—the warm plain, did they form themselves in the solid wedges 
acc Brentford, warmly, his palid features lighting lore, which bore upon its every aspect tlie traces crimson tide which had fallen upon us was hu- of battle. For several days tlie hosts of the East 
up with a warm hearl-fiush. and memories of what had been. man blood. and the West—so different in their physiowno- 

The expression was involuntsry, and his reward It was a strange faculty of wonderful power For awhile we stood stuperfied — transfixed to mies, their arms, tlieir costumes, their tactics,°and 
for his temerity was a blow upon the face by one that the human mind of ours possesses, through the spot as by tlie wand of an enchanter; the tlieir aims—surveyed each other with mingled 
of his inhuman guards. The blood gushed from all changes of time and fide—by means of which struggle above waxed fainter end fainter—seizing feelings of astonishment, hatred and terror. Tfivi- 
his eyes and nostrils, and streamed down over his the slightest object in Nature’s works, a tree, a a pistol from a valise at our bed’s head, we rushed skirmishes from time to time kept alive the &r- 
white face. This was more than Fay could calmly flower, or atone of music, touching upon some sen- up tlie winding stairway, and burst into the room d°r of both hosts, till at length, at dawn on Satur- 
endure; although timid and fearful, she was gen- sitive chord of our recollection, liiiks the present whence tlic sound proceeded; as we entered, a bri- ( kiy, the eleventh of October, the signal for a gen¬ 
erous and impulsive; quick as thought she sprang with the past, and wafts us back over the turlm- gand-like looking figure escaped from a window cral onset was given. With one loud slioutofAl- 
from the horse upon which she sat behind Castillia, lent ocean of manhood, to the bright, gliding riv- opening out upon a sloping roof. We discharged lah-Akbar (God is great,) the Arab horsemen 
and, taking her handkerchief from her pocket, she cr of earlier years. the pistol at the retreating murderer without charged like a tempest upon rheir foe, but the deep 

wiped the blood from the young man’s bruised And so we thought, as leaning against the crag- effect. columns of the Franks did not bend before the 

face. gy rock, gazing calmly upon the scene below, little Then we turned toward the bed, and beheld a klast. “Like a wall of iron," says the chronicler, 

A jealous fire shot into Norwah’s cyes. reckoning of those higher Alps, those mountain ghastly spectacle; there lay the body of our land- “ like a rampart of ice, the men of the north stood 

“ The pale face shall die li/ce a dog if the white acclivities which we have been doomed to climb lady, with a frightful wound, entirely severing the unmoved by the frightful shock." All day long 

sqnaw gives him kindness." and surmount, the impediments aud difficulties of windpipe, and in various places wounds inflicted th e charges were renewed and as often as thev 

k ~ 1-- 1- . _1 4.1, _ 1 __.1 .I _ 1 - 1 , . ___ __ A .-V 1 I... • * _ . .. J 


As he spoke he seized the girl roughly, and after-life. betokened the tiger-like ferocity of the murderer. were renewed, they broke in pieces on that move- 

again bound her securely, and placed her upon the The morning sun had climbed up the blue ether Life was uttcrerly extinct; and even as we stood ,ess zone of pikes and swords. Blood flowed in 
horse; then the party set out as rapidly as possi- until it reached iis meridian altitude; we had gazing at the agonized face of the dead, we were Streams. The great leaders animated their troops 
ble, with their miserable captives, whose trials had sketched some of the more prominent features of arrested by panics in the neighborhood to whom % prodigious displays of prowess; the ringing 
but commenced. the scene around us, and made several applications the alarm had been given, and held to answer the vr y of Abd-el-Rahman*was heard incessantly above 

Well is it for us, weak mortals, that the Book to a small spiritual friend which we carried in case charge of murder. the din of battle, and the ponderous hatchet of 

of fate is hidden from our dim eyes. Well for the of need in a small compartment of our haversack, It was a somewhat unpleasant, nay, a dangerous Karl fell incessantly upon the heads of his enemies 



Original, t 

LINES TO MISS LIZZIE C. 1 

}fTVWAS in the balmy summer time, 

JL W hen flowers decked the lea, 

Aud birds amid the foliage green 
Poured forth sweet melody: 

I sat within the village chuicn, 

The church was plain and old, 

But men come there to worship God, 

And not to worsldp gold, 

Among the many fair and young, 

Who, on the Sabbath day, 

Within that quiet village church 
Would come to sing and pvay, 

Was one, a maiden, heavenly lair, 

The fairest maid, 1 ween, 

That mortal ever looked upon, 

At least, I’ye never seen 

A lovelier being on the earth, 

And yet her look was sad; 

I knew that life, to her, had been 
N ot all of sunsliine glad, 

I gazed with interest on her face 
And longed to know her well; 

She seemed to charm all those around 
As if by magic spell. 

For many a Sabbath did I watch 
Her sad and gentle smile. 

Her countenance, so pure and sweet, 

So fiee from every guile; 

At length I learned that death had stole 
Her sister dear away, 

And that she mourned her heavy loss 
The more each passing day. 

A sweeter face I’ve never seen 
Than this fair vroman had, 

And now 1 wish that sunshine bright 
Would make her life less sad; 

Thatflowcre of love and heavenly hope 
May cheer her on the way 
That leads to where she’ll meet the lost 
In lands of perfect day. o. J. a. 


naci somewuat overpowered us, anci tired nature s evidence ot Zitella, who proved that our guide The issue of this stupendous conflict was doubt- 
sweet restorer coming to us on balmy wings, we down the declivities of the Jura, incited by the do- ful until the tenth hour of the day (about four 
sank into repose as calmly, upon the sterile moun- sire of gold, was the murderer. She had seen him o’clock,) when a division of Basques and Aquitains 
tain brow, as a tired child upon its mother’s enter hor mother’s apartment, but, paralyzed with led by Duke Eudo, fell secretly upon the camp of 
breast. . fear, was unable cither to give the alarm or aid the Arabs and massacred the guards. The tumult 

How long we remained m tins state of uncon- the victim. Many a time since then, revolving the and cries of distress attracted a large body of 
sciousness we cannot now determine; but were picturesque beauties of tho valley of Chamouni, Arabs to protect the treasure amassed in their 
awakened by a hand laid on our shoulder, and the we have fancied these realities to be the distem- tents. This movement assumed an appearance of 
appearance of an Alpine hunter, dad in the pic- pored vagaries of a dream; but truth is ever, and flight, and in an instant damaged the whole order 
turesquo costume ot the Rons des ranee—rifle slung probably will be, “ stranger than fiction." of battle. Abd-el-Rahman strove in vaiu to cor- 

across his shoulders, and iron pointed ice-pole in Subsequent disclosures placed us in possession rcct the error and re-form his lines The confusion 


wu- wuuuu uiia« Iituruouar. no was ueneaciea m me arms, the Franks prepared to resume ihc dosper- 
ters of the lull enbosomed Zurich; and, as the de- great market-square of Berne—having previously ate wrestle. As they approached the tents of the 

chmng sun shod its last faint western light, gleam- confessed the committal of the crime which he Arabs, however, they heard no sounds of nremri- 

mg with a pearly hue, upon the distant mountain- thus expatiated with his life-blood. tion, aud they saw no movements which betokened 

tops, we together entered a small tratton or eating--the presence of living men. Suspicious of an urn- 

house, at tlie mountain s base, and speedily tried Oridnai. bush. Karl sent his spies to discover Hip 


I the efforts of a keen constitutional appetite upon 
the good things spread before us. 

The lady of the establishment was an old decrip- 
id crone, who hobbled about with the aid of crutch¬ 
es, and presented a first rate fac simile of one of 
those wierd witches whom Shakspeare so adroitly 
introduced to illustrate his incantation scene in 
Macbeth—skinny, lean and meagre; a bony skele¬ 
ton, with shrivelled lips and parchment-colored, 
bloodless cheeks, she seemed like a disentombed 
body, characterized with all tlic ghastliness of the 
grave, yet possessing vitality. 

The old woman was wealthy, worth at least sixty 
thousond thalers, which (so rumor said) she had 
concealed upon the premises. Her husbnud had 
died years ago, leaving her in possession of the 
chalet which she now occupied, and tho caro of an 
only daughter, Hie blooming Zitella, who might 
now be some nineteen years of age. Not upon Lho 


Original. 

THE REWARD. 

H OW oft beneath the world’s cold frown, 
A noble spirit hath been crushed, 

And by misfortune’s careless blasts. 

A thousand sweetest voices hushed. 


Thus earthly angels oft endure 
The greatest pain, the deepest. 
And oh! the aneuish of their sc 


j ne gi eiuesi pam, tnc deepest woe; 
nd oh! the anguish of their souls. 
No one but they can ieel aud know. 


The truest hearts, how oft they sigh 
Amid their persecutions sore; 

But love, the motive of their deeds, 

Impels them onward, as before. 

0, happy souls—blest saints of God, 

Who for humanity can mourn; 

Heed not tlie cruelties of earth, 

For soon lo glory ye’ll be borne. 

A. W. Orwig. 


tion, aud they saw no movements which betokened 
- the presence of living men. Suspicious of an mn- 
busli, Karl sent his spies to discover the meaning 
of the silence. They gradually picked their way 
over the bodies of countless dead to the outmost 
tents and fouud them empty. They entered others 
and those, too, were void. All were empty. Un¬ 
der the shadows of the night the Moslemah had 
stealthily departed, leaving their booty and equi¬ 
page, all but their horses and arms, a ‘harvest for 
the conquerors. Europe was rescued, Christianity 
triumphed, Karl the hero forever of Christian civ 
ihzatioii. Karl did not pursue tho retreating 
Moors, but, after collecting his plunder, returned 
into Australia, ilis renown now filled the world 
and he availed himself of the interest and terror 
excited by his name to consolidate his power in 
the three kingdoms. Even while his strong arm 
had been turning back the tide of Saracen invasion, 
the leudes of Burgundy were plotting a rebellion 
m Ins rear. A swift and terrible retribution over¬ 
took then* treason. 
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WHAT IS A KISS? 

W HAT is a kiss? I fliin would know,* 

Can any mortal to' me show 
To what it doth pertain ? 

Is it ail object bright and fair, 

A viewless form of empty wr, 

Or phantom of the brain. 

Is it the sweets the lover rips 
From off the dewy nectared lips 
Of her he calls Ins own, 

And which by him is pmed far more 
Than ail the wealth ot Croesus store, 

Or gems from every zone . 

rris something more, ’tis more than this— 
Though this may be earth’s highest bliss, 

And sweetest source of joy; 

It does disarm hate’s direst rage— 

The sorrows of the heart assuage, 

The nobiestact our lives employ. 

It is a token of friendship true. 

Sweeter than violets kissed with dew, 

When fleely, fnjly given ; 

It hath a power the heart to thrill, 

To shield from sin and guard irom ill, 

Like fairy-baud from Heaven. 

It is a seal of fondest love, 

Draped by the angels from above. 

Where all is joy and peace ; 

A link that binds fond heart to heart, 

With golden bands that ne’er shall part 
Till time itself shall cease. J 0. M. 


WAVEELEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEEAEY EEPOSITOEY, 

I behold the two females —otic very large anil tall; I with her, and there she shall remain until she 
the other very small, graceful, aud closely veiled comes to her senses . tIlnll „ ht , ore „ ln . 


( from henri to foot. 

“I am Zero Ida, the chciftain’s daughter,” said 
the small veiled figure as she advanced. 

“ And I am called Sir Godfrey, the knight of the 
concliant lion,” courteously replied the captive. 

“ I would knowhow you arc, and if I can ren¬ 
der you any assistance,” again spoke Zcrelda. 


“ Then that will ho forever,” thought Zerclda, 
u for never would I live with an infidel—much loss 
so crcat, so base a one as the king.” 

Weeks passed on, and she refused; finally she 
answered, languidly: 

“Let me out; give me but three weeks to pre¬ 
pare, and at the end of that time I will go any- 


“ Noble ladv, accept mv thanks, and believe I where you choose to send me. 
can never express mv gratitude for such kindness “You held out a long time, said her maid, 

and condescension. I am some better, I think, and “ Yes, and I am as firm now as cvei. 

I have everything I need.” . But did you not promise to do as your father 

“ Despair not, then, gallant knight; bear up wished?” 
with courage; recover, and I promise you that you I promised at the end of three weeks to go any 

shall be free/’ where he chose to send me, but at the end of that 

Under similar circumstances, in any times, such time I shall not be here.” . 

a visit would have been thankfully received, but “ Where are you going? asked the maid, in as- 
in those days of chivalry it was doubly appro- tonisliment. , „ ^ 

ciated. The bravo knight’s heart leaped high at To England—the land of the Christians— the 

these words • hope again took the place of despair, land whore the true God is worshipped, and the 

I.... I . - 1 . " X m L 1 nrwl frnnfon Ofl A 


while he exclaimed— 


Original. 

THE MEMORY OF THEE. 

T HE memory of thee, now o’er me stealing. 

Bids the past awaken and all doubts dispell 
Bid bones revive I have so vainly cherished, 

Hopes I have too vainly strived to quell. 

We, who have loved in other days so blindly, 

Are we now doomed eternity to part? 

We, who, when we met, was bliss supreme, 

When eye answered eye—heart answered heart! 

The memory of thee—why does it homit me? 

Whv will tliv image ever till my heart? 

Waking or dreaming, ’tis ever near me, 

Bringing with it echoes of the heart? 

Echoes of the happy days we’ve pa-sed together 
Ere our hearts weie sundered by that cruel vow! 
Enough! euough! The dreamy words are spoken; 
All is over—we are strangers now. Ella. 

THE FUNERAL TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION. 

A LETTER from Munich, under date of March 
12th, gives the following very interesting re- 


Noblc lady, I can never thank you enough for man’s equal. 


(land where a woman is loved and treated as a ( ciml of the funeral of Thiersch: 


The rain poured in torrents, and our umbrella 



Written for the Waverlcy Magazine. 

ZERELDA. 


“The red cross flics in Holy Land, 

The Saracen Ids crescent waves, 

And English Richard's gallant band 
Seek proud renown or glorious graves.’ 

T HE story that I would tell you, reader, hap¬ 
pened many hundred years ago. It was in the 
time of the crusaders, when nil Europe seemed fired 
with hut one desire—one ambitiou—that of rescu¬ 
ing the Holy Land from the Mahomeclans. Many 
thousands had gone before; but few, very few had 
returned, and they only to tell of unending hard¬ 
ships—the strength of the enemy, the pestilence, 
the famine, the heat of the burning climate, and 
that their companions were all dead, and that Pnl- 
istine was still undelivered. Dreadful was this in¬ 
telligence; vet, so far from intimidating others, it 
only aroused their energies, and made them more 
resolute—more enthusiastic in the cause. 

About this time Richard Cocur deLion ascended 
the throne, and now he determined to gratify his 
long-cherished ambitiou—that of going on a cru¬ 
sade. An army was soon raised, allies were quick¬ 
ly found, and soon a hundred thousand fighting 
men were ready. It was a grand sight—that army, 
with its kings, princes, dukes, counts, priests, 
bishops, knights, and soldiers—all in proud mili¬ 
tary array—all filled with the loftiest enthusiasm, 
and all determined to rescue the Holy Land, or 
perish in the attempt. 

It was night, and lights gleamed from every 
apartment, of the chieftain’s magnificent palace. A 
party of Christians had that day been surprised and 
overtaken; the Saracens had been victorious; sev¬ 
eral prisoners had been taken, and now a great 
feast was given in honor of the occasion. The ta¬ 
bles were furnished in nil the magnificence of 
oriental splendor; grand music was performed; 
many warriors were assembled; and there was 
merrv laughing, jesting, boasting, (for it was no 
slight thing to gain even a little victory over King 
Richard’s men,! and on every countenance sat 
pride, joy, and exultation. 

Away off in a distant cell of the palace was a 
very different scene. Upon a low couch in one 
comer of the room, pale, sick, and dreadfully ; 
wounded, lay a captive knight. lie heard the 
merriment of the infidels—the distant sound of the 
music; but to his cars they brought only disap- j 
pointment aud despair. Where now were all of 
his honors, his hopes, liis bright dreams? Then i 
came visions of his far-off home—his loved mother i 
and sweet sister—thoughts of what lie had left for 
fame and glory, and what he had undergone; aud 
how now had it all ended? In wounds, suffering, 
imprisonment, and perhaps death. 

“ Arc you sure that nil is quiet?” ] 

“ Yes,'my mistress.” 

“ Then adjust my veil, and let us go,” quickly 
commanded the young girl. 

“ And you are determined to go?” said the maid. 
“I am,” she replied firmly. 

“Think well what you do?” again pleaded the 
maid. 

“ I have tlionght,” was the reply; “ and now, in 
return, I ask you to think. Place yourself in the. J 
poor knight’s condition, and only imagine how i 
you would feci far away from home—away from 
all friends, among strangers, sick, wounded, aud I 
a prisoner. Then, too, lie is a Christian; and so i 
very brave—fought so gallantly, and was only ] 
captured when lie could no longer fight.” < 

“ It is indeed hard.” i 

“ And oil!” continued the young girl, “ if you 
had only seen him yesterday when lie was brought : 
in, his wouuds all bleeding, and his face so pale, 
yet so calm, so noble. Oh! it was enough to have 
moved the heart of a savage ” 

“ Take care, my mistress; think not too much of 
this handsome stranger; remember that you are 
already promised.” 

The young girl glanced at her sharply, while she 
replied, impatiently—“ I am but too well aware of 
that fact; mention it not again.” 

“But have you considered the terrible conse¬ 
quences if you "are found out?” 

“ Nevertheless I will go,” she said, firmly. 

“ Again let me ask you to think of your father’s 
disposition—his temper, and his unrelenting will.” 

“Pear uot; I will be responsible,” was the re¬ 
ply. “ Come.” 

The maid took the lantern and the two passed 
out. Many long steps they descended, muny wind¬ 
ings, many long halls they traversed, and they ar¬ 
rived at the prison door. Quickly the key was 
produced, the door unlocked, and the two entered. 
The lantern cast a dim light over the features of 
the unfortunate crusader; the face, though still 
pale, was very handsome, intellectual and prepos¬ 
sessing. Ho looked up in astonishment when he 


those kind, sweet words; should I recover, and “WhatI leave your country and your kindred afforded but very slight protection against it. 
am free, ask what you will and it shall be done.” forever?” # , Long and splashy was the way to the graveyard, 

“ I wish no recompense,” replied Zcrelda; “I “ Yes, I hate their religion—I hate their manners and many who, like us, went there, made aregu- 
only ask you to try to be cheerful—try’to got well. —I hate their customs, and why should I stay? j ar slough of the road. The graveyard itself is a 
Say nothing of this visit, and I will come again. “ But if we are caught we shall certainly be put reu i city of the dead, since most of the graves are 
Good night.” to death.” buildings of great architectural beauty, or fine 

It was a short visit that she paid—few words “ Come what will, I will go. statues. For nearly a quarter of an hour we 

that she spoke, yet they made Sir Godfrey very •• •• - - - # “/• walked between these lofty monuments, until wo 

happy, and filled him with bright, beautiful hopes King Richard had everywhere been victorious, arrived at the entrance of the hall which divides 
for the future. Ho should again be free; he should but upon arriving in front of Jerusalem, and stop- the old churchyard from the new, and forms the 
again return to his conntrv; ho should again see ping to review his forces, he found, greatly to his entrance proper for carriages. Hero is a building 
home. Then, too, he had that sweet, musical mortification; that his array was so weakened by devoted to the keeping of the dead, for two davs, 
voice to think of—those kind words—that slight, fatigue, sickness, and even victory, that ho could ere finally they are placed into the ground. But 
figure—the very personification of grace, and the proceed no farther; and, though now in sight of when decomposition takes place before the expir- 
promise that she would come again. He did not the long-coveted prize, yet he was unable to take at ion of this term, they are buried immediately, 
see her face; but ho was very sure that the pos- possession. A truce was soon made for three Here we stood gazing at the carriages which cou- 
sessor of so much grace, that sweet voice, those years; the Christians wore to retain possession of stantly arrived. Councillors of every degree, pro- 
lovely hands, and that noble heart, must be very all the sea ports; pilgrims were allowed to go and f es sors in their uniforms, the Rector Magnifious 
beautiful. t worship unmolested at the Holy Sepulchre, and with a train of attendants, stars, princes, military 

Days rolled on, and every evening, at the peril of the crusaders returned home. officers, and hosts of students on foot, with caps 

her life, did Zcrelda visit the prisoner. Many del- Sir Godfrey returned to England, and his hopes of every color, came to pay the last honors to 
icacies she sent him—every attention was paid him, beat high as he neared his home. He arrived at Thiersch. 

until even his prison was made pleasant and coin- the castle gate; he saw the dear old home; and And who is Thiersch? many an unscientific 
Portable. In return Sir Godfrey told her of his His mother, sister, and a long train of servants reader will ask. Frederick von Thiersch was the 

llAtYl/'—MlAir QT-nn t. lfino* lnv<*lv miCCIl. wamors. /mmn nnt nrnlonnw, him hnnlr U u ennr tllAm nil iriAOf nmin/knf nhilAin'ol Ap a>vmnniri It nil huan 


home—their great king, lovely queen, warriors, 
beautiful ladies, grand feats and gallant knights. 


came out to welcome him back. He saw them all most eminent philogist of Germany; had been 
—but where was Zcrelda, his beautiful Zcrelda? Professor of Ancient Languages for nearly forty- 


Hc told her of liis God, gave her his Bible and He asked for her, and his heart sank within him five years, five times Rector Magnificus, President 
taught her his religion. as he hoard their answer that, she had not been of the Royal Academy, and was the bearer of some 

Time passed on, and every day the knight he- seen or heard from. He had gained fame and thirteen crosses of honor, of different countries, 
came more and more attached to the Saracen, and honors; he had returned safely home; he was stir- Ho was beloved by all the students as a faiher,bc- 
every day he grew more anxious to see the beauti- rounded by friends, and yet he was sad, lonely, cause lie was kind to them as a father. In solemn 
fnl face which he imagined her veil concealed. He wretched. What had become of Zerelda? Had procession his body was borne to the grave, the 
wondered how she looked, and hoped that the she been caught and murdered by her cruel father? simple coffin surmounted by the Professor’s hat 
next time she would remove the veil; but still Zc- Had she been sent bv force to the king? Had she and sword, and by a laurel crown. An eminent 
relda came, and still she wore that provokiug veil, been captured, and’was she now suffering cruel Protestant divine, tall and serious, held a .short 
What should ho do? how should he gain a glimpse confinement, or had she died on her way to Eng- but impressive funeral sermon, and the body was 
of that countenance ? At last a happy thought land ? consigned to earth. 

struck him; he would ask her to read for him. Days, weeks, months, and even years passed on, There the matter might have ended; but one of 
and the next time she came the request was made, and still Sir Godfrey mourned. There wero times the old Professors, impatient to testify his grief 
“With pleasure,” she answered; uud immediate- even when his thoughts were distracting, and he for his departed friend in public, drew a long pa¬ 
ly the veil was thrown gracefully back—the Bible would rush for miles through park and forest, in per from liis pocket, and, to the terror of all. be¬ 
lie had given her was produced, and she com- vain trying to forget. At last he gave up all hope gun to read in a quaking, lecture, recitation voice, 
mcnced. of her ever coming, and determined to go iu search a long rigmarole of superb hyperboles, extolling 

And Sir Godfrey, what did he see? Was it a face of Zerelda. the worth of the departed. Thicker and faster 

beautiful, common, ugly, or hideous ? Ho looked, “ Sir Godfrey, Sir Godfrey!” exclaimed a voice, fell the rain—more and more impatient grew the 
and all the beauties lie had ever dreamed or read as one evening lie was rushing madly through the multitude. At List it greatly diminished, and only 
of in romance were as nothing when compared to streets of London. He turned, and the next mo- the immediate friends of the speaker and the 
Zerelda. All his brightest visions were more than meat a figure fell swooning in liis arms. mourners remained to hear the end. 

realized, for she was beautiful beyond description. “ Zerclda, Zcrelda, is it, can it be you?” ex- The newer part of the churchyard is surrounded 


and a reply required. 

Zcrelda blushed, turned over the leaves of her 
Biiilc, and sweetly answered— 


“ * Where thou gocst I will go; thy people shall f or 
be my people; thy God my God; where thou diest • « 

I will die, and there will be buried also!”” « 

Sir Godfrey’s delight was too deej) for utterance. « 

He could only exciaitn “ bless you,” and press the << 
jewelled hand reverentially to his lips. « 

liis health and wounds improved rapidly after •p 
this; in a few wrecks ho was well, and was in- j n , r . 
formed that all now was ready for his departure. | >v r' 

“ But .von will go with me?” he said to Zerclda. ^y a . 

“ No, no, that would never do.” jr 

Sir Godfrey looked at her in astonishment. A 
What! leave her behind? What would the world, °f 
fame, freedom—what would everything he w ithout 'J cr 
her? He had never thought of such a thing. 

“ Then I will come alter you ?” he said. , A 

“No, no.” . 7 

• v 1 011 ' v *l* rome to the English camp?” England’s Greatest and noblest kni<Hits rniiu-onnuis mm isunmis, an m rnc same order, 

“ No, I should certainly be discovered.” England s greatest ana nomest knights. JlIlcI each preceded by a band of nmric, a carriage 

“What.then? -—- containing the seniors, and attended by several 

“ I will go to England, and await, your coming. Original. marshals. 

;; ^ 1C lo 11 ^ tedious, dangerous route.” COME TO HARDIN ISLE. Thus, malting altogether a very long procession, 

Talk not to me ol danger; remember, I am a and presenting a very imposing appearance, the 

js°u1 fing uilknown *** tl.ee, V****d through several streets, and out ro 

ih u tlimg unknow n , And wish thee here, if but a while, the graveyard. Grouped around Thiersch s grure, 

Since I think of it more, yours maybe the To dwell on this sweet isle with me; the students listened to a short and solemn nd- 

best plan. Ion will go to London, give this ring dress, remembering liis learning, liis virtues and 

to my mother as a token from me, and stay with Whore songsters rare each morning hail, his kindness. They then sung one of those mourn- 

her till 1 come. This war cannot last much long- Willi music sweet while in their bow’ers; fill parting songs, which arc nowhere found more 

Cl" peace must soon be made, and then we shall Where, bending in I lie mimic r«Io, touchimt, and contninimr a deeper million than 

meet ajjiiin.” Are teen the beauteous tinted flowers; uinoiifr the German students. The music nccotn- 

Tlto last words were spoltcn, the Inst pood-bye panied it, and solemnly rolled the waves of melody 

said, and they parted. Zerelda to muse upon the J hnmmhiebwimeet over the grave of the tlead Professor, 

past, and to dream of the happy future; and S.r Am] . mid fl £ we ,. a stray, After the conclusion of this ceremony the pro- 

Godfrey to wnn new hi mo and honors. The prison Till days decline bids all retreat; cession left in the same order, and marched to 

was well watched—all was well guarded; but what the open space before the Sondlimron gate. There 

man ever out-manouvered a woman? Zcrelda had Where runs a brook‘‘through banks of green,’’ forming two mighty circles, each student threw 
said that lie should be free, and when the time Where off. alone, I muring stray, liis siilf burning torch info the centre where the 

came all was so well planned that lie escaped with- A V,l lhi V k 1 !® r ° r f^uMe alien, heaped up flambeaus, in two mutiny piles raised 

out the least difficulty, and nil so well managed Who dwells lrom me so lar away their brilliant flames aloft. The five different 

n«»he terduc cenia be found, and not once wll<?n Na(nro slccps , and Mm , eams bands of music united, and jointly played that air 

was /.etcIda suspected. rpj ie „ 0 j ( j eu ptars in azure «ea * 6 which is the hymn of universities. 

But u short time would now elapse before Zcrel- ’Tis then vou come, in happy dreams. Then the triple hurrah was brought to fhc mem- 

da, according to her lather s promise, was to be T 0 dwell on this sweet isle with me. orv of the departed Professor, and tho students 

given to their king. The union had always been dispersed, to hasten their “ Kncipcrciii,” jovial 

repulsive to Zcrelda; hut now she hated the very 0 come to me, oh come, my dear, , feasts, which were especially grand that i/i'tiir, to 

idea, and was determined, at all hazards, not to I long to see tliy suunv smile; do honor to the name of Thiersch. Speeches 

go. So when the time came, greatly to her fath- Tliv gentle voice again to hear, songs, witticisms, and immense feats of heer- 

Cl ’s surprise aud indignation, Zerelda refused to 0 come 8 " cct 0,1<J ’ *° Avavnv^WALi.ACTs dri,,kin - fo ™ thc cllirf features of those feast*, 

__ _ ' I and tobacco smoke is not wanting to end its charm. 

You arc mad,” cried tho enraged father. -** «•••► **- Next day most of the students suffered from the 

hat! refuse so great an honor? Are you in Ionohance of tiie Would.—A man who has excesses of thc previous night, hut enough of them 

vest?” taken liis ideas of mankind from the study alone, rallied to form quite a respectable and numerous 

T am,” she replied. generally comes into the world with a heart, melt-! deputation, to wait upon ilic relatives of the tie- I 

But you shall go.” ingat every* fictitious distress. Thus he is induced | ceased and condole with them. A week afterwards j 

No, never. I hate the man, and I will never by misplaced liberality to put himself into thc in- j those students not members of the eorp> also held | 

* (ligent circumstances of thc person he relieves.— n torchlight procession, much in the style as die ' 


tijougnt, rrom a tong sleep. a iuw uiys uncr, me corps 01 smuenrs united 

“ Where am I?” she asked, dreamily. l J °ld a torchlight procession in honor of the 

Sir Godfrey* sprang to her side, his whole face Professor. They started from the academy 
radiant with joy*. This was what he had prayed buildings at about seven o’clock in the evening. 


‘ Safe, dearest, and with friends.” 

‘ Sir Godfrey, is it you, or do I dream ?” 

‘ Yes, darling;” and tenderly ho bent over her. 
‘ Arc we free ?” 

‘ Yes, darling, free forever.” 


First came tho Bavarians. They* were preceded 
by a brass band, and a carriage containing the 
seniors of the corps. Then marched a handsome 
young man, who was marshal of the day, and con¬ 
sequently attired in what students call * Kanoncn- 
wiehs.” His legs were encased in tight breeches 


Then followed a short recital of Zerelda’s suffer- of white leather, and in high Wellington boots. A 
ings since they parted; how she had been treated sc;ir f of white and blue silk adorned bis person, 
b.v her father; how she had been captured on her a, )d a very small round cap, embroidered all over 
way to England, and bow she had escaped. with silver leaves, sut jauntily upon the front part 


Original. 

COME TO HARDIN ISLE. 

T?M dwelling on a sunny isle, 

I And in my muting flunk of thee, 

And wish thee here, if but u while, 

To dwell on this sweet isle with me; 

Whore songsters rare each morning hail, 

Willi music sweet while in their bow’ers; 

Where, bending in the mimic gale, 

Are seen the beauteous tinted flowers; 

And where the butfci flics, so gay, 

And humming bees, together meet, 

And ! mid the flowers wanton stray, 

Till days decline bids all retreat; 

Where runs a brook “ through banks of green,” 
Where off. alone, I muting stray, 

And think of her of gentle mien, 

Who dwells from me so far away 

When Nature sleeps, and brightly gleams 
The golden stars in azure sea, 

’Ti8thcu vou come, in happy dreams. 

To dwell on tins sweet isle with me. 

0 come fo inc, oh come, my dear, 

I long to see thy sunny smile; 

Tliv gentle voice again fo hear, j 

0 come sweet one, to Hardin Tsle. 

Augustus Wallace. 


“ You arc mad,” cried the enraged father. 
“What! refuse so great an honor? Are you in 
earnest?” 

“I am,” she replied. 

“ But you shall go.” 


“ Wretch, you shall me this step. To the prison J Goldsmith. 


| one described. 
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Written for the AVaverley Magazine, 
COURTING. 

W ANDERING tip and down the world, 
The trouble oj my lile 
Has been to iind a help-mate, 

A kind and loving wile; 

Find one so near perfection 
None can detect a flaw; 

One, who would e'er consider 
My slightest wish as law. 

I do not know the reason 
So many should refuse; 

I'm sure a belter husband 
None e'er will chance to choose,* 

I know l ! m facinnting, 

Know youth and wealth are mine: 

I caunot see why ladies 
The honor should decline. 

I first did ask Miss Sally 
To join her lot with mine, 

But she did quickly answer, 

Perhaps you’d think it fine 
That one so young and lovely 
(As people say f am,) 

Should condescend to marry 
So little of a man. 

I then proposed to Man*, 

And she did soon declare 
That she would never marry 
A mail who had red hair; 

But, bless me. would you think it, 

I learned, 1 lint very’day, 

That for her raven tiesses 
A barber slic did pay 

I next did ask Miss Lucy— 

Perhaps a mouth or two— 

But when 1 popped the question 
Into a rage she flew! 

Wondering if I was crazy! 

Thought 1 had cracked my head 
To think a maid of forty 
Would marry simple "Ned. 

I’ve searched in vain to find one 
Just suited to my mind; 

And, after courting many, 

Think Love must sure be blind; 

But on the world is rolling, 

And eve succeeding noon, 

Warns me that age is coming, 

And 1 must marry soon. 

And noiv to you, fair ladies, 

An oiler I will muke— 

To wed the very first one 
Who will a liusband take; 

Providing you are handsome, 

Have plenty of the gold; 

Wear nothing Jalse about you, 

Aud never learned to scold. 

But, you will please remember, 

M.y age is niiutij-three ; 

My hair, which once was flaxen, 

I never more shall see; 

Mv luce, it is a beauty, 

None can with me "compare; 

Just tell me, when ) ou’ie ready, 

And you shall lin’d me there. 

Ned Jack80x. 

OrigiuuL 

THE EED MAN'S SACBIEICE. 

A SKETCH OP BORDER LIFE. 

BV I1AL 11AKPER. 


I venged upon the murderers of his kindred; other-1 “ Warrior, vou should not yet have ventured I his gaze rested on the form of an Indian warrior, 

_• - i , .... . . ’ • . • ... . . .. .. ... 1 ..._in tlin r>r>ntl*n Df tllR R riRVllYlODt 


struggled forward; laboring under the pain of his mischief lies dead at your feet.” tion which immediately rose m his mind. How 

unhealed wounds, liestruggled forward and finally “Me ’bey, my white brother/’ answered the did lie enter?” , . 

reached the settlement of the white hunters, cm savage. “The red man can forgive; but if the But how did the captive so quickly recognize the 
ti rely destitute. But the night’s rest, and the fire-water man had lived, Shenoah would have intruder, whenhis prison was so dark as to> cause 
fresh coni-cake and venison lie had partaken, had liis scalp!” him to strain 1 \ls eyes to catch the slightest glimpse 

which the young wife of his benefactor prepared “ Rest upon my shoulder, red man,” responded of the walls of the hut on either side, a snort tune 
for him, and the dressing of his wound by her Howard. “ and return with me to my cabin. My previous? His eyes instinctively turned towards 
gentle fingers, had caused him to feel wholly re- friends,” he continued, turning to the others, “I the door,which he found ajar, and through which 
eruited; and, after the young hunter, taking his am as sorry as you can be that there lias been was streaming fair Luna’s silvery beams, 
wife, went into the forest on liis accustomed or- blood shed; hut Welch has been a troublesome The mystery now solved, Howard turned toward 


evious? His eyes instinctively turned towards 
e door,which he found ajar, and through which 
as streaming fair Luna’s silvery beams. 

The mystery now solved, Howard turned toward 


rand, the warrior left the hospitable cabin, intend- man since be first came among us. Thank God lie the warrior, whom lie supposed to be his old jail¬ 
ing to resume his journey without that knowledge has not relatives to know of Ins fate. I would ad- or, and was about to address him, when the latter 

of his host; not from ingratitude, however, for the vise that you bury the body in the forest, out of spoke, in a low tone of voice, and approaching 

kindness of the white hunter had awaked an ever- sight, that we may have nothing to remind us of nearer the prisoner. 


lasting friendship in the savage’s mind. the only broil whic] 

As the warrior left the cabin and was proceed- Supporting tlic 
ing towards the forest lie was hailed by one of the cecded to his cabin 
settlers—a character universally despised by the 
pioneers for his laziness, and many other defects Chapter 

of character; in fact, he was mosliy disliked be- HP HE sun was d< 
cause lie w;as the only drone in the hive, and but X pleasant autum 
for liis jovial spirits, he would long ago have been bare of tlieir verda 
cast from the settlement, who, beckoning the war- reddish hue; and \ 


rior to stop as he halloed to him, approached. The the rapid approach of winter. 

man, whose name was Artcnuis Welch, was evj- An hour before Edward Howard—the champion , 
dentiv partially under the effect of liquor, or, to of the Indian warrior, Shenoah, (who had left the j tribe of my red brother?” 
use a nautical phrase, was about “ half seas over,” settlement a day or two subsequent to tlic events “A war-party of my tri 


the only broil whichever arose among us.” “Docs not my white brother remember me? 

Supporting tlic reeling warrior, Howard pro- Docs he not remember Shenoah?” 
cecded to his cabin. Though extremely surprised to discover the 

- warrior whom he had, like the good Samaritan of 

Chapter II.—The Sacrifice. old, assisted, by binding up his W’ounds, and giviug 

T HE sun was declining in all its glory upon a him food and clean raiment, in him who stood be- 
pleasant autumnal day. The forest trees were fore him, yet Howard had sufficient presence of 
bare of tlieir verdant foliage; the grass of a dead, miutl to restrain outwardly his surprise, and tak- 
reddish hue; and the aspect of nature betokened the warrior’s hand, and warmly pressing it, he 


said, in the same low tone: 

“ Can it he possible that I am a prisoner to the 


tribe unfortunately captur- 


ticntly lor a while, until at last his brow darkened, and entered the forest path. He pursued his way 110 has n< >w come to set him free.” 

and lie laid his hand upon his knife. along the patli for some lime without seeing any “ What! then you have interceded with your 


4 Yes, ycou!” responded Welch. 


looked it all distance, and lie haul long since passed its tcrinhm- “Alas! no, my brother, that would be useless, 
tion, for a mile or more, "when suddenly he discov- despite Shenoah’s influence with the chief. But 
aw akened, ered, a few rods ahead, the object of his search—a six suns ago, three of our young men—one the 
4 Jist take a noble buck, who, liis foe being to windward of him, sou of the chief—-fell into the hands of a party of 


said, wiping ms mouth upon his coat-sleeve— no greater lent than the most inexperienced hunter uers, ana lorcca to return; on the way my white 
“ Ncow you’ve seen me drink, you’d better follow could lmvc accomplished; and, making a slight brother was captured bv them; and not even the 
I suit.” noise, enough to attract the buck’s attention, the chief’s command, should he bo so disposed, could 

The warrior again closely scrutinized the flask, latter, with a snort of alarm, flew like the wind liberate you.” 
then smelt of the liquor, and gave utterance to an- through the forest. “ Then—then, indeed, there is no escape from 

other emphatic “ Ugli-lil” But his curiosity over- But as rapid as was his flight, the practiced eye my doom!” exclaimed Howurd, dcspondingly. 
mastered him, and he allowed a lew* drops of the of the hunter calculated how*' far lie should allow “ Not so, my brother,” whispered Shenoah; “did 
fiery fluid to trickle down his throat. The taste him to go ere lie tired, and liis rifle was to his I not say I had come to free you?” 
begat a desire to taste more, and he had swallowed shoulder ere the deer had reached the point, al- “You did; but it is not in my red brother’s 
a large table-spoonful, when he exclaimed, with though he accomplished the distance at about the power, as he has just confessed.” 
satisfaction— same time it would have taken a locomotive under “Shenoah said not that it was not within his 


will suffer at the stake ratlicr than peril the life of 
one so generous.” 

“ My white brother offends Shenoah,” said the 

l their mirth with his, at the ridiculous efforts of uose at liana, the young man drew ins'limiting- Indian; “ does he not know that honor is the most 
savage to keep liis feet, and his tierce fury and knife, and, as lie was about to draw* its edge across sacred principle of the red-man, and if the life of 
tenuring gestures at them; for he had not lost the deer’s throat, a yell fierce and loud resounded one who lias been land to him is in danger, it is 
is senses entirely, and partially understood the through the forest; and, as he instinctively put his duty to rescue him, even at the expense of his 


Chapter T.—TUe Red Man and his Champion. wain, lie reeled almost to tlie ground. deer s passage. -will suffer at the stake ratlicr than peril the life of 

T 11E sun was at its meridian, pouring down its Welch*# loud laughter soon brought all tlic set- , He reached the spot where the buck lay, now’en- one so generous.” 

noontide heat upon a settlement situated in the tiers who were at home to the spot, and they unit- tirely lifeless; and, resting his rifle against a tree “My white brother offends Shenoah,” said the 

eastern portion of what is now a nourishing ed their mirth w ith liis, at the ridiculous efforts of riose at hand, the young man drew liis limiting- Indian; “ does he not; know that honor is the most 

western state. The embryo town consisted of the savage to keep liis feet, and his fierce fury and knife, and, as he was about to draw its edge across sacred principle of the red-man, and if the life of 
some twenty log lints, or cabins, occupied each by menacing gestures at them; for he had not lost the deer’s throat, a yell fierce and loud resounded one who lias been land to him is in danger, it is 
a fahaily of that noble, indefatigable class—the pi- bis senses entirely, and partially understood the through the forest; ami, as he instinctively put his duty to rescue him, even at the expense of his 
oncers, who have prepared, and are still prepar- purpose of Welch. forth his hand to seize his rifle, lie experienced a own?” 

ing the way for the spread of our country through It was w hen they w*crc in the midst of their whirling sensation about his head—a mist Howard was not disposed to oppose the effort 

the wilderness of the great West; clearing away glee, and the drunken warrior had just laid liis gathered before liis eyes, and throwing out bis f 0 save his life; but the thought that Shenoah’s 
all obstacles to the “onward march of empire” as hand upon his knife, that the form of a young nnns, and dutchiug at the air, ho fell insensible to jjfe would be sacrificed if he aided him to escape, 
they proceed, and leaving behind them territory man, habited as were the other settlers, bounded the ground. caused his own generous nature to rebel at the 

for new states, which is soon, almost instuntnne- into tlieir midst to the side of the Indian, and w*ith . Howard awoke to consciousness to find himself thought, and accordingly he replied as above, 

ously, occupied by another class, but of the same flashing eye exclaimed, in an Indiuu village, a prisoner, and upon tlie eve Rut iShcnoah’s response, and the form of his lovely 

kindred as Uie first—the fertilizers of the soil. “Who has done this? Who is tlic infamous ol execution—execution by that terrible means, the young wife rising before liis mind, together influ- 

Thc settlement in question was situated in the rascal who has (fared to treat my guest iu this man- lugot and stake! lie learned this from his jailor; enced him, though unwillingly, to accept the war- 

immediate centre of a small prairie, of about a mile her?” mid how* dreadful the thought that he had just re- nor’s noble proposition; aud, placing in his belt a 

iu length and breadth, anti entirely encompassed The settlers in sliamc drew back, and answered tamed to lile to die! And such a death! Could knife which his liberator handed him, to be used 
by tlie primeval forest. It w*as a wild and lovely not; but Welch, naturally of a bullying disposi- he have only never awakened—that lie might have should necessity require, the young man followed 
spot, just suited to the minds of these nature-lov- tion, and never having seen an example of the died from the efleets of the blow* lie had received! hi ni cautiously from his prison towards die forest 
ing people; and now they believed they were set- young man’s prowess, boldly stepped forward, and could he have died by way means limn this! With which they safely reached. When once there, 

tied lor life, no more to be driven onward, by the said, with an insolent leer— His return to consciousness his strength soon re- they darted quickly through the undergrowth, and 

approach of civilization, from tlieir resting-place. “ \Vnl, I reckon, youngster, I did! Deou ycou v * y cd; and, though at first in despair ol evading reaching a little opening, the young white man 
At tlie time when w*e open our sketch the male wish teu make anything eout of it?” *” Hie threatened doom, lie gradually conceived a discovered therein, tied to a sapling, two horses, 

portion of the inhabitants w*ere gathered at the | The young man’s hand rose and descended as hope that, by employing liis strength, he might ok- His guide unhitched one and mutinied it, bidding 
edge of the forest, around the person of an Indian quick as the flash of liis eye, and Welch lay The thought of being separated from liis Howard do likewise to the oilier animal; and urg- 

warrior. at whose ridiculous antics—caused by the stunned upon the earth for a moment; lliep. lie young and loving wile, to whom lie had but lately tlieir horses forward, they started at a rapid 
Indians' worst friend, “ fire-water,” the pioneers slowly recovered, and springing to his feet, drew a been united—ol lier anxiety at his absence—of her pace into the middle of the forest, 
were vastly enjoying themselves. One of their knife, and flew at the champion of the savage—the anguish should lie never return to her—this, to- But the sentinel whom Shenoah had gagged and 
number had, the night before, taken this warrior expression of liis eye telling his murderous inteut. £ ut her wifli the natural love ol life, caused him to bound, contrived to free his mouth from the gag, 
into liis cabin and provided him with food and But the would-be murderer w*as a little too preeip- throw* oft the feeling ol despair which had seized{ H jh 1 by his lusty cries for assistance, aroused the 
clothing; for w*heu lie applied at the pioneer’s hale, and the w*eapou was knocked from liis upon liis heart, witIt the sudden announcement ol K v liole village, who came rushing towards him— 


loor lie was destitute of raiment, and was almost hand, and sent flying among the prarie grass. For his doom, and arouse his energies to form some ■ Rio men with their weapons in hand, supposing 
umished. The Indian informed him who hud a moment only was Hie bully disconcerted; then phm ol escape. their village to be attacked by enemies, by tlie 

Jared for him that he had, with ten others of his he pulled from his belt a pistol, cocked it, and lie glanced around about him, and found his i noise of the sentinel. Tlie latter’s bands were 

tribe, been to visit u friendly tribe, some fourteen aimed it at tlie champion’s head. His linger was prison to lie, as far us he could determine from the I soou cut away; and when lie informed tlie war- 

suns’ journey from their village; and that, on re- about to press the trigger, and the young man’s interior, a structure made of logs, similar to a set- ] riors assembled of the escape of the prisoner, with 
taming, lliey ciune upon a war-party of twice their hlh was hardly worth a bear’s paw, when, as tier’s cabin, of about twelve feet square dimensions, i furious yells they ran to the place where their 
number, aud who proved to be a portion of a 1 quick asi was Welch’s movement, one of the settlers and some eight or ten leet in height; having no | horses were enclosed, and in a few moments a 

tribe between whom and their own existed a (loud- raised liis rifle to bear upon t he ruffian, and ere ihe mode of egress but the door—that is to say. no party of a dozen or more were mounted, aud in 

ly feud. The eleven consulted together and agreed latter could lire, lie fell a corpse to ihe ground, a other opening in the walls—destitute of other floor rapid pursuit of the fugitives, 

to tight to the last, for they knew that they were few drops of blood spirting from a small hole in than tlie cold, hard clay, and of everything iu Hie Shenoah had selected the fleetest horses bciong- 

discovered by their enemies; and, though they his forehead, denoting where tlic warrior’s bullet shape of furniture. ing to tlie tribe, giving the better one of the two, 

might have escaped, having the fleetest horses of had found Ins life. Howard arose and tried the door, but, as he an- with ml mi ruble disinterestedness, to Howard; and, 

the two tribes, and firmly believing that it was Eor some moments there was a deep silence, liciputed, it was fast. lie next struck each wall though not going at their animals'best speed, it 

certain death for them to meet their enemies, yet, which w'as at length broken by the young back- with his list, to see if there w as any hope of lore- was an hour or more ere they became aware of 

with true Spartan bravery—and tlieir laws with woodsman, who, approaching, and taking the hand ing one of the solid logs from its place; but they being pursued. Shenoah, being the moreexpeii- 

regavd to tieoingfrom a superior force of foes was of the settler who had done him such signal ser- were all lilted tightly to tlieir places. He felt enced w’oodsman, first caught the sound of the 

similar to the Spartan law—they determined to vice, said— about for liis hunting-knife, but the savages had pursuers’horses’hoofs beating the earth, and he 

tight and sell their lives dearly. The result of the “ Benton, I am under great obligations to you, stripped him of everything but his clothes, and he bade Howard to urge his horse a little faster; but 

battle was, that of the eleven only one was left awl not I alone; had that wretch slain me there was destitute of implements W’liich might have not yet at full speed, reserving that until time of 

alive; and lie, badly wouuded, only escaped by a would have been another who would be ineonsola- aided liis escape. use—himself setting the example, 

miracle, having chased a foeman some distance, | Ble at my loss.” After an i tie tie dual search in the dark about the The moon continued to brightly illuminate the 

and finally into a dense growth of trees, which 1 “ thanks, Howard, my boy! I owe vc many cabin for some tool to work with, to cut or dig his earth, enabling the pursued to see tlieir way, and 

grew abruptly out of tlie prairie, where, as he a kind turn; and as for your sweet little wife— way from his prison, the utter hopelessness ol' liis avoid all obstacles which otherwise would have 
raised liis tomahawk and bruised his living cne- dear little Blanche, whom, ere you knew her, was condition w*ns forced upon his mind, and, with a delayed them, and the pursuers to follow* without 
my, he stumbled over a root, and fell stiimied up- th« pride of our little community, and is now —I’d sigh of despair, tlie captive threw himself upon the hesitancy the trail of the fugitives. Without any 
on the body of his lbc. When he awoke to con- lay down my life for her if need be.” ground, and gave himself up to the harrowing obstacles 10 delay them, Shenoah knew that they 

sciousucss he fouud all traces of the conflict rc- Tlie Indian had now somewhat recovered from thought of his condition—harrowing, not alone could easily escape the pursuers; but, just as he 
moved, except the bodies of his ten friends, which the effects of the liquor, at the startling scene because of the bodily agony he must endure on tlie was thinking of this, liis horse slipped and fell, 
were deprived of their scalps, and upon which the winch hud just happened, tuid Howard, going up morrow, but because of nitlicputiuglhe anguish of throwing his rider ere he foil, despite the warrior’s 
vultures had already commenced their depreda- to him, took him by the hand, and said— liis worshipped wife, when he returns not, and that usual equestrian skill. Howard reined iu his 

... ... "Tt: a ... . . they will meet no more on earth. steed, and springing to (he ground, w*as about to 

I After tawing Ins rounds vn the manner his c#n 1 t t 1 "“ 8 6 “ ^““.Xr cnrmnst^ m K d Z™’ For a lo "S li,ne hu ln >’ l )rout ' a P on 11,0 , *wfat ^ wu-rior, wln-.i tho latter muse to his i 

rtnlc nature uuijtht, and the burvmg the twite, (0 J ,X £ ? u ,t.VIl «t Vll^r not until lie became conscious, tlmm-h ihe (bet. With their united efforts they could not 

l tlie solitary waniot commenced lu^ jouiney to his when come iq/uidi them, without ieeui<l to munbeie means of that mysterious connexion between inur- raise the fallen horse, to his feet, ami upon a close 

\ tnhe—the only idea prompting lum to do this be-1 boldly uituck tlu*m until bIuil. 1 his wus called throw- tabs, of there being another occupant of his prison I inspection, they found that in his fall lie hail 

1 ing a wish to gather a large war-party, and be re-1 ing away tlie body. t i lull himself, lie sprung to liis feet iu surprise as | broken a limb. * There wus no time to waste, for a 
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shout was heard, and the fugitives glancing hack, 
saw two warriors, who had outstripped the others, 
pressing rapidly forward. Their shout told that 
they were discovered. 

** Mount with me, Shenoah.'' exclaimed How¬ 
ard, “ and we may yet escape.” 

“ Not so, my brother; with your horse tfoubly 
burdened, we would soon be overtaken. We have 
passed the worse difficulties of the forest; your 
route is direct, and in two hours more you will 
have reached your wigwam, whore your pretty 
squaw is now anxiously awaiting you. Shenoah 
has repaid his debt; ho will 110 w intercept those 
■who are eager for your blood, and by detaining 
them you will have time to elude them.” 

“ Ho, no, Shenoah 1 Think mo not so craven as 
to desert you now. I will not do it. I will stand 
by you, and we'll both die gloriously fighting to the 
last.” 

“ My brother forgets,” said the warrior, almost 
sternly, “ Shenoah cannot raise his knife against 
his brethren.” 

“ Forgive me, forgive mo, noble warrior!” said 
Howard, offering his hand, which was clasped in 
the red-man's on the moment; I was thoughtless. 
You will forgive me, Shenoah ?” 

“ I could not bear ill-will to my white brother. 
But see! your foes will soon be upon you if you 
haste not. Flee—flee!” 

'‘Never, warrior!” exclaimed Howard, wholly 
conceiving the nobility of the Indian's character, 
and his own heart rejecting the craven thought of 
leaving him alone to bear the consequence of as¬ 
sisting in his escape, and determining to die with 
him. “ If you remain here, so do 

“ And to add to your death-agony the form of 
your loved squaw, sitting and moaiiiug in your 
wigwam for your return, and your unborn pup- 
poose never to know its father, will occur to your 
mind—” 

“ Oh, God! my wife! my wife! Deem me not 
unmanly, warrior, for my indecision; but you 
have never known the love of one so gentle and 
good-” 

“ My brother is mistaken. Shenoah, when he 
left his tribe to visit his relatives—which I have 
told you about before—left the fairest of the maid¬ 
ens of his tribe—his betrothed; when ho returned, 
though the kiuduess of his white brother and his 
squaw, she had gone to the happy hunting-grounds 
—the Mnniton had taken her away. Shenoah 
cares not to five; he would have thrown away his 
body in the earliest battle—how much sooner 
would he throw away his life to save his friend? 
Go— go ! your foes are nearing—if you would see 
your white squaw again, go! And may the Great 
Spirit bless you!” 

The young man could hesitate no longer, and 
half-led by tho.warrior, ho approached his horse, 
vaulted into the saddle, with much eiuotiou shook 
Shenoah warmly by the hand, and with a “ God 
bless you, noble Slieuoah!” bouuded forward. 

He had proceeded some distance, when, turning 
his head back, ho saw one of Ids pursuers ap¬ 
proach were the noble warrior stood, with folded 
arms, calmly awaiting his fate; he leaped from liis 
horse, and scemiugly addressed a lew words to 
Shenoah, then drew his knife and plunged it into 
the uobie-hearted Indian's bosom. 

For a moment Howard was inclined to rush | 
back and serve the perpetrator of the cold-blooded 
act in the same maimer; but his judgment tri 


Orlfdnal. 

“WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 

W HAT are the wild waves saying, 

As the gallant ships sweep" by 
Upon their sparkling foaming crests 
Beneath the summer sky? 

They tell of Hopes forever wrecked, 

Of Death in many a form, 

Of gallant crew soon lost to view 
Beneath the howling storm. 

And thus we wander o’er life’s sea, 

Our barks glide gently on, 

Whilst joys like waves rise merrily, 

A moment, and nre gone. 

Or, like the bubbles sweeping by, 

Shine beauteous in the day, 

But stir the wave they rest upon, 

They melt in air away. 

And soon the storm of sorrow comes 
Fast sweeping o’er the main. 

No friendly saifin sight to cheer, 

The erv for help is vain; 

The wild wave dashes o’er the wreck, 

By Fury’s tempest driven, 

Till sinks the bark in ocean grave, 

Beneath an angry heaven. 

But far beyond the coral depths 
Of ocean’s surging wave, 

There lies the Heaven of our hopes— 

’Tis found beyond the grave, 

Where storms no more shall sweep the deep, 
Nor tears of sorrow fall. 

Where Jesus welcomes, with his smile, 

Our hope ’tis Heaven our all. 

Geo. C. Tyrrell. 


NELLY’S NOSE. 


t . vithstanding .... _ 

of his pursuers, he distanced them; and finally, as 
the grey dawn heralded the rising of the God of 
Day, he arrived at the door of liis cabin, where he 
was met by his bride—her eyes red and swollen, 
telling of her anxiety at liis long and unaccounta¬ 
ble stay—who fiew to his arms, and pillowing her 
head upon his bosom, wept for joy that he whom 
she feared was lost was now found. 

The young prisoner and his bride lived a long 
and happy life; and when the happy father of a 
lajgc family, he delighted to gather them around 
him before the blazing log fire, and recount to 
them the story of The Red Man’s Sacrifice. 


that ran like a little zigzag stripe of silver 
through a shrubby meadow, flushing red and gold 
in the early autumn. The glow of sunset drifted 
like a crimson mist over Nelly's white robe, and 
as she turned her head towards me, I saw tiiat the 
ivory of her slender throat was stained with the 
same piuk light. Her straw hat swung by its 
broad green ribbons from her arm, and the heavy 
braids of her soft, brown hair, falling over the lit¬ 
tle comb of wrought silver that was almost too 
slight to confine them, dropped their ripplinj 
lengths upon her shoulders. 

Ah, my lover’s heart beating highwith love and 
tenderness, called Nelly beautiful, though I knew 
all the while that no eyes but partial ones would 
have seen her so. Her features had no chiseled 
regularity—her complexion, though fair, was pale 
—her white forehead wus quite too lull and high 
for fomiuiue beauty. Her mouth was no rosebud 
— its soft crimson curve was not dainty enough 
for that. But her eyes had something in their 
depths that reminded me of the flowing of fhe clear, 
bright waters at our feet; a suuuy sprarklo and a 
shadowy darkness, that sometimes, when they 
poured their full radiance upon me from under the 
friuged shelter of their lifted lids, quite dazzled me 
into the belief that they were nothing more nor 
less than stars prisoned in little rings of azure. 
The hair drooping back in heavy curves from the 
whiteness of her full forehead, had a tint like the 
under side of a robin's wing. The slightest possi¬ 
ble flush of color lay always ou the rouuded oval | 
of her cheeks—a color at once so faint and so fresh, 
you could rhiuk of nothing but apple-blossoms 
while watching it come and go on her face. Her 
slender figure had a mellow grace in every outline 
—her— but what is the use of goiug any further? 

I might carry my description forward forever, dear 
reader, and you would never see her as I saw her 


in a huff, shrugging her shoulders angrily, and I But I thought I would give her a surprise. I 
tearing, with a Tittle defiaut morion, the scarlet! would sec what she was doing—notice how my 
leaves "from a bnsh that grew beside her, tossing j sudden and angry departure had affected her. So 

I stoic back noiselessly by a roundabout path. 


them upon the brook, and watching them as t hey 
floated away like bubbles of fire upon its bosom. 

I waited a few moments, and then laid my hand 
coaxingly upon her arm. She shook it off spite- 
fullv. 

“ Nelly,” said I. 

She did not answer me—only flung a handful 
of the flame-colored leaves upon the water, and set 
her dainty lips together as she did it. 

“ Nelly,” I repeated. 

Another little cloud of fiery foliage fluttered 
down the brook. Nelly maintained a frigid si¬ 
lence. 

“ Nelly Heath, you are a little vixen I” said I. 

She wheeled about with a suddonucss that star¬ 
tled me. 

“And you, Chester Milt, are a great unmanner-1 
ly stupid! My nose is 116 more of a pug than 
yours, and you know it.” 

“ I didn’t sav it was, Nelly.” 

“ You did.” I didn't.” “ You did.” “Ididn't.” 

Thus words ran high. It was a regular out-and- 
out lover's quarrel. Nelly looked as though she 
had a good will to bite me, and I—ungallant fellow 
—if I could have acted my pleasure, would have 
shaken the little tantalizing witch half out of her 


senses. 

A blank silenee of many minutes followed. 
Nelly twisted her hat ribbons off and on her slen¬ 
der fingers, while I, confused and irritated, fum¬ 
bled away nervously at my side pockets. As luck 
would have it, my fingers came in contact with a 
little folded paper, and a sudden flash of recollec¬ 
tion, forgiveness and delight thrilled over me at the 
touch. In it was a ring—a ring I had bought for 


Nelly that very day. I had forgotten to give it to man lips. 


dropped down quietly behind the very bush from 
which she had torn the leaves so petulantly a few 
moments before, and pushing aside the branches, 
glanced through. 

Jubilate! I could have kissed her with delight. 
She knelt on the bunk, one round arm bared and 
dipped even to the curve of her polished shoulder 
in the brook over which she was leaning eagerly. 
She was trying to reach the ring, I knew; blit the 
waxen arm, outlining its ripe, firm whiteness in 
the water, was all too short for the task. 

“ What a ridiculous little goosey I am/' I heard 
her whisper to herself, “ to get so excited about 
nothing. What will he think of mo? Bnt, any 
way, he oughtn’t to have said so about my nose.” 
Here she threw herself back •with a pout of ex¬ 
haustion. “ I'm sure it don't turn up a bit ”—she 
pouted, and with a disturbed smile drew her hand 
doubtfully over the questionable organ, flattening 
the end of it with a comical gesture down upon 
her lip. “ If I thought it did, I’d—I'd—but it donV' 
And with this consoling exclamation she returned 
to her task. In her eagerness she forgot to steady 
liersclf. The yielding turf gave way beneath her 
weight, and with a faint cry, and a vain attempt 
to save liersclf, she fell forward into the water. 
Before I had time to rise from my crouching pos¬ 
ture, she had struggled to her knees, and sut them 
in the brook, looking about her with a glance that 
was made up of fright, chagrin and mirth. She 
shook out her saturated hair, and a shower of 
pearls rained down about her dripping shoulders. 
Then the air trembled with a peal of the merriest, 
most delicious laughter that ever issued from hu- 


her before: but now I would make a peace-offer¬ 
ing of it, I thought. I drew it quickly from its 
resting place, and unwrapped it carefully. Nelly 
caught sight of it as the light glimmered and spar¬ 
kled on it. Her head was averted instantly. 

“ Come, Nelly,” I said, reaching out my hand. 
“ where's the use of quarrelling ? Let's be friends.' 

The averted face was turned towards me a trifle 
—that was all. 

“ Sec, I have something for yon, Nelly. Will you 
accept it?” 


I sprang up and confronted her. Her face red¬ 
dened instantly, and she made an ineffectual at¬ 
tempt to rise; but her long skirts (hoops wore not 
yet come into fashion) were tangled in a clinging, 
unmanageable mass beneath her, and held her. 

At first she looked as if she hardly knew' wheth¬ 
er to laugh or cry; then the Judicrousuess of her 
situation recurred to her again, and another musi¬ 
cal trill of merriment rang through the meadow. 

Help me out, Chellie.” 

I folded i 


“I 


then by the brooksido — standing so near me that her blue eyes to a dazzling width, and arching her 
the hem of her fluttering garments swept my foot brows with a coaxing, aggrieved manner peculitu'- 


x _ed my arms with a grim smile of satisfac- 

The head moved another trifle. I saw her steal tfon, and replied. “No, iniss, you arc ou your 
sidelong look from under her iaslics at the ring, knees to me now, and I mean to keep you there 
and a host of smiles rippled across the redness of awhile. Our positions ure reversed from what 
’er exquisite lips, as I crowded the fairy circlet on they were a few months ago. You must promise 
.ag end of my little finger and extended it to her. better fashions for the future, before I help you.” 

Then she gave her head a haughty toss, as much “But, Chellie, my clear-” 

as to say she would not be conquered so easily— 
drew down her features into an expression of the 
most profound indifference, and yawning with a 
pretty affectation of weariness, looked innocently 
up the brown, winding path ihat led to her home. 

I knew tlie battle was half wou, and with a quick, 
daring morion, caugiit 0110 of her hands, and pris¬ 
oned it firmly in my clasp. There was a short 
struggle — a little burst of laughter that would 
come, in spite of her efforts to restrain it, and then 
I released her. The ring was glittering on one of 
her taper fingers like a thread of sunshine. She 
did not thank me, but stood coquettishly silent, 
her head tipped archly on one side, her white lids 
drooping till their lashes darkened her checks. A 
bashful color drifted into her face — a smile, half 
pleased, half-pettish, provoked her mouth, and she 
drew the slender circlet backward and forward 
upon her finger with a childish air of uncertainty, 
coyness and embarrassment. 

All at once slic looked up into my face, opening 



“ You needn’t call me your dear,” said I. 
won't be ‘ deared' by such a little shrew.” 

“ Do—do—help me—I shall drown, Chellie!” 

“ On one condition,” said I. 

“ Wlmt is it?” she asked. 

“ You shall say yes to the next three questions 
I ask you.” 

She hesitated—then said, “ I won't make any 
such promise. If you wasn't a monster you would 
not stand there so coolly. I tell you I shall drown 
if you aru’t good.” 

“ Do, dear”' said I. “ I should like to see you 
do it in two feet of water.” 

“ Chellie, dear Chellie,” (she said with a little 
grimace,) “ I promise.” 

I “ Well, then, don't you think your nose is a pug 
—a horrid pug.” 

“No. I’ll stay here forever before I'll say yes.” 
“AH right, madam.” And I turned to leave. 

“ Chellie, come back,” said she. “ I don't know 
but it is a pug now: but it won't bo if ever I get 
ou dry Jand again.'' 

" No, that won't do,” said I. “ Does your nose 


Original. 

THE FATHER’S HOUSE. 

“ In my Father's house are manj- mansions. 1 *—John xiv. 2. 

TXTiiEKE, Master, where is it thy Father dwells? 
VV L> it ’ueath sultry sun, in southern clime? 

Is it where from the mouut the Ardeu swells, 
Bathing the dewy banks of Palestine? 

Is it beneath the rugged mountain’s side. 

Where the tali ccuurs from its summit stare? 

Is it where Jiedron’s silvery waters glide 
Into the sea? oh tell me,"is it there? 

Master, I’ve sought it long on foreign strands, 

To where t-lie palm-free rears ifs grateful shade, 
Among GoJcomm's wealth of golucn sands, 

In gloomy forests, and in heathery glade. 

The lather's house. f is it where Gulfilee, 

Her mighty wrath rebuked, lies hushed and still, 
Beneath tne holy stars? or by the sea 
Tent in barren" banks, and slirubiess hill? 


and un roman tic for a pair 
sing—about noses. Something suggested the top¬ 
ic, and we were soon deep in a merry controversy 
upon the respective merits of the different styles 
of olfactory organs distributed among the human 
family. Long noses, short noses—straight uoses 


would have my answer. 

“Isupppse you don't like to give me a plump 
face. I told her of if jocosely. Goodness gracious, I it off witli a gesture of superb disdain, aud reach- jyes for that,” said I. “ I'll be kind; if you think 
lie tempest that I raised! cd it toward me. “Take it, I say,” she added, I yes, but can't say it, just put out your arms to 


she replied, “it is turning up at you this 
ju obstinate old tyrant.” 
well answered, Miss Nelly. Now for the 
question. Do you love me tho best of any¬ 
body in the whole world?” 

“Ye—no—y-c-e-s! I'll pay you for tills when I 
get able.” 

“ All right,” said I. “ And now for the third 
and last. Will you marry me in six weeks from 
to-day ?” 

Nelly's head dropped till her crimson checks al¬ 
most burned the water. Then she looked up re- 

.For shame, Chellie!” 

I had been tortured and 
tantalised and coquetted with long enough. I 


Chellie was a pet name she had given me, be¬ 
cause, as she said, Chester was so hard to speak, 
and Chet was a disagreeable nickname. 

“ Keally, Nelly,” said I, “ I can't fib for you. 

Your nose is just the sweetest, prettiest, dearest 
and crooked noses—fiat noses and humped noses, 1 litcle nose in all Chrisendom—I think so trulj r —but 
thin noses aud tliick noses — noses big and noses for all that I must say it has a slight, a very slight 

little—hooked noses and pug noses—ail came un- —but the deuce, Nelly! Why get angry about it ?” 1 _ 

der our laughing criticism. She had snatched her hand from my arm while proachfully, and said 

Now, Nelly's nose, be it known, had just the I was speaking, aud a quick rush of angiy blood | But I was merciless, 
daintiest idea in the world of aspiring skyward*— suffused her face as I finished, 
scarcely enough to be perceptible—but just sulfi- “Here, take back your old ring, you hateful, 
eientiy to give an arch, piquaiut expression to her j cross creature ! I won't wear it!” Aud she drew 
face, 

the _ . . 

(Moral; Never joke a woman about her looks, with a stamp of her pretty foot, seeing that I made me, Nelly, dear.” 

The dickens may be to pay if 3*011 do.) no movemeut to accept if, “ or else Ill -” She There was a struggle—I saw it daguerrotyped in 

You will notice that I have departed from the ' held it rhreateuingly over the brook. her Dice. Then, as If from a sudden, irresistible 

stereotyped method of story-telling, and thrown i “ Very well, miss ” said I. “ It is yours to do impulse, she made a loop of' her while arms, and 
my moral in at the commencement. I am not ue- j what you like with. I folded my arms haughtily, reached them up toward m 3 ’ neck. I stooped—put 
customed to giving any such instructive turn to j for I had my share of pride as well as she, and she m 3 * head under her snowy 3 -okc, threw one arm 

my articles, and I was afraid I should forget it. had roused* it. “There is no great loss, I have J around her shoulders — and drew her up, half 

* T,r " ' T .. . *” 4 . r ‘ ■' ’ ’ *-* ” gain, I continued. “ I laughing, ImJ. 


Well, Ncil 3 r resented it. Alrhough I had not heard, without some small ga 


, half sobbing, into my arms. 


Perhaps the Mirom, witli lier crystal floods, 

Laves the glass walls aud pearly gates of day; 
Or the puie Jordan, through 1 lie eternal woods, 
Yields to the sun its glittering wealth of spray. 
The Father’s house! ah tell me, is it here. 

Where cool Siiuam’s shady streamlet Hows, 

And the pale lily, moist with .Nature's tear, 
Miuglcs its fragrant breath with .Sharon's rose? 

Show us the city where thos* mansions are ! 

Is it behind yon dome of cloudless blue. 

Where unerring moves the planetary star, 

And numerous suns their ’lolled disks pursue? 

Is if ; oh iloi>; One, where thou didst go, 

\V hen sinning angels bore f hee through the air— 
Thv painful mission ended here below? 

Is there the promised city ? is it there? 

SO'through the azure depths a voice replied, 

Tlie same that shook tlie world long years ago! 

“ My house is where unruffled streamlets glide, 

And flowers, most beautiful, unfading blow,” 
Remember me, oh Master, in the dav 
My untried leer shall tremble on the flood. 

And though my sins are great, thy precious blood, 
Ou Calvary shed, can wash them all away. 

Sarah J. Wixo. 


Now get the ring for mo, Chciiie,” she said, 
struggling from my embrace. 

“But the water is so disturbed, I can’t see.” 

dust try—that’s u darling.” 

I was willing to do almost anything lo oblige 


Injuries. —The injuries of life, if rightly im- 


thought to offend, the flushed face, flic pouting shall at last learn iu what estimation my gifts arc 
lips—the indignant sparkle of fhe dilating eyes, j held. That will be some advantage.” 
showed me that Nelly was not only wonders l ruck, I A scornful movement of Nell’s arm was m 3 * 
but provoked bj* m 3 * impudence. I answer. The ring fell into the dimpled waters. 

She vowed that her nose didn't turn up a parti- j There was a bubbliug souud as it wound slowly _ . ..... 

clc—that nobody had ever insinuated such a thing J downward through the silver tide; and we both her just then. So I knelt down where she had 
before—that her nose was not any worse looking J watched it •with a sort of sympathetic fascination knelt before me, and bent forward, looking Jong 
than some other folks' noses she had seen in her • rill it settled, a tiny golden speck, on the pebbly and scarchingh* info the disturbed water. I could 
life (I knew by tiie waj* in which she glanced at bottom of the brook. The waters were shallow, j see nothing through the muddy waves. So I told 
mine — a Roman on the largest scale—that that ■ and a single dipping of my arm might have saved j her. Just ihen I felt her two hands 011 my should- 
shaft was aimed at me.) She said her nose was ? ! it. But I would have scorned to nave acted sojers, a little, quick push, a merry laugh, a tri- 
dccidedly Grecian, as any one with half an C 3 *e: bo 3 *ishiy. I was thoroughly angry, and drawiug j umphant clapping of Nelly's rosy palms — and, 
might sec—that Ned Hinton had said so (Ned Ilin- j myself up proudly, I stalked away with the majes - 1 reader (gracious knows I hate to own it,) I was 
ton was a sort of rival of mine—I hated him, and f tyof an insulted emperor. Not before I had seen 
she knew it;) tiiat if I couldn't get anything bet-; the rapid cloud of regret that swept over Nelly's 
ter to do than to find fault with other people's looks, f face, however. I earned that with me for a tri- 
shc should advise me to go where folks reli>hed ; uinplt und a consolation. , 

such meddling impudence better than she did. ! Strange as it may scein, I had not walked half a ! anybody in the world, and I won't many you fill 
How long her pretty red mouth could have dis- doxen 3 *ards lief'orc my wrath was entirely dissi-1 — 1 yet ready!” 
charged such a torrent of indignant words I don't pared. I loved Nelly’Heath to distraction, and j And gathering up her dripping skirts she bound- 
know, for I interposed gently, “But, Nell, my ; Nelly Heath loved me. Win* should I take such ■ ed away. 

dear-” j child’s plaj* to heart? Were we not engaged lov -1 A very demure little woman lias just sidled up 

You needn't call me .you m 3 * dear!” she retort- ; ers, and was not that the first difference we had | to my table, and read this lale. It is Mrs. Chester 
ed. “ I won’t be' deared' b>* aii 3 * such great, cross, ■ ever known ? Should I let a moment's anger con -! Milt. Now she lias me by fhe cars — Oh, mercy, 
disagreeable, saucy man! My nose turn up, in- quer years of love? If I couldn't bear with her co-! how she pulls. She says I must tell .you, dear 
deed! I tell you it's straight as an arrow.” quetries and peevishness once, was I fitted for the j readers, that her nose isn’t a pug—that it's purely 

“ Why, Nelly, I know it's only just the slightest 1 dearer relation I soon hoped to hold towards her? f Grecian in style. Well, so be it—her nose doesn't 


floundering in the brook. 

“ I told you I'd have my revenge,” she cried; “I 
told you—you monster! JVow how do j oufeel? 
M 3 * nose doesn’t rum up — I don't love 3 *ou best of 
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Love sought its shades at evening time, 

To breathe its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heat of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore; 

It 6 tood a glory in its place, 

A blessing ever more.” 

A Word to Writers.— Never ask an editor who 
has rejected your manuscript his reasons for so doing. 


around you now. Be a man: bo brave, be noble; 
turn your feet away from the stronghold of vice, 
and hurl back a scornful defiance at your enemies, 
and you will have "won a victory that will be an 
honor to you forever, while the hosts of Heaven 
will sing the song of your triumph. 

Again, young man, stop and think a moment be¬ 
fore you yield; there is a mother yonder, in that 
distant home, bending over her low table, at this 
midnight hour—left alone to think, and pray, and 
weep for you. Those tears that well up from the 


If heclioscs to.inform you, take the criticisms without ( | C(jp fountains of her affection arc holy; a single 
debate. An editor is often obliged to decline articles one> might it but fall in that wine-cup, would paint 
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thor usually sees merits in lii 8 article n ®* perceptible to ZStes 

others, while there may be detects in it oi which lie is Pt 'vc 3 on no icLiuig ^ j 

not aware. It should be considered that an editor’s ‘ l rpj )cro a ( | 0 fl n g father, who cherishes fond 
time has been consumed in the examination, that to ^ g f or | ds a i> se nt son, who reposes the most im- 
a 6 k more would be to demand that which should be pimjt confidence in your honor and integrity. It 
devoted to his readers. He has undoubtedly reasons y OU f a p to-night that old man will go down speedi- 
forthe rejection which to him are satisfactory. Ac- iy to his grave dishonored. There is a mcek- 


cept the fact in a kindly spirit, recollecting that what eyed trusting sister, who loves you devotedly, and 
EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. these reasons are is of no vital importance to you. is pr 9 ud of her elder brother, bcl^ving him all 

“ The Traveller’s Dream, and other poems.” By -; . , tT , thatis good, and pure, andtru. > Them 

S. W. Hazeltine, of Simonsville, Yt. We have re- Accepted.-“L ife is Real, Life is Sweet”- The deathly re P r ™^ 1 £ok up to 

pnnted by a firm in this city. It is beautifully got mtceuccs vv Jiai is a j 1Janat . „ that vour hand led them the first step on to rum? 

up, making a volume of 160 pages. Many of the poems Grave oi the Loved one „ j-ca lings np P Ah ^ yoa tremble, you grow pale, young man; it 

have been published in the “ Wavcrley Magazine,” Resolution Song g is well; it will be better if you take a solemn oath 

and other papers, but there are quite a number which deal Lucy “ Contentment ’’— She is an Auge fl cre> in th i s midnight hour, before God, never to 
have never appeared in any form before. The price is now “ Why?”—‘Io Miss M. . disgrace and dishonor yourself and all who are 

02 cents a copy, which can only be had by sending to Thee Ashes from my l>ipe”-‘ Sabbath Noughts dcar to y0ll; never to sell your soul to the demon 
_ j. —“Hark to the Funeral bell”—“llieEnc”— lam intpmnorance. Profanity, crumbling, the homes of 


printed by a firm in this city. It is beautifully got nisceuccs What is a Kiss. e me i 
up, making a volume of 160 pages. Many of the poems Grave of the Loved one >•-“ Breathings npon I ape. 
w. >w,J in Wavcrley Magazine.” ResolutionSongThinking l*o 


have been published in the 
and other papers, but there a 
have never appeared in any f 
02 cents a copy, which can oi 


the author. Mr. Hazeltine has great versatility of — Hark to the i«unerai dc i 

talent as well as taste, and he jumps from the grave to Weary ’’—“ The Mystery of Life 

the gay, then to the sentimental and dramatic with —“TheChoice —^ Atone The 

great freedom. We give the following as a sample of —“ To Marie Chnstabel — 

hi« atTTlp • Youth “ Why dost thou Lmgei 

ms style. _ t u T 


W eary The Mystery of LifeThe Departed’’ infamy and degradation, all follow in the foot- 
—“ The Choice”—“ Alone “ The Pleasant Surprise” steps of intemperance, and arc its inseparable al- 

_“To Marie”— “ Christabel ”-“The Days of our lies; shun the one as you would a 

Youth Why dost thou Linger?”-" He is Sleep- and you are comparatively free from the snares ot 


NEVER COURT BUT ONE. 

I have finished it,—the letter 
That will tell him he is free; 

From this moment, and forever, 

He is nothing more to me! 

And my heart feels lighter, gayer, 

Since the deed at last is done; 

It will teach him that when courting 
He should never court but one! 

Everybody in the village 
Knows he’s been a-wooing me, 

And this morning he was riding 
With that saucy Alina Lee! 

And they say he smiled upon her 
As he cantered by her side;— 

I will warrant you he promised 
To make her soon his bride! 

But I’ve finished it,—the letter; 

From tliis moment he is free— 

He may have her if he wants her, 

If he loves her more than me. 

> . He may go—it will not kill me— “ June ”—•“ To the Waverley.” 

I would say the same, so there, ____—-- 

If I knew it would; for tlirting— rt _ i£rlnAl 

It is more than I can bear! u ^ 

It is twilight, and the evening , . „ , r 

That he said he’d visit me; “ AU the life of the young mun is but a pilgrimage from 

But no doubt he’s now with Anna— one sweet woman's breast to one other. 1? roin the bosom 

Hp mavrtifv there forafi me* out of whose illc he came he goes voyaging wearily, pain- 

He maj stay there, ior ail me. fully, and rest he huth none until lie comes to tne bosom 

And as true as I m a-nving, W itn ^liosc life he is to be one forevermore.” 

If he ever comes here more, . . . , i 

I will act as if we never, A ND what a weary journey it is! Oftentimes a 

Never, never met before! long, long pilgrimage, a painful groping about 

• , It is time he should be coming, iu thick darkuess, a blind stumbling over inuu- 

And 1 wonder if he will? merable obstacles, that loom up m the tar dis- 

If he does. I’ll look so coldly— tance like gigantic spectres, and are upon us be- 

Wliat’s that shadow on the hill? fore we can arm ourselves for the defence. The 

I declare, out in the twilight, pathway from the holy guidance and protection of 

maShHrun the mother to the gentle and sacred companion- 

Justas true a’s I Im here! ’ ship of the true wife is no smooth-levelled turn- 

pike, graded and laid out with neatness and nicety, 
Now, I almost wish I’d written beautmed with and shaded with grand old trees. 

Notto lum that he was free, j t j s 110 flowery way through the woods, and wind- 

r TdftheroJe with Anna Lee. mg up the gentle slopes of sort-carpeted hills, and 

There! he’s coming through the gateway, dovvu in the cool values by the banks ot limpid 

I will meet him at the door, rivulets ; all no J bitter experience has taught every 

And I’ll tell him still I love him— man that boyhood’s earliest and purest dreams of 

If he’ll court Miss Lee no more! j ovc are dreams ; that the journey looked for- 

o , -r. t, t u t> ward to, so joyously and hopefully, through the 

Shavek’sPatbotEuasek,T ohsher Paper Cutter, UMnl0 t ’, les( . J 01 i of youthful innocence and hap- 
Folder, and Pencil Sharpener; all neatly combined in piness is not th)S brief, fleeting, happy stroll it 
one small, elegant and tasteful form, making one of used t0 secm then. 

the most valuable and useful articles for the counting- Afl the flf c 0 f the young man, from the day he 
room, artist’s studio and school-room, ever before leaves the parental roof, the social, elevating and 


Youth ■“W dost thou Linger?”— "He is Sleep- and yon are comparatively free from the snaresof 
ing “ The Pen ”-“ Alone ’’--“The Maniac ’’—“The * a per i] 0 us pilgrimage, a journey which 

Teur”—“Wildwood Papers’— horsoken — Ihe a ]j must endure, a desperate battle which must be 
Return “ A Mother to her Son.” fought bravely and manfully, if we would come 

^ »ri't w—T» UA 1 «Tn out victorious. How exquisitely sweet aiidtendcr, 

Declined.— “ llie Wreck — A 1 atnot — To ^ w ithal, how true is the extract at the head ot 
my Brother”—'“TheGooduess ofGod’’—“APrayer;” t j ic Article. Never have I seen expressed, in so 
we shall be pleased to hear from the author again— f ew W ords, such a just and perfect appreciation of 
“ The Lonely Youth “ I saw thee Deport ’’—“Sum- t h c flf e 0 f a young man. 

nier ”_“ Oh, do not come To-night” —“A Doggrel ” Much has been said and written concerningcar- 


* A Patriot”— “To 


mer »—“ oflj jo not come To-night”—“A Doggrel ” Much has been said and written concerningcar- 
—“To Sarah H. B. “ A Sketch“ The Charmed ly marriages; they have been often made the 
Spring “ To Flora B.”—“ Song ”—“ Keep in View subject of scorn, contempt and ridicule, but, after 

tu The Loved and Lost — Ihe Sun has set Qf tho faitllfal mo ther to that of the devoted wife 
“ Four Y"ears Ago ”—“ A Retrospect is better fitted ^ ft short onc . j et tlie pjic^image from the happy 
for a Canadian daily paper; we want something of a homc of efifldhood and youth to that other home 
more miscellaneous kind — “Sister’s Song”—“Two 0 f maturcr years be but a little one, and, me- 
hours of Love “ A Patriotic Oration”— “ Love ye!” thinks, the annals of crime and iniquity would pre- 
_ “I want to get Married ”—“ Thunder Showers sent far fewer names of young men as candidates 


the public. The blade is curved upwards, with sharp, 
oval edge for erasing marks, blots, &c., from paper. 


restraining inlineuee of home, to go out aud do 
battle with the great boisterous world, is a contin- 


for ruin and degradation. Young man, homo is 
the only place for you—make a home of your own; 
seek out at once that “bosom with whose life 
yours is to be one forevermore.” 

J. Hal. Elliot. 

Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

A PICTURE. 

I TOUCH the golden spring of thought, 

Aud, peeping into memory’s cose, 

A picture find, long, long unsought. 

And view a pensive, lovely face. 

The modest chasing of the “ mat,” 

The neat “ preserver,” binding all: 

The clear white glass above—fixed that 
No dust beneath it e'er shall fall; 

All these are triflles to compare 
With art which, coloring, made it speak, 

Made it so perfect that the air 
Of heaven seems upon the cheek. 

A single look a single kiss, 

I close the case and turn to sigh; 

No more on earth mav|come the bliss 
To have that loved one sitting by. 

Far now beneath a mossy mound 
She sleeps, nor wakes again to cheer 
Our home, nor is another lound 
To fill the place she made so dear. 

rTis thus this relic, which alone 
Remains to tell of her to me. 

Brings oft a tear, a sigh, a moan, 

A visage sad, where’er I be. H. Allen. 


Convexed on the lower side, to give a fine polish and nal strife between light aud wioug, a wild conllict 
finish to the erased parts. For polishing the surface ^tvveen principle and temptation, and ho becomes 
th. „ n L,„.i„Av ....thin,, old by experience, if not m years, before lie reach- 


after erasing the mark, it is unequalled by auytliiug 
heretofore in use. The curve between the blade and 


the shank has a keen edge for cuttiog away the wood f - or poit w liich the tempest-tossed mariner reach- 
of the pencil, and the small serrated groove in the es ^ a f t cr a weary voyage across the sea. 

blade gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without Alas! how many are wrecked and stranded up- .._.„ . 

soiling the hands or paper in the least. It need only on that voyage before they reach the haven oi love. Our dearest relatives are laid, oh, so gently, 
he seen and used to prove its real worth. It will be earthly rest. All along the way there are giants away in the silent grave; the hopelul iuiiiatoiy 
found valuable in the “ Counting-Room and Artist’s ° r temptation hilling their real characters beneath prelude to that “ better life’ which is to come alter 
Studio” A convenient comnauion to the Ladies’ n gloss of regal magnificence and luxury, lliey that long, dreamless sleep, so eloquently pen-pain t- 
WHHncr liini'n 1101(1 tllyir revels in tho hours of darkness, when ed by one of England s immortal poets. Ihe many 

11 ® Uesk and Student s 1 ortloho. the guideboards are all obscured, and there is no cares and too ultiictive vicissitudes of life may 

We have.uscd these valuable instruments for several Fricnclly hand to lead the wanderer aright. weigh heavily upon us, and we may wishfully long 

months, and can truly say that it is no humbug. Ad- In temperanco plants the whole pathway with for true sympathy, without having our scathed 
dress A. C. Shavkk, New Haven, Ct. snares and pitfalls. Setting enthroned in kingly licarts made joyous by the many tender regards— 

nnlnpDq it n flrsnolic Sl'LM)(ri5 und mvriutls tllOSC little HUinClCS8 llCpCIltllC"lttflCll UClb Ot lilllu" 

NEw Mesic-Messrs Futh &Fond, 647Broadway, ^ criS suppliat.ee beneath the ness-wl.ieh should at all times fall upon the sen- 

New y ork, have sent us the following pieces: " Ex- d( , athly sway . Not content with remaining iu its *itive tendrils ot our souls hko the gentle dews of 
travagautive Waltz,” by F. B. Helmsmuller. “Co- pC stileutial domain, it sends out its myrmidons in- heaven. .. . . 

lurabia Wultz;” “ Santa Lucia,” a Neapolitan air, by 10 our tlicutres,pur ball-rooms', our social parties, Thus, one by one, those golden links which 
H.Rosellen; “The Language of Feeling;” music by our grand levcels our public gardens and parks— united us to our kindred mill friends crumDlc into 
D. Sperauza; words by Itev. J. W. Cummings. everywhere, where gilded vice may find a foot- dust. Still, amid, and even in despite oi these 


u smie ueiwccu ngiu uuu wroug, a v>nu cuumci Original, 

stween principle and temptation, and he becomes WArt „ c 

d by experience, if not in years, before lie reach- BOOKS- tiiol unis, 

es that new home which is to be dearer, perchance, “ A good book is a light to the soul.” 

than the other, because it is like the long looked QOCIAL companions become sadly estranged; 
r poit which the tempest-tossed mariner reach- k} even the holiest ties of friendship are rudely 
, alter a weary voyage across the sea. burst asunder, and chilling, iceberg indifiereiice 

Alas! how many are wrecked and stranded up- not unfrequcntly takes the place of warm, gushing 


D. Sperauza; words by Itev. J. W. Cummings. everywhere, where gilded vice may find a foot- dust. Still, amid, and even m despite ol these 

«i ] ove to gee a tenr-dron hold. Waving its hand, it becomes, in a moment, many-liued lde-trials, we are left in possession ot 

Stand trembling in theeve— fashionable, aud so seduees the countless multi- cherished objects—semi-man uuate, but speaking 

Not when rude sorrow’s question tudes who are devotees to that fickle tyrant. For objeets-wliose warm, intensified friendship never 

Hath wrung the heart *8 reply. the young man who lias broken loose from the droops or becomes lcieled. Endeared objects, that 

But when some gentle pity leading-strings of home, intemperance is, perhaps, ever present the same smiling, love-beaming face, 

Hath softly called itup, the mightiest temptation he has to encounter, and ever wanning our hearts into the most rap- 

bringing with it, as it does, almost all the possible turous delights, with their noiseless, impressive 
w luun a vioier s cup. evils. teachings. 

' “ Constant Schottisch,” composed by Jean Manns; Young man, beware! That crystal cup yon hold No; books—those eloquent but mute mediums 
“ Light-footed Galop,” by F. B. Helmsmuller. “ The up between your eye and the light, filled with ru- of thought—never chill our licarts with a cold, icy 
Di earn of Home,” by G. Stigelli, is a beautiful song; by wine, scintillates the rarest colors, is beautiful indifference. They never forsake or betray their 
the words by Thomas Moore. “ The Pearls of Char- to the sight, and tempting to the palate; but, friends. Their embalmed thoughts—those linmor- 
ity,” is a sweet soDg by Charles Mackay, Esq.; set to imu ' k n W words, so sure as one drop of that poi- tai flowers of prose and poetry, which come to us 
music bv V. C. Tavlor. Wc like the words verv son touches your lips they will be deli lei], and your all sparkling with Casta hail dews—speak to our 
. ’ ^ y whole life, be it long or short, will be embittered souls m living strains of enchantment, more price- 

“A traveller on the dusty road thereby. less than all llie jewels that have, from creation s 

Btrewed acorns on the lea; Young man, resist! Dash the alluring cup in dawn, begemmed the brows of imperial greatness 

And one took root and sprouted up, fragments at your feet; trample on your tempter; or peerless beauty with llieir sparkling radiancy. 

And grew into a tree. do not rivet tho fetters that are but loosely thrown Books 1 the world teems with books. Millions 


music by V. C. Taylor. Wc like the words very 
much. 

“ A traveller on the dusty road 
fitrewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 


on millions are standing in trim rows along tho 
' shelves of the thousands of public and private Ilbra- 
’ ries—those hallowed Mcccas of thought, of leaxn- 
[ i 1U r of science in their highest perfection which 
l mankind are so justly proudl of; and yet all are 
not onnumerated. Still, m the face of this inex- 
• hanstible wealth, this plethora, this almost fabu- 
t 1 otis redundancy of books, how few really good 
t books have been written! Or, more properly 
[ speaking, how few books have come from that 
ever-teeming, that inexhaustible mine of thought, 
the human brain, that arc good as a whole 1 Books 
that will bear the test of a relative comparison 
with their fellows, in the light of originality of con¬ 
ception, of internal thought and unselfish aspira- 

tl( \ve may pass years in the delectable task of dil¬ 
igent, unwearied readings and study, in intellec¬ 
tually devouring thonsands of volumes, and, 
ly, arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that all the 
great essential truths, all the really practical, util¬ 
itarian teaching in ethics and simple, God-sanc¬ 
tioned religion—all the transccndently sublime 
beauties in semi-ideal philosophy and the primor¬ 
dial principles underlaying all creative art, might 
bo contained within the narrow limits of a few 
small volumes 1 But, a priori , there are myraids 
of books, abounding in so many practical truths, 
grand, almost inimitable beauties, in the various 
fields of breathing, living thought, that the aphor¬ 
ism/' a good book is a light to the soul,” express¬ 
es, in a few words, the raany-liucd, the exquisitely- 
blended, the delightful, the inexpressibly ecstatic 
emotions, which come gushing upward from our 
hearts, when perusing a really j^ood book, or quiet¬ 
ly meditating upon the charming pictures which 
that inimitable limner, a brilliant intellect, may 
have embellished those myriad paper repositories 
of “ thoughts ”—mental flowers, that bloom in am¬ 
aranthine freshness along man’s too often clouded 
pathway. 

Ah 1 who would consent to forego the sublime 
delights, the truly elevating and solacing influences 
derived from books, in exchange for the wealth of 
India? If there are such people I envy not their 
semi-barbaric tastes. 

j En passant. In passing from books to a kin¬ 
dred theme—that of brilliant, sparkling thoughts, 
we find, apart from ever-advancing practical 
science, a remarkable, an all-pervading similarity, 
between the dull or brilliant brain ebullitions of 
mankind to-day and tho mental effervescences 
which three thousand years ago startled the 
si-hum an bipeds of this mundane sphere from 
their grave or volatile musings, or anon lulled 
them into soft, dreamy slumbers. 

Between those orientally perfumed thoughts that 
emanated from the fragrant groves and learned 
shades of Pedan and Teman, clothed in all the 
dazzling brilliancy and ambrosial freshness of a 
young world, from the classic schools of ancient 
Greece and the venerable Alma Maters of imperial 
Rome, down to the erudite disquisitions on law, 
theology, ethics, political economy; or the mere 
ideal and half-aberrant flights of a too visionary 
worshipper at the specious shrine of that “ literary 
pncumatology ” which so infatuates the many of 
yesterday, composed by some ambitious student, 
now domiciled beyond the western banks of the 
mighty M ississippi, there is a most singular unity. 
Befwcen the metaphysical and fanciful mysticisms 
which lent an orient beauty and an alluring en¬ 
chantment to the Ycdas of the Brahmins, and the 
Hindostan “Philosophy of the Garden,” over 
which the fabulous god presided with true Eastern 
magnificence down to the medieval ages, when 
the improvisato-bards and wandering troubadours 
half enchanted the young and old with such glow¬ 
ing Jifc-like pictures of “ Love” and semi-barbar¬ 
ic chivalrv, on, on through the Augustan cycle of 
German, French and English literature, down to 
the present decade, when the highest order of cre¬ 
ative talent, as illustrated in the writings of a Bui- 
wer, a Dickens, a Cobb and a Kcables, in connection 
with their co-equals, are entrancing the people with 
their inimitable pen-picture of real life; and while 
the Broughams, the Everetts and their illustrious 
fellow-laborers in the various fields of science and 
classical literature are pushing forward the car of 
human knowledge and true civilization with an 
impetus never known before, and still wc find run¬ 
ning all through this endless chain of simple, in¬ 
genuous, complex and wily subtle thoughts tho 
same distinguishable marks of unity, the unmis¬ 
takable evidences that, with all its susceptibility 
for great improvement, for a high order of civili¬ 
zation and unadulterated Christianity, that the hu¬ 
man brain still retains many strong typical sem¬ 
blances of its primeval state, or that nascent exis¬ 
tence immediately following man’s expulsion from 
Eden. 

If we examine, even cursorily, the mental pro¬ 
ductions of those writers who have, during the 
past three thousand years, contributed their quan¬ 
tum of books, these marked and seemingly innate 
evidences of thought become more and more appa¬ 
rent. But, even iu despite of the somewhat humili 
ating reflections, that perhaps tho same thoughts 
have been re-moddled for an indefinite number of 
times and purposes, a warm devotion, a love for 
books must be cultivated with indefatigable assi¬ 
duity by all who really desire to see positive civili¬ 
zation and God-smiled-upon Christianity still 
marching forward with that proud mien which 
presages certain success, as a final. 

James Andrews. 

Original. 

WHERE IS THE HEART. 

W HERE is the heart that has known no sorrows, 
Never was pierced by trouble's keen sorrows, 
Never knew aught of deep grief nor of pain, 

Never was wrecked, almost sundered in twain. 

Where is the heart that has never known joy 
Holy and deep without taint or alloy; 

Pure as the lount of a clear crystal stream, 

Innocent, sweet, as a lair maiden’s dream? 

Where is the heart that lias never known love, 

Trusting and pure us the angels above; 

Ne'er had a Inend who was dearer than life, 

To whom it could turn when sorrow was rife. 

And is there a heart that beats true and brave, 

Kindly and loving and never doth crave 
A letiirn of the same warm love it gi\es— 

Say, is theie u heart thus unblcst, that lives? 

North Star. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

LOVE YE. 

ETTIIO loves none is misanthropic, 

V V Has a base-born heart and soul; 

Who loves all is philanthropic— 

Sound his name from pole to pole. 

Life! oh, precious, priceless treasure, 

(But, alas! bow very Uriel';) 

Love, ah, who can sound or measure 
All its depths of joy and grief? 

Life is brief! aye, short and fleeting; 

Heath, alas! is ever near; 

Let us live with love-hearts beating, 

Silent only on death’s bier. 

Not enjoyment, not ambition 
Is our destined end and way, 

But to love with true devotion, 

Love lorever and for aye. 

Universal hate now reigneth, 

Where the reign of love should be; 

Universal wrong enchaineth 
Millions in captivity. 

Man and mortal, oh. my brother, 

God Is good and wise and true; 

Live and love ye one another, 

Then he will delight in y ou. 

J. A. C. O’Conor. 


had no idea of it being any one that she had ever 
seen. 

One summer evening, when the bells were chim- 
mg forth the hour of eight, Bernice became Count 
Stafford s wife; and I—well, never mind about 
that—enough for you to know that Ned is dozing 
in his easy chair close by my side, while your most 
humble servant is relating this incident for the 
benefit of the numerous readers of the Waverley. 
Should you happen to bo a passenger in the next 
steamer which crosses the Atlantic, bound for Liv¬ 
erpool, you might perhaps be favored with a view 
of some of the characters in this story. 

Lucy Wallace. 


Not enjoyment, not ambition Original. 

Is our destined end and way, unr’ATmivr'e oabt-b 

But to love with true devotion, _ _ . SHEATHINGS UPON PAPER. 

Love lorever and for aye. U BAD Mi, are you over tired and weary of your 

_ . .. . . .. AV allotment in life? Have you closed the labors 

^?i7. ersa, *? iate * 10W ,» u v o£ lbo da y with an aching brow and a heart borne 

Uifiv^SL t wronlen 0 cbaineth I< M *** do ? VI1 with sadness from constant toil and disap- 

Mihionsin captivity. pointed hopes? Has Dame Fortune parted the 

bps of scorn to frown with coldness ou thy patient 
Man and mortal, oh, my brother, and most labored efforts ? And has the goddess 

God is good and wise and ti-ue; of hope fled from thy breast, and the anchor of 

^rSen he wm’deUghm^ou faith dn } wn fr ? m its fastenings until you are quite 

6 ’ J. A. C. O’Conor prepared to give up the ship in despair, and feel • 

_ ‘ _|_ that all the earthly spoils of this life are hardly 

_ , worth the contest ? Have you reasoned with your- 

ungmai. self mu i| persuaded to believe that this whole 

THE PLEASANT SURPRISE. world is a great theatre, and that your part in the 

**T> EUNICE! Bernice! see this!” and,asIspoke, play whether pleasing to you or not, is but ■ 

X) I held up a sheet of superfine note-paper, tUo , fulfilment of your pre-ordained earthly mission 1 
upon which was written, in the daintiest hand- tde yanance of which no wish, no will, no in- J 
writing, an invitation for my sister Bernice and cr ®as° d efforts ot your own can effect ? f 


Original. 

LAURA’S LAMENT. 

S AD and lonely is my heart, 

Like a lone bird with broken wings, 

No hope is there to thaw away 
The ice that ever round it clings. 

O! weary heart, thou once did love, 

Thou once wert happy, tree and gay; 

But when thy cherished hopes all aiea 
The sunshine with them died away. 

And now thou art a wayward thing, 

All hopeless as the single dove; 

A solitary bird that sings 
The requiem of departed love. 

What thou hast been, had fate but smiled, 

I sometimes fancy in a dream; 

But ah! the weary morning brings 
No golden hope to softy beam. 

Beat on, beat on; it matters not— 

No lire can ever warm thee more; 

Suffer and hear thy ordaiued lot 
Till thy last feeble beat is o’er. 

Perhaps, within the spirit-land, 

We lancy is so blue above, 

Thou’it beat with all thy wonted fire, 

Thou’it beat with all thy wonted love. 

James W. McDermott. 


Original. 

WILDWOOD PAPERS. 


taste the same sweets, quaff the same bitterness, 
and live to-day even as we did yesterday? 

If we judge from oft repeated expressions, we 
must remain immovable, wo must, in fact, pre¬ 
serve ourselves somehow to escape the reproachful 
charge. Wo must hold to the same opinions that 
we believed in for years; we must be that which 
everything changeable hates—a conservative in all 
things, if it is-possible. It is indeed quite roman¬ 
tic; it is quite sentimentally fashionable to protest 
that wo arc never to change. We mingle with our 
vows the immortal bay leaf, and actually imagine 
that we believe that which that historical laurel 
has so long said to every one—“ I change but in dy¬ 
ing.” Is immutability possible in regard to any 
of the attributes of the mind, or passions of the 
heart ? If we love does not our love increase ? does 
it not breathe a stronger vitality with every day? 
We cun never say—“ f have loved that person just 
so much ever since I began to love, no more and 
no less.” 

To human nature beauty, splendor, loveliness, 

I all fascination are so often blended in the word 
“novelty.” How a continued uniformity falls upon 
the senses, even though, in the beginning, it was 
inexpressibly dear to us. So do we turn in satiety 
from the soft, southern, heliotrope-scented breeze, 
which a moment before we delightedly unheeded, 
for so quickly we weary of that which enervates. 

Who would not drink of the waters of Marah, 
eat of the Dead sea apples of sorrow in preference 


JJ I held up a sheet of superfine note-paper tuo of your pre-ordained earthly mission 11(3 soutn wind. nit the looks from my brow. Hist oyjoy Or gnef, or, if stirred, it is but so slight a 

upon which was written in the daintiest hand- ~“ tbe varianc ® of which no wish, no will, no in- Jo the murmur of the brook that flows near my rippling of the surface that one is hardly conscious 
writing, an invitation for my sister Bernice and creascd efforts of your own can effect ? home, and methinks I hear it chanting, in lively that they have felt anything. The change wronght 

myself to attend a large party the following week r Have you humW y and reverently, and with a tones, a song of praise to Him who burst the icy in such a person must resemble the stagnant pool, 
“ Bernice, you will accept this won’t you? You Cllristian faith both meek and becoming, learned Jotters of winter and sent it singing on its way. whose waters grow darker and darker as it lies in 
have hardly been out since your return from Eu- ? look upon tbe eart hly rewards of all human en- J. hear tbe sweet melody of the birds that sit the its awful dying quiet. Advance or retrogression, 
rope; and, unless you go soon your friends will durance J ust > impartial and sufficient to satisfy hve-long day upon the trees and warble forth their change in all things, is the unconquerable and un¬ 
begin to think you have forgotten them • and be- the ext reinity of our merits, being the multumm notes of love. And, as I sit thus, and muse upon deniable fact which has gone forth for all the 
sides. Count Stafford is going to be there' and you P arvo *’°r which wo live, labor and sutler, (making the joys of spring, I cast my eye far to the North, world to obey. And is there one in all the world 
must sec him. He is so fascinating. I flirted with bcrc a proper distinction between the dealings of where, m imagination, I sec the crystal peaks of who would have it otherwise? If one is doing a 
him sn mn»h n+. hail tiw* .i,.< I mail wiili man and the dealings of God man I the icy mountains, beneath whose frozen bases great and excellent work, and does not. or KhnnJd 


him so much at the ball the other evening that l mui wdb man and the dealings of God with man ?j tbe 1C 7 mountains, beneath whose frozen bases great and excellent work, and does not, or should 
Ned really got quite jealous. But I declare I could I 18 wilil sucb sorrow-brooding thoughts as these many a worn and weary heart has found repose, not, pray that he may always have the same 
not help it. that you have taken up the Waverley, to lose your- 11111,1110 tiie and, looking over all the blue strength to do the same work, but for more force 

At that moment my eye caught sight of another 8eJf ldr a time within its pages, and attune to a biils and fertile valleys, gaze upon the whito-crest- Jo perform a nobler labor. Higher, ever holier 
sheet of paper in the envelope, which had been new cbord tbo tenor of your feelings by inhaling ed billows as they dash their foamy spray upon the J°7 is the happiness one strives for hereafter, and 
unnoticed before; and, drawing it out, 1 saw upon tlrn buoyant spirit of joy and gladness breathed wild Atlantic coast. I turn to the Bouih, and ever increasing delight is the glorious guerdon of' 
the outside—“ Miss Bernice E. Clifford ” Bernice Wltbin its columns—to learn the true philosophy there, amid the fragrance of the orange blossoms, well doing. Jennie Deans. 

smiled as she read it, quietly though, and replaced of Jlfe ’ tbe bc8t wa £ °£ Kvlng and promoting the “ eatb cypress and myrtle, I linger for uwhile, --- 

it in the envelope. I wondered what it contained, ^’ ea f. e8t happiness ? I do not mean that manner catch, from the faintest murmur of the breeze, BELIEF IN THE DEITY, 

but I uever thought of asking; for Bernice was one A DEITY believed is joy beean: 


but I never thought of asking; for Bernice was one' ^ wbic h aftorcl8 *he best eating and the best tJl0 f e melodies which will ever bind my heart, my 
of those persons that always kept everything d^^hing, the greatest amount of merry-making soul, my every thought and feeling to that lovliest f 
locked within her own bosom with the least of sorrow and responsibility; I do section of our country—the South.” I turn to 

We were sisters, but entirely unlike each other 1 ? ot me T tbat cold > asocial habit of life which tbe West, and over the cragged peaks of the Aile- 
Iwas affectionate, impulsive, and self-willed; she fre ? 2e ? the man to the formal stiffness of an icicle, ghjunes I see the great prairies stretching for 
was none the less affectionate, but her love was a ^ d cblPs , to a repulsive degree, the very atmos- Bides upon miles away to the north, the east, the 


was none the less affectionate, but her love was . _ - - o--->— ^ - ^ -, .— 

deeper and more silent than mine. Her friends p . around him. I do not mean that rigid dis- south and the west; and I turn to that spot, where 
were carefully chosen, but. when once she loved C1 -Phne in formalities and ceremonies, that strict J/. ia Y e ? nc . c stood, upon the banks of the mighty 

. 1 . .. l. .7 i ’ . * fl.rlhBrfl.BBn tn flm fold reanlun.. /VlTVSlSSinm f’ft.r from tliA hnev hnimfo aT 


BELIEF IN THE DEITY. 

A DEITY believed is joy begun; 

A Deity adored is joy advanced; 

A Deity beloved is joy matured. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires; 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next 
O’er death’s dark gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joys exalts and makes it sweeter still; 

Prayer ardent opens Heaven, Jets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with Deity. 


that love was eternal’ Shew/ reserved; never adherance to the false teaching of at^cratTe Mississippi, far f om the busy baunt 3] of Sen, 

telling even to her most intimate friends her heart- ' pride a , fashion which measures the man by the whei e nought bat the nppimg waters laved the Oi man in audience with Deity. 

secrets; while I must have some one to share my yt ^l 0 . aild cloth of his coat. beach, and no sound but the chirping of the birds I----- 

joys and sorrows. That one was Bernice. She woa l d 1 counsel so entire a disregard of hills strove with each other J DESPERATE FIGHT WITH A BEAR 

was my confidant in everything, I hers in nothing, al these too prevalem fblbes of lite as to lose my ^ be nearest to the twmkhng atm. I say I turn 1 » ™ . 

But I never thought it strange for I had always ? nend in vortex of the other extreme, where onc c more to that spot with my memory. “()LD ADAM, the California hunter, has ban 

been used to her silence, and therefore never ex- 1 £5 noranc c and crime, filth and rags hold sway A bright, cool, sparkling stream jutted out from r> ^ many a desperate fight with the bears in that 
pected her to tell mo what I knew she never told ove *many thousands of human beings. But I the base of one of those hills, and, dashing over r*. tate, T He gives the following account of one of 
anyone. She had been gone to Europe for two w , d counsel, tor your favorable consideration rock and pebble, it sped away over the bright 11,8 a dventu res: 

years, having re turned some two months previous. au d guidatice, that medium sphere in every path green moss that carpeted the earth around. Wind- As these disappointments only increased my 

and, being wearied in body and mind, she lmd in tt 0 .’ wblcb . P° ss csses within its compass the mg upon its snake-like way from the north, the r csoluiion, and I was confident the animal could 

been out but little to return the numerous calls if not the wealth, and the virtue, if not the mighty “ Father of Waters ” came rolling on with no ^° ?i Ul u b . i&cr without food, I continued lo 

which she had received, and had not, with one ex- sp | ead 9 r °J ou . r country. its majestic flood. I stood thus alone, many a I l / ld that day and the third night. But I con¬ 

ception, accepted a single invitution to ball, party * , 18 Ia . , e c J rcJe . ot mediocrity where wo always hundred miles away from those dear folks at home. . e , r ® c ! pr I udcnt t0 change my position, lest she 
or soiree. After she had read her note she told , d mdlvlduals of merit. It is from this class tired and weaiy-hcarted; not even a companion 1 be able , to a f c crtain, by her eyes as well as 


DESPERATE FIGHT WITH A BEAR. 

I “ALD ADAM,” the California hunter, has had 
\J many a desperate fight with the bears in that 
State. He gives the following account of one of 
his adventures:— 

“ As these disappointments only increased my 
resolution, and I was confident the animal could 


fvhieli she had received, and had not, with one ex- bp j ead 9 r °J ou . r country. its majestic flood. I stood thus alone, many a | l , ab that day and the third night. But I con¬ 

ception, accepted a single invitution to ball, party * , 18 Ia . 1 , e c J rcie . ot mediocrity where wo always hundred miles away from those dear folks at home. S1 . . r ® c ! pr I udcnt t0 change my position, lest she 
>r soiree. After she had read her note she told , d mdividuais of merit. It is from this class tired and weary-hearted; not even a companion able to ascertain, by her eyes as well ns 

ne she shonld attend the party: and then nothing ^Y. ®f e generally spring the great men and women was my lot. I stood thus wondering liow sweetly | hy her nose, that she had my company. I shifted 
nore was said by her upon the subject, save what J 1 * 18 m lbls 8 Pb ere that you will find one might go to sleep upon the bosom of that broad I , ni Y ambu8b 0l11 : ^ cl the mouth of the cave. 


me she should attend the party; and then nothing g cncxa | 1 y spring the great men and women f was my lot. I stood thus wondering liow sweetly | ^cr nose, rnat sue naa my company. I shiftec 

more was said by her upon the subject, save what a .^ e ". J 1118 m tbl8 sphere that you will find I one might go to sleep upon the bosom of that broad I , ni Y ambu8b cut of sight of the mouth of the cave, 

was 6aid in answer to some questions asked by my- P 1081 . 01 wisd pm an d self-denial, hence most off river , and whether, upon waking, would they find I bUt A gcod lino ^vith the track to it, and thus 
self. happiness and contentment. Here you will find themselves in some -sphere where sorrow nor I , was fortunate; for, on that day, while the sun yet 

Somehow I felt terribly anxious to have the u str ? n g tb pf mind and intelligence which, trouble can come. J? a y l } 1 ] Rour high, the bear presented herself in 

evening arrive; whether it was to see the wonder- wbcn ff? cd 111 tiie scales of affliction and endur- While I was thinking, I saw a boat dart from a U J S1 ® , 5/ 10 r0se ap oa bcr ^ 0Ct w bcn LSbc * get 

ful Count Stafford, "with whom nearly every lady auce ,\ b * t8 j^ 10 severer above the weight of his cove upon the Illinois side, with two men seated in I P Ilt a P d 8ai1 .. f lb0 9 11 ’ dilhgcntly all around, as 

who had seen him had fallen desperately in love; JJ oub l e F and enables him to bear with fortitude the it. They rowed out to the middle of the river and I ! a0l, g b . { distrustful that something which med- 

or to torment my devoted lover, Ned Irving, by be- ^cusand adversities of life. I commenced fighting with knives, the boat, in the „ jptsclnef was affoat. Site twisted and twined 

stowing my smiles upon some one else, I can hard- iT 1 i • , md °* I P cuta l discipline, this strength [ meantime, without rudder or guide, driftingdown 1 . directions m her doubt, and this gave me an 
ly say. It was true that, at the last party I had at-1 . Wld 'Y bltb susrums wailing courage, and the rapid stream. The glittering blades flashed in I adrajra bJe opportunity for a deadly shot. The 
tended, where Count Stafford had first made liis I i^ccws the efforts at success. It is this calm, eon- j the sun, and neither one seemed willing to give up I I bad a J a,1 J aim other heart I discharged 


as T afterwards discovered, went 
i her heart. She fell, and taking 
hat she must be dead, I drew my 
rushed upon her, in order to lose 


man effort, I saw the small man bury his knife to 
the hilt in the other’s breast, lift him out of the 


appearance, I had been the favored one among J enougne, witn a proper reliance upon the the strife. One was a large man, and ihe other of P 1 , * r ue uau passed in back of her fo; 

them all, much to the discomfiture of the lair I , • , 10 made 118 and l aws be established, (nither low stature. What induced them to this I 5v ou i, r 4 \ and > as 1 afterwards discov r ered, we 
misses who w r ere present. I will acknowledge that ^ P rc P ai ’ c8 ws lor till emergencies. Though mode of fighting I cannot say. I watched them I dii y cd ) r l brough her heart. She fell, and tnkii 
I felt flattered not a little that he should choose I tc chng, jjerhaps, an enure resignation in the dis- closely. Their bps never parted from tlie time J }* tor granted that she must be dead, I drew n 
me among so many beautiful ones, and I will not P eii8aLlon 01 Divine Justice, we are not to forget I they commenced lightiug until, wirh onesuper-hu-1 bo 'Y. je am ^ c , ail d rushed upon her, m order to Jo; 
say that I did not entertain serious intentions of | .°, lu . 0W . U ^Possibility as intelligent members off man effort, I saw tile small man bury his knife to 1 110 dmc seccin ^ tor the cubs, 
telling Ned that he might bestow his attentions highest order ot created beings. the liilt in the other’s breast, lift him out of the “When I reached her she looked dead cnougl 

upon some one else. But, after all, I could not we must not lose sight of the fact that, though boat, and let knife and enemy drop in the glisten- buf I thought I might just as well make sure ofii 
but remember how noble he was, and, determining f T e k are clea r° s ot c . u ! 1 UI118taricy > influenced by all iug waters beneath; then he said, “ I’m satisfied.” as ai1 enemy in the rear when I should get into tin 
to let destiny take its own course, I went to the mo surroundings with winch ever-changing dr- He immediately rowed to where I was standing; oave would be exceedingly troublesome, I poppet 
party, escorted by Ned, wondering what fortune’s Y uinstmu ‘? ; ? Dl ’ liJ £ us 111 contact, wc are, lieverthe- jumping from the boat upon the beach, he ap- m Y knife, therefore, as a matter of form, into hei 
wheel would throw out for me before the evening c u P a oie, to some extent, of carving out our I proaehed me and said: throat, but, good Heavens! only fancy my asion- 

was through. own destiny. We ail have our innate tendency to | “ Stranger, you have been watching me ?” jishment, when, as the cold steel penetrated her 

Bernice was to come with mv father and mother w°,7i° r Jf'i t(J 1 ! ldusuy °F klieness, to frank “ Yes,” I replied, placing my hand' upon my re- ski, i, she leaped up and grabbed me by the legs 

and did n™^arrivJ open-hearted honesty, or to the arts and wiles of volvcr. with her huge paws! This was a contingcncv l 

When her card was sent up to the hostess I saw ,^ e arc pJac ' ed 111 a sphere where “Do you mean to blow?” asked he, drawing I iiad by no means counted upon. It was' a wor¬ 

ker read it and smile and then coming across tlie tomptanons beset us on every side, not to seduce from his belt a knife similar to the one he had used tonmince distinctly not "set down in the bills/ A 
room^to 'I mv n r0m the P J U J l ot - nght ’ but that wo . ma ^ have in the n $ ht ' desperately wounded bear is about as unattractive 

side she handed it to hint and stood a momem 1/16 1 f eaus o/ ., teHdu ^ our strength and proving “Not unless a court of justice demands that 1 1 an acquaintance as the wild forest can show, and 
wuUinf tor lZ to re^ r L Xced at th s “P eri V r blow" I replied. * . one that stands as little on trifles. And i wi* it, 


m out of the j “When I reached her she looked dead enough, 
n the glisten- but I thought I might just as well make sure o fit, 
’m satisfied.” as aa enemy in the rear when I should get into the 
as standing; j cave would be exceedingly troublesome, I popped 
•each, he ap-1 knife, therefore, as a matter of form, into her 
throat, but, good Heavens! only fancy my aston- 
■ me ?” ishment, when, as the cold steel penetrated her 

upon my re- 1‘ s kin, she leaped up and grabbed me by the legs 
with her huge paws! This was a contingency X 


Stafford turned, and the hostess taking his 
they left tiie room together. I was in a pi 
maze of wonderment. What did it all n 
Surely Bernice had not seen him before; and 
must be, or else why his look of such wont 
happiness at the sight of her name ? 

But it was of no use to get impatient, so, 
iously, I stood chatting with Ned, awaiting 
denocumeut of the strange proceedings. In a 
half an hour Miss Bernice Clifford was announ 
and, looking up, I saw her enter the room leai 
upon Count 8fafford’s arm. No one else c< 
have told, but I saw instantly that there was a J 

S ier look upon the face than I had ever seen tl 
chore. 

The next day the mystery was unravelled 


future, cast its shadows in the sunshine of to-day; 


light! but I had not 
s obviously a deaih- 
; and as her horrible 
quisife pain left me 
lse of the necessity 
both down upon th*e 
etli and daws were 
ly struggling to get 
•asures, bul bceoin- 


,, „ . iv lii.n, uua-iuu vi wjiivii we i_»vniiijiyrignr,annworficaitfiriskivaroin)rifoin- 

Lpon Count biaftord s arm. No one else could know so little. And, as the anxious inquirer Oririma sure its faral operation. Her jaws opened: her 

av'o told, but! saw instantly that there was a hap- searches the obscure 1 uture for light, prematurely ^ * /claws relaxed their hold* and after nne or 

icr look upon the face than I had ever seen there I coveted, he finds that even the immediate future "^^^T MAY ENDURE BUT MUTABILITY.” ! spasmodic endeavors to mutilate me she rolled 

df the succedizig moment is so thickly veiled as to TTEKYoften, everywhere, and from almost every- (over and expired. 

Jed by suggest the impropriety of an unlawful search lor V body, one hears a sort of wailing deprecation, “ This time there was no mistake about her snir- 


Bcinico. It seemed that she had met him in Eu- that which has been held from our knowledge, 
rope, and they were ufliam ed. The note which Verily, in our ignorance of the future lies our 

sllli llJl/J rBBfivBlt will! from fhn ItwJv .mi.A 1 .T .‘i 1 . .. __ .. 


no mistake about her spir- 
tried to rise upon my feet, 
tee that mine had not de- 


pieasant surprise, oho supposed lie was in Eu- j which so mysteriously shrouds 
rope, and when I told her of Count Stafford; she all mankind. 


s final destiny 
Conn in 1. S. 


j enrs shall have more work? 


our God-given tal- j secured the cubs, and returned to the camp, much 
Are wc forever to / exhausted! 
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Original. 

LOVE'S APPEAL., 

“ lie comes not with deceiving tongue, 
ller trusting Heart to wring with pain; 

Ho spoaks of cares a fearful throng, 

Of woes a melancholy train.” 

W ILL you love me fond as now, 

Should life’s sorrows cloud my brow? 
Thy affection beam as true, 

Should misfortuue we pursue? 

Take and give tile loved caress 
E’en in poverty’s dire distress? 

Sheltering in your heart no frost. 

Though the fates declare me lost? 

Meet life’s troubles hand in hand, 

Though despair before us stand? 

Ne’er will sorrow or repine 
At the fate that made thee mine* 

Ever welcome smile bestow, 

Spite of all sick grief or woe? 

Blest my thorny path to cheer, 

Bv care enshrouded, know no fear? 

’Mid all distress ne’er seek to grieve; 

And though treacherous friends deceive, 
Never wish my side to leave? 

But, proud my bliss or joy to share, 

To help dispel each shadowy care? 

Proud to stand lirm beside the form 
Thy love iirst woke to passion warm? 
Although from Heaven’s embrace exiled, 

To adverse fate quite reconciled? 

Upon my bosom only know 
No end to love’s eternal flow? 

Blest when loving arms entwine 
Around my heart’s mofbholy shrine. 

If you’ll life’s bliss or griefs but meet, 

Share in its woe or pleasure sweet. 

Accept the love you long have prized, 

And in on* heart be idolized. 

Will try to soothe the aching pain 
That racks, perhaps, your lover’s brain, 
Contented in his arms to lie, 

Or on his faithful bosom die? 

Feel joys as loud as heart has known 
And love as strong as moves Iris own; 

Be with affection all replete? 

Then 1 fall conquered at thy feet. 

But if in heart you cannot dare 
Mv love unsettled life to share; 

Dare not leave present ease to brave, 

Perhaps short bliss—an early grave; 

A love now hot that may not last, 

A life that fortune’s frowns may blast; 

A heart ambition only guides; 

One, all cold reason’s rules derides; 

Oue swept by every idle breath, 

To light, to love, to hope, or death; 

O! you who dare not risk your hopes 
With oue who boldly with life copes; 

Ease every doubt that fills my soul, 

And be as e’er love’s earnest goal; 

One word from thee will tell my fate, 

0 ! speak it ere it be too late! 

No dread suspeuse my heart would know, 

1 tremble for thy “ Yes, or “No! ” 

I wait with awe the dulcet strains 
That all my joy or woe contaius! 

For that sweet answer to the thought 
That with thy image e’er was fraught! 

Pray pardon one who fearless moves 
To question thus a heart that loves; 

But oh! his breath with smiles inspire; 

And crown his hopes, his fond desire; 

One little word, and doubt, and pain, 

And places him in heaven again; 

Soft speak it, let it be but “Yes,” 

A volume could not more express 
Of love, of faith, of blissfulness; 

But should that wicked word prove “ No,” 
From depths of unexpected woe 
A heart nigh broken bids you go 
And find that faith and trust denied 
Thy hoping heart too sorely tried. 

C. Percy Hickethorpe. 

THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. 


WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY,_ 

_____ — ~~ .. _ lf . +r» Loin her alontr in her delusion, as a punishment 

crape shawls. Several boxes were thrown upon solve the mystery that seemed to attachitsoir to fn P H bti ldm jj e knew himself guiltless of 
the counter by Mr. Almay, who proceeded to lay her. What ought he to do? What might ho c. - crime* and lie knew his own peculiarities, 

their rich contents before his fair customer. While pect? He would do nothing wrong, ho thought, on y .. ) 1C looked at as only faults, and few 
displaying his wares ho could not keep his eyes no; but he must know who this fan;* strange oc- * continually reminded of their faults. 

from the person of the young lady; and if the ing was,-so rich, and yotso oncly m her J This wm undon" the reason that Mr-Almny 
truth must bo told, Mr. Almay was particularly An opportunity now offered for him ‘psahsfy flue» acquainted his wife with the nature 

unfortunate in this respect. He was one of those his curiosity; why not embrace it? Was there any- se ct . tbat ca n e d him away, but merely 

men who are pleased with every new face (pro- thing wrong in it? he thought not. But how bring o . must no which rendered her very un- 
vided it is pretty,) they see, and whose hearts beat it about? Could lie secure rooms here and not be said he must go, which 


furiously at every chance glance from a pretty discovered by his wife? He-wouldIdo Mr Almay entered the presence of his wife, and 

linitliloal- Ll»/> nv hnvnl WttYMJ/l lllS Wife! Oh J llO T l)Ut it might JUSC RS WCil iUf. Allll^ ^ . _ n aa.{t hmwlimr 


be, it was hidden from his gaze by a black lace veil, worn see; out tticii nis wne was sojtuiuus ui u » ].«- feelings, nearly ready to hurst 

A pair of dark, flashing eyes wore discornablo in- and it might save her, poor thing, some unpleasnnt o y 1> h j,e entered, and 

deed, which wire enough of themselves to stir Ins feelings. Oh! Mr. Almay was a veiy considerate foith. She_didl not^ 
blood; but the chief charm for Mr. Almay con- man, very. . .. . h„7i,» window 

sistedin her sylph-like form, the freedom of her Mr. Almay resided some miles out- of the 1 city, by the winciow int0 a description of the 

light step, combined with grace of person that consequently he was obliged to take his dinners in Wo shall i t , f ftCe and person, hut 

would have rivalled, in his estimation, Diana and town. He could now dine here, and, basl - “°?“sav that had Mie not been his wife, Mr. Al- 

hcr nvmphs, and the wliolo train of goddesses, ness occasionally called him away from home ovci °™ysay tl > , h ou'd]t her the most lovely per- 
from Juno diwmvards. His fair customer seemed night, he could easily make it more frequent and mjar wjkl have;are some men to covet 
to be conscious that he was attentively regarding spend a night hero, every now and then and it son lit eve saw, so prone 

her, and manifested a little uneasiness, but this would go hard but he would know more of the what *3, "Y e Sees They had been married 
rendered her only the more attractive, in his “beautiful unknown.” Have>nroare ; Mr. Almay ttoyroU^ do Posses J bccn gi vcn 

eyes. or that “now and then” will be the undoing ot outjmrcc_ rl ® lv together * they 

But everything, however agreeable, must have you. Having made his mind up to it, he expressed them to > o eac ^ oth J 

an end, and so with the delightful sjicll that bound his willingness to the girl to engage the rooms. At tru Jgloved each not earn oiner, 
Mr. A1 may’s ravished senses. The purchase was this moment the voice of the mysterious lady was and Ah with a 8m n e an d a welcome 

soon made, and the fair purchaser left the shop heard to call— f ‘ h - ^ on his rCtU m it would most likely 

with the desire that the shawl might be sent to Susan. ., T nUnn i,i s nurnose. he would have repent- 


Had Almay met with a smile and a welcome 
from his wife on his return it would most likely 


Street, No. 6. Mr. Almay, hardly con- 


« Mvmistress calls ” said the girl. “ I will in- have changed his purpose, he would have repent- 
l’ .1 _ __kAnu /1 • fl\AVA^C T%n rimiht. e.fl—as his conscience already pricked him—of the 


wrappeu me snawi up m a buuuuiu pap^, «uuau. ^ f ,u to himsdf but always gloomy. Poor man I he never dreamed 

atory to being sent out. but she will be glad of me, he repeated to nim. c . y fe cau<ic of all* that for a 

Most likely Mr. Almay would have forgotten the There was something meant m that; no ^ and woma n to Hve happily togethor they 

fair stranger in the first pretty face that graced he could only see the lady, he would have an l * ))u( . al ^ 0 undcd confidence 

Ills shop with its smiling presence, but unlortu- understanding; butbefoiehc could make up ms nihor nnrl that ho had done nothing to- 

natcly fdr him no such foe/came to his aid and mind to ask so great a boon, the girl had left the but K 

Mr. Almay was left to dwell upon the bright being room. ”, tr .i rv 

that had flashed like a meteor upon the horizon of Mr. Almay being left alone, gave himse tup to coi y. t]iff . and though 

m , 0 « & 

might ge°ta e sight‘ of the lady herself!’ He'slXheld sZlcu^Vappea^ed btfo?™hS sheVafa^customed^ herw^and betmySi 

the newly purchased shawl in his hand. His desire seizes him to follow her home ;-he does so, she was accustomed to see Her weep, ana oeirayou 

clerks were all engaged,—he would not take them and straightway is invited to take up his “bode no surpri. o. 8Uvr)er and while at 

from their work, he thought, but carry the bundle with her. He thought it rather strange, but upon Thus p . exchanged by husband 

to No. G-Street himself; besides, lie had not the whole he liked it. He thought their meeting lioard fc vwo pratdccT indeed, but it 

been out nil the morning, and the walk would do not altogether accidental; he thought he detected and wifb. fr^ned^or her no thanks for 

him good. So do men try to mould their wishes something like interest on the part of the lady was 1 unnohaid i^ecrful one. 

into a form that shall be acceptable to their con- while in the store, and he could not but think she ^ ea ^ riT Jfc . h ] theJr fi rC side—which want- 

sciences, and labor to make that which appears knew who he was when he was invited to walk m; Jhus was thoutMr ^ 

not exactly ri‘riit—a duty. and more, that she knew whom she was inviting to cd but a propci spirit tomannwvwM 

Now if Mr. Almay had been a single gentleman become a boarder and lodger. Plow Mr. Almay enviable upon earth a hapless 

—but he was not. He had taken to his bosom a could come to this conclusion we cannot see, but place the least envi p > P 

being he had promised always to cherish; he had so he did, and lie was not a little flattered by it. ll0 ™®* flnd Almavtookup his hat and 

sworn at the altar to cleave to her and forsake all While lie was indulging in thoughts like these the Supper his wif^s tearful eyes following 

s - a . t&ss s 

sr-* -*• — 1 *•— 

S - - with her to-day, and that you will take your lodg- out so twenty ^ cs bct ^ c > ^ Wh Cn the door 

N 0 6 in —proved to Ho a smaU h, consent fie, wa, 

IN wooden house, in no very flourishing condi- again left alone. Ho rubbed Jus hands as ho child, hut one worn escap 

and Mi^Almiw^ould^lmost’hear Vis heart'bcat ^'“'simmust bo taken with me, the dear. X really ChnpWlV. __ 

when he stood before the door. His ring was an- should like to hear her name, though. I noticed VTINE o’clock, and Almay was at o. ^ 
swered by a servant girl, and as the door swung as I came in there was no name on the door. It is ]>| Strec t. Hc was ^et at thc door, ^ before 
hack he caught a glimpse of the unknown lady pretty well to dine with a lady, even, I do not by the servant girl, and sho.™ into the parlon H 

leaving the ball bv a door at the extreme end know; I m a lucky fellow. did not feel exactly easy, though he tncu to ma e 

“ Will you have the goodness to walk in, sir?” And so his thoughts run on for the space of half himself at home, and sciitinii: Himself 
asked the trirl an hour, when the servant girl returned and an- i 00 ked over several hooks of fine drawin 0 , 

Mr. Almav’s eves dilated not a little at this de- nounced dinner. . , . _ truth to_say, when he had finished he could n 


whip. He saw his wife’s tearful eyes following 

_ . *r - . 1 • .1 it T «/.n.'niv n urnV ATI 


Chapter II. 


by shortfellow. got in, lie now ncsuacca, not Knowing wnat ne 

“Make me to see’t; or, at least, so prove It, should do. The girl resumed 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop “ My mistress desired me to ask the gentleman 

To hang a doubt on, or woe upon thy life!” who would bring her last purchase to price some 

W ERE you ever jealous, fair reader? No. Then silks she bought on yesterday; will you oblige her 
pray that you never may be—that your days in this ?” 


Mr. AlmTty’s eyes dilated not a little at this de- nounced dinner. „ .... . . I truth to say, wiien ne h.u 

maud, so unusual; and though he would have put One moment, my dear, said Almay, sta>in- have told what, he had seen * analvze his 
himself to much inconvenience in order to have her; “will you oblige me with your misticss s t ] l0 fair unknown. He r»l a cc? Whv 

got in, he now hesitated, not knowing what he name?” , ^ , feefings. VfhU brouffht him to 

should do. The girl resumed- .“She has resciwed that pleasure for herself, I was Lc here ? Wliat did He ^ y to S ^Vwer. 

“ My mistress desired me to ask the gentleman sir. These w c re ^ th t d : d no t know 

who would bring her last purchase to price some ‘ So, so, thought Almay. . I Enough that lie was fkerc^^ • , , . _j- ncw 

silks she bought on yesterday; will you oblige her Mr. Almay s heart beat like a young girl s, when \ |.j lc name of her whose roof t wbat he 

in this?” ' she, for the first time, listens to a talc of love from , not hing of her character or standing, or what he 

1 1 __ t.. ai •_ _ __.. I...,. mon ciw> ntiAi-oc /in nn-ivimr nt, the door of the i min-Lt- ovnprt from herr lie had not as yet *-Ccn. 


which arises from the lear that a rival may rob us lor. At one end, on a table, was spread out the door was immediately thrown open by the servant, before him, and 
of the affections of one whom we love, or the sus- magnificent silk on which lie was desired to set a and he entered, but no lady was there. | to “ hope her mi 

picion that he has already done it; or it is the un- value. He examined the silk, and soon fixed in “She will be here presently, he thought, ana j disposition. 


him, and Mr. Almay took this opportunity 
ne her mistrees had recovered from her in- 


ouu win we; luvoviui.r, ...... I , Lnt must 

easiness which arises from the fear that another his mind a valuation; hut not knowing why the re- glanced about the room, in the centre of which The girl answered that she was e er, 
does or will enjoy some advantage which we enjoy quest was made, asked an explanation. The girl stood the table, on which was served up the dinner .. defer the pleasure of scem^ “ fe . rcadv 

for ourselves. Jealousy is nearly allied to tnvy f smiled and said: in white china. . ^ „ .. | ing. She also informed him when he was rcaay 

for jealousy, before a good is lost by ourselves, is “ My mistress is possessed of the idea that every- “ My mistress begs you will excuse her, said t0 retire she would show him ms room ^ .. 

converted into envy, after it is obtained by others, body intends to cheat her. Whv,” said she, low- the girl; “ she has gone to her room with a slight Almay bit his lips. It was e ' meirt tne 
2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. crmir her voice so none miirbt hear her but Mr. headache.” _ . . . .. ful unknown lady, whoever sue mum; > p 


for jealousy, before a good is lost by ourselves, is “ My mistress is possessed of the idea that c very- 
con verted into envy, after it is obtained by others, body intends to cheat her. Why,” said she, low- 


2. Suspicious fear or apprehension. 


ering her voice so none might hear her but Mr. 


3. Suspicious caution or vigilance; an earnest Almay, “ slie is the stingiest person lever knew. Almay was sorely disappointed at this; hut he , posclv avoided him. He LniiuMiid 

mcern or solicitude for the welfare or honor of She buys everything that’s rich, but she isn’t will- did not choose the servant girl should be a witness s been playing a fool s part, ^ tlia ^; fi „ n > in 

l.nvn ___ .1. I .ro .1. .. ’ » ._ _. .. nn/1 l»n contort tiimcnlf nt tho. tJlhli*. WltllOIlt. a « I.iIiav f/ir liia nnillS." aild tell filty PCr (Ull. 1U 


concern or solicitude lor the welfare or honor of She buys everything that’s rich, but she isr 
others. ing to pay more than half the things are 

4. Indignation. audit is fear that she may have got cheat 

This is made as plain as words can form sen- induced her to ask you to set a price to it.” 
tences to express it, but yet to know wliat jealousy Mt. Altnay wondered attliis piece of intelligence, 


ouc uuys everytuing uiai s nen, mu sue isn t win- v j,.* 3 - --- --. ------ ; .* ,V > r> k n r-mit in 

ing to pay more than half the things are worth, of it, and lie seated hnnsclt at the table without a \ his “ labor lor his pains, and feU fifty P^ r ' 
audit is fear that she may have got cheated that word. The dinner did not relish very well, for bis own estimation. Soon m j* ntelv re- 
iiuluecd her to ask you to set a price to it.” Mr. Almay—contrary to Ins usual habit—had no s ] 10 wn to Ins room. He did not immediate ru 


is, wc must feel it. To show how far this feeling as well lie might, for she had paid him his price unknown.” Did she really know who he was i 
may carry us, into what follies it may lead us,—is for the shawl ($75,) without once asking an abate- Hid she purposely avoid him ? These were ques- 
thc design of the present story. We enter upon it ment, which did not look much like parsimony, tions to which lie could find no satisfactory an- 

- 1 _; 1_ ■ ■. I , rn 1 7 . , .... . f . •. . . 1 ...*. 1-1 /-> O/.n tiro Arvl nf < 1 | 1 « 


Mr. Almay—contrary to liis usual habit—had no s bown to his room. He did not immediate ii^rc- 
appetite; his thoughts were with the “beautiful [tire, but seated himself to think over wnat ne 
unknown.” Did she really know who he was? j s i 10u Ul do. . _ . , . 

Did she purposely avoid him? These were ques- yi r . Almay was far from being a bad man, ne 


had liis weak points; he was vain and easily car- 
. , x.;., IcciAnr but they had never 


laughed at, and so— commencons. 


Why do you remain with her, then?” inquired leave. 


knew it was without a cause, he did not care for 
it: but now he felt he had given her cause; lie 
knew he had wronged her, and with the knowledge 

. <• . j ? _i*.... ii,n l.t.wiiroiiT hfiinir nA 


*/'• , - *••• •••• Almay, who thought the girl was actuated to what . ___ it; but now he rclt he naa 

Mr. Almay (wc shall make use of fictitious names she said by some dislike for her mistress. Chapter Hi. knew he had wronged her, a 

of course,) stood behind his counter, in his splcn- “ If I should leave hero I should not bo able to 1\/TR. ALMAY left the city earlier this afternoon came a feeling of pity for i 

w * e . m £ establishment of English goods, on get another place very soon, and I am too poor to JLYJL than usual, and entered his home feeling very had so wronged. He remcr 

Washington btreet. His clerks were employed in be idle, sir. My mistress is very rich, indeed she much like a guilty man. Wo have before more he parted from her—her ten 

adjusting the goods on the shelves, for Mr. Almay is; she might live in a splendid house, and keep than hinted that he was a man pleased with every and it cut liim to the soul. 


. - -- - wv WA* • AIAJ UUUUVOP lO » VJL J ilVllj IUUV/V/U OHVj U1UV/U 11 Ivv 1 * 1 ? v mutv Wiviv v 

adjustingtnegoods on the shelves, for Mr. Almay is; she might live in a splendid house, and keep than hinted that he was a man pleased with every . .. — .— -- — - - . 

mce ’ an< ^i W ^ cn not Mng bettor offered, two or three girls, and a carriage and footmen; pretty face he chanced to meet with—that he lmd time, that lie had not shown for his wile that o > 

itept tuem constantly^at work, as wc have stated, but no, she must live here alone, without a soul in been known to walk behind a young lady pos- that respect he ought. would^ do^ Dettcr, no 

1 is said we should 4 prepare for war in time of the house but myself. She is getting tired of it, sessed of a pretty ankle for miles; this was hif *' '* .. 

peace, so Mr. Almay prepared for business when though, and wishes to take a boarder, she says for misfortune. He was, moreover, very agrceablt 

nusine8S tne re was none. His shop had been company, but I think it is for the sake of the mon- and very attentive to every lady, when occasion 


He felt, for the first 


of it, sessed of a pretty ankle for miles; this was his thought, and as soon as it was light the next 
'6 for misfortune. He was, moreover, very agreeable moniing he would leave this house, go home to ms 
mon- and very attentive to every lady, when occasion wife, confess and ask his pardon tor wliat lie naa 


K e* a -- tt, mm IMOIIVD W ItUVC U UUUllitl, DUD J>ayO l Vi IlliblUl. IIIUVJ. JL 1.V2 Wllfl, JUU1WTW, iuviuro B ..v .. , , 7- * . . . _ . 

nusine8S tuere was none. His shop had been company, but I think it is for the sake of the* mon- and very attentive to every lady, when occasion wife, confess and ask his pardon tor wliat lie naa 
thronged all the morning; still his sales had been cy she would make out of it. Perhaps you know allowed; but this was only politeness, as it is done. ... + 

comparatively light, lor it was one of those days of a gentleman who would like to get board, and called. It is certain that Mr. Almay had never be- Having come to this determination lie rose to 
the weather like the prophet’s heaven”— who wouldn’t mind paving well for it? Perhaps fore been guiltv of anything like his present folly; retire, when he heard footsteps at. liis door; an d? 
whicn drew hundreds of the fair ones of earth in- you would like a boarding place yourself? We nevertheless, liis wife—poor thing—was jealous light as they were, they alarmed him. Whatcoula 
to tne street; and, willing to believe they are in are retired here, and our rooms are snug and of him, which was not without her lord’s knowl- bring them to his door at this late hour? The 
want of some sort of finery, they enter the differ- tidy.” edge. thought flashed upon him, possibly it was for his 

ent shop? but never buy, as many can. testify, as Here was a situation for a man like Mr. Almay . • • • .... .... .. • • * * • • money, of which he had a considerable sum about 

L /.I • , to be placed in! Hero was a temptation he was lit- Wc have previously said that Mr. Almay’s bnsi- him, and that he had been enticed into the house 

AiUL n^i i!* so tt had been on this day, and Mr. tie calculated to withstand. That beautiful being ness made it necessary for him occasionally to he for that very purpose. He did not know the girl 

1 ri a y C( I thousands of (he did not doubt she was beautiful as she was absent from homo over night. This, which his —she might be the most abandoned of her sex. 

pr0a tf and now had perfect in form, though he had not seen her face,) wife could not understand, with his known polite- She had avoided him ever since she was sure of 

wi.i* 1 a.P 1 ? 01 ^ * i 8 ^^ e > Vl ? a ^ a,ia * “She who had so much enlisted his feelings and ness to ladies, were the causes which rendered his him, and this would scent to account for it. lie 

1 v /iVv^li /1 ’ f! a 1 ’ T lch * draAyn upon his imagination, liad opened her house wife jealous of him. lie in no wise tried to con- had seen no one in the house but the servant girl, 

y a, ltuea me shop ana asked to look at to him, which would give him an opportunity to vince her she was in error, but seemed rather to and she had told him that her mistress and she 
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dwelt alone, but there might bo many in the house 
besides, and he know nothing of it; and he hud no 
means of defending himself. Mr. Almay was 
very uncomfortable. 

But lie had but a few moments to reflect, for 
the light step was followed by a soft rap on the 
door. 

“ Who’s there?” inquired Almay, in as firm a 
yoke as he could command, 

There was no answer. 

A minute passed, during which time Mr. Almay 
stood trembling in the middle of the room, and 
wishing he was anywhere else—-even home, he 
thought, would he preferable—and there was 
another rap. 

Alinay summoned up sufficient courage to open 
the door, and the “ beautiful unknown ” entered 
the mom. She was dressed in a flowing robe of I 
white muslin, and looked so pure and angelic that 
Almay instantly forgot all fear. She still wore the 
veil, which eouecaled her features, yet revealed 
her beautifully rounded shoulders and swelling 
bust. She appeared much excited, and Alnmy 
saw that she trembled, and was obliged to seek a 
chair for support. All amazement, he gazed on 
her for some moments in sileuce, and finding she 
was not inclined to speak, he asked to what lie 
was indebted for this visit. She made no reply, 
but pointed to the door, lie understood that she 
wished it to bo closed, and accordingly closed it. 
She then motioned him to be seated, and lie sat 
down, wondering the while what all this prepara¬ 
tion portended. 

A few minutes of awkward silence followed, dur¬ 
ing which time the lady’s agitation increased. She 
appeared like one who"wished to unbosom herself, 
and yet knew not how to commence. Almay wish¬ 
ing to relieve her, inquired if he could be of any 
service to her. 

She made considerable effort. “Mr. Almay,” 
she said, but the voice was low and tremulous. 

“ Madam.” 

There was another pause, but not long, and she 
inquired in the same tone— 

“ Have you any desire to marry?” 

Almay started at this question, as well he might, 
coming from one he did not know—in such a place 
and at such an hour. He knew he had laid him¬ 
self open, but before ho would answer ho must 
know her motive for asking. 

“ Why do you ask?” he said. 

“To satisfy myself,” sho answered. “ To learn 
more of you—to know your feelings—to judge for 
myself; for months have I waited for this hour,” 

“ You surprise me, madam.” 

“ You are no stranger to me, Mr. Almay. Did 
you suppose it was by accident that L entered 
your store? Did you think we had never met be¬ 
fore?” 

“ We had never met, to my knowledge.” 

“We have often met, very often—where, it mat¬ 
ters not now. I entered your shop to-day, and you 
followed mo home;— why did you follow me 
home?” 

Almay again started at the question put so di¬ 
rect, which gave him no room for evasion, and a 
question, too, lie was so illy prepared to answer. 
He would have said it was to bring her shawl, only 
his conscience gave the lie to it ; and while he yet 
hesitated, not knowing what answer to make, she 
resumed— 

“ Was it that you took an interest in me ? that 
you saw anything in mo to admire—anything to 
awaken love? Or had you a less worthy motive?” 
She paused for a reply. 

Almay knew not what to answer. lie felt her 
eves were upon him; he could not tell a falsehood 
—lie could not tell the truth. She seemed to un¬ 
derstand his embarrassment, aud said— 

“ I will not now question vour motive, for it is 
past; but I have another question to ask, and re¬ 
quest a sober and candid answer.” 

“ Ask it, madam.” 

“ Do you feel capable of loving? Can you love 
such a personas you might imagine me to be? 
Could yon be contented to give her your whole 
time aiid attention ?—bestow all your smiles on 
her?—those smiles so dear to a woman’s heart?— 
bear with all her caprices and follies?—bear with 
all her eludings?—overlook all her faults? Say, 
sav, could you do this? Could you so love one 
whose chief merit lies in loving you thus—who for 
years lias had no one thought but for your happi¬ 
ness—no wish but for your prosperity—no hope 
but for vour love;—to whom earth presents no 
good if it be not tasted by you—life no charm if it 
be not shared with you—whose prayers are, and 
ever w HI be that she may live and die by vour side. 
Say, tell me, can you, will you love her ?” 


And you ask of me to desert my wife and live 
with you?” 

“ And why not? You do not love her.” 

“ TVTio says I do not love her?” 

“I say so; your own actions, and the whole 
world.” 


The whole world lies , then 1 and my actions 
too 1” said Almay, emphatically. “ Has it come 
to this?—do iindeed stand in this light? Perhaps 
I have given them cause. I have been too nig¬ 
gardly in my care, too beggarly in my attentions. 

I have not shown her hall' the love I have for her, 
—it was my foolish vanity and temper that kept 
inc from it. But she shall have no reason to com¬ 
plain of me hereafter, nor the world either. They 
shall sec I love my wife, and can make her hap- 
p>\” 

During this speech the unhappy woman sobbed 
like a child; her heart seemed reiuly to burst from 
her bosom, which heaved at every breath like the 
swelling tide. Almay looked at the frail being 
before him; to see her the sport of such .powerful 
feelings made his heart bleed, and to reflect that 
he had in the slightest possible maimer been in¬ 
strumental in bringing this upon her—lie could al¬ 
most weep. In a few moments she appeared more 
calm, and said: 

“ I never dreamed of this; your actions, your 
looks, (bo sure I have watched them closely,) all 
helped to deceive me. But. if you have this affec¬ 
tion for your wife, why did you follow me, and 
why are you here to-night ?” 

“ In this I have done wrong; but it is but anoth¬ 
er instance where vanity lias led men into errors 
when their hearts went not with it. Vanity whis¬ 
pered ‘you have made an impressionand to sat¬ 
isfy myself it was so, I was led into worse than 
folly. But I had enough of it; and before you en¬ 
tered this room had repented, and determined to 
quit this house at dawn, and acquaint my wife with 
all. But, that I have given you pain, I grieve— 
that I have given you encouragement, I despise 
myself.” 

“ Let no thought of me make you unhappy. My 
love may render me unhappy, but I would not part 
with it for all that thought could wish. Neither 
would I accept of thee , now. If yon do indeed love 
your wife as you say, cleave to her. I sought thy 
whole heart, as I gave tliec mine, rare thee 
well.” 

She rose to leave the room, but Almay stayed 
her. 

“ Tell me at least who you arc,” he said, “ that 
have taken such an interest in my poor self. Kc- 
movc that veil, that I may hold thy face in remem¬ 
brance.” 

“ It may not be,” she said. “ She who lias loved 
as I have, and failed lo awaken one pitying return, 
should carry it a secret to her grave.” 

She gazed oil him a few moments in silence, and 
then turned and slowly approached the door. 
Again she paused. 

“ You will at least grant me this poor boon— 
you will keep what has passed this night a secret 
from your wife?” 

“ I know not if I ought to do even that. In jus¬ 
tice to her I should tell all; and besides, it will be 
like a load of guilt on my soul. I could not rest 
with it there.” 

The lady made no reply. One more sad, linger¬ 
ing look, and—she was gone. A reproving con¬ 
science, and pity for that unhappy lady, had done 
their work upon Almay. He wus a better man I 


Original. 

MAUD’S LOVER AND MINE. 


M AUD’S lover is grand and lolly, 
lie is a lord of the lnml; 


A dashing diamond is gleaming 
On Muucl’s sinull, lily white hand. 
Her wedding robe is of satin, 

And (luintily over all, 

From a crown of pearls and diamonds, 
A snowy white veil will fall. 

Her home* will be one of splendor, 

And she will reign like u queen. 
There is not in the land a lady 
Fairer than Maud Alvereue. 


My lover is poor, but noble, 

And bis is a spotless liie; 

He is great in the pride of true manhood, 
And I am to be his wile. 

My robe is of snowy muslin, 

And, in my dark 'flowing lioir. 

I shall twine white rosc-budR and blossoms, 
And make my sell just as lair 
As I can, lor tlic sake of Willie, 

So he can look down with pride, 

And joy, and love, and tenderness, 

On Mary, his little bride. 

Our home* is to be a cottuge. 

For Willie and 1 are poor; 

But I’ll train sweet vines lo cluster 
Aud blossom around the door; 

And it shall be bright and pleasant, 
However liumbiu it be, 

And I shall be very happy 
With Willie, for be loves me. 


Poor Maud! she came in the twilight, 
And these were the words she said, 


‘ I envy you, envy you, darling, 
O! I wish that I were dead! 


For 1 do not love him, dear Mary, 

He is old. and proud, ami cold; 

I hate the gleam of these jewels, 

And 1 lmte Ins shining gold. 

1 cannot weep, my dear Mary, 

Bu( my heart sinks down like lead, 

O! pity me, pity me, darling, 

O! 1 wish that 1 were dead.” 

Cora May. 


Chapter V. 


A CONTEST WIT1I POLAR BEARS. 

T HEY were resting, tired of work, on their beds, 
when Ivan heard an unusual noise and growl¬ 
ing, mingled with yells. He rose up, and he be¬ 
lieved he liad been dreaming, whou he heard it 
auew and more plainly than before. Immediately 
lie walked up to the others. 

“ I believe we are going to have another change 
of weather,” said he. “ Only listen to the storm.” 

“ A fine storm 1” said the old pilot, “ get up aud 
take to your guns; it is the bears which are try 
ing to break in I” 

They’ quickly sprang up, seized tlicir loaded 
guns, and hurried from the cave into the liut. 
Gregory carefully opened the little window. The 
air was cold as possible; but dear and shining 
from the fiery northern lights lay the valley’ cov¬ 
ered with the dazzling snow before him. But 
what a sight—what a horror! Five great white 
bears, that had become ravenous from hunger, 
snuffing and howling, were tryiug to break iuto 
the door of the hut, which, happily, was fast bolt 
cd. Perhaps in a few, moments the decayed tim¬ 
ber might have been crushed by r their pressure 
and our friends would have been lost without res 
cue, if they had awakened a few minutes later. 
Ivan immediately’ shot at tlic nearest bear and hit 


him so well that he staggered. The shot re-echoed 


through the Yocky wall; sonic wolves which were 
lurking in the distance to sec if they might not 


T HE sun was not an hour from its ocean bed also obtain their prey, raised a frightful yell and 
when Almay drew up before his home. He j ran off. But the bears became more furious, and 
w r as happier than he had been for years. All ua-1 stood their ground all the more firmly’. They’ 
ture looked more cheerful; the birds sang with ! w’crc indeed at first somewhat startled at the fiasli 
more of joy in their notes; the morning breeze i of the powder and the report of the gun rcsound- 
had more of life in it, and every object looked! ing through the rocks, but soon they fell iuto a 
strangely new aud pleasing to him. He expected still greater rage, which they’ at once vented upon 
reproaches from his wife—he was prepared for their brother that hud sunk under the shot, aud 
them; lie w’ould silence all complaints, and pour i pitched upon him furiously and tore him dread- 
such oil upon her wounded feelings as should leave , fully. 


Affrighted by’ the dreadful cold, our friends had 
spent almost a whole month in the close heavy 
cavern, without going out into the open air. Now, 
as during the fight-, they’ had felt the beneficial ef¬ 
fect of an almost intolerable but enlivening fresh 
air, they concluded to open the window’ of the hut, 
in order to give free access to more. The walls 
were at once coated with ice and frost, and the 
vapor of the cabin and liut W’as changed into 
snow, yet this was nothing in comparison to the 
benefit which our friends experienced from the pure 
ah. 

“ But w’c must have a sentinel stationed here,—a 
sentinel with a light and a gunl” said tlic old pilot. 
“ I fear that our foe will be ashamed of tlicir hav¬ 
ing been beaten off from their attack, and will 
come upon us before we expect them.” 

Ivan and Gregory’ volunteered i'or this duty; the 
latter, clothed in his bear-skin, and setting his gun 
close by him, immediately took his post. Ivan 
and the pilot w’ent into the cavern. Gregory had 
been there almost an hour without a bear showing 
himself, and he was already* beginning to think 
that he might give up all care on account of the 
return of the enemy, wiien lie heard a distant 
growling, continually approaching nearer and 
nearer, lie immediately mentioned what ho heard. 
The friends hurried out, and looked through the 
opening, but perceived as yet no enemy on the 
clear shining snow. You remember that not for 
from the hut there was an opening in the rock, 
which formed an entrance into the valley. The 
bears could approach only on this side. And, in 
truth, soon a huge white bear showed himself at 
the corner of the rock, accompanied by half a 
dozen others, which, under his lead, made directly 
for the liut. The trench was no hindrance to 
them; it was full of snow, and this was covered 
with a thick crust of ice. 

The besciging army came right forward, and 
probably the blood, or, as it is termed in the lan¬ 
guage of hunters, sweat of their dead comrade, 
was the reason why the bears were yet more furi¬ 
ous and violent than in their first attack. But one 
of them distinguished himself by his savage ef¬ 
forts. No glowing, hissing, and fire-sprinkling 
squibs frightened him; whenever such a fire-brand 
struck him he became so much the more furious; 
growling and grating his teeth, he put his paws 
over his snout, and renewed his assault with in¬ 
creased rage. In vain Ivan and Gregory shot at 
him; lie minded no hull; liis attacks w’ere more 
violent, and continually harder to resist; he smelt 
his dead comrad iu the hut, and put forth all the 
strength at his command anew, and crash! he all 
at once dashed in the door, and the unw’olcome 
guest was inside! 

You can eusilv imagine that our friends were 
not very well pleased. It was now’ a fight for life 
or death. With bayonets they received the bear 
which had crowded himself in upon them, and 
which reared himself up wrathfully and spread 
out W’idc his great shaggy paws to grasp one of 
our friends, or possibly tw*o or three of them, but 
suddenly stumbled over his dead comrade. Be¬ 
fore he could get up again, the watchful old pilot 
placed the muzzle of his gun at liis ear, fired, and 
the furious monster lay weltering in his own blood. 
At the same moment Ivan and Gregory’s bayonets 
were buried in the enemy’s breast until they be¬ 
come convinced that he was dead. The others 
stood at a distance to wait the result. Some 
squibs launched among them showed them the 
back track, which they indeed took unwillingly, 
but in great haste, and it was a matter of much 
joy to us to be so rid of them. 


no room on which to hinge a doubt of his sincerity. 

He entered the breakfast room. The sun shone 
in with more than its wonted brightness, makiug 
it more cheerful than it ever looked before. A 
warm breakfast smoked upon the table. In a few 
minutes ho heard his wife’s step descending the 
stairs; she entered the room, leading her little 
child. She had not been weeping, ns he expected 


From the pain.of this tearing and rending, the 
almost lifeless animal waa aroused again, and now 
Ids rage, being excited by the wound from the ball 
and the mode of cure his friends had adopted with 
him, was raised to the highest degree. He fell 
furiously on his nearest neighbors, and in a short 
time they were all biting and tearing cadi other. 

However great was the noise of the tearing and 


to find her, but looked as happy as every thing else, biting, however those inside might have looked on 
She made no allusion to his last, night’s absence, it when they were no more troubled by their enc- 
hut bade him good morning in her sweetest tone. m jes in the besoiged hut, yet they were in couth 
What mystery was here?—and his little daughter, UJl l fear lest the lour might again master and vei 

...... V~.. .. i.in \ .... ^ .. ......i ........ .. 


con lin¬ 
en 

too, ran "for a kiss, and climbed upon his knee. \ turc on a new attack, aud very probably a more 
Was it possible that ail this change was in him? | successful one against their door. 

When he expected reproaches he got kind words;' Ivan and Gregory, in the meantime, were no idle 
where he looked for tears lie met with smiles. | spectators of tlic dreadful light; they kept up 

- ‘ ..** i single bear fell 

liicli the bears all 
no sure aim. It is possible^ 
in their fury did not regard 
ould have been severe and 



Her voice at first, was low’ and tremulous ; but 

as she proceeded to speak ol Hint love> which it; Mrs Almay was preparing to sit down at the ta- firing among them, lmt not a si 
was evident she lelt herself, it became steads, and ■ ^ when he desired her to stop. lie would not probably in the confusion in whicJ 

fell upon the ear in fiute-like tones: her bosom -«--»-* •.i .. « - *- 

heaved 
lier 
Aim 

her t... , . ,u.i. i.» iw.u. .....__ 

crushed like a withered flow’d* in her_own hcai t,, t jj j lc j la( j finished, when she asked— 
nor give out that fragrance on wijieliit hyes*^ He , << And you have no idea who this lady is?” 

*.. “Not the slightest,” ho answered. “She told 

me she liad seen me often when I came lo visit 
you; but her features were so concealed by a thick 
veil—” 

“ What, like this ?” inquired Mrs. Alinay, throw¬ 
ing a veil over her face. 

“ What do I see? That veil—” 


despised himself for what he had done, though he 
little looked for what had come to pass, lie felt 
he had done enough, and would now try to ullevi- 
ate w’lmt he could not help. 

“ Lady,” he said, “ I grieve for what I have 
done; I grieve for the feelings you have exhibited. 
I confess that rny only motive in seeking you out 


was to indulge a feeling 




becoming doubtful!” said the pilot r 
“ this noise*may call here more of them, and thus 
add to the strength of the besciging force. W 
must resort to another method,” lie added, after 
short reflection. Keep at your posts till I come 
back!” 

With these words he hastened to the cavern, and 
caught up a package of squibs. He set lire to one 
of them and threw’ it among the bears, and it was 
fine sport to see how the tiling jumped about 
among the hard frozen snow, like a will-o’-thc- 


Orlglnal. 

BONNIE JENNIE LEE.—A Son g. 

H OW sweet the hour, when, with my love, 
’Mi(l Lothian’s hills I stray, 

Who re whip-poor-will, with shrilly notes, 
Proclaims the close of day; 

Where heather blooms so bright and fair, 
Beside the winding Dee, 

»Twus there I met, one summer’s morn, 

My bourne Jennie Lee. 

Chorus .—The happy days, now’ past and gone, 
1 never more shall see; 

And never shall we roam again 
Upon the banks of Dee. 


Upon the river’s glossy tide, 

When sinks the sun to rest, 
Within our bonnie bout we glide, 
How happy and how blest. 

O! Scotia’s bonnie lakes are bright, 
Her hills are fair to see, 

Yet hills nor lakes cannot compare 
With bounie Jeunie Lee. 

Chorus .—The happy dajs, &c. 


But now, nios! w’e meet no more, 

The banks of Dee are silent giown; 

I’ve plucked the heather lioin the shore, 

And strewed them round herl'uuerul stone; 
How’ sadly puss my toilsome hours, 

Lite has no charms lor me, 

Since from mv arms death hath removed 
My bounie Donnie Lee. 

Chorus .—The happy duys, &c. 

\V. Wallace Winchester. 



.The Pleasure of Contentment.—I 

have a rich neighbor that is always so busy that 
he lias no leisure to laugh; the whole business of 
his life is to get. money, and more money. He is 
still drudging on, saying that Soloman says, “ The 
diligent, hand maketh rich.” And it is true, in¬ 
deed; but he considers not that it is not iu the 
power of riches to make a man happy; for it was 
wisely said by a man of great observation, that 

“ •' .. 1 .. y miseries beyond riches as this 

And yet God deliver us from 
y, and grant that, having a comjie- 
and thankful. Let us 
think the gifts of God 


.v «....... . , i»«u -..- faces, or tliev wallowed in the snow when it came i unequally dealt, H W’e see another abound with 

‘ Alas! yes, I did know’ it, she said, m a ae- jf n man would find happiness he would i, lto closer intercourse with tlieir thick furs. i riches, when, as God knows, the cares that arc the 

sponding tone. “ I was present at your wedding, S0 [T| C it at \ l0mc; and that if lie sought it rightly ^’ot t0 jet it all go oft* in a joke, Gregory and I ■ keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily 
and loved you then as few can love. I had seen t j icre> } 1C would find it. Convinced of this fact, my continually liml at them, while the old pilot threw ] at the rich man’s girdle that they clog him with 


Mil'-* J v«* .’ ... , tUUlU) I 

you often before, when you came to our village to , lit0 sha 
visit her yon wedded, and the love I then lelt grew w ,j] u V( 
stronger and stronger day by day as I grew older, i 



until vou sec whaflam'aml w’hat I always shaft ] 
be, wholly thine. I have never despaired of gam- 

ing thy love I do not dcsr«iir wow- I Imvc rv-hrs mid geilei^isuc-Um^ have, With the greater exertions they succeeded in 

beyond all our wants—more than sufficient, though > , - * 0 r,iiv io ii by a distrustful look, or * bringing him first only mio the liut, and bolted the 

we should laviuh. It Shall howl,;,.- U ,>>>«*° ™ proceeding Com dowT They could not now think of trying to skin 

Kino l.Js.e.ious wbis-ji.hu <-«t up his Hcsh; there was some,lung 

of love and happiness. Shall we not be blest? ’ [ l ,ir * feme. 


- ■ 111111 sum * 111/ 

I else to be done. 


herself. And this many rich men do— 
loading themselves with corroding cares, to keep 
what they have already got. Let us, therefore,bo 
thankful for health ami competence, and, above 
all, for a quiet conscience. 
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Original. 

PASSING AWAY. 

A STILLY breeze from heaven came, 

To this green earth awhile to stray; 

It whispered gently, and I heard, 

“I come, but soon must pass away.” 

And then upon a dying child 
A sunbeam came awhile to stay; 

It left a smile upon her face, 

It came and then it passed away. 

A flower bloomed upon the plain, 

And gave sweet fragrance for a day; 

It did its mission here on earth— 

It bloomed awhile then passed away. 

A birdling came and closed its wing, 

To sing to us a cheerful lay; 

Its song was short, its song was 6wect, 

Aud then the bird had passed awy. 

The moments came, and then the hours 
Bring on the fresh aud lively day; 

Year followed year, thus time rolls on, 

Aye, thus does time fast pass away. 

Noble deeds, the Word of God, 

The soul of man can live for aye; 

The casket holding that pure gem, 

With all things else, must pass away. 

Annie T. Shaw. 


Original. 

THE PATE OP A BTJfiGLAE. 

BY KETTLE WILLARD. 

I T was a June sun-rise. The soft wind swept 
through the tall pine trees, making a low mel¬ 
ody like the deep voice of old ocean; then, (lanc¬ 
ing downward, shook the tiuy lilly bells, as if in 
very glee. The first rays of the sun shone on a 
little brown cottage half hidden by the overshad¬ 
owing frees. It was a humble home, though beau¬ 
tified-by clambering viues, aud surrounded by 
flowers. The morning was fine, the scenery beau¬ 
tiful. 

Yet what cared the lonely inmate of that cottage 
if the beauties of nature surrounded her ? The blue 
sky seemed dark, and the fleecy clouds of inky 
blackness to her; for, that morning, her only 
child, her noble Fred, had left for the distant city. 
The wind sounded so drearily, and seemed to say 
“alone!” The merry brook rc-echoed “alone!” 
and her aching heart repeated, with each throb, 
the same sad words. 

The thought of the past, and faithful memory, 
brought before her a sunny face, around whose 
white brow clustered curls of raven blackness. 
And how, with the death damp upon his brow, lie 
had prayed that the Father of the fatherless and 
the widow’s God would shelter her and her two 
fair children. Then she thought how her sunny- 
haired Walter had faded like a broken flower, and 
was laid by the side of his father. Yes, she could 
fold her hands over her throbbing heart and say, 

“ Thy will be done,” for she knew they were safe 
with the Good Shepherd. 

But she feared for Fred. There were many 
temptations in the city, and he was easily led 
astray, for he trusted in himself, never asking aid 
of Him who has said, “ I will never leave nor for¬ 
sake thee.” 

Three years have passed away. The city man¬ 
sion of Dr. Hamilton is brilliantly illuminated. 
The elite of tlic city are present to celebrate the 
eighteenth birthday of Lillie, his only child, who, 
pure and lovely as the flower whose name she 
bears, moves among her friends. She is truly 
lovely, though few would call her beautiful. Her 
pale golden hair is twined with the lily of the val¬ 
ley, and in “ her dress as pure as they,” she seems 
indeed like “ one of God’s holy messengers.” In 
the early part of the evening she left the room, 
and, running lightly up the broad stairs, entered 
her aunt’s chamber, and, like a ray of suulight, 
glides to the couch where reclines a fair delicate 
creature, whose sparkling eyes aud crimson cheeks 
show that she is a victim to that fatal disease, con¬ 
sumption. 

For some time Lillie sat with her aunt, cheering 
her with accounts of her various friends, and their 
kind inquiries for the invalid. E’er she returned 
to her company she took her Bible and read tlic 
eighty-sixth Psalm, which commences—“ Bow 
down thine ear, oh! Lord.” 

Crouched on the balcony was a young man, 
whoso noble brow was sadly clouded, and an ex¬ 
pression of anguish ever and anon passed over his 
handsome face. He, with an accomplice, had 
come there to rob the house. Yes, that young 
man, upon whose brow the stamp of intellect is 
visible, is there to injure a fellow-creature—to 
break the law of God. 

Easily led into temptation, he was persuaded to 
enter a gambling saloon, and there, fascinated by 
the game, had forged a note with his employers 
name. In deep anguish he was about to throw 
himself from the wharf, when a hand was laid on 
his arm, and ouc ot his companions, who had fol¬ 
lowed him, proposed a plan to rob some wealthy 
person, and thus obtain the required money. 

Together they retraced their steps, and the bril¬ 
liantly lighted house of Dr. Hamilton attracted 
their attention. They knew the vast amount of 
plate used at such entertainments, aud concealed 
themselves, to steal when the house should be 
quiet. 

While on the balcony he had been attracted by 
the entrance of Lillie; and, when she read those 
words, “ Bow down thine ear, oh Lord,” he felt the 
eye of Him who never slumbers or sleeps was up¬ 
on him. His conscience was awakened. He saw 
how fast his steps were leading him from God. In 
agony he bowed his head upon his hands, and, 
strong man though he was, wept; and the first 
prayer he had uttered for a long while went up for 
forgiveness. 

Did not the angels wave their white wings and 
rejoice^ for was hot one sinner repenting? 

Feeling his great wickedness, he knew his first 
step should be to go to his employer, Mr. Mason, 
and confess all; and, with a firm step he sought 
his residence, having first promised his associate 
that his share in the meditated crime should remain 
a secret. 

On arriving at Mr. Mason’s lie was received with 
the utmost kindness, and in deep penitence he told 
all—his temptation, his fall. A look of anguish 


rested for a moment on his employer’s brow, 
where many a wrinkle might be seen, caused by 
the remembrance of his son, whose brief life had 
been ended in bitterness. This noble act in his 
clerk touched an answering chord in his heart; he 
freely forgave him, and assured him he would still 
have confidence in his honesty. 

Once more Dr. Hamilton’s mansion is filled with 
company; and, this night, his darling Lillie is to 
be consigned to another’s keeping. A young mer¬ 
chant, Mr. Wilinot, of the firm of Mason & Wil- 
mot, has won tlic gentle heart of Lillie. The cere¬ 
mony over, a carriage rolls to the door, and the 
happy couple arc borne away—not to some fash¬ 
ionable watering place, or to some noble steamer’s 
side, but to a little brown cottage, half hidden by 
the trees; where a gentle-faced lady waits to wel¬ 
come “ her son, her noble Fred.” Yes, a lovely 
picture thev made in the glowing firelight. There 
Fred told of his temptation and victory to his as¬ 
tonished mother; and, that evening, around the 
cheerful fireside, they thanked the Lord that the 
mother’s prayers had been answered, and that 
they were once more united. 


MILAN. 

N APOLEON I. was the sovereign of all Italy. 

Now it is a house divided against itself—but 
another Napoleon, more than half a century old, 
and rather blase , both in constitution and reputa¬ 
tion, directs i ts destinies. As Franee aspires to the 
dominion of all Italy, we may as well describe tlic 
physical features of the most wonderful territory 
in Europe—Franco and England not excepted. 
The boundaries of the country are deeply im¬ 
pressed by the hand of nature—the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean seas, and tlic grand barrier of the 
Alps, which divided it from France, Switzerland 
and Germany. This barrier no longer exists, since 
Europe has allowed France to annex Savoy, and 
those Alpine regions about which our glorious 
Milton wrote so eloquently. The length of Italy, 
from Mount Rosa, the highest summit of the Ital¬ 
ian Alps, to the Cape di Lucca, is about six hun¬ 
dred and seventy British miles, while the medial 
breadth between the Adriatic and the Mediterran¬ 
ean is about one hundred. If Savoy were included, 
the breadth would be about two hundred miles. 
Italy! poor Italy! its aspect is like its fate, beauti¬ 
ful/ Yet, like the fabled apple on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, fair to the view, but rotten at the 
core, Italy is decorated with noble architecture and 
venerable remains of antiquity, amidst a climate 
generally serene, although liable to violent rains. 
In the north, the sublime scenery of the Alps is 
contrasted with the fertile plains, through which 
many streams flow into the Po. In the centre there 
arc many marshes and standing waters, which 
occasion what is called tnalaria, a poisoned state 
of the air. This, however, is modified, in a great 
degree, by the winds that blow from the Appe- 
nines and*the Alps, that at seed time and harvest 
bare their bald heads to the majesty of heaven. 

Milan was founded by the Gauls, about four huu- 
dred years before the birth of Christ. It w r as the 
chief place of the Insubri, and in the time of Po¬ 
lybius w r as of considerable size. In the age of 
Trojan it was numbered among the municipal 
cities of the Romans, and in it, even at that time, 
the sciences flourished. Milan became the scat of 
many of the emperors after the division of tin* 
empire. About the middle of the fifth century it 
was laid waste by Atilla. It was again recovered 
by Belisarins. It again fell into the hands of the 
barbarians in 539. Alter Charlemagne had driv¬ 
en the Lombards out of Milan, the city recovered 
its prosperity under the Archbishops. The inhabi¬ 
tants rebelled against the Emperor Frederick the 
First, and insulted the empress by tying her on an 
ass, and placing her with her face towards the 
tail, leading her through the city. Frederick 
marched against the city'an army. The city was 
obliged to capitualate, and the enraged emperor 
took an indignant and terrible revenge for the in¬ 
sults that had been committed on his wife. The 
inhabitants, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, were obliged each to take a pig with their 
teeth from under the. tail of an ass, and the city 
was laid in ruins. In fact, it was totally demol¬ 
ished by the emperor; he gave orders* that it 
should be burned to the ground, likewise, that it 
should be ploughed up and the land sowed with 
salt. 

The cathedral was built by Giovanni Gakazzo 
Visconti. It is exceedingly large, and after St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, is con¬ 
sidered the largest in Europe. The aspeot, as you 
enter, is very grand, and the interior is at once 
very magnificent and highly embellished. The 
treasury of the church, before Napoleon the First 
laid liis iron paw upon it, was of immense value; 
the silver, gold, and precious stones which it con¬ 
tained, were supposed to render it the richest in 
Italy—that of Loretto excepted. 


Original. 

TO MATTIE B. If-. 

?miS even, the rays of the sun are declining, 

A And tinting the clouds with a halo of light; 
While each feathered songster has long since departed, 
And hushed his gay tune for the coming of night. 

Now pale, silver Luna has just left the ocean, 

And is streaming her light aiiir on the sea; 

As in sadness I’m gazing on all this around me, 

I’m silently thinking, beloved one, of thee. 

Now night, spreads her wings o’er the dark rolling bil¬ 
lows. 

And the cares of the world are just sinking to rest; 
While the soft sighing zephyrs come up from the val¬ 
ues. 

And scent the mild air with their balms from the 
west. 

And now I remember how oft I have lingered, 

Alone in the moonlight along this dark tide, 

While the sound of the waters made music around me 
Aud you were the being that stood by my side. 

Now a change has come over the spell which then 
bound us, 

And I’m treading this surf-beaten shore all alone; 
While the soft-sighing zephyrs are mockiug my sorrow. 
And the waves have turned bitter and harsh in then- 
tone. 

For Fate which had promised a future so happy, 

Has blasted each hope I bad nourished in/rain; 

And 1 know, while I linger, to think of the future, 
That we’ll wander on this beaten shore not again. 

Geo. W. Le Cato. 


the pages which shall be read but by the light 
which dawns upon the morning of the Forevermore, 
and then who shall shrink before the Mighty Eye/ 
The world frowns upon the child and pities the pa¬ 
rent, but w r ho is in tlic fault? 

Some day I may visit the grave of my child, and 
when I kneel above it, let me remember what my 
weakhess may have brought upon her future, and 
then I may feel that “ He doetli all tilings well." 


Original. 

THE VINE-COVERED COTTAGE. 

O H! give me a home where the wild birds arc singing. 
Where from hiil-side and grove rich anthems are 
ringing, 

And flowers, bright flowers their perfumes are flinging, 
Where tne green bows are waving 
0 ! there let me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 

Fain there would I rest for life’s pleasures are fleeting. 
Where forest-bound mountains their vigils are keeping, 
And the brook murmurs low, it cannot be weeping; 
Where the green boughs ore waving, 

O! there let me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage, 

Just down in the dell. 

Far from life’s busy scenes, its cares and repining, 
Where deep in the heavens the pale stars are shining, 
And Nature a garland of beauty is twining, 

Where the green boughs arc waving, 

O! there let me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the dell. 

I care not for riches, for, oficn they grieve us; 

Nor fortune’s gay smiles, for, alas! they deceive us; 
For rank and for station, lor soon they may leave us; 
But where green bows are waving 
O! there lot me dwell, 

In the vine-covered cottage 
Just down in the doll. 

Clara Elizabeth. 


WHO IS IN THE FAULT? 

S HE was my first great joy—my little Belle. 

She sprung like a rose from the desert waste; 
she came like a bright bird from a sunny shore, 
winged with light and love, and plumed for im¬ 
mortality. Night and noon, through sun aud 
storm, she trilled her deep-toned notes to the 
graceful measure of the hours, and the echoes 
swept through the desolate chambers of my heart, 
until I believed myself happy, and so forgot the 
awful seal upon her brow. 

But ouc day a shadow fell athwart the tliresh- 
liold; strangers came and robed the tiny limbs and 
tied the little shoes for the last time, and then 
folded tlic pale hands above the breast silently, 
and that was all. No trace of the visitor was left, 
except a little still thing upon the table, the sickly, 
half-smothered light and ail over perfume of flow¬ 
ers. The man of God rose and said: “ Take com¬ 
fort, for ‘He doetli all things well,’” and then I 
felt a great wave of rebellion rise up in my soul, 
and rolling on through the gloom, it broke upon 
the dark shore of my despair, and scattered its icy 
spray all about my track. 

“ Dust to dust,” and they draped the little image 
with clay, but the thrilling solemnity of the hour 
froze the sad moan upon my lips, and awed the 
swelling sob back to silence. That night the spir¬ 
its of the storm-wrapped region rode, and their 
tears stoic down through the darkness and lay as 
lightly above the little pulseless thing as if they 
came not between a mother and lier only earthly 
treasure.. As I knelt in the snow the morning 
sun shone out with growing splendor, all uncon¬ 
scious of the havoc a day had made, and the 
broken strain of the farewell swept through the 
still trees, while to my wretched heart there came 
no response to the ever-haunting words: “He do- 
eth all things well.” 

A compromise with sorrow is not always tlic 
most availing measure of peace, yet I went abroad 
into the world as others do, to forget. I went pre¬ 
pared to look upon the possessions of the maternal 
potentate with a jealous eye, vastly stimulated by 
the bitter remembrance of my own dethronement, 
and now I stand overlooking the broad dominions 
where lie the homes which are to foster our heroes 
and our women. Children are there, as beautiful 
as mine, and as promising; mothers there are vyith 
hearts as proud and as unreflecting, and fascina¬ 
tions there are to delude both as mine had been 
deluded. 

First from the mother’s lips come the innocent 
words of injunction, coupled with those of endear¬ 
ment, but with the slight and seemingly unimpor¬ 
tant excuse that “mamma wants her darling to 
look prettier than her companions.” The sugges¬ 
tion is new, and not altogether unpleasing, and 
henceforth this object becomes the aim of her 
' darling.” 

Next in order is developed the wonderful capac¬ 
ity to select with facility between wealth or posi¬ 
tion, and any other attribute, either human or di¬ 
vine. Tlic discovery of this art, though not de¬ 
monstrably approved, is encouraged by a quiet 
smile which gives new zest to the experiments of 
the little life adventurer. Then comes the childish 
longings for society, for display and admiration, 
and this desire, instead of being crushed at its 
birtli by the ponderous weight of self-denial which 
will serve, if employed, as a ballast for character 
for a life time, finds ample endorsement in the ap¬ 
propriation of that cogent and consoling unction 
of Madame De Chappellc’s: “ We live again in our 
children.” 

Oh, Vanity! how much of human joy shall yet 
be stranded upon thy treacherous slioals? And 
this vanity is strengthened by the common but ab¬ 
surdly erroneous impression, that virtue is best 
promoted by familiarity with vice. It is a deadly 
argument, and brings desolation on its breath. 
No woman—and the same rule will apply to the 
other sex—at least, until she be mature, and be 
assured she will mature without it—is made better 
by contact with the world. “ The chaste spirit 
seeks a diviner air,” and her womanly instincts, 
untutored in the wiles of the world, is worth the 
whole “ crown that circles the brow of worldly 
wisdom.” 

It is from this point, when the mother secs her 
child in the arms of proflagacy, or worse, toying 
with a hall-fledged specimen of his kind who does 
little less than to dangle at her finger’s onds, it is 
when she sees her thus whirled madly in the mid¬ 
night dance, lier ear drinking in the melodious 
tones of adulation, intoxicated by tho bewildering 
rhapsody to which her trustful heart gives sweet 
cadence, it is from here that tho deluded parent 
begins to look back with an intuitive shudder. 
She lifts the veil and gazes down the dim avenue 
through which she has led her child—but it is too 
late; there is an infatuation which, once yielded 
to, knows no law of reason or self-control, and the 
recording angel registers another fall and closes 


CHINESE MUSIC. 

W E never but once listened to a Chinese song, 
and then we resolved never to submit to the 
infliction again. Siiil we read with much interest 
the following notes on Chinese music by a writer 
in the Knickerbocker: 

The music of the Chinese consist of only five 
notes idstoad of seven, and their music is not writ¬ 
ten on five lines like ours, but in perpendicular col¬ 
umns like the characters in their books. The ele¬ 
vation or depression of tones is indicated by dis¬ 
tinctive names. They have no semi-tones, and 
hence arises a tedious monotony of sound. There 
is said to be a resemblance between the Chinese 
melodies and the ancient Scottish airs. If this be 
so, Scottish music in the days of Ossian must have 
been much ruder Ilian it has ever yet been repre¬ 
sented, for of all unearthly sounds Chinese sing¬ 
ing is the most unearthly. There is no noise like 
it. Those who have attended a genuine Chinese 
theatrical performance have had a specimen of 
how the men acquit themselves in song; but Chi¬ 
nese music can only be heard to perfection by 
strolling through tho narrow streets of a Chinese 
town. Men, women and children all strain their 
voices to the utmost pitch, and give out a 6ort of 
double-fortified squeaking falsetto. The singers 
arc usually accompanied by the viola, and some¬ 
times by tho pig-skin drum likewise. One’s tym¬ 
panum throbs and thrums as though a dozen fair¬ 
ies were beating upon it. Yet the Chinese have 
their Jenny Linds, Grisis and Sontags; their La- 
blanches aud Tamburinis. They have their “ in¬ 
fant phenomena,” too, who, if they keep their lungs 
whole until arriving at mature age, certainly de¬ 
serve the name. You are frequently called upon 
to admire what in another place you would sup¬ 
pose to be an imitation of the piteous complaint of 
a pig jammed under a gate; being all the time in 
a state of nervous excitement lest tho warbler 
should break a blood vessel in your presence. 

Unlike our private singers at homo, the Chinese 
need no pressing to “ favor ” a company with a 
song. On the contrary, the performances are gen¬ 
erally voluntary, aud the performers never give the 
excuse of a cough or cold. In truth, a slight cold 
is rather an improvement upon their style. Tho 
willingness with which they entertain you in this 
respect is only equalled by the evident vanity of 
the singers, or the exulting pride of the bystanders 
of celestial origin. “Time booty?” she will ask; 
and others, “How' you Iikcc dat?” “What you 
tinkce dat?” “ Merican side can sing so booty?” 

To all of which it must be your invariable rule 
to give the expected answers, or you will immedi¬ 
ately find yourself involved in a discussion in their 
horrible lingo, called pigcon-English, of which you 
are sure to have the worst, for the odds are too 
strong against you. 

So long as a Chinese songstress can keep herself 
surrounded by listeners she will sing, and I be¬ 
lieve really that singing in a Chinese town, like 
the reveille and tottoo of Great Britain arouud iho 
world, never ceases. Their favorite horn* is just at 
the close of twilight. When all else is still, and si¬ 
lence would reign with darkness, howls and 
squeals begin to float npon tlie air; at first low and 
indistinct, but soon loud, confused and piercing. 
Almost every other door-step is thronged with 
noisy musicians (your pardon, Euterpe!) and their 
eager and admiring listeners.* From windows and 
casements come the tones of more delicate and re¬ 
tired singers, beatifying a select party within. Ev¬ 
ery group has at least one “ infant phenomenon,” 
the gentle cadence of whose voice is occasionally 
heard, followed by exclamations of astonishment 
and delight, repeated perhaps for the hundredth 
time. Be the theme of any song plaintive or gay, 
the tune seems to be much the same, and at times 
a hideous chorus will startle you into the belief 
that fiends are let loose upon earth. 


Original. 

AN EVENING PRAYER. 

/YUR prayers and praise are thine, 

U For thou art merciful, and just, and kind; 

We lay them at thy shrine, 

O! Lord, accept our oilerings, andbind 
Our weary, shrinking hearts lo thee. 

Cleanse us from all our sins and make us free. 

We fain would put away 
The cares whick compass us on every side; 

Tliou knowest when shadows stray 
Across our path, oh! God, be tliou our guide; 

Then saielv we shall pass through mist aud gloom, 
And reach'that land at lust where ilow’rs forever bloom. 

As onward still we glide 
Over life's stormy dark tempestuous sea, 

Increase our faith and strength to meet its tide; 

Teach us to look beyoml iis waves to thee; 

Tench us to keep that promised land in sight, 

Where we shall find lio pain, no care, no blight. 

Tamar Akab Kermodb. 


.An Interesting Meeting. —Among 

the rescued from the slave hark Wildfire at Key 
West, arc a middle aged woman and three chil¬ 
dren. She seemed quiet and subdued in manner, 
and excited no special attention, other than that 
she had a part of her family with her. Her great 
hope was to meet the others from whom fate had 
separated her. On the landing of the William’s 
cargo, she, with others of the first arrival, peeped 
through tho fence which separated the new comers 
from tho old. Quick maternal instinct discovered 
one, two, three and four among tho crowd whom 
she claimed as her daughters. She gave vent to 
her joy in tho loml language of song, and the chil¬ 
dren hearing the familiar nir of home, caught 
sight, of the singer, in whom they found their lost 
mother. The meeting was one of tumiiltuous joy; 
shouts rose from three hundred voices for the 
gladness of a simple mother, and with her four 
daughters entwined in each others arms, the moth¬ 
er took them with her, to meet the long separated 
of whose fate each party was in utter ignorance. 
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Original. 

the diamond rain. 

\KTKiCOME 1 welcome! diamond rain 1 
_y Listen to its pearly hand 
Aagutly tapping ’gainst the pane 
As its does the gratefiil land. 

Out of heaven’s open doors, 

Glancing on the mountain tops, 
Dashing, plashing, down it pours 
To the earth in diamond drops. 


Diamonds glitter on the eves, 

Diamonds glitter on the flowers, 

Diamonds glitter on the leaves. 

Diamonds glitter on the towers. 

Diamonds sparkle on the lea. 

Diamonds sparkle in the air. 

Diamonds sparkle on the sea, 

Diamonds sparkle everywhere. 

Beautifhl these diamonds are. 

Joyously we watch their fall; 

Rich and poor alike may share. 

God bestows them free on all. 

"Welcome! welcome' diamond rain— 

Listen to its pearly hand 
Lightly tapping ’gainst the pane 
As it dews the grateful laud. 

Baxter L. Carlton. 
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SjF.i»«t i. asasxssz w «issysss^' ““ *“ “ u — 

his tutor^ M ° n8eiglieUr > arG you cr ying ? ” said .There is a deed on file in Cambridge, 

« Yor *hnf A ,, , Mass., which describes a piece of land as bounded 

babv officer kiny replied the by “ stumps and stones, where Daniel Harrington 

Daoy officer. _ licked William Smith” 

Queen Yicton^^h^^ 8 say^thirt ^i© 6 * V * i ‘ ’ i-i Wh } r can you never expect a flslimon - 

bumpof adhesiveness quite^adly deficient^if it g6r to be liberal or generous? Because his busi- 
existed there at all. l2 fffis neSS makeS blm seltih (soU fish ’> 

gentleman, we must state that the Queen's head ----- 

under examination was a postage stamp. THE GIRLS. 

--* Somebody has written the following about the girls, and 

* i * i p“ *' The youn ^ ladies of one of the villages 8et afl0ttt ^ n ~, 
of Jefferson county, Ohio, have adopted a novel nOD bless the girls, 

method of raising funds tor charitable nurnoses 'Xfiose golden curls 

Ar fi fV»stiv«i o purposes. Blend with our evening dreams; 

rnornfomnl r y f ^ P rettl( r«t girls m the They haunt our lives 

100 m toimcd a hne, and for a pnee paid down, Like spirit wives, 

permitted the gentlemen to take a r unnin g kis s of Or—as naiads haunt the streams, 

the lot. 

.The foreman of a grand jury in Mis- 

souri, after administering an oath to a beautiful 
woman, instead of handing the Bible, presented 
his tace and said: “ now kiss the book, madam 1 ” 

He didn't discover bis mistake mud the whole 
jury burst into a roar of laughter. 


Not long since, a premium was offered 

Tf‘ 1 lltTlvnl un/iiu.t. l_x _ 1 _ _ 


--——j ui. uio x unco, wnen • • .. «=■ . ■— —~uj. 

upwards of seventy years of age, married a irirl m ?£ atl0n 5 h lld the latter word, by mistake of the 
about nineteen, and being well aware that ho was P imTor > having been changed to “irrigation,” a 
likely to be rallied on the subject, he resolved to lannor sent ^ wile to gain the prize. 

b.e prepared. Accordingly, when any of his inti- . , - 

mate friends called upon him, after the first salu- ’ ’ V . Winch causes a girl the most pleasure 
tations were passed, lie was sure to begin the con- ti , ear herself praised, or another run down? 
versation, by saying, he believed he could tell them t0 . de Y, 1( J e *, A I^'helor friend hazards the 

news 
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news. notion that both cases are about equal,” but al- 

“ Why,” says he, “ I have married my tailor’s lows that “ ma<:b ma y be said ou b »th sides.” 

daughter.” 4 •- 

If he was asked why he did so? the old e-entlc- * * V * ‘ Awifo > whose husband recently started 
man replied,— ^ vlsl t the city of Washington, is represented to 

“ Why, the father suited me so well for forty . , , 

years past, that I thought the daughter might suit ^ dear ’ don t with the public offl¬ 
ine tor forty years to co me.” ^ S? rs , 1U Washington—especially with their wives ? 

_ lou know about Sickles.” 
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tailor's lows milcl1 may be said ou both sides.” 

p-Antlc- * * 7 7' ’ ’ A .wife, whose husband recently started 
o to visit the city of Washington, is represented to 
, f have said,— 

'Ihtsmt N 0 V iir my dcar > don,|; witb the P? bJic °®- 


They soothe our pains, 

. They till our brains 
With dreams ot summer hours; 
God bless the girls, 

God bless their curls, 

God bless our human flowers. 

God bless the wives, 

< They till our hives 
With little bees and honey; 

They ease life’s shocks, 

They mend our socks, 

But—don’t they spend the money? 

When wc are sick, 

They heal us quick— 

That is, if they love us j 
If not, we die, 

And jet they cry, 

And place tombstones above us. 

Of roguish girls, 

Wilh sunny curls, 

We may in iancy dream; 

But wives—true wives— 
Throughout our lives, 

Are everything they seem. 


NO DRUNKARDS IN SPAIN. 

J AMES O. PUTNAM, an eminent citizen of Buf¬ 
falo, Yew York, writes from Spain to the Buf- 

fnlrt A.Wi.vfrW,. .... 1 ..fi.... i __i .. 
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talo Advertiser an interesting letter in regard to 
the drinking habits of the people. His observa¬ 
tions go to confirm the statement often made, that 


a gcntl^ Peg^y?”' “ 1 see bom o from meeting, J Ikto, Yew York^^rites 

fo?rvo got my pocket full of gingerbread." their wiue ae an orfinary drink at then- tables, 
in our town?” h “ planted You may take my arm, Bill; I only said so.” seldom fall into the habits of intemperance. There 

“ I know that ” said the hnshnmi « t A - „ is matter of serious thought iu such facts as these. 

lieve this hen scratched ituD» ' d 1 h C0nte ^P<> ra O 7 Paper says: “ If you A few cents everywhere buys a bottle of wiue; 

_ k r ?? your childien m health, give them its use is universal; there is never a meal without 

.At Dieppe in France a ffirymnH hnfL „ Gaty ^ ^i’esli.air. Hus is all well enough; but, it. What is the effect of this abundance and this 

ing-placc, tlmre is a^ohee esffibUshe^whose^dutv tn c ; hlld , en pat . 011 80 mon y oItb of thoir universal use upon the habits of the people? I 
it £ to l’escuc^pcrsonsfron^dangc^’Tlie'foUow- ftSh oue^ ' St UnposS,ble 10 «au oulyan.wer that I have sought the nwst in- 

ing notice was recently issued to them •_ y y * -- tclhgent souicesot mlormatiou, and have but one 

requested, when a lady A few years since a tract of land be- Nation'* 


- umum;; (wulb jio ivquL’sicu, wnen a may , . ai. xuw yuurs siuee a Tract oi iana oe- s4l .T. v , lt ; r , n whini. i,no ^ . s'.- 

is in danger of drowning, to seize her by the dress longing to North Carolina was ceded to South l f n , •! umnquisitive, that 

mid not by the hair, which oftentimes remains in Carolina. A young lady very wisely observed,- “?Xnkh ™ £ ™uu t ry, that ex- 

their grasp. Newfoundland dogs will also govern „ lam sorry father’s plantation is in the tract; habittha^fSe f ‘ 1 s 

themselves accordingly! ” for everybody says North Carolina is more healthy nlfr/rm f®; 11 '. aiL exceptional eases, as a 

- than South Carolina ” y nation it is one ol sobriety. It is not that there is 

.A Western Steamboat.—T he usual . ' *- no drunkenness; but it is rare, not habitual, even 

amount of gambling and other expedients for tret- .; An afflicted husband was remrning m individuals, and is not felt as a public evil. 

ting rid of time were resorted to, and one evenin'* 1 f rom tbe funeraL ot< ^ is wite > when a friend asked *f or ls . lC trao that wines draidv in great excess 
some of the passengers asked the captain if he ho ,f be ' vas / wil not intoxicate. You will tliink my curiosity 

had any objections to their holding a prayer-meet- , Wel1, he said pathetically ," I tliink I feel the f bttl F ^pertinent, but I have visited hospitals, 
iug in the cabin. b i j better of that little walk.” both in Portugal and bpam, and inquired of their 

“ None at all. trentlemen ” was iii« Mnnd rnnir- T , A _ ' physicians if they ever had cases of delirium tre- 

“ amuse yourselves in anyway you like- only re sn 717,77 In UV r ca ? es are preciscI y the mens—that scourge which, iu our country, opens 
member it is the rule of the boat that Sues wf ? , used lor du *ectly opposite purposes ? the gateway of death to so many gifted and noble 
must cease at tcn o'clock ” g ^ hy ' ba " Ui * c * Tb ^ ™ Put on bank natures-it was a disease unknown to the country. 

_1_ window 8 to keep thieves out, and on jail windows Private practitioners told me the same thing. 

.“I hope vou have a good husband, t0 kUOp th ° m _ t , Durill e tb V three mouths I have spent iuSpain 

^rrasTsar’--’ - * SSrsy 1 

Y;,, w .... ...d. „„ M . i s , gigaft& gga j&ss 

-Jfta ss^-vawsss^ ssL’Saajf »- 1 -*“ p ~ 

that a husband should clothe his wife, and he lets - houses, llie hotels are as quiet as a private dwell- 

you go half naked.” .“My son,” said an affectionate mother in &- . 15111 >' ou tll0s c evening resorts of the 

- toher son, (who resided at a distance, and ex- People, to see their life, you might find them all 

.At country inns it is not uncommon peeled, iu a short time, to bo married) “ yon arc dnid 5 m &> but most of them would be driukiug 

for poor travellers to call and ask for bread and £ etrin & v ery tliin.” nothing stronger than coffee or lemonade without 

.. . . rn ** « . . .... ii Vi.,. ..... )y l i» ji te r « * KDlTlN fir flilV CAl»f 


.“I hope you have a good husband, 

madame ? ” said a reverened gentlemim, to a lady 
arrayed in the depth of fashion. 


.At country inns it is not uncommon P e cted, iu a short time, to bo married) “ yon are 

for poor travellers to call and ask for bread and string very tliin.” 

cheese. Two of this stamp, fatigued with their “ Ye . s > mother,” he replied, “ I am; whon I come 

journey, and loiming for something to eat, stepped next ^ me 1 tblll k you may see my rib.” 

into a Travellers^Rest, at a small village in Scot- .. , r . ~- 

laud; and, after doing justice to what was set be- ,77- 1S . * res Pectable? ” 

lore them, asked what was to pay. The waiter, a . Certainly, my child; why do you ask that ques- 

Ciinnv. knmvimr rnutinns Iouj .wi.. tlOU r 


i, “ I am; whon I come 
see my rib.” 


wuiwu ..uuu .. uo iu • iuc vyaiiui, u> 

cunny, knowing, cautious Scotch lass, gave a sly 
look at the fragments on the table, and then ex¬ 
claimed :— 

“ Am no shure, sir, till you weigh the cheese! ” 


“ Because ho wears such poor clothes.” 

“ Y r ou should not judge persons by their clothes; 
none but silly people do that.” 

“ Then everybody's silly, aint they, ma? ” 


| spirits of any sort. 

Original. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Enigma.—No. 1. 

I am composed of fifty-three letters. 

My 27, 15, 0, 19,5,23 is one of the largest islands 
on the globe. 

“ 3, 12, 28, 31 is a Cape in Oceanica. 


A T — Aueu s amt ina f - .< 3 ; 08, 31 is a Cape in Oceanica. 

.An Indian became very much intoxi- ,, w .. . r ~T. . . “ 21, 23, 10,25,18 is an island in Oceanica 

cated in St. Paul, Minnesota, not long since; and , “ \\ Well, wife, I don t sec, for my part, « m 7 21 2G 13 is a river in Africa 

Oil being uunoyed by a parcel of young men, lie ^Sri^Ui^lu to bH8°" th<!m C1C wlres without “ 2U, 13, 24, 2d, 8, 8,15 is a state and'eity in AT- 

kicked two ot them repeatedly. This led to a £car J ll b mtm an to bits. jjen. J 

great deal of ill-feeling, and there would have La, mo, they clou t send the paper; they just u 31,15, 29,17, 9 is a town in Asia 
been blood shed had not a bystander called out,- scnd tbe m a A^tate.” - a? 22 2, 19, 5 is oue of the finest cities in 

“ What else could you expect of a AYcArapoo In- A T , , .. . . Euroue. 

diau?” .A Jew was observed noticmg very in- « oi o 0 oa in 

rpi • . j 1 1 , 1 . teutlv ti Dro(li tr ous Imni * . ono of the most famous 

This raised a general laugh, during which all “ wii-ir nrl^wt.i C nv!n'fr i-n i t cities of antiquity in Europe, 

traces of ill-liumor vanished. col) yl 1 1G ^ ou sa}mg t0 tllat bam * mastcr Ja " “ 29, 5, 20 , 30/16, 12 is a city in Asia called the 


XUCOVU Ui 5V11WI.1 JUUQ 

traces of ill-hnmor vanished. 


“ 31,15, 29,17, 9 is a town in Asia. 

“ *^7, 22, 2,19, 5 is one of the finest cities in 
Europe. 

“ 18, 31, 32, 26,19,28 is ono of the most famous 

ClfilMd l if millmiinr in l.'.n«inn 


.An Irishman was on board a vessel, , 1 wa ® sa yi n S ^ * I^ ou almost persuadest mo 

which, having been overtaken by a storm, the t0 a Christian.. _ 


captain cried out, .•• Vo you oeiievc 

AI1 hands to the pumps! to the bottom we’ll “They say she does, but J 
go, ever y soul • “ Well, she has certainly 

“No, no, said Paddy, yon shall not cheat me. f or 011C 0 f Eer size ” 

I have paid my passage to Ameriky, and I’ll be * - 

taken, too.” .To make a lady 


puc on a uiumonu ring, io inaicc 

. Lola Montez ironically remarks to her eyes, show her a silk dress. 

young gentlemen:— stick out all over, give her crinoline. 

“You ought to know that there are four things - 

which always more or less interests a lady—a par- . One day last fall a farmer in Illinois 


I was saying to it, ‘ thou almost persuadest mo « i f; /Hi. 1 J 1 ! / , • nT1 . ltll , . ... 

be a Christian./ ” ff* 3 3 S > °* ] 4 . 1S aa lslaild ^ca. 

- 17, 41, 30, 2o, 51, 34 is a city m Asia. 

.“Do you believe Mrs. Smith paints?” 4d * 7 > ao is a state and city in 

“ They say she does, but I can hardly credit it.” A Y £lc,a ‘ 

“ Well, she has certainly a great deal of color ** 42, 12, 53, 9, 35, 49, 2, 31 is a city in Ken- 
r one of her size.” tucky. 

- “ 4, 45, 52 is a river in Europe. 

.To make a lady stick out her finger, " 39,33, 24, 19, 37 is a eitv in Africa. 

t on a diamond ring. To make her slick out “ 29, 5, 48, 50,12 is a city in Asia, 
r eyes, show her a silk dress. To make her “ 40,15, 38, 38, 12, 19, 47 is a country in Europe 
ek out all over, give her crinoline. “ 50, 18,10, 5, 44,37, 41, 24 is a cape and river 

- in North America. 

’ .One day last fall a farmer in Illinois My whole is the names and place of ^residence of 


.To make a lady stick out her finger, 

put on a diamond ring. To make her slick out 
her eyes, show her a silk dress. To make her 


..* •'j ----—~ «x„Uy—a par- . uuc clay last lull a larmer m Illinois Mv whole is the names and place of yei 

rot, a peacock, a monkey and a man; and the | cradled three acres of wheat, and that night his two readers of the Waverlcy Magazine, 
nearer you can come iu uniting these about equal- j wife, not to be outdone by him, cradled three Answer next week. ° 

Jy in your character, the more will you be loved. babies. - 

. A certain divine gave out a psalm to “ My lad,” said a lady to a boy, carrying an 

his choristers, who attempted to set it to a new empty mail bag, “ are you a mail boy? *’ 
tune; but, having made a blunder, the clergyman, “ Y’ou don’t think Use a female boy, doz you? ” 

when he came tn flint: iinvt. nf the lirnnv u - 


when he came to that part of the litany, “ Lord 
have mercy on us merable sinners,” in his turn 
made another blunder, ami read it as follows:— 

“ Lord have mercy on our miserable singers.” 


.Franklin says: “A poor mail must 

work to find meat for his stomach, a rich one to 
find stomach for meat.” 


Enigma No. 2. 

I am composed of thirty-five letters. 
My 29, 15,11, 7 is the name of a coin. 

“ 17,0, 20, 8, 22 is ail occupation. 

“ 14, 2, 27 is a kind of liquor. 

“ 22, 18, 32, 12, 23, 25 is a vegetable. 

“ 1, JO, 35 is a month. 

“ 10,12,19, 21 is a number. 


“ 2, 34, 32,12, 31, 13, 10 is one of the United 
States. 

“ 20, 6,11, 5,18, 5, 3, 28 is a town in Illinois. 

“ 3, 29, 25, 15, 34, 21, 24, 7, 10, 32, 33 is a city in 
Now York State. 

“ 24, 9, 12, 17, 17, 6, 22, 32 is the name of a 
prominent railroad man. 

“ 4, 2G, 2,19, 8 is much used by fishermen. 

“ 29, 10, 30 is a domestic animal. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a young lady patron of the Waverley. 

Answer next week. 

Enigma.—No. 8. 

I am composed of thirty-ono letters. 

My 14, 27, 25, 26, 13, 19, 2, 18, 31 is one of the 
United States. 

“ 26, 11, 14, 24 is one of the months of the year. 

“ 6,13,17, 21,18 is a power used by the govern¬ 
or of some of the states. 

“ 25, 1, 8, 12, 30, 9 is dreaded by those in want. 

“ 6, 24,14, 11, 2 is one of the planets. 

“ 20, 3, 28, 16,9 is a lady’s name. 

“ 15, 30,7, 5, 9 is a species of fruit. 

“ 4, 11, 29,17,1,14 is a town in Texas. 

“ 26, 10, 9, 22, 5, 9, 30, 24, 8, 18, 23 is a celebra¬ 
ted pugilist. 

“ 13, 28, 1, 24 is a lake in the United States. 

“ 15, 30,12,18, 28 is a gentleman’s name. 

My whole is the name and place of residence 
of an admirer of the Waverley. 

Answer next week. 

Enigma.—No. 4. 

I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 10, 6, 1,2, 20 is a monkey. 

“ 3, 6, 7,12,14,10,10 is a very useful article. 

“ 3, 2,4,2, 7 is something every person should 
have. 

“ 7, 11,10,14 is the name of a plant. 

“ 16,17, 9, 20,14, 6 is a piece of money. 

“ 18,17, 21 is one of the heavenly bodies. 

“ 16,17, 20 is an article very dangerous to han¬ 
dle. 

“ 14,16,16 is an article much used. 

“ 18,17,16, 6, 8 is an indispensable article in 
every family. 

“ 12,10, 9,18,14 should be kept down. 

My whole is the name of a reader of the Wa¬ 
verley Magazine. 

Answer next week. 

Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Frederick J. Haw¬ 
kins, City of New York.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Value a good con¬ 
science more than praise.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 3, “ Edward Philips. 
Kingston, N. Y.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 4. “ George Washington 
Lovcjoy, Bridgeport, Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 5, “ Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis.” 
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the sunny south. 

T LOVE the bright, the sunny south, 

1 The land of happy sights; 

No spot on earth so well cnnched 
With heaven’s coulerrcd delights. 

>Tis here the dark-eyed beauties dwell, 

WIhicg souls are lull ot love, 

Whose hands and hearts are true as steai 
There's none more constant piove. 

The south can boast her noble sons, 

So gallant and so true; . 

Heroes and statesmen she has raised, 

The best our country knew. 

Here lies the bones of one who did 
For his loved country toil— 

The sage of Ashland calmly sleeps 
Beneath a southern soil. 

George Washington, our country’s pride, 

His like we’ll see no more: 

Our nation’s father now doth rest 
On old Virginia’s shore. 

History’8 page oft doth gleam. 

The poet oft doth rhyme 
Of noble deeds, of gallant men 
Born in a southern clime. 

Here happy sous are always found 
Whose hearts with union glow, 

And who stand ready to delend 
Their homes from every foe. 

Here unity and love prevail. 

Here Friendship doth abound, 

In this our own, our favored land. 

Is peace and plenty found. 

May skill forsake my own right hand, 

My tongue cleave to my mouth, 

If l forget my own loved home, 

The bright the happy south. 

Foxhall. 

(©Icaramjs from tljc |)r£ss. 

.v The Wife of a Bedouin Chief.— 

The following account of an English lady of rank 
and fortune is related by the Syrian correspond¬ 
ent (Hadji) of the Boston Traveller. The lady 
out-Stanliopes the once famous Lady Hester:— 

“ At the hotel of Mr. Rarey I found a most sin¬ 
gular specimen of the English woman, who seems 
to emulate the character of the famous and once 
powerful Lady Hester Stauhopc—known as Lady 
Digby; who excites the mirth and ridicule of the 
natives, but as the wife of Sheikh Miguil—the Be¬ 
douin chief of Damascus—she wields a powerful 
influence among the Bedouins of the desert. Pos¬ 
sessed of an ample fortune, Lady Ellenborough, 
once the favorite of the Court of St. James, after 
her fall and divorce, the wife of a Russian noble¬ 
man, and then of a Greek prince, she established 
herself in Damascus a few years ago. Here she 
prevailed upon a Bedouin chief to put away his 
wives and live with her. They spend their winters 
in town and their summers in the desert, whero 
she visits the old wives of the Sheikh, talcing with 
her many beautiful presents to appease their wrath 
and jealousy. She has frequently been seen in the 
desert, habited in the one loose robe of the chil¬ 
dren of the sandy waste, barefooted and barehead¬ 
ed, In Damascus she wears the long, white sheet, 
which covers her figure, but lives in good English 
style, still retaining the luxuries of civilized life, 
and a French maid. Her constant attendance up¬ 
on Protestant worship, when in town, gives trav¬ 
ellers frequent opportunities of seeing her; and 
being a majestic woman in appearance, and still 
retaining traces of a wondrous beauty, she always 
excites attention and inquiry. I hear that she has 
lately had her marriage with the Sheikh legalized 
by the Cadi of Damascus, and recorded in the 
British consulate. 

“ Her lord and master—for, in this country, a 
husband is most emphatically a 4 lord of creation * 
—possesses nothing, cither in face or figure, to at¬ 
tract a woman of cultivated taste. Small in stat¬ 
ure, darker than a mulatto, with small, piercing, 
black eyes, and walking with the swaggering gait 
of the Bedouin, ho disappoints every one who secs 
him; for one would naturally expect to see some¬ 
thing in the appearance of the man which would 
account for this singular freak of an English lady 
of rank and fortune in choosing for herself a hus¬ 
band from among the rude sons of the desert. 
But such expectations arc far from being met at 
sight of this most inferior specimen of the Bedouin 
race. This interesting couple are now en route for 
Europe, where Lady Digby hopes to educate and 
civilize her tawny spouse.” 

.Drama in Real Life.—W e observe 

by our foreign files that a suit has been commenc¬ 
ed in a French court, the incidents developed in 
which will set the brains of dramatists in a whirl. 
Who will say that truth is not stranger than fic¬ 
tion? It seems that nearly thirty years ago a 
widow lady of a noble and powerful Huguenot fam¬ 
ily, residing in the south of France, placed her 
child with a gardeners' wife, who was to act as its 
foster-mother and nurse. One day, as the young 
heir was sporting beforo the door, and the garden¬ 
er's child was lying on a bed in the cottage, the 
nurse heard the wheels of a carriage, and imme¬ 
diately suspected that the mother of her young 
charge was coming to see her son. In her flurry 
she snatched up the heir, but slipping, let him fail 
upon a heap of stones, breaking his right arm and 
collar-bone. In her terror she rushed to her hus¬ 
band, who advised her to stow away the scream¬ 
ing child under the bcd-clolhes, and taking his 
garments he placed them on his own child, and 
boldly stood at the door to wait the lady's coming. 
Contrary to the usual casual glance given by her 
on her previous visits, the lady mother was so 
struck at the change in her darling, to the lean, 
brown, hungry-looking babe which she held in the 
place of her own plump baby, that, vexed and ex¬ 
asperated beyond measure, she seized the child in 
her arms, and bade the postilion drive away. The 
gardener and his wife were terribly frightened, 
but decided to go the next day to the chateau and 
make an explanation. To their furtlire consterna¬ 
tion they found the next morning *kat the lady 
was gone, and had taken away the child. 

Years sped on, and the family did not return, 
while the ignorant cottagers, influenced by terror, 
never dared to stir in the matter, until the garden¬ 


er's wife, on her death-bed recently, mado^ a full 
confession. In the meantime the cottager s child 
has passod his life as a member ot one of the no¬ 
blest families in France, has bccji atladied to an 
embassy, and now holds a desnable official posi 
tion, while the real heir has spent his youth in 
discipline and privation as a soldier m Algeua. 
The latter now brings suit to recover Ins property 
and title. M. Bcrryer, probably the most famous 
lawyer in France, has been ougaged for the de¬ 
fence. _ 

.A Knave and a Fool.—Two or threo 

weeks ago a man applied at a boarding-house for 
lodgings, stating that he was a planter from the 
South. He had noticed a young lady at the win¬ 
dow, and that it was not long before he made her 
acquaintance with the fact, and though possessed 
of great wealth, he was without a partner; aud 
that, in reality, it was the glimpse he caught of 
her person which induced him to take lodgings 
there. Ho said a slight acquainfancc had confirm¬ 
ed his favorable prepossessions, and although lie 
was somewhat advanced, yet, if she would consent 
to bo his bride, he would do what he could to com¬ 
pensate her for that, by settling upon her the sum 
of five thousand dollars at once, and making her 
as happy as his own efforts aud his fortune would 
enable him to do. 

The young lady, though under another obliga¬ 
tion, deemed this an opportunity too good to be 
lost. The courtship commenced on Friday, and 
the wedding took place on Tuesday. The bride¬ 
groom was out indifferently attired, as he had with 
him only a few articles of clothing in his band-box, 
and the tailor disappointed him upon his hasty 
order for a wedding suit. That, however, was a 
matter of small importance with a gentleman 
whose character rested on so much more stublc 
foundations. The new clothes and everything else 
would be ready for the wedding-visit, (she being 
at home,) which was fixed for a few evenings 
ahead. 

Before that time arrived, however, he told his 
blooming wife, one morning, that he had a strange 
dream during the night, which troubled him; and, 
said be— 

“ I am going out, and if I do not return you may 
think something has happened to me.” 

Ho did not come back, and on sending to his 
washer-woman it was found that a couple of 
shirts had bceu sent to him ou board a steamboat. 

! The steamboat, however, was gone—and the rich 
planter had gone, too, band-box and all. As he 
left his bill unpaid, and his young wife a little in 
the lurch, it is presumed that something has hap¬ 
pened to him. 

.Burmese Wrestlers. —The author 

of “ Four Years in Burmali ” gives an amusing ac¬ 
count of the exploits of a Burmese wrestler, who 
appears to have been a most formidable champion 
and antagonist. 

“ Ko-Phoo and the negro entered the arena first, 
and commenced operations. The preliminary ma¬ 
noeuvres between the opponents were exceedingly 
amusing. It appeared to me that Sambo did not 
exactly comprehend the land of warfare in which 
he was to engage, for he commenced sparring out 
after the most approved fashion, as if he were ex¬ 
pected to take part in a pugilistic encounter. The 
Burman kept about him at a ltttle distance, dodg¬ 
ing round with a peculiar kind of hop, with his 
body slightly bent toward his antagonist, and 
thrusting out his hand and drawing it back again, 
with a motion as if he wanted to touch the other’s 
flesh, but durst not for fear of getting burnt. 
Sometimes he would with amazing quickness thrust 
his face pretty closely within the other's reach, 
when the negro would make a hit straight out, 
but would be sure to miss his object, amid screams 
of laughter from the spectators. Amusing as this 
sort of fun was, we were beginning to think it mo¬ 
notonous, when the Burman made a quick and sud¬ 
den motion, seized Sambo near the hip with one 
hand, and with a manoeuvre executed with such 
suddenness and dexterity as to be unobservable 
to any but the most attentive spectator, threw him 
over his head, and brought him flat on his back 
upon the sawdust. 

“ This was evidently a different sort of thing from 
what Sombo had bargained for. He arose, before 
the plaudits announcing Ko-Phoo's victory had 
ceased, and resolutely sparred out again. Ho made 
a blow at the champion, which that individual 
luckily contrived to avoid, or he would probably 
have been hurt and followed up the attack vigor¬ 
ously. Ko-Phoo, however, watched his opportunity 
and repeated the achievement, this time flinging 
Sambo with such force upon the ground that lie 
was glad to retire from the arena, leaving Ko-Phoo 
to his prizes of silk and muslin. 

“The artilleryman came next. He was a tall, 
muscular Irishman, and, apparently, a scientific 
wrestler; but lie, too, turned out no match for 
Ko-Phoo. lie was, however, to do him justice, a 
far more formidable opponent to the Burman than 
was the negro, and Ko-Phoo seemed to appreciate 
the fact. He was unequal to the Burman in skill, 
notwithstanding, and he also had to enduro the 
mortification of defeat.” 

.An Irish Soldier— A Historical Re¬ 
cord of the Fifty-Second Regiment (Oxford Light 
Infantry) gives the following characteristic anec¬ 
dote of an Irish private belonging to it: 

44 Previous to the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, an 
officer in the French service, an Irishman, an aid- 
de-camp to Marshall Masscna, came to the advanc¬ 
ed picket with a flag of truce ancl some letters for 
the General, and seeing the f>2on their breastplates, 
asked Captain Love, who was tlien commanding 
the picket, if there was a man in the corps of the 
name of Tobin. The captain replied that he was 
in his company, and called Tobin out. The aid- 
de-camp recognized him as having been taken pris¬ 
oner, and gave him a dollar, observing that Mar¬ 
shal Massena had declared, with twenty thousand 
such men, he would beat any army double that 
number. The aid-de-camp then related that Tobin 
hnd been brought beforo the Marshal as a deserter, 
which from his manner he (the nid-dc-cump) saw 
was not the case, hut lie had been taken prisoner; 
and as he wished to servo a countrymau, he affect¬ 
ed to treat him as a deserter, and offered to act as 
an interpreter to the marshal. The soldier an¬ 
swered with clearness the questions put to him, 
until asked what was the strength of the Light Di¬ 
vision. Here the poor fellow was at fault, and not 


wishing that his division should bo poorly thought 
of, he rcpield in an off-hand Irish way, 4 Tin thou¬ 
sand.' , , . i 

“ Upon which the marshal, irritated, exclaimed, 
'Take him away—the lying rascal.' 

“ Tobin, seeing that the marshal was angry, 
said, with a naivete of manner, 4 What's the matter 
with the ginoral ?' 

“ I replied, 4 Ho says you are telling lies; he 
knows the Light Division was very little above 
four thousand when it advanced, and it has been 
engaged above four times since then, it must have 
lost at least four or five hundred men.' 

“ 4 Och, thin, the giueral don't believe me! said 
Tobin; ‘ till him thin to attack them the next time 
he meets them with tin thousand men, and if they 
don’t lick him, dou't believe me.' 

“‘When,’ said the aid-de-camp, 4 1 explained 
this to the marshal, ho offered to make Tobin a 
sergeant if ho would take the service.' 

“ Tobin asked a day to consider, and having 
made friends with the cook, filled his haversack, 
and took leave of us in the night.” 

. Japanese Council of State—M r. 

Olipliant's Narrative or the Earl of Elgin's mission 
to China and Japan, furnishes the admirable de¬ 
scriptions of the latter country and its inhabitants, 
which are especially interesting at this time. 
Hear what he says of the Council of State: 

44 There is a body of men who possess great in¬ 
fluence in the state; these arc the princes of the 
blood. Should tho Tycoon and his council differ 
upon any weighty matter of state government, the 
question is referred for arbitration to a tribunal 
composed of threo of these royal princes. Should 
they confirm the opinion of the council, the Tycoon, 
to whom is denied the privilege of hara-kiri, or 
the 4 happy despatch,' has no alternative but to ab¬ 
dicate incontinently in favor of his nearest heir. 
Should, on tho other hand, the umpires agree with 
their royal relative, which in all probability they 
do, unless public opinion is too strong against 

them, then the whole of the council arc bound, 
without further ceremoay, at once to despatch 
themselves, in the happy manner peculiar to Ja¬ 
pan, to those Elysian fields, where they will prob¬ 
ably become distinguished as canonized kamis, and 
the patron saints of many a Japanese household. 
This notorious method of suicide, the only Japan¬ 
ese custom with which the western world has long 
been familiar, has of late years assumed a some¬ 
what modified form, and no longer consists in that 
unpleasant process of abdomen ripping, which 
must have been almost as disagreeable an opera¬ 
tion to witness as to perform. M}' friend Higono- 
kami presented me with a knife proper to be used 
under the old system—an exceedingly business-like 
weapon, about ten inches long, sharp as a razor, 
and made of steel of the highest temper. Now 
this knife is only used to make a slight incision, 
significant of the intention of the victim to put an 
end to himself. He has collected his wife and fam- 
ly to see how a hero can die; his dearest friend, 
he who in our country would have been his best 
man at his wedding, stands over him with a drawn 
sword, and when lie commences to make the afore¬ 
said incision, the sword descends, and the head 
rolls at the feet of liis disconsolaie family.” 

.Hints to Mothers.— In your clothes 

avoid too much gaud incss; remember that a rea¬ 
sonable word or an obliging look will gain you more 
respect than all your fine trappings. This is not 
said to restrain you from a decent compliance with 
the world, provided you take the wiser, and not 
the foolishcr part of your sex for your pattern. 
Fix it in your thoughts as an unchangeable max¬ 
im, that nothing is truly fine but what is fit, and 
just so much as is proper for your circumstances, 
of their several kinds, is much finer than ail you 
can add to it. When once you break through 
these bounds you launch into a wide sea of ex¬ 
travagance. Everything will become necessary 
because you have a mind to it; and you have a 
mind to it, not because it is jit for you, but because 
somebody else has it. 

There is a certain dress suitable to every station, 
which to neglect would be sinking into meanness, 
and be a disrespect to those we live among; that, j 

then, should be regarded, and that alone; for all j 
above should bo made indifferent to us. Happi¬ 
ness is in the mind, and to improve the mind 
is the way to reach it. Happiness does not 
consist in enlarging our possessions, but in con¬ 
tracting our desires. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more dangerous in the education of children than 
the cherishing in them a passion for dress, espec¬ 
ially the raising them above their abilities. 

It is a general observation that ordinary people 
dress their children finer than people of fashion; 
blit parents arc not aware how destructive this 
false pride, this vain mistaken fondness is to their 
children; and the first effect it has on them is to 
make them ashamed of their parents, those very 
people who thus mislead them. Can people who 
take these steps wonder their children are not 
good, wonder they are proud, vain and untoward, 
when they themselves have made them so ? 

. Cold Water Bathing. — Dr. Tom¬ 
fool is exhibiting the dimensions of his mental 
calibre by furnishing the newspapers with the fact 
that he bathes in the river daily throughout the 
winter; usually runs two miles, plunges in, splurges 
about, and runs home. Rather think he hasn't 
much 44 practice ” to attend to beyond that on his 
own person! He has sometimes to cut the ice, and 
takes his bath when tho themometer has been fif¬ 
teen degrees below zero. Suppose it was a thou¬ 
sand; the water itself is no colder than if it were 
thirty-two degrees above. He frequently stands 
in the snow while using flesh-brush and towels; 
and dries himself by ft cold northeast wind. Well, 
what is the advantage of this particular fuss every 
day? Why, that he has a good appetite, sleeps 
soundly, seldom takes cold, and never had disease 
of. any kind. Rather an unfortunate confession! 
for a person seldom has but one disease in the 
body at a time; if ho has gout, ho lias nothing 
else; if lie has sick-hcadaehc, he has nothing else; 
if cancer or consumption, nothing else. 

Again: there is a malady, a very serious one, 
whoso existence all seo and know and admit, ex¬ 
cept the unfortunhto patient; and, although it is 
daily wearing him to the grave, he cannot be made 
to acknowledge its presence, and dies, believing 
himself a sound man. It is a disease of the upper 


story. For fear the reader may not 44 comprenez- 
vous,” we will explain. When a man is a foot, 
yon can't make him believe it; he will not medi¬ 
cate his malady; hence, with all his experience, 
he gets to be a bigger fool every day to tho very 
last. The tendency of the article is to make per¬ 
sons believe that such heroic bathing prevents 
coughs, colds and sickness in general, 

.A Ride on The Engine.— The corres¬ 
pondent of the 44 N. Y. Times,” on his way to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago, had a ride on 
the engine attached to the train, and describes liis 
sensation as follows: 

Twenty-nine miles in thirty minutes! Describe 
it? Impossible. I have always noticed that engin¬ 
eers were quiet, dignified, sober people, and now I 
understand it. I should regard a joking, trifling 
engineer as I would a jolly, whistling undertaker. 

Describe my ride on the Huron? Never! The 
whistle nearly blew my cars off; the rushing air 
wore out my eyes; the joggling of the engine as it 
leaped from rail to rail, all but broke the end of 
my back bone off, my hat, which was blown away 
in less than a minute after we started, was caught 
by the fireman in a miraculous manner; and every 
nerve in my body jumped, squirmed aud wired, as 
relentlessly the iron steed kept up to 44 time.” 
Now the head of a luckless lieu was neatly shaved 
away; then two Hibernian gentlemen, who were 
quietly smoking by the roadside, apparently 
frightened out of their wits, and before they had 
recovered them, we had rushed frantically, fear¬ 
fully by a station, in such proximity to a freight- 
train that I held my breath and trembled lest the 
next second should be my last. I had no idea be¬ 
fore of tho manner in which an engine 44 jumps.” 
But I have now. Wliile wc were going at this ter¬ 
rific speed—while tho mile-posts succeeded each 
other so swiftly that they seemed like fence-stakes, 
and while the various growths of wheat, oats, po¬ 
tatoes and coni, looked as if they were planted in 
a heap, the engine would jump, leap, skip, and 
roll, like a frightened horse, and in a 44 drefful un- 
sartin ” manner. ALter a little I became used to 
the unnatural rush with which we were going, and 
I had more leisure to watch tho engineer. He was 
calm as a May morning. He pulled a rod and an 
unearthly scream was heard. He pushed another 
one, and the speed already like that of the arrow's 
dart, became that of the lightning's flash. All 
was under his control, and I could not but admire 
the coolness, the firmness of purpose and quick¬ 
ness of execution which he unconsciously exhib¬ 
ited. No wonder that he is a quiet, uncommuni¬ 
cative person; ho deals with facts, with realities, 
between which and an unrevealed horror there is 
but a hand's breadth, and coming at any moment, 
can only be warded off or remedied by his cau¬ 
tion or his skill. I was glad and yet sorry, when 
the twenty-nine miles were finished; glad becaase 
I was physically about used up, sorry because I 
was mentally fascinated and charmed by the nov¬ 
el sensations experienced during the ride. 

. An Indian Lady. —The annual meet¬ 
ing of tho Aborigines Protection Society was held 
in Loudon on Wednesday, May 23, Mr. S. Gurley, 
M. P., in tho chair. The proceedings had refer¬ 
ence principally to the unjust treatment of the 
Kaffirs at the Cape, and the condition of the In¬ 
dians in Canada, and tho Hudson's Bay territories. 
Mr. Robert Alston introduced an Indian lady to 
the meeting. He said the Canadian Indians were 
reputed minors in law, and therefore had no indi¬ 
vidual rights in tho land; that they held it only 
under the different tribes, and that if the chief¬ 
tains could be gained over, the individual Indians 
had no personal redress. They were not permitted 
even to purchase land, except under tho regula¬ 
tions—that tho individual so holding land should 
profess the Christian faith, and should have at¬ 
tained to a certain amount of literary instruction. 
The Indians had remonstrated in vain, and at 
length their representatives resolved to depute one 
of their number as an Embassador to Queen A ic- 
toria for the purpose of obtaining redress for their 
wrongs. The person chosen was tho niece and 
adopted daughter of Peter Jones, a native chief¬ 
tain of the Chippewa tribe. Since her conversion 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of tho 
Wcslcyans, site had assumed the name of Cathe¬ 
rine Brown, and had married an Englishman of the 
name of Sutton. 

Nali-mi-Voliivc-Gun, the Indian lady in ques¬ 
tion, then came forward and addressed the meet¬ 
ing in very good English. This she did in a very 
touching and plaintive manner. In tones low and 
tremulous, but remarkably clear and audible, she 
stated brieflv the wrongs’under which the “ poor 
Indian” suffered at the’hands of the 44 Indian de¬ 
partment.” When the white people first went 
over they spoke to the poor Indians of their great 
mother, the Queen, and she had been sent over to 
make their grievances known to her. But she 
found it very hard to got near her great mother, 
and where the door was to see her she did not 
know. Then again she had been told that Queen 
Victoria had very little powor. Whom to apply to 
she did not know. Her heart was drawn after her 
people, and though she might lose her home and 
her all, she could not quench the feeling in her 
breast. She had rather suffer with her people 
than enjoy tho pleasures of this life. The address 
produced a marked effect upon the audience, and 
Mr. Gurley said he should be happy to do his best 
to aid their Indian friend in accomplishing the ob¬ 
ject she had in view in visiting this country. 

. Pay-Day. —It was pay-day, and a jour¬ 
neyman carpenter, Robert by name, having just 
received liir fortnight’s wages, had emptied some 
pint measures -with his comrades, so that he was, 
if not completely drunk, at least half seas over, as 
they say. Returning home, our friend perceived 
in the window of a junk-shop a figure turned in 
wood, with a grotesque face, such as they make at 
Nuremburg, and which grimaced in such a singu¬ 
lar manner that, after having examined it some 
time, ho said to the merchant—“Your Punch 
pleases me; for how much will you sell him ?” 

To tell a pawnbroker that you envy him his 
goods is not the means of getting them at a fair 
price; therefore this man hastened to offer tho 
soiled and blackened figure for six francs, which 
in reality was worth but fifty centimes. 

“Six francs; so bo it,” replied tho carpenter; 
44 it isn’t a question of life and death.” And ho 
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took tho object, for which he paid the last farth¬ 
ing. 

On arriving at home ho gave his money to his 
housewife, a superior woman, who at first was in- j 
dignant at seeing him enter in such a state, ana . 
much more excited upon finding a deficit of more j 
than seven francs in tho fortnight's wages which 
he brought her. . „ 

“ Come, come, Mother Tantpire, said the car¬ 
penter, smiling, “ don't be so angry—I have not 
drunk it all; I made a purchase on tho way which 
will please you." Saying this, he drew from his 
pocket the little figure, which he placed on the 
mantel shelf with a satisfied air. _ , 

“What! is that tho purchase m question! 
Beautiful filth, my faith!" And the woman, m 
the height of her exasperation when told that it 
cost six francs, seized the wooden imago and 
threw it on the floor with such force as to break it 
in pieces; but judge of the astonishment of the 
carpenter and his wife on seeing in the midst of 
the ruins a little folded paper, and in soon recog¬ 
nizing it as a note for a thousand francs! 

The figure was nothing but a box, bought, with¬ 
out doubt, in some executory sate, and perhaps the 
. note for one thousand francs had passed uncon¬ 
sciously into many hands since it was thrust into 
its hiding place. 


.Sicily. —The Island of Sicily ha9 been 

singularly unfortunate in its governments. From 
the earliest period of authentic history it has been 
the theatre of conflicts—some of them the most 
sanguinary and tho most momentous on record. 

It is conceded that the Syracusan war changed the 
aspect of tho ancient world. Had the Greeks suc¬ 
ceeded, in all human probability tho world would 
have passed under their sway, and the Latins 
would have been but a provincial race. 

The name of Dyonysius of Syracuse is a synonim 
for tyrant, and the Sicilian vespers is the most 
memorable instance of a spontaneous uprising of 
a people against an unbearable tyranny to be found 
in the pages of history. But at the present day 1 nothinj 
we see in the amazement and disgust of mankind | to die 
the worst features of ancient despotism surpassed. 

By some inexplicable mental confirmation the 
young King Francis, from whom so much was ex¬ 
pected, excels his father, the execrable Bomba, in i 
cruelty and fatuity. In Palermo, Catania and oth¬ 
er cities of the island, the prisons are crowded 
with political prisoners; torture is used to extort 
confessions of complicity, and the masses of the 
people, without regard to sex, age or condition, 
are pitilessly shot clown in the streets on the 
slightest pretexts. But these atrocities will be pun¬ 
ished, and the 3d act of the Italian drama is about 
to be euacted. The Count of Syracuse, the undo 
of the king, has pronounced for reform, the over-1 
throw of his own dynasty, and for Victor Eman¬ 
uel. Garibaldi is there with men and munitions. 

He is backed by the opinion of Europe and the 
symyathy of France. The result is not doubtful. 

.A New Sedative. —The Journal de 

Chimie Medicale contains the following remarkable 
account of the discovery of a powerful sedative in 
cases of neuralgia, by Doctor Field: Some time 1 
ago that gentleman was induced by a homoeopath 
to put two drops of a solution, supposed to ho di¬ 
luted to the first degree, on his tongue, in order to 
try its effect. After the lapse of about three min¬ 
utes ho felt a sensation of constriction at the base 
of the ueck, then violent singing in the ear, while 
his forehead became covered with abundant per¬ 
spiration. He then was seized with uncontrollable i 
fits of yawning, and remained senseless for several 
minutes; his head fell back, his lower jaw sank 
down powerless, he became extremely pule, and 
for two minutes the pulse was silent. The homoe¬ 
opath, perceiving these symptoms, was terrified, 
thinking he had unconsciously committed a mur¬ 
der. Stimulants, however, brought Doctor Field 
to consciousness again, but he continued to feel a 


of these prepossessing animals each, which were j 
confined in kennels formed of paper screens up in 
our loft, the consequences to an unhappy victim 
like myself, who had resisted their charms, was 
most trying. They used to demolish their paper 
kennels with their teeth, quarrel with each other, 
howl dismally during the still hours of the night, 
or have spasms. They were subject to weakness 
and violent cramp in the loins and hind legs, and 
then their owners used to devote the small hours 
of the morning to fomenting them with Hot water, 
and wrapping them in warm flannels. In spile of 
ull their efforts, some of these delicate little crea¬ 
tures died, to the inexpressible grief of those who 
had listened so often to. their nocturnal winnings. 
Even in Yedo, the price of a handsome pair of 
these dogs is as much as fifty or sixty dollars, so 
that it is worth while to sit up at night to alleviate 
their sufferings. 

• • .Old Keasel's Epitaph. —Many years 

ago there lived an old Indian, who had become 
quite a poet, having written some little pieces that 
attracted attention. He had been educated in one 
of the New England colleges, but subsequently 
partially relapsed into his former barbarous vices. 
In latter life ho travelled through the country, 
paying for his provisions and his whiskey by use 
of his poetical talent. Daring one year of his tour 
he put up with a man by the name of Kcasel, who 
had long wished for an opportunity to get the old 
fellow to write his epitaph. Accordingly a bargain 
was struck. The Indian, with all the wariness of 
his tribe, stipulated that after he got his supper 1^ 
should give one-luilf the epitaph, and tho rest after 
ho got liis breakfast in the morning. Accordingly, 


of intoxication at dinner-parties, that it was the and see whether his respiration is deep and full, 
appointed duty of one of the household to keep or shallow and short. If the latter, this is what he 


watch, and when the guests were becoming help¬ 
less, to untie their cravats, in fear of apoplexy or 
suffocation. Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the 
‘ Man of Feeling,' told a friend that on one dinner 
occasion ho was keeping as free from the usual 
excesses as he was able, and as he marked com¬ 
panions round him falling victims to the power of 
drink, his attention was called to a small pair of 
hands working at liis throat; on asking what it 
■was, a voice replied,—‘ Sir, I’m the lad that's to 
loose the neckeloths.'" 

Scott told Lockhart that when he was travelling 
with a friend in Scotland, he stopped at a house 
w here the whiskey had become, exhausted, as it 
afterwards appeared, a terrible calamity in those 
hard-drinking days. When the good man was in 
the midst of tlie customary evening prayer, the 
gallop of a horse was heard, and starting to his 
feet, he exclaimed,—“Thank tho Lord! there’s 
that whiskey come at last." 

Tiie Sister Officers. —There dwelt 
in the village of Montague, at the period of the 
French devolution, two girls, named Felicite and 
Tlieopliile Fernig. Both possessed beauty of a 
sweet and attractive kind, both were modest, re¬ 
served and apparently timid. The youngest was 
thirteen years of age when the nightly attacks of 
the Austrians demanded an immediate' and strong 
resistance. Soldiers being wanted, the sisters put 
on their brother’s clothes, armed themselves, and 
charged the plundering parties in tlio front rank 
of the National Guards. Notwithstanding every 
effort to disguise themselves effectually, General 


after supper, he repeated the first instalment, Beuraonvillo discovered them, marked their in- 


which read thus: 

“There wns a man who died of late. 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstretched arms and wings of love, 

To wall him to the realms aflove.” 

Old Kcasel was in ecstaeies. He could think of 


ling but his epitaph. Ho was almost willing j April 5th, 1793. In an ei 
ie for the sake of having such beautiful verses j they rushed headlong im 


trepid conduct, and presented them to General 
Dumouriez, who attached them, together with 
their father and brother, to his staff. Not only 
pure but free from suspicion, they were the admir¬ 
ation and pride of the whole army. They distin¬ 
guished themselves in every action previous to 
" . " engagement near Brussels 


_J headlong into the midst of the enemy, 

inscribed upon his tomb. All night liis visions when a general officer called to them to surrender, 
were of tho angelic being who was destined to i The reply was a ball from the pistol of the younger 
carry him to the regions of eternal felicity. In (which laid him dead at her feet, and in the mo¬ 
tile morning lie called in his neighbors to hear his ; mentary confusion they drew back in safety. The 
beautiful epitaph, but the poet proceeded to get same sister, at the battle of Jemappcs, charged a 
ready for starting, apparently having forgotten all Hungarian battalion with a small party of horse, 
about his promise. __ lie was about mounting his | and herself disarmed and took prisoner one of the 

on 



last: 


“ There was a man who died of late, 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstretched arms and wings of love, 

To wall him to the realms above; 

But while disputing ’bout the prize— 

Still hovering round the lower skies— 

In slipped olu Satan like a weasel. 

And down below he kicked poor Kcasel.” 

As he finished he left, and old Kcasel after him ; 
but tho race was unequal, and the poet escaped. 

.The Credit System.—W o advocate 

tho abolition of all laws for the collection of debt. 
This we did on the ground that the whole credit 
system is an imposture, and the one source of 
those commercial eurthqualces called puuies, in 
which our best houses are periodically convulsed 
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oner I have brought you," revealed to him the sex 
of the brilliant officer. Felicite attended the Duke 
of Chartres, and never failed to charge the enemy 
at his side. Both the sisters aided in the escape of 
Dumouriez, accompanying him to the Austrian 
lines, the soldiers firing oh them as they passed. 
Once beyond pursuit, they resumed the attire of 
their sex, made no unnecessary display of cour¬ 
age, but labored industriously in support of their 
aged father. Theopliile died at Brussels unmar¬ 
ried. Felieito wedded a Belgian general. One 
cannot hut hope that he was alike brave and gen¬ 
tle, the first in the field and the happiest at the 
hearth. 

.Certain Cure for Bronchitis.— 

A lady writes to the London Post that tho follow- 


and overthrown. Wo cited statistics collected at \ an unfailing remedy: 
the Sheriff’s office to prove that our debt-laws are 1 “ prevalence of the above and other severe 

practically inoperative against all who wish to be , diseases o 1 the throat and chest induce mo to ac- 
dislioncst; while at the same lime they hold out a 1 quamt you with a certain cure of the simplest 
, inducing honest business kind, with which, if I had been aware of the ill- 


must do: correct his attitudes, always sitting 
erect; loosen his clothing, so that there will bo 
plenty of play for the lower muscles used in tho 
process of breathing; and regularly, each day, ex¬ 
ercise those muscles by filling his lungs and ex¬ 
panding his chest, especially in the depths of it, 
by muscular discipline of tlie shoulders aud arms, 
by reading and talking with the lungs well-filled, 
and by making the respiration at all times as long 
and deep as possible. 

Mind and Matter. —Tho influence 
of sudden and intense emotion upon the physical 
frame is, at times, only less than miraculous. 
Tombs and shrines have acquired a cheap and 
easy reputation among men ignorant of this fact, 
and pretenders, through a knowledge of it, have 
obtained name and lame. A very pleasing in¬ 
stance of the power of spirit over matter was af¬ 
forded, in tho last century, by a Count of Sereey. 
Half his body was useless from paralysis, and for 
two months he had exhibited no signs of conscious¬ 
ness. His son, Lucan de Sereey, was serving in 
the navy, and in a recent battle with tho English 
had displayed the greatest courage. He led the 
boarders of the vessel opposed to his own, and al¬ 
though three times wounded, fought throughout 
the combat with entire coolness ami sueces. 
When asked respecting his wounds, by the sur¬ 
geon, he glanced at his dripping clothing, and re¬ 
plied,—“I fancy it is English blood, for I feel no 
pain." 

A eulogistic letter from his commander having 
readied Madame de Sereey. she determined to try 
its effect upon her husband. The curtaius of his 
bed were withdrawn, and his friends gathered 
round it without attracting his attention; but 
when his wife remarked that Lucan had performed 
a brilliant action, lie looked earnestly at her, and 
his luce show'ed more feeling while she read 
slowly and in a low tone the commendations of 
the officer. At the dose tears started to the eyes 
of tho sick man, he raised his lifeless arm, and 
clasping his hands, lifted them with the glad, 
grateful cry, “ O my God!” For a few minutes 
the happy father retained the full use of his facul¬ 
ties ; then he sank back to his former condition, 
and died not long afterward. 

.Grand Discovery .-A letter from Paris 

tells a strange story of a recent discovery in science 
culminating in a melancholy denouement . A gov¬ 
erness in a private family had under her charge 
a little Russian boy who had been born deaf and 
dumb. The gentle disposition of the boy greatly 
endeared him to the governess, who devoted much 
of her time to developing his intelligence, and en¬ 
abling him to keep pace with her other pupils. 
After many sleepless nights and many experiments, 
the lady finally resolved that sulphuric acid was 
the talisman to be employed in opening the world 
to her poor little prisoner. Its application proved 
perfectly successful; numerous other experiments 
indicated that a grand secret had been discovered; 
the Month ly-ou Brize was awarded to the lady, 
and she rapidly rose from poverty and depend¬ 
ence to wealth aud fame, as a benefactor of her 
race. But alas! the sudden transition was too 
much for a mind so long overburdened by study 
and devotion to a single object, the reason of the 
poor lady gave way, and she has since been con¬ 
veyed, a hopeless maniac, to Montmutre. 


false bcaeon of hope, 
men to give credit under tlie fallacious idea that 
there are laws of sufficient power to enforce pay¬ 
ment. 

Wo arc glad to see that the Sun of yesterday, 
always sound upon Democratic principles, has 
j joined in the same crusade; and the following ex- 


ness of the late Emperor of Russia, and that of tho 
late Lady Stratheden, their lives might have boon 
saved by a telegram or post-letter. 

“ Only last Monday [ saw a widow lady who had' 
lost her voice for three months, and was in tlie 
depth of despair, under the apprehension not only 


lU cuuauuuauudo uui juvs vummuvu iu ivci u juuivu ill me suiue uuauuu; uuu me luuuvtiug c.v --- 1 —-n- - -— ''"-j 

headache for half an hour after, with a sensation tract will suffice to show that our views on this laat acr voice would never return, but that she 
of pressure at the epigastrium, and general weak- subject, as originally expressed, have found a de- ! AVIVS 11CJU ‘ leaving her six young children orphans 

’■ -i cide(1 aml far-reaching echo: aiul unprotected. On my recommending my rem- 

“ If there were no laws," writes the Sun, “ for c<J y, sk e did not reject it upon the consolation that 
the collection of debts, men would be careful in \ ske was * under the doctor’s hands,' but immedi- 
business matters, and know well whom they would 1 at< dy sent the little girl with a hall-penny to pro¬ 
trust. There would be au end of reckless specula¬ 
tions, aud the couutry would not be exposed to the 
periodical fiuuneial revolutions which cause so 
much suffering among those who live by honest 

1 m life mily true basis on which credit can rest is S other lady, who, with licr daughter, were then laid 
• * ’ ; knowledge. All • U P> lll, d had lost a relative only a fortnight before 


ness. These symptoms disappeared in the course ’ 
of that time. 

It was evident that the substance employed wns 
a powerful poison, and had not been sufficiently 
diluted; aud it turned out to be nitrate of oxyde 
of glycile, a substance obtained by treating gly¬ 
cerine at a low temperature with sulphuric or nitric 
One drop, mixed with ninety-nine drops 


acid. 

of spirits of wine, constitute the first dilution 
Doctor Field was immediately struck with the 
idea that he had experienced the effects of what, I that of character and personal 


cure the article. 

“ I saw her again on Wednesday morning, when 
she told me in her natural voice, and with raptures 
of joy, that she was cured! On the same day I 
sent a recommendation of tlie same remedy to an- 


in a much weaker dose, must be a useful sedative! legislative efforts to make dishonest men honest, *| ie sam0 complaint. I had the pleasure to 

of the uervous system, while the homoeopath was I will prove—ns they have proved through all expe- hear the next morning that they both had sleep, 
overjoyed at having discovered what he conceived I rieuce—-just as abortive and deceptive as the like which they had not had belore ior several nights, 
to be a powerful remedy for apoplexy. 1 efforts to make debauched men virtuous, aud in-! * never knew tins remedy to fail with young 

After various trials upon animals Doctor Field temperate men sober. Let us come down to a or . °*d> but as it is so very cheap and innocent, I 
at length resolved to test this new remedy on pa- plain understanding, that credit is a private traus- j . 1 1 Y* 1 11 superfluous to refer to more cases, and 

tients. He did so first on a lady sixty-eight years ' * 1 ’ ‘ . ~ ~. 

of age, who had long been suffering from neural¬ 
gia, which returned at intervals of three hours, 
and had resisted every remedy known, such as 


action based on mutual knowledge, with which the | will therefore only name the article, which is the 
public in their organized capacity have no tiling common salt-petre, and one hall-penny-worth ol 
whatever to do; and we warrant that commercial , winch is sufficient to cure any individual. Tlie 
panics will hereafter only be remembered in the ' way to take it is to suck it—a small lump at a 


I um, sir, yours respectfully, 

Blaney Blanche Corbett." 


ammonia, assafmtida, chloroform, etc. The fourth» same light as Lhe South Ska Bubble or the Flemish , time and swallow H asjt dissolves, 
part of a drop of the above solution being admin- j Tulip Mania, which raged nearly two hundred' 

[stored, she was at once relieved, hut some of the; years ago. Already the Legislature of Wisconsin 
symptoms experienced by Doctor Field being felt j lias the subject under consideration; and we trust 
by her also, she discontinued the remedy, but her that the intelligence of that young and promising 
sufferings soon obliged her to have recourse to it j State may set us on this point an example worthy 
again, and she was completely cured. It has since | 
been tried in cases of headache and dental neural¬ 
gia with equal success._ 

.The Dogs of Japan—M r. Olipliant 

gives a glowing description of the Japanese dogs, 
which he supposes to be the originals of the most 
fashionable breed of ladies' pets in Europe. 

The dog peculiar to Japan, ami which is suppos¬ 
ed to have been the origin of King Charles’ span- 


.Respiration.—I t is not every person 

that knows how to breathe. What we all do at 
nf imitiutan ~ _ , every moment of our lives, from birth till death, 

- I is not always done well. Our artificial modes of 

.Old Times in Scotland.—A writer living—sedentary habits, cramped attitudes, tho 

in tlio Home Journal, in a pleasant article con- ■ constraint of clothing—weaken and compress the 
trusting ancient ami modern times in “ the laud o' respiratory organs, and hinder their development, 
cakes and bourne Scots," says: • The breath is shortened, and life is shortened in 

“Another change, which'is an unquestionable consequence, 
improvement, is that which has taken place in re-! Auimuls breathe with tlio whole body. Well de- 
; gar<l to intemperate habits. Time was, in Scot- velopcd ;>ersons in full health breathe in the same 

o _^ _ j land, when a sincere respect, a high moral appro- way. The vivifying air goes to the bottom of the 

iel, does indeed bear a^considcmble resemblance j button was felt lbr drinking, anda serious com- lungs, and the entire system seems to swell and 

’ ..... ... , —. . 7 . undulate, and sink again, at the How aud ebb of 

the seamstress over her sew- 
his desk, the sloth who sits on 

faco is by no means attractive; the eyes are usu- drink was considered such a qualification for sue- j a curve of the spinal column, the young lady 
ally very prominent, as though starting from the cess ‘ 
head; the forehead is overhanging, and the nose ed 

so minute that it forms rather a depression than a tier, - .... .,- -, ~~— ... 

projection on the face; the jaw is somewhat prom- Cranston may get to tlie tup o’ the bar, if he can, i>ortioii is left to decay for want of proper exer- 
ment, and is frequently so much underhung that' but tak’ my word lor’t, it’s no be by drinking;’ cise. 

the mouth cannot he shut, in consequence of which' and when a clergyman having forgotteii himself Consumption is most commonly the result of 


to that breed; the cars are not so long and silky, j passion for the poor wretches who could not in- undulate, and sink agi 
and the nose is more of a png, but the size, shape dulge in it, and a due contempt for those who j the aerial tide. But th 
aud color of the body are almost identical. The could and did not; when an ability to hear strong mg, the editor over his 



party had furnished themselves with three or four j glass of whiskey.' bo universal was the custom . Let every person who reads this watch himself, 


. A Caravansary. — I was going to 

compare an Arabian caravansary to a French cafe, 
but that would be incorrect, for a caravansary has 
no parallel. It is a caravansary and nothing else; 
a place where people eat, drink, smoke, buy, sell, 
gamble, tell stories,get shaved, and sleep—the lat¬ 
ter occupation being the one in which my compan¬ 
ions of tlie caravan, several of whom I recognized 
here, appeared to be principally engaged. Having 
nothing better to do myself, and feeling somewhat 
overcome by fatigue and heat, I proposed to the 
chief w ho accompanied me that we should seek 
repose. We stretched ourselves upon the cushion¬ 
ed benches, Selim aud the two guards lying upon 
the ground, wrapped in tlieir abbuyes. Around us 
were huddled Arabs, Subians, Jews, Buuians, 
ehiefs, courtiers and slaves. In the midst of which 
motley company I disposed myself for sleep, with 
one hand on my cimcter and the other on my 
purse, in spite of my guards. For, as Lufoutaine 
tells us “ I'reeuution is the mother of safety," and 
nowhere than among the Arabs is tlie proverb 
more applicable in its moral. 

.A Colony of Sabians—T he village 

of Kharibah is situated upon a pratrau, overlook¬ 
ed by a high mountain, on the summit of which 
there stands a citadel, concerning which many ie- 
geuds are circulated, some of them dating as far 
back as tlie times when the babinus were a great 
nation—times of which the modern Arabs appear 
even now to have a glimpse as through a mist. 
There is one important fact connected with this 
citadel: it is still occupied by the descendants of 
tho ancient race, numbering at the present time, 
some two hundred souls. These people, both men 
and women, keep themselves strictly uloof from 
the Arabs of the plains, communicating with them 
only when compelled by absolute necessity. Their 
principal occupation is the manufacture of baskets 
and mats. Their religion, which is shrouded in 
mystery, may possibly be that of ancient baba. 
Thus lias this little colony apparently dwindled 
down through the ages into the rciuuaiit of tliut 
civilization of three thousand years ago, of which 
wc have a glimmering in the pages of the Bible. 

.Somebody wrote to the editor of the 

Bucyrus Journal a letter of inquiry as to billiards, 
to whom the editor replies as inflows: 

“ Yes, sir, wc cun tell you all about billiards. It 
is a game consisting of two men in their shirt 
sleeves, punching balls about on a table, and pre¬ 
senting the keeper of the table with fifteen cenis— 
or, as it is most commonly the case in this country, 
telling him just to mark it down. This lust men¬ 
tioned custom has given them the title of billiard 
markers. If you have a decided genius for tlie 
game, you will make a superior player at the ex¬ 
pense of about one hundred dollars. Blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., play it for exercise. It was in¬ 
vented by u shrewd saloon-keeper, who was not 
satisfied with the profit on whiskey, und was too 
much opposed to temperance to water it." 
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CCOPT-BIGHT SECXTlED.] 


CASTILLI4; 


them trouble, but the warriors of the great tribe of “ Mayby you’ll look on the bright when Nor- 
the Lecapoocs arc many as the leaves of the for- wah taices off yer bar,” sneered the trapper, 
est, cunning as the fox’ and mighty as the pine of “ An’ be mighty thankful it wasn't my head/' 


a thousand moons.' 


said Job, taking a drink of water from the gourd. 


Castiliia did not care to answer, so the party “ I always believe in makin' the best of every- 
rofle on in silence. At length Fay said, in a low tiling; not dying by inches, as I would be if I died 


PHANTOM OP THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“ Do j r ou really suppose they intend to surprise 
and murder Custelc and his men, Castie?" 

“ They may intend it, Faj\” 

“ And if they do ? Oh. Castie, if there was only 
some one to warn them!" 


every blessed minute in imagination, as you do." 

“ Every one to bis way," muttered the trapper, 
gloomily; “reckon 'fore ye git through this, 
though, you’ll look as glum as I do." 

“Pshaw!" and Job laughed as he finished his 
meal—laughed a nonchaleni, earc-for-nothing laugh; 


“ Castele is wary and used to Indian cunning," the last thing in the world any one would have 
replied Castiliia, who preferred to present the thought of his doing. 


Chapter XI.-The Phantom of the War Path. fTn , 10 '’ .“g' 

* replied Castiliia, who preferred to present the 

IIE INDIANS bright side to her desponding companion, although 



HE INDIANS bright side to her desponding companion, although “ Laugh 1 you’ll laugh 'tothcr side of your mouth 
composing the her own heart misgave her. This was said so low before you get through with it," growled Dick, 
guard of the cap- that the listening Indian did not catch the words; impatiently. 

tives did not fear he frowned threateningly, and laid his hand on his “ Now look here"' said Job, “ I've made up my 
a n immediate tomahawk significantly. Fay shrunk and trem- mind that I’d just as lief save the bar on my 
pursuit, for they bled. Castiliia whispered— head a hit longer as not; and I've laid my plans to 

took no particu- “ Do not fear, pet; we are safe now, say what that effect; you kin do as you like though/' 
lar pains to hide you like; unless you attempt to escape you are in “And what is yer plan?" asked Dick, with a 
their trail, al- no danger. We are reserved for the future, and, show of interest. 


though they should one of these savages strike us down, he 
moved along as might answer for the deed with his life." 
rapidly as possi- All through that long weary day, and until near 


The other shrugged his shoulders and placed his 
finger upon his lfps. Just at that moment one of 
the ludians approached and made signs to the cap- 


ble, their design midnight the savages, with their weary captives, tives that they must sleep. 

seemed to he to kept on tlieir way. When they did pause it was Sleep, Fay, whispered Castilba; lay your 
reach the point \ n ft spot particularly desirable for the purpose, head in my lap, poor child;" and the weary, dis- 

M of their dcstina- q uc 0 f those steep pyramidical lulls, that have so heartened girl obeyed. 

tion as soon as strong a resemblance to artificial mounds, and «°1> Kush ton and Dick Maze were guarded by 
possible. Dick which so frequently occur in that portion of the two Indians, while two more kept watch over Hor- 
Mazc, the trap- country. ace Brentford, who had fallen into a feverish sluin- 

§3|gjl' per, and Job This bill was high and precipitous, it was slight- ber > and tlie two maidens; two other Indians slept 
JSSk. liushton rode in \ y flattened on the top, as is usual in such eleva- near the fire, tlieir dusky forms but dimly visible 
Mpgr front, guarded tious; its apparent advantages for a resting-place in the flickering light. . 

gj§>g' and securely was that, iu case of an attack, defence would be By-and-by the four watching savages felt their 
bound, while easier, and a sunwise nearly impossible. At the own eyes growing dim and heavy; they yawned, 
Castiliia and Fay b^e 0 f t )fl 3 hfli f an< i nearly surrounding it, ran a stretched themselves, and finally two of them sank 
7-^ and Horace little limpid stream of crystal water, 011 its circuit- into the arms of Morpheus, while the other two 


guarded by a well-armed Indian on cither side, 
followed—and the packed ponies, with their re¬ 
spective leaders, brought up the rear. 

Their way seemed due north, towards the lakes 
and away from the river settlements. Even Cas- 


Brentford, also ous way to tlio great Father of Waters, while tall kept guard, 
ian on cither. side, pines shut this little elevation in 011 every side. . But-the deep breathings of the captives 


Two of the Indians threw themselves down upon m g the two watchers that there was no need of 
the green sward, while the other four busied them- fenring their escape, after several unsuccessful at- 
selves in securing the captives to small trees that tempts at wakefulness the two stretched tliem- 
1 were sparsely scattered here and there, after which selves upon the green sward and went to sleep. 


of her glad, bright, genial smiles as she mot the ^ffhinw wTth ^£ 1 ?- around. The inoon had set, hut the lurid blaze re¬ 
wan, wistful face of the patient, suffering little veni^nind ak^ vealed to his gaze the laces of the sleeping Indians, 

creature, to have freed whom she wou.d gladly ?hei°r‘ thhstwhiwater ctose ,o his side, his tomahawk half faUeu 

h^gtveu up the .ast drop o, her warm hearts , {) f tho party, from the “Z-kM^ stooped forward silently, earefuhy- 

“ Are vou tired, Fay?" * jyter they had finished tlieir own meal they op- th «. wca l )on within his grasp. It required but 

« But vou don't feel well. Fav?” S ' ° J “ tla prepared deed was fatal, for the noise, slight as it 


around. The inoon had set, but the lurid blaze re¬ 
vealed to his gaze the luces of the sleeping Indians. 


blood. 

“ Are you tired, Fay?” 

“ Not Very," said Fay, smiling wearily. But her 
looks belied her words. 

“ But you don’t feel well, Fay?" 

“ The sun shines so hot on my head that it makes 


affirmative. ... - „ .. nn „ nA was, aroused one of the slumbering guards, and, 

smki,!lo <1 h?‘Tra'rn 8PriU “ t0 “* tet - a t0,nahawk 

e aiul strength; besides, there is no knowing ' Poor Di( . k , yot it wns bcttcr s0 . 0 f 

here oi whin the next meal w ill c - course, in a moment, everything wns in confusion, 

<or the noise arousid hofh captives and captor*; 


whispered Castiliia. 


it ache ; and my arms throb clear up to my shoul- «The fare is coarse, to be sure, but it will sustain 
ders with the pa!n from my wrist. life and strength; besides, there is no knowing 

I oor child, said Caslilhu tenderly; she did not w i ierc 01 . w hen the next- meal will he." 
care to disti’ess lier young companion by telling her xiie savages unbound the captives’ hands in such 
how long she hcrsclt had sufiered thus. a manner that they could eat, although they were 

‘ Do you led well, Castie/ firmly secured otherwise, to prevent their escape. 

.‘‘H 0 ”' ^ 01 rae ’ P° t; 1 am str0n -' and can “ Well, If this aint a nk-e kettle of fish to he in, 
‘‘ A mi v-Pt vVn look stramre C-istie* vour eves my name aint Job Kushton," soliloquized that in- 
bure^Vi^on .Uvidual as he devoured t^ hard cake aud raw] 




got in readiuess, and again the party set out, leav- 


" Well, if this aint a nice kettle of fish to be in, jug the mangled remains of the ill-starred trapper 
my name aint Job Kushton,' soliloquized that m- Jl3 prey for birds and beasts of the forest, 
dividual as lie devoured tho hard cake aud raw The death of Dick Maze cast a deep gloom over 
meat with apparent relish. the captives; it brought vividly to their own minds 


hntii vnnp diVke vmiv he ld aches_I know it meat with apparent relish. the captives; it brought vividly to tlieir own minds 

does >’ 5 ’ T1, ° »f ^ log fire lit «P his countenance; thc 1( ,! vlu | ,i te that awaiicd them, no doubt, .....1 

Castiliia could not deny it, truthfully, and sho !{ "' as a bold > dark ouc > but kmdly enough for all t h e hopelessness of escape. All through the next 


did ‘ Pm,”ahc'saufverytMMlerlv, in a voice so soft “ u «in a wusserone, my head on it,” muttered sa jJ h/ any of the 'party. Job Kushtoni rode 
d low tlmt Horace Brentford thought it the DiokMaze,doggedly. moodily along between his guards. Horace Brent- 


long day the journey continued; very little was 


nnri inw tUnt Hnvnoo Brentford thought it the Dick Maze, doggedly. moodily along between his guards. Horace Brent- 

sweetest ”1-0^1 will not .“ F «“' d «. !*»>'. mebby?” questioned Job, )ord Uked ill and depressed; Fay seemed to have 

deceive vou nor attemnt to deceive vou* to cn- wlthout rising his eves; there was a flickenng wept all her tears away and cluug deploringly to 
couratre vou to hone for* twine would 'be erueltv s,nile wandering over his features as the sunshine Castiliia, who, ever and anon, spoke words of cheer 
You mav live Ryou prefer captivity to death. I s ™ietimca P la J’ 3 for aa ms taut over a thunder aud hojic that, alas! did not come fromthe heart. 
eo „ * _ ,i r A,,,!} (po n o t cloud. “ Don t try to comfort me, Castie, said i?ay, uj)- 

havo hved, fearlessfand craving no merev. You ‘‘ IV ‘ rha P s >' ou aint? ” said Dick Mazc > sarcastl ’ on one of these occasions; “ I have given up all 
have never fully known me; you have only seen comc - muttered Job « we’re in for it; & am t0 beC ° m ° r ° C0DC,1Cd 

iulTver^voicc^saiik to^a^lovver^kev*^“ 1 l flial^not but, as you say,’ we might he vvusser off than we “ To w*hat fate?” questioned Castiliia, with a 
) y »i»? u ^ ‘ be now. Y r ou nor me hadn’t chick, nor child, nor touch of interest in her tone, sad and touching in- 

••wn o mvnn mean nastier- ouestioned Fav. ™other,.nor sweetheart at the fort. All my km tcrest itwas.too. .. . 


die unavenged!” 


tnVl a T .mnmaon ntincfinnnfl 1 /- 1 V UlOtiier,-UOr SWCCUICUri ill IUC lull. Jl.ll llij MU 

\V hat clo }ou. mean, Castie?’ questioned 1 ay, nu(1 went t<) ' to tlicr land long ago, and youni 


anxiously. i 

“ Castele." 

The strong girl’s eyes flashed as she breathed ] 
her brother’s name. 

“ And what of him, Castie?" 

“ He will avenge us." 

“The lion of thc pale faces will die!" hissed an 
Indian who rode at Castiliia’s side, and who un¬ 
derstood thc import of the conversation. “ The 
lion of thc pnlc faces will die like a dog; and liis 


are all down cast; ha, Dick?" 


The poor girl shuddered. ; 

“ Y T ours, Castie, whatever that is," she said, hur- 


“ Humph 1” muttered tho trapper, that don’t riedly. 
better thc case as I sees on; it don’t help us as I “ Heaven save you from that, darling! Heaven 
can sec. I only wish I had my good spitfire here save and protect you from that. You arc too 
in niv hand.” weak, too good, too tender. No, no! while there’s 

“Well, well, we arc born, not buried, Dick; life there’s hope, pet; cling to life while you can." | 
p’raps —” “Aud Vie the wife of Nonvali? No, no! you 

“ Yes, yes, you , like a fool, take everything as would not councel me to be that, Castie—nor | 
casv as tillv,and don’t kear no more for wliat hap- that!” | 

, pen's than a fish does when it rains." She spoke earnestly, vehemently. Castiliia did j 

I “ MMit as well look on the bright as the dark [ uot reply at first; finally she said, ! 

side 1 7 suose ’’ l “I counsel you to nothing, Fay; let your own i 


ficaln will han°* at the licit of Nonvali. the chief of pens than a fish does when it rains. ■, khe spoke eamesi 

the Lecapoocs? The lion’s warriors are but prat- “ Might as well look on the bright as the dark j not reply at c 1fi “ 
tlTng women; thc warriors of the red man make side, I spose. o 


pure woman’s heart dictate for you; as for my¬ 
self, I would rather die a thousand times than to 
be his slave—his squaw!" 

“And yet life is dear; it is very sweet, Castie; 
the blue sky, the green earth, tho crystal waters— 
l love to live, love to breathe the free air of Heav¬ 
en—to hear tho birds sing, and to feel and see the 
blessed sunshine." 

There was no response. Castiliia loved life, too, 
thc free, fearless life she had led for long, Jong 
years; her wild perilous life, with its dangers, to 
be sure, but its enjoyment for all that. Yes, hope 
was strong within the brave girl’s bosom; it was 
hard, it was like death for that hope to die. 

“ But I don't know as I should care very much 
to live without you and Castele," continued the 
fair girl. “ Castie, do you know it, hut I do be¬ 
lieve I loved Cass better than Hannah—poor Han¬ 
nah—better than myself; yes, cveu better than 
you, dear Castie; and if I knew that he would live 
and—and—be happy, Castie, I wouldn't feel so bad 
to die." 

“ lie will not be happy, he could not be happy 
without us, dear—without you, pet." 

A bright crimson tinge dashed up into the sweet, 
weary face. 

“And I couldn't he happy without him; and 
yet to die!" 

Fay shuddered; many a stronger heart than 
hers had shrunk at the grim and ghastly thought 
without the fear of needless tortures to drive thc 
poor soul from its mortal tenement—had shrunk 
just at the thought of death and the grave. But 
thc thought of death by inhuman tortures, slow 
and lingering, no wonder sweet Fay's countenance 
blanched, and her slight form trembled; but Cas- 
tillia’s brave voice re-assured her. 

“ Never despair, dear Fay; cliug to life as long 
as it lasts; and when death does come be ready to 
meet it fearlessly, knowing that it comes but once, 
and that it is only the wicked who need fear it." 

Fay let her head fall upon Castillia's shoulder, 
and silence ensued. 

That day passed away as the one preceding it 
had done, aud, about sundown, the savages halted 
again for the night. This time they did not offer 
the captives food, although they satisfied their owu 
appetites with the same kind of faro they had tho 
previous night. 

Weary with pain and fatigue, both the captives 
slept. Perhaps it was midnight when they awoke, 
startled by a strange and fearful sound. They 
looked around. The clouds had gathered thick 
and heavy in the sky, und the wind whistled 
through thc pine trees mournfully* Sadly, omin¬ 
ously the moon looked down, ghostly and pale, 
from between two jagged clouds, and the lightning 
played ever und anon athwart the sky, while the 
low rumbling of distant thunder was heard. 

Agaiu was heard that startling, inhuman sound, 
that caused every nerve in the captives' frames to 
quiver with undefined horror. It was a cry, long, 
low, mournful—low and yet loud, for it seemed to 
penetrate to the deepest recesses of the forest. 
The Indians heard it, too, aud threw themselves 
upon the ground to listen. 

Suddenly they arose with terror depicted upon 
their countenances; spoke with each other a few 
moments iu low tones, then airain placed their 
ears to the earth and listened. The black clouds 
shutout the moon; all was darkness impenetra¬ 
ble. Again the sound arose, louder, longer, deep¬ 
er, more fearful than before; then followed a blind¬ 
ing flash of lightning, a flash that revealed to the 
gaze of the quaking savages a tall, unearthly 
form, with eye-balls glittering like coals of fire, a 
form enveloped in n long, white, trailing robe, and 
a face fearful with blood and terrible with scars. 

A cry of mortal terror escaped thc savages; an¬ 
other, and then they all fled with the one word upon 
their lips—" Kail-Wandewa n!" 

“ Captives among a strange people," spoke a 
low, deep, unearthly voice, “ go in peace—thc war¬ 
path is not for thc pale faces, or the torture for 
maidens. Go!” 

The mysterious being approached the wondering 
listeners, and, with icy fingers, unfastened the I 
withes that hound them. Another flash of light- | 
ning revealed the tall, weird-like form, revealed 
thc long, matted gray hair, thc scarred and ghastly 
countenance, the fiery flashing eyes. 

“ Beware!” again spoke the unearthly voice— 
“beware." 

Another flash and thc phantom was gone. Again 
that low, deep, fearful wail sounded through the 
forest. 

“ Let us a wav," cried Horace Brentford, spring¬ 
ing to his feet, and clasping Fay’s hnnd within his 
own. “ Theic is not a moment to lose, and escape 
is within our reach.” 

How little Horace Brentford then knew of the 
perils of the forest! 
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Chapter XII. 

M ILDRED SUMMERS sat alone in her luxuri¬ 
ously furnished apartment at Mt. Grey; her 
elbows resting on the table, her head on her hands, 
she sat there, dreaming—a happy, wakeful dream 
of the future, the far-olF future, when Guy, dearly 
loved Guy, would he all in all to her—when lie 
would allow her to bo with him, no matter where 
his lot might be east. 

But there was one thought that darkened this 
beautiful vision when the face ol* her dead father 
and her patient enduring mother rose up before 
her in imagination. The parents she had de¬ 
serted cruelly in their declining years, deserted 
for one who could not even grant her the pleasant 
boon of his society in return. Then, for the first 
time, the doubt arose in the young wife’s mind, a 
doubt, small, very small and vague at first, to be 
sure, like the cloud no larger than a man’s hand 
at first, yet gaining in size and darkness until it 
shadowed her whole sky and burst in a cruel re- 
lentlenless tempest above her head at last. “ Does 
he love me?” 

Mildred asked her heart that question for the 
first time then; did he love her as those tender, 
watchful parents had loved her; and yet, for his 
sake, she had brought her lather’s grey hairs 
down to the grave in sorrow, and made, perchance, 
her mother’s life a burden almost too heavy to be 
home. 

She thought of all this; her heart grew tender 
as she thought of her poor, patient, suffering 
mother, whose face she might never see again. 

Her mother 1 ah! how she longed to lay her head 
upon that maternal bosom, and saj’-,—“ Mother, 
forgive me;” would she ever? Heaven alone can 
tell. 

Suddenly a new thought inspired her, a thought 
that sent the crimson to her cheek and brow, and 
caused her heart to flutter as it never had done be¬ 
fore. She rang the bell and asked for writing ma¬ 
terials ; then she sat down and wrote a long tender 
loving letter to her mother, a letter full of expres¬ 
sions of sorrow and hopes of forgiveness. 

This letter she dispatched to the post office, but 
it never reached its destination; the careless lad, 
to whose care it was entrusted, lost it. Oh, how 
long and vainly she waited for an answer; it never 
came; and, to add to her trouble, she heard noth¬ 
ing from her husband—not a letter or a message. 
She wrote to him, but there came no replies; and 
then the cloud of distrust, that at first seemed no 
larger than a man’s hand, gathered form and 
darkness. Did he love her? Had he deserted her? 
The cloud grew blacker; and full soon the tempest 
burst upon her head. 

And this, let our readers remember, was the 
summer before the events of our last chapter trans¬ 
pired—one year before. If this is recollected, it 
will save any confusion, and what follows will be 
more readily understood. 

Summer, with her birds and flowers, departed, 
and autumn reigned still to the young wife; there 
came no tidings of her husband; the roses fad <1 
from her checks, her step grew less elastic, her 
eyes lost their brightness. 

One day Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, tapped at 
the door, and handed her a letter. It was in a 
strange hand, but postmarked “ Boston.” A ter¬ 
rible fear came over her; she tore open the en¬ 
velope; the haud-writing was bold and plain; she 
glanced at the bottom and read the signature— 

“ Alberto Summers.” 

Her hands trembled so she could scarcely hold 
the paper; her heart almost ceased to beat; her 
braiu grew dizzy, and for a moment she nearly 
fainted. Her dear Guy—perhaps he was dead .” " 
Mildred Summers forgot then that there was 
something worse than death; forgot the terrible 
fear that had haunted her for days, weeks and 
months; forgot all save the one thought— dead. 

The letters seemed blurred and indistinct; she 
passed her hand over her eyes and strove to calm 
her tumultuous thoughts. Then she read a few 
lines, and then again the words became indistinct; 
faintness and dizziness came over her with two¬ 
fold power, aud, letting the cruel paper fall from 
her hands, she sank back upon the sofa in a death¬ 
like swoon. 

When she came to herself it was night, and the 
pale moon’s rays were falling full upon nor face. 
A moment and she remembered all; then, pressing 
her white hands over her face, she cried out in the 
bitterness of her soul,—“ Heaven pity me, oh, 
Guy, Guy!” 

Then for a longtime she lay very still and silent, 
then arose from the sofa and groped her way to 
the table where she found a candle and a hunch of 
matches. She lit the candle, and then, taking the 
letter from the floor, she commenced and read it 
to the end, read it with a pitiful, stoical calmness. 
Oh! if she could have wept. Thus the letter ran: 


snid, as she pressed her hand over her heart,— know a w 
“ Guy—Guy! Heaven pity me.” that deeis 

All through that long night, until the grey tints “ ‘ If I c 


want, a care or a sorrow; decide, and let 
ision be unselfish aud disinterested.’ 

“ ‘ If I die,’ I began, but she checked me. 
of dawn stole in at the eastern window7did Mil- “'I make you this offer now* she said; * in a 
dred sit with that look of unutterable woe upon week my hnslmnd and I start for Europe, an.cl it 
her white face, that expression of perfect suffering will take till that time to prepare the child for the 
lingering about the ashen lips, while her eyes journey. Decide now!’ 

looked wild, and burned with a fearful light. “ What could I say, Mildred? It was for her 

Mrs. Burt, the housekeeper, was a kind and good, my darling’s—my little Rosamond’s. I 
sympathetic woman; and when she saw Mildred prayed the Good Father to give me strength, and 
looking so sad and ill, she tenderly inquired the then I said, as I placed the child’s little hand in 
cause; and when the poor almost broken-hearted the lady’s,—‘ Good-bye, my darling; kiss your 
young wife gave an evasive answer, she insisted poor mother once more.’ Tears were in my dar- 
upon knowing, iing’s eyes, and her little lips trembled as they met 

“I am older than tlice, child,” she said; “I mine. I took a smooth gold ring from my finger; 
have seen a great deal of trouble; thou eanst not it had my Initials cut upon it; it was my wedding 
tell mo anything new. There, lay thy head upon ring. ‘ Here, Mrs. Grant,’ I said, keep this for my 
my bosom. I had a daughter once, and she is child; and when it fits her linger, let her wear it 


A look of blank amazement came over the girl- 
wife’s face. 


somewhere in the wide world. Tell me thy story, 
child, and then I’ll tell thee mine, for if thine is sad 
mine will well accord with it.” 

“No—no; tell me yours first,” cried Mildred, answered,—‘ Yes.’ 
eagerly; the thought that others had suffered,that “ And the child?” questioned Mildred, wonder- 
others had known grief, perhaps as deep as hor’s, ingly. 

and over-lived it bravely, gave her strength. " I have never seen her since that day, Mildred; 

“ Well, child,” said the placid, holy-faced wo- never since then gazed into my little Rosamond’s 
man, with a smile, “as thou wilt; but, first, sit face.” 
thee clown here and lay thy head upon my bosom “ And you lived ?” 


Married ?” 

“Yes; wast thee ever really married, Mildred, 
or not? Answer me truly.” 

“ As I hope for heaven. Oh! do not you, my 
only friend, doubt me.” 

“ Kind Heaven forbid that I should, my child!” 
said the tender-hearted woman, caressing the poor 
little wife. “ I’ll go down and sec about dinner 
and tlice make ready immediately to start for the 
city.” 

“ And you will go with me?” 

“ If thou dost desire it, my child.” ‘ 

“ I do—I do! I could never liavo strength to go 
alone; but oh! Mrs. Burt!” 

“ What, my child?” 

“Afterwards—after it is all over, Mrs. Burt 

i.awi T t .i -i x * 


to remember her poor mother by.’ The wealthy where shall I go? What shall I do? lean not, 
lady hesitated. ‘At least do this much to fulfil must not see Guy again; no—no, that would kill 
a dying woman's request,' I said; and then she me.” 


“ And why?” 

“ I don’t know as I can tell you; I feel that it 
would. So what shall I do? Where shall I go? 
Tell me.” * 


Trust Providence, my child; trust.” 

“ I feel as if something very dreadful is going to 
happen, Mrs. Burt, something, I cannot tell what; 


while I talk; it will do thee good. Many years “Yes—yes; how strange are the ways of Provi- but let us hasten; we may be too late—too late!” 
ngo, a year after husband and I wore married, dcnce. In my girlish days I had a lover, who ^ She shuddered as she lingeringly repeated “ too 


there came a little darling to our home. Thou art went far over the sea, and, as he did not come late” 

not a mother, so thou canst not know fully how back, I learned to regard him as dead, and wedded We will start in two hours. I will have the 

we loved her; but, as well, no doubt, as thy father another. Two years after my little Rosamond left traveling carriage, and, if we reach the station be- 
and thy mother loved thee, my child.” me, as I lay hopelessly upon my miserable bed, fore the to-morrow evening’s train, we will be able 

“ Don’t, pray don’t, Mrs. Burt,” cried Mildred, there came a tap at the door. In answer to my to reach the city in good season.” 
almost wildly; “do not talk of tfieirlovc; it will feeble reply, a tall bearded man entered; it had Mildred looked up imploringly, 
drive me nmd.” been years since I had seen him, and yet 1 knew “ Tell me, Mrs. Burt, whatever may happen 

The old lady gazed upon her with astonishment, too well it was my first love returned to me at whatever may be said, you will stand by me—you 
and then went on. last. will be my friend.” 

There is no love as true and as holy as a pa- “ * Good heavens! and do I find you here and “ Indeed I will, friend Mildred.” 

rent’s, Mildred,” she said, slowly; “ no love like a thus f he said, clasping me in his strong arms. “ I do not doubt your word; no, I do not doubt 

mother’s for her child, in comparison with this all Can’t thee imagine the rest, Mildred? In a better you; aud yet I feel such a preseutiment of evil— 
others sink into perfect insignificance.” homo I regained my health, and William and I such a terrible presentiment. Tell me once more 

“Yes— yas; I know it,” faltered poor Mildred, were married. Since then, with one exception, my you will not desert me, let come what will.” 

“ But we were poor, very poor, husband and I; pathway has lain in the sunshine.” “ I forgive thy doubting, my friend. Let come 

we lived in a miserable tenement, on a miserable “ And that exception, Mrs. Burt?” what may, Martha Burt never deserted a friend in 

street, where the air, the soft fresh air of heaven “ A mother never forgets her child, Mildred.” need. As for thy presentiments, they arc but the 

became rife with pestilence, and where disease The young and broken-spirited bride bowed her effects of thy nervousness; you will be better 

stalked at uoonday. Husband was sick nearly all head and pressed her hands over her eyes, but no soon.” 

the time, and I sewed for the slop shops; it was a tears came to her relief; the burning tire of her “ I hope so; but,Mrs.Burt,” and Mildred siezed 

anguish bad dried them np. the good lady by both hands aud held them with 


weary life, but I didn’t mind that; but, to see 
those I loved dying for want of suitable food and ] 
medical skill seemed more than I could endure; 
but the worst was to come. At length I, too, fell 
ill, aud, for a week, we all lay there helpless; the J 
groans of my suffering husband, the cries of my 
starving child, together with the burning fever in 
my veins, nearly maddened me. 
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“And, when a child errs, will a mother always the agony of despair,“ —what shall I do?” 
forgive?” she asked bitterly. “Tliy duty, Mildred; leave the rest wi: 

“Her heart will, although her pride may pre- Hcavmdv Utahar ” 


vent the fact ever being known; but why dost thou 
ask, Mildred?” 

Mildred looked up into the tender womanly face 
bending above her, and, reading in it nought but 


Heavenly Father.” 


with thy 


Bve-and-bye I became a little better, and I gentle sympathy and love, she began her sad story, 
dragged myself from the bed with a despairing and slowly, faltcringly told it all— all, even to the 
hope of help somewhere. It was nearly morning, cruel letter that had made her whole future seem 
IIow well I remember the time; the* grey light so black, so desolate. 
stole in at the uncurtained window and lit up "the During the recital Mrs. Burt listened with the 
miserable room, lie is asleep, I thought, as 1 most profound interest and attention. When the 
passed my husband’s bed—the miserable bed of story was concluded she said, tenderly: 
straw, but the best we had. I stooped and looked “ Thou hast done very, very wrong, my child; 
into his face; how white it was. Mildred, art thou and yet I pity thee.” 

listening?” Mildred bowed her head upon her folded hands 


Indeed I am.” 

“ lie was dead, Mildred; died there and thus, 
helpless as an infant, with no hand even to hold a 
cup of water to his poor lips. Died with the cries 
of our starving babe sounding in bis ear, with the 
anguish of torturing fear for those lie loved at his 
heart!” 

The poor woman paused and wiped a tear from 


for a moment; when she raised her lace it was 
white and haggard, but very resolute. 

I have determined,” she said, calmly and 
slowly. 

“ What, my child?” 

For a moment the young wife steadily regarded 
her questiouer, then she replied: 

To give up Guy—to let him be happy if he can 


her eyes, then sho continued, smoothing, mean- —to stand not for one moment in his way. 1 
.braids of Mildred’s hair. * “And to allow him to commit this great sin? 


while, the soft braids 

“I cannot distinctly remember what followed; h‘t him drag another innocentand lovely being, 
I only know that my cries for assistance brought 110 doubt, into such grict and misery as thou art 
lmriers for my dead, aud that food was given to 110 w knowing? Oh, Mildred Summers. 
me and my starving child. After this I lived nlo im There was more of reproof in the looks and the 
as best I could, only caring to live for the sake of tone than the words. Mildred clenched her hands 
the little one who looked to me as her only pro- together until the pink nails wounded the tender 


lector; then I wept that I could give her nothing 
but the coarsest clothes and the roughest fare 
poor child! My hardest toil had failed even to 
procure her a slice of bread or a cup of milk. I 
shudder, Mildred, when I think of those days; 
how vividly they come back to me even now, 
when grim famine stared us in the face. There 
are many as poor as we were, many, very many. 
Heaven help them. 


flesh. 

“ l did not think of that” she said. “ I was only 
thinking of his happiness.” 

" And when thou rememberest that it will only 
be bought with the shame and misery of another, 
Mildred T 

The poor young creature gazed up into her com¬ 
panion's face with a look of mute supplication. 

" Bad—yes, *tis bad, Mildred. Thou art young 


The poor girl sank back into her seat and pressed 
her hands over her face convulsively. 

“Oh! Guy—Guy!” 

“ The ashen lips framed the words, but there 
came no sound. 

“ Rouse thee, Mildred; rouse thee; all may not 
be as bad for thee as it seems.” 

“ And it may be far worse I” 

Poor child! she did uot know how prophetic 
were her words; and it was better so. 

Two hours afterwards they set out, accompanied 
by Mr. Burt, who acted in the capacity of driver. 
Owing to tlie late rains and the unevenness of the 
country, the roads were far from good; the vehicle 
was old and lumbering, and the horses soon be¬ 
came weary and jaded. The night was dark; trav¬ 
eling was not to be thought of. 

“ it will not be possible to reach the station till 
the morning of the 10th,” said Mr. Burt. 

“ And the cars do uot start from there until 
eleven in the forenoon?” 

No.” 

Too late! we shall be too late!” cried Mildred 
excitedly. 

“ I fear so myself,” replied Mrs. Burt; “ l will 
not deceive thee, however, we can but try.” 

Mildred buried her face in her hands, and gave 
herself up to bitter thought, while, at that very 
moment, in liis room in die city boarding-house, 
Guy Summers paced the floor, murmuring to him¬ 
self,— 

“ One more throw! one more!” 

A thought of Mildred came over him. But he 
muttered fiercely to himself,— 

No—no! I’ll not think of her! One more 
throw!” * 


“ Boston, Scd. 5th, 18— 

Mildred Sommers :—If such indeed you arc, 
and if you have your marriage certificate that will 
show your right to the uame. I don’t hold uuy 
particular grudge against you, although that ras¬ 
cally nephew of mine and your husband has used 
me most outrageously mean, lately—the do£. So 
I’ll tell you something which, under the circuni-1 
stances, you might like to know; he disclaims 
your being his wile, and is about to be married to 

a young lady living at No. 150-Street, an 

heiress, by the way, and as beautiful as she is 
wealthy. 

“ Of course I can’t stop the marriage, as I can’t 
prove he is married to you; and, if you are his 
wife, it will be well to let it be known before the 
10th, as that is the time they are to be married. I 
can’t say as I’m very sorry for you, young woman, 
for you should have known better than to have 
run away with a young scape-grace like Guy; but 
I’d like to see the rascal brought to his senses, if 
there’s any such thing. 

Alberte Summers.” 


Chapter XIII. 

4 4rnHIS is the place. Heaven help us! Wc are 

“ When liiy little Rosamond was five years old, for such sorrow; but do thy duty bravely; do not JL here at last!” 
for all her poverty and want, she was very bcauti- hesitate now.” Mrs. Burt descended from the omnibus and as- 

ful; her hair was black and glossy, her eyes like “ And what is my duty?” sisted Mildred to alight. It was just evening; the 

stars, and her complexion like the fairest of water “ Judge for thyseif, child. ‘ As ye would that lamp-lighters were running here and there atiend- 

lilics. And she was as lovely as she was beautiful; men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.’ ito their nightly duties, and the windows of the 
for, no matter how hungry or cold she was, if I If it was tlice to be married to an already married handsome house, in front of which our travellers 
was weary or ill she would forget her own sorrows man, wouldst thou have his lawful wife stand by stood, were all a-glow. Mildred was pale and 
and come and twine her little arms around my and see thee seal thy dishonor and shame and trembling; Mrs. Burt calm and resolute, 
neck, and say,—‘ Dear mamma! poor mamma!’ misery? Wouldst thou not rather she would tell “ Are you sure this is the place?” 

while it seemed as if the loving words would thee thy danger?” “ Yesf 150-Street.” 

break my heart. Dear little Rosamond! Heaven “Yes—yes; truly, truly I would.” In answer to the ringing of the door-bell they 

only knows how I loved her; how gladly would I “Well spoken—bravely spoken, my dear; tlie were shown into a handsomely furni.-hed apan- 

have given the last drop of my blood to save her golden rule, do thy duty, and mayhap that may ment, and Mrs. Burt inquired for the mistress of 
from sorrow or from pain. atone for thy wrong.” the mansion. 

“ But there came a change at length—a change “ Oh, Guy—Guy!” murmured the poor young « sure an’ would ye be aftherknowin’, ma’am?” 

for the worse. I grew ill, very ill, too weak and wife; “ I loved him so well, and desertion is worse 
sick to work: wc had nothing to eat, and the win- than death, Mrs. Burt, worse than death." 
ter was coming on. Poor Rosamond—poor little 4< I know it; better had he been dead, far better 

Rosamond! It was for her I wept when the pain for tlice and lor him.” 

in my side forced me to lay down the needle; for Mildred let her lace fall upon her hand again, 
her sake that I prayed the All-Wise Father that I Mrs. Burt’s kind hand was upon her head, and the 
might live. Poor dove! what could she do in tlie voice was kind but firm. 


great heartless world alone. “ There is no time to lose. That letter was 

“ One day I was much worse, so that I could dated the 5th, this is the 8ili, and the marriage is 

not even rise from my bed. I had almost given to take place on the 10th.” 

up hoping, when a lady, for whom I had done Mildred looked lip with a shudder, 

considerable sewing, came to engage my services. “ What shall I do, Mrs. Burt? Tell me. I’ll fol- 


Tlicn, for the first time, she saw Rosamond, my low your direction—only tell me.” 
little dove, my lamb, my all; saw her, and, seeing “ Hast thou a certificate of tliy 
her, admired and loved her. ‘ You are poor,’she dred?” 


marriage, Mil- 


And this was Guy —her Guy! The man for 
whom sho had left father and mother, home and 
friends—the man she had loved with her first, best 
and truest affection, whom she had trusted with 
her whole life’s happiness. 

Poor Mildred! The clouds had gathered, the 
tempest had fallen upon her, yet not with its great¬ 
est fury. 

When sho had finished the letter she refolded it 
and placed it calmly in its envelope. Her face 
was very white, very haggard, very pitiful to look 
at. Sho shed no tear, gave way to no sigh, only 


said; ‘you have but a few hours to live; but a few 
more, and then she will be alone in the world. 

Give her to me and I will bring her up as my own, 
and make her an ornament and a blessing'to tlie 
world.’ 

“ Give away my child? What could I say? Just 
what other mothers would have done, I dare say, 
who had but one object in the wide world to love, 
and that an only and darling child. ‘No—no; I 
cannot give away my child.’ 

“ ‘ You are very foolish,’ she said, ‘ very foolish 
and very selfish, as your child, even if you should 
live, which is extremely doubtful, would know 
only poverty and toil. Should you die, perchance I she said; 
shame and ignominy. As mine, she would never tried?” 


“Alas! no. Guy has it, for I remember dis¬ 
tinctly one was made out for us.” 

“ Bad,” muttered Mrs. Burt to herself, but she 
said: “ And canst thou remember the name of the 
place where thy marriage was solemnized?” 

“ No, indeed, I cannot, Mrs. Burt.” 

“ Nor the name of the magistrate?” 

“ No—alas! no.” 

“ Nor the (lay of the month, Mildred?” 

“ No—no.” 

A severe expression came ovor the woman’s 
countenance. 

“ I would fain not think it of tlice, Mildred,” 
" but tell me truly, was thee ever mar- 


if: 


1 


replied the servant; “an’ it's mesilf that can he 
tellin’ o’ yc. She’s gone, not live minutes ago, I 
do belave. ma'am, sure.” 

“ Gone!” echoed Mildred aud her companion in 
a breath. 

“ Sure an’ wasn’t yc aflhcr knowin’ then, that 
the beautiful lady is married?” 

“Married! Married! Who did sho marry? 
gasped Mildred, with the almost insane hope that 
it was not whom she feared. 

“ A hansum young gintellman, ma’am; sure a 
misther Guy Summers!” 

“ Lost—lost!” cried Mildred, wringing her 
hands. 

“ How long ago were they married ?” questioned 
Mrs. Burt, rising. 

“ A half of an hour ago, I should think, ma’am.” 

“ And where have they gone?” 

“ To New York, I’m a thinking; though, for tlio 
life o’ me, the lady Rosamond didn’t say a word 
o’ where it was.” 

“Rosamond!” echoed Mrs. Burt; “and what 
was her other name, my good girl?” 

“ Sure an’ Miss Rosamond Grey was the beauti¬ 
ful leddy’s name; but yer ill, ma’am!” for Mrs. 
Burt bad sank back very white and trembling up¬ 
on the sofa. 

“ Rosamond! Did thee say? Hosamond Grey ?— 
Where is her parents ? Tell me, where is Mrs. 
Grey?” 
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“ Sure, thiu, nu yer notafther knowin’ that the her I have ns much at stake as tlioc. Aye, more; care, my dear. Well, as I was going to say, after 
good masrher ami misthress are dead ?” questioned infinitely more!" he disposed of you at Mt. Grey he came back to 

the servant with surprise. “And what do you think?" _ thecitywiththodcterminationofobtainingseoret- 

Mrs. Burt shook her head. 


“ Ocli, houe! thin its the likes ov mo that will possible. Stay 
e afther tellin’ o’ yese; but yer sick, ma’am. The Irish girl 


That we must stop them—if such a tiling is ly the ’property he 
sible. Stay thee here, Biddy!" from ine openly." 


knew he never would receive 


irl made her appearance. 


“ Well," exclaimed Mrs. Hurt impatiently, for 


Miss Rosamond was not an own child of the good “ llow were the bride and groom dressed?" Mr. Summers had settled himself hack into the 


masther an’ misthress Grey; ail* the poor creature asked Mrs. Hurt. 


ol'theu an’ ofthen used to cry aftlier her own 
mitlier; poor thing!" 


dc])ths of the luxurious chair, seemingly forgetful 


The girl began and gave a most elaborate and of the story he was leaving, in sounlinishcd a man- 
lengthy description; and, just as she concluded nor, as lie pulled carelessly away at his cigar. 


Mrs Burt started to her feet; a strange wild Mr. Summers appeared, announcing that a ear- Mildred, clinging to her companion with a strong 
look was upon her features, while she grasped a riago was in waiting. and vice-like grasp, thinking, poor child, her heart 

chair for support 41 ^ t00< ^ evening, my dear; good evening, was breaking all the while, asked the same ques- 

“ Oil Rosamond! my little Rosamond!’’ madam,” said he, us he assisted them iuto the car- tioif breathlessly—" Well!" 

“ Wliat do you mean ma’am ?’’ riage. “ Yes," continued the had man with a low chuck- 

« x am the child’s own mother; she has married Mrs. Burt gave the driver the place of tlieir des- ling laugh, “ he was a clever writer, and he forged 
a man that has already a wife. Where has she timuion, "Telegraph Oiliee;’’ but she did not see my name to several checks, to a heavy amount; 
gone? Tell me! tell me'!” aud the woman started tllc smile upon that functionary's countenance as but, as good luck would have it, I discovered the 
forward and seized the aifrighted Biddy by the he tracked his whip, and the vehicle rolled away; dog’s villainy and caught him!" 
shoulder. ueither did she know that Mr. Alberto Summers a Is this all true?" gasped Mildred, as with a 

« y ur0 ‘ ma’am_’’ sat hy Hie driver’s side. stunning weight this terrible news fell upon her. 

" Tell me! tell me! which way‘did they go? u, Tis a long way; I wish the driver would “Perfectly true, my dear; entirely true. The 
They must be pursued! Quick! alarm the house! haste," said Mildred, as a half hour or more passed young gentleman made a bold strike; it was for 
There is no time to lose. Quick!" aud still the carriage kept on and on. Mrs. Burr some twelve or fourteen thousand dollars! And 

"Married another woman’s husband!" gasped wus about to reply, when the vehicle stopped, and now comes the interesting part to you, ladies—the 
the affrighted servant. the driver, jumping from his box, let down the intfrestimj part;’’ and the little fat man leered ma- 

At that moment the door was thrown open, and steps and assisted the women to alight. Lignantly into Mildred’s haggard face. 


Mr. Alberto Summers enrered. It was in front of a large stone cditice, well light- "You see the young rascal was right in my 

Mildred sprang towards him— cd, from which came strains of music and laugh- grasp; just as you are, my dear—just as you arc, 

" Uncle—uncle! where is he?" tor. madam; and l told him, you understand, that up- 

" Gone. Rather too late, Miss. Ought to have “This is a hotel, not a telegraph office," said on just one condition I would let him off, other- 
been a full hour sooner; a full hour? Well, the Mrs. Burt. wise he should suffer the full penalty of the law." 

fox is getting himself into a trap of ms own nuik- “ You mistake,” said the driver; “in the third “And that condition?" questioned Mildred. 


l mistake,” said the driver; “in the third “Audthat condition?" questioned Mildred. 


Oh, yes." 


ing. Let him take the consequences. If vou story.’ Precisely what l am going to tell you, madam, 

have your marriage eertilieate it will be all right Oil, vos. ’ It was this—that within two months time he should 

enough. We’ll take the chap and clap him into Mrs. Burt, taking Mildred s hand, entered the make over into my hands a certain specified sum 
the stone jiv for bigamy that is if you have the broad hall. They did not know it, hut 11 dark of money—not particular about mentioning how 
eertilieate madam P’ ' * shadow followed them. Alberto Summers caused much, as that isn’t to the point—not to the point, 

Hi. .. M ni v ifiiiim.i n Q that shadow. Up, up, up went the travellers; madam; not at all to the point, my dear." 

if“h^ woufd csoa^ ^o ™u'H briUuvutlyUgUtedchaudoliors lighted«l,omoutl.cu- w inmUiU3elyS “ tisfl0d 

Mr Alberto Summers laid his hand unon her s ^d ajar, ami they pushed it open and entered finally agreed to follow my directions in every- 

arm not oSmtlvSslilv but soiiiethhu^akiu to tc closcd behind them with a click, and fastened thing, and,” concluded the villain, making a low 
arm, not exactly lmishl>, but something atuu to vvith a bow, « to this cffcct ho destroyed his marriage cer- 

* Her eves fell beneath the villain’s <rn. 7 G m there It was no telegraph office. Mrs. Burt knew this, tirteute and married an heiress!” 
wSsomethiuLr in she cmil.Timr.imdersmiulvJt llIld Mildrud kiww tllis intuitively, flic room was “ And did thee suppose that destroying a simple 

Iw rn n large and richly furnished; a soft hazy light re- certificate would annul a real marriage?" asked 

ETA’ % rnilod its elegance, while a delicious pSiiumc Mrs. Burt. 

a r havo linm* 'i inauara. ladened the air. Each looked at the other iu blank “ No, oh no; hut then certificates are dangerous 

i rhoii hnw ihn did van evnort uprise. things sometimes, madam; it is always best to 

to denmXS r p t “ VVherc are we?" The lips of each framed the have them out of the way. As for Guy, it is not 
,n» tui° vv) °r“*ro am question, but the lips of neither replied. Mildred at all probable this city will over see him again, as 

“ Nowtl» villainous fWm '"**’”* 

j^T. t “^d°i? le doOT_itwa9fast: aninvisi - h 2r vur sicsBurt ft,ld Mi,drediua 

J&szr sazed blankly iIlto ^ otIlcc ’ s 

di'rew hiiisci'nr.a clcic denns ins 1 dsl Hit uoi “ Let us see; perhaps there is some other out- you may go at liberty; and you too, my dear, may 
d c Hoo m l h^s^'ee^ uiion^th^udde let/' said the ’elder of the two, for Alildred was _ K0 where you please,” the villain added al- 

tnc nooi, anu 111 s loot upon tnc tamo. trembling violently. But their search was vain; though in his black heart he was laying a far dif- 

ludeed indeed I am his wife! cncd the poor seemed to he none. ferent plan, 

young bride, half sorrowfully. “ He has tile ocr- . momenta door at the further extremity As lie concluded ho slowly arose from his seat, 


have your marriage certificate it will be all right HI 
enough. We'll take the chap and clap him inro Mrs 
the stone jug for bigamy; that is, if you have the broad 
certificate, madam!" sliado 

He paused for a reply. Mildred started haek as f “A*.. J 
if she would escape the man's cold searching 1 Ul 
glance. v 

“ Have you your marriage certificate, young . A , 
woman?" , 


Her eyes fell beneath the villain’s gaze; there i). t , 

was sometiiing in it she could not understand, yet ‘ c . 

that her woman’s nature told her was not right. 

“ The eertilieate, madam?” ladened th. 

“ I have none, sir.” urnri-e ‘ 

“ Have none! then how the deuce did you expect D «. vv^iuire 
to do any good coming here, madam?" nnfw 5 ri 1 .n l, 

Poor child, what could she say ? ^ 

“ Now look here, my dear,” said tlio villainous 
uncle, leering into the sweet palid face; “I don’t T . 
wonder a hit you struck Guy’s fancy—not a bit of ,. 7 , T “7 
it; hut still—but still, 1 don’t believe he ever mar- aS 1 th 

ried you; you are unfortunate, very, young wo- 7 

man. I'm sorry for you;” and the little lac man 


breath. 

“Yes, Europe. By to-morrow morning they 
will be safe from pursuit, ami then—then, madam, 
you may go at liberty; and you too, my dear, may 


the door, and his feet upon the table. ^nbtog vio.endy. Bm 

Indeed— indeed I am his wite!” cncd the poor chere SC emed to he none. 

, l^L f ' i 7” lr0Wt * llly - “ He “ ;lS tllC “*■ At that momenta door 
tihcate; Guy has it. . .m.l 


Ug uriue, mil sorrowmuy. uih me cm- At thjU momcutll lloor at the further cxtremitv As ho concluded ho slowly arose trom his scat 

ate; Guy has it. of tllc roolu opcuc d, and, to the surprise and as- made a few additional remarks, and then slipped 

Y erv well to say so, J oung woman, hut I un- collishmeut 0 fi>otli, Alberto Summers entered. The himself through the door eve Mildred or her com- 


v u y U ui S >vvM,uut, ^ collishmeut of i >oth Albertc Summers entered. The Himself through the aoor eve Miiareu or ner com- 

derstaud such things—understand such ckametus t q osed bc hi n d him with the same click and panion could observe the manner in which it was 


ai X boiu’lling^eyes were upon her, as if they X say“ ild'lhero'lUc vdhdn^.uSc two “^VUeu left alone, Mildred threw herself upon the 

W -- U \ r'f '7 i!!77 l 77'7i7mf in-', „ trembling women, a diabolical smile ligluiug up sofa in a weakness of despair, while Mrs. Ihm, 

l>on 1 thee Inow-hcatthe child like a dastaul . . . t . olinr " ( , 1111 I w. 4 , scarcely less miserable, strove to comlort her with 

cried the excited Mrs Burt, stepping between the ^ hl .-i aus , 1C(1 . « youthoughtyou could a lio|>e‘she herself did not feel, 
two and hxing her hnn womanly eyes upon the witu 1 |)ul \y ( / h v Bu /1 could not “ Oh, Mrs. Burt, if i could only sec my mother 

man s bloated countenance, the child is a» puie wil(| „, JlirSi What think, madam? What think, my now perhaps site would forgive me, perhaps she 
trom evil as thy heart is from kindliness, lor . .»> would take me hack again!” cried the almost dis- 

shameon thee^for a brute, to insult thine own Surprised and terror-stricken, neither could rc- tracted young creature, wringing her hands, and 

nepnew s w lie. nlv: and. after shaking his fat sides with a little with wild dry sobs. 

J ain^uolhhe^ to^A^hicc aS nn' \virvT\i^c^ wicked laugh, the had man continued. “ And so thee shall go to tliv mother, dear—so 

l am not ling to hnn Mine mj mle presuituL uic - ... ..w.thor^ lwnrr will smvlv (br- 


“ And so thee shall go to tliv mother, dear—so 
though slialt, and a mother’s heart will surely for¬ 
give* thee; hut, until then, friend Mildred, keep np 

. . xt i. .1 1... .1_ » 


T IIE appearance of Alberto Summers was so a brave heart; there is nought gained by despair.” 

suddeu ami unexpected that both Mrs. Burt “ I know it,” replied Mildred; " I know it, and 
and Mildred started hack with surprise aud alarm. VC f—ami yet—oh, Mrs. Burt, I feel a sad, a dread- 
" Wliat does this mean?" asked Mrs. Burt, at i'ul presentiment of evil, more evil; but you prom¬ 


ised never—never to desert me—never to turn 


with an heir; ns r«Mhis yonng women si,e wUl Cmp^TxiV. ^?eim,; uniii Wiemi^^Mn,irta:in:q;il I . 

hiu o to look her up anothei lo\er, mudtim. rpiIE appearance of Alhcrte Summers was so a brave heart; there is nought gained by despair." 

“Thou art insulting, but I will not stay to quar- sudden ami unexpected that both Mrs. Burt “ I know it,” replied Mildred; " I know it, and 
rol with thee; there is no time to lose, Mildred; lU id Mildred started hack with surprise and alarm. ve t—and vet—oh, Mrs. Burt, I feci a sad, a dread- 
let us away aud follow upon the track of thy recre- “Wliat does this mean?" asked Mrs. Burt, at i'ul presentiment of evil, more evil; but you prom- 
ant husband and my lost child —my child—my length, regaining her composure. ised never—never to desert me—never to turn 

little Rosamond.’’ < " Simply that you are /ic/v, madam; and yon too, from me.” 

The woman pronounced the words passionately my dear; simply that you are here, where you "Neither will I. Ileavcn forbid that I should, 
yet tenderly, while the tears came into her eyes are likely to remain for a time, at least." my poor child; hut thou art weary; lay thy head 

and choked her voice. “ And for what? Why are we thus deceived and down and I will watch while thou art asleep." 

“Your child!—very likely, madam. Guy has detained, when every moment is precious to us ?’’ The kind woman, whose own heart was aching 
married an heiress, let me inform you, madam. cr i e( j M rs . Burt. with her own sorrow, hid that sorrow deep down 

And Mr. Alberte Summers squinted at Mildred “ Eor that very reason—because every moment j n bcr ow n bosom, lest she should add to that of 
through a gold rimmed opera-glass in stfli a man- ; s precious, madam—precious to me for the sake } ier younger and weaker companion, 
tier the poor child hid herself behind Mrs. Burt 0 f what I have to gain, madam." Dear, good Mrs. Burt! She had passed through 

lor refuge from the insulting stare. . “ L don’t understand thee;" said the woman. the furnace of affliction and become purified; she 

Mrs. Burt spoke iu a clear, calm voice, express- “ Perhaps I might explain my meaning more p .,4 learned meekness and submission to the will 
ing much firmness, and even sternness. fully," said the villain, seating himself at his lei- 0 fOue who holds the destiny of man in his hand, 

“ Thee will at least tell us the destination of thy sure, placing his feet upon the hack of a heauti- }l iul causes all tilings to work together for good to 
nephew?" fully carved rosewood chair, anil lighting a cigar those who love Him. 

" Don t nirc if T do, madam. Haven t the least with cool indifference. " In the first place, then, The soft mesmeric influence of Mrs. Burt’s 
grudge against you or the young woman either, my nephew—I’ll tell vou the whole story, ladies, motherly hands brought quiet and slumber to poor 
madam. Sorry for her, very sorry; and I’(l like so pray he seated and listen; just takeoff your Mildred* With her head upon that generous 
well enough to see that rascally nephew of mine bonnets and make yourselves at home; you, my breast, and those soft loving words sounding in 
brought up standing, lie had no business to trifle dear neice—lia! ha! that’s too good; and you, too, \ wr c .. ir s; ere she was aware the words grew indis- 
witli your heart—vour young heart, my dear,” madam." tiriet. and slu* forgot her sorrows as she stole away 


Mrs. Burt spoke iu a clear, ealin voice, express¬ 
ing much firmness, and even sternness. 

“ Thee will at least tell us the destination of thy 
nephew?" 


with your heart—your young heart, my dear," 

turning to Mildred. ...... .. ... 

Mrs. Burt interrupted him. “Be kind enough laugh, gave two or three expressive whiffs, and “ ‘‘ oil, Mihlrcd! Mildred Summers, that was a 
to inform us." continued. calm, holv, aud a peaceful slumber; better for lhoc 

"Oh, yes; certainly, madam, I suppose you in- “ Now, as I was saying, in the first place my hadst thou never wakened, hut through tiu* pearly 
tend a pursuit.” nephew, Guy—the dog, the rascal! I’ll go dear (rates of dreamland entered into that better city 

“ And if we do?" hack ami tell the whole story, then you’ll tuily un- where there is no more sorrow, or care, or pain; 

“ l might, perhaps, offer my invaluable services, der»taml it; you, my dear; and you, madam. My where there is no crying nor sighing; “ where the 

madam. nephew was mv only brother’s child; his parents wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 

" Which, under the circumstances, wc might dying when he was hut an infant, ami I brought rest." 

see fit to decline," rculiod Mrs. Burt; “be good i iinti up. Of course he ought to lie grateful to mu Better for thee, Mildred Summers, wc say—bet- 

cuough to inform us.’’ for that kindness; you will understand) lie ought tef for thee! There are cruel thonis in thy future 

" Certainly, madam. lie took the evening train to he extremely grateful, madam?" pathway; black skies to bend over thee; steep, 

for New York, madam. The evening train—you The poor woman gave a nod of assent, and the weary hills for tender feet to climb, 

understand; it left an hour since, madam." villain continued. And yet ’tis only those who bear well the cross 

"And when does he intend to return?" ques- "Well, I had no relative hut him in the world, who wear the golden crown at last; only those 
tioned Mrs. Burr, firmly. and of course I intended, if he conducted himself who have become purified that are meet for the 

" Couldn’t sav—couldn’t say; probably not be- to suit me, he should he my sole heir, and inherit, Kingdom; only those who are world weary, who 

fore hall,madam," at my death, whatever property l might chance 10 can fully enjoy the eternal rest at last! 

"Then we must telegraph immediatoly. Mil- leave; hut, the rascal! he displeased me very Mildred had a work to do, a work that, although 


uulam." . tiriet, and slu* forgot her sorrows as she stole away 

The little fat man laughed a little low cunning imo the beautiful realm of dreamland, 
mgh, gave two or three expressive whiffs, and “Oli, Mildred! Mildred Summers, that was a 
aniiuued. calm, holy, and a peaceful slumber; better for llice 


understand; it left an hour since, madam." villain continued. And yet ’tis only those who bear well the cross 

"And when does he intend to return?" ques- "Well, I had no relative hut him in the world, who wear the golden crown at last; only those 
tioned Mrs. Burr, firmly. and of course I intended, if he conducted himself who have become, purified that arc meet for flic 

" Couldn’t sav—couldn’t say; probably not be- to suit me, he should he my sole lieir, and inherit, Kingdom; only those who are world weary, who 
fore hall,madam." at my death, whatever property l might chance to can fully enjoy the eternal rest at last! 

“Then we must telegraph immediatnly. Mil-1 leave; hut, the rascal! he displeased me very Mildred had a work to do, a work that, although 
dred, there is 110 time to lose; will thee do us the I much, madam; and 1 , like a sensible man, to pay it was cruel and hard to perform, still was destined 
favor to eull a carriage, Mr. Summers?" him for it, married the woman he most detested, for her. She did not know that night, as helpless 

" Certainly, madam." And Mr. Summers took ami now have a child of my own to inherit my and despairing she lay with her weary head repos- 
liis little fat legs dowu from me table and put 011 proper!v. Well, Guy came buek with a wife after ing upon that kind bosom, how much the human 
his hat expeditiously. a time*, as poor tis a snail, having gambled heart can hear and not break. No, she did not 

" Too late! too late!" sighed Mildred, as lie left awav— 1 ” know then. ... ... 

the room. “ Oh, Mrs. Burt, what shall we do?” “Gambled! Guy a gambler?’’ cried Mildred, It is well wc cannot draw aside Ihc veil that 
“ Never despair, my friend; ’tis always the dark- who never before had mistrusted the real depth ol hides futurity trom our dim gaze well that, as we 
cstjust before day. * The sunshine may be nearer her husband's wickedness. place life's cup to our lips, we do not knowhow 

than you exi>ect/ “ A gambler?" asked Mrs. Burt. bitter the draught may be; better to irust, to give 

" And the darkness may he more impenetrable." “ Yes, a gambler, my dear; he spent a handsome up all into the hands ol Him who is ever merciful, 
Mildred’s words seemed prophetic. property iu that way, my dear, aud was in pursuit and wli»> has said, " My strength shall be siilheiem 

“ I hope not, friend Mildred; thee must remem- of the lucky winner when he was thrown into your for thee." 


i “Though He slay me yet will I trust in Him," 
: murmured the white lips of Mrs. Burt. “ Oh, 
1 Heavenly Father, not for myself ask l this favor 
• of thee, but mercifully protect my little Rosamond 
1 from the destroyer 1 ” 

The white hands were clasped—the tearful eyes 
! upraised; there was a smile about the lips. Heav¬ 
en heard and angels listened. 

“ Aud yet, oh Father, not as I will, hut as thou 
wilt I" f 

And that prayer of faith was nnswered. 

At that very hour Alberto Summers sat in an¬ 
other apartment of the same building in which 
Mildred and her companion were confined, earnest¬ 
ly engaged in conversation with a coarse looking 
woman, of perhaps his own age. The eyes of the 
latter were keen, cunning and snaky; her features 
too bold and prominent for beauty, aud coarse and 
sensual looking in the extreme. She was dressed 
in the height of the prevailing fashion, in showy, 
gaudy materials, and her manners bespoke an en¬ 
tire lack of womanly reserve. She bore the appel¬ 
lation of Mat lam Frazier, and spoke rapidly and in 
a loud, sharp, ringing tone. 

"Thatis all very well, Mr. Summers; not one 
cent less will I guarantee your plan success.” 

“ But—" 

“ Be kind enough to come to the point at once; 
do you, or do you not, taking the price I have 
stated into consideration, wish my assistance in 
this matter? If you do, say so, and hand me a 
check for the amount; if not, take yourself from 
my house as soon as possible, and those gentle la¬ 
dies shall go at liberty whenever it suits them 
best." 

He saw the woman was not to be trilled with, 
so I 10 sat down to the table and filled out a cheek 
for the required amount. 

“There!" said he, as lie handed it to her; she 
ran it over with her snaky black eyes, aud gave 
a little cunning satisfied smile. 

“Very well," she said; “I will manage all as 
you wish. Call to-morrow evening and you will 
find the young woman you call Mildred ready to 
see you, and the elder one far enough away; lean 
manage all perfectly, aud without exciting the 
least suspicion," 

“And your plan?" 

“ I do not choose to reveal it.” 

“And if you fail?" 

r I never fail,” replied the woman with a wicked 
smile; “never fear for me—never fear.” 

The had man hesitated. 

“ Be sure and send the woman far enough awav 
so that she wont he in my tracks the next minute.” 

“ So far that she will never find her way hack, 
perhaps.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ The 4 Olympus ’ sails to-morrow morning.” 

“ Well, Madam ?" 

“ For Europe ?" 

“ Yes, Madam." 

“ This woman might visit Europe ?" 

“ I understand you, madam." 

“ I never do any kind of business by the halves, 
Mr. Summers; I never mind cost in such affairs." 

“ I know —1 know," said the little fat man; “ hut 
l don’t see how you cau gel this Mrs. Burt on 
hotud the Olympus.” 

“ You don’t?" 

“ No, madam." 

“ Or how I shall detain that fair sweetheart of 
yours, I suppose, without any trouble?" 

“I can’t say that I can see, madam.” 

“There is just the difference; 1 know all about 
it, Mr. Summers. Allow me to bid you good eve¬ 
ning," and the woman arose to leave the room, 
but Mr. Summers detained her. 

" One word more, Madam." 

“ Well, sir." 

“ She is very pretty—very interesting, and may 
beg very hard; you will not let her go, madam?" 

The woman smiled a contemptuous, fiendish 
smile. 

“ If she wept tears of blood they couldn’t movo 
me, sir. Again, good night." 

She bowed her jauntily decked head and rustled 
from the apartment, intent upon her nefarious 
plan, wlulo Alberto Summers, the grey-haired vil¬ 
lain, returned home, determining 10 apologize to 
his wife for his lateness by saying very important 
business had detained him. And his wife would 
believe him, and pity him; “poor man, he was just 
wearing his life away with his steady application 
to business; would’nt he try and be more care¬ 
ful?’’ 

Mr. Summers laughed in his sleeve and said— 

“ Yes "—that is, in imagination, and only in im¬ 
agination; for he found by inquiries of 1 I 10 ser¬ 
vants that his wife had been ab&enc all the evening 
and had not yet returned. 

Madam Frazier’s plan was one that required to 
be immediately put inro execution. Her nrsc steps 
towards it was to call a confidential male servant 
and order him to he at the door in one hour with 
a covered carriage, and to see that a passage wus 
engaged in the " Olympus;’’ her next was 10 visit 
Mrs. Burt and Mildred, and to commence with 
them that skillful acting by which many a hapless 
and innocent girl has been beguiled to ruin. 

" I am ashamed," she said, in a soft, insinuating 
tone, “ I am thoroughly ashamed of the insult that 
has been offered you beneath tills roof by one of 
the basest of men, whom I have just driven from 
the premises." 

“ Then you will allow us to go now, kind lady?" 
said Mildred, thankfully. 

" Most assuredly, my child, if you wish it, at 
this moment; this is a hotel for the accomodation 
of strangers, not a prison to confine any one in. 
Will you go alone, or shall I call a carriage for 
you ? If the latter, where do you wish to go /” 

Mildred looked inquiringly at Mrs. Burt, wliilo 
the latter said, 

u What time does thee think it is?" 

Madam Frazier glanced at her jewelled watch. 

“A little after midnight, madam.” 

“ And this is a hotel?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ Then I suppose we may as well stay here until 
morning; the .street is no place for two women at 
Hie dead of night," said Mrs. Burt, looking at Alii 
dred. 

The latter said nothing, hut looked dissalisfied. 

44 Dost thee not wish to stay here, friend Mil 
I dred?" 

There was a vague, undefined fear in the heart 
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of the latter; l>ut she was ashamed of it, and so 
smiling a little wan ghost of a smile, said, 

“ Certainly, if you think best.” 


value, but the amount was sufficient to enable her 
to set out upon her journey—all alone. 

It was evening, nearly dusk, when she arrived 


Then thou wilt give us a room, friend ?” said at the station nearest her native village, a hack was 


Mrs. Burt, turning to the licnd-hcarted woman. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And a little taste of supper, a cup of tea, &c. 
“ Certainly. 


there in waiting, in which she took passage for 
her home. Home! her dear, blessed home, her 
loved, cherished home! What varied thoughts 
flitted through her brain, what commingled emo- 


Therc was something in the woman's counte- tions swelled in her almost broken heart; poor 
nance that caused Mildred to shudder. child! she was but a child after all. What shame 

“ Are you cold, my dear,” asked Madam Frazier, that the tears welled up from the hazle eyes! what 
“No, oh no,” replied Mildred, hurriedly;“ but shame that she forgot ihe pride and dignity of a 
the room—” wealthy planter's daughter, and sobbed as if her 

A pretty, tasteful apartment was the one given poor heart would break, 
to Mrs. Burt and Mildred for their use, and a few Her father was dead! and her mother—would 
moments after a servant brought up a delicate not she turn her away ? or would she take her to 
and tempting supper. But the tea teas dmgged! her heart,; and, forgiving her past errors, allow her 
In the deep sleep that followed, Mrs, Burt was to again be a daughter to her? Would she? Poor 
conveyed, in her insensibility, on board the vessel child! how little she knew of a true mother's love; 
that was about setting sail; and, ere she returned how little she knew of a mother's forgiveness, 
to consciousness, she was far enough away out up- Let us pass lightly over that meeting between 
on the blue bosom of the broad Atlantic. mother and child; it was a scene too touchingly 

And Mildred ? Well it is that there is One whose sacred for less than an angel's pen to describe, it 
arm is not shortened, and whose car is never was eloquent, more with looks and actions than 
heavy. Man proposes, but God disposes. words; the dead was alive, the lost was found; a 

Alberto Summers forgot that he did not hold his father’s pride might have held out against the re¬ 
own destiny in his own weak hand—forgot that all creant child, the mother's love never, 
his base plans were known lo Him who neither “ I have only come back to you to die, mother; 
slumbers nor sleeps. He had lived year after year only to sleep by the willows close by father's side 
in wickedness; he forgot that his cup of iuiquity —that is all—all.” 

was so full, another drop would cause it to over- “Not to die, but to live, my child,” the fond 
flow; forgot the dying woman who had said, *• As mother would reply; “ to live forme—for yourself, 
you are dealing by mo so may the Lord do unto mv dear one.” 

you.” But there is One who never forgets! One But Mildred would shake her head sadly, and 
who has said, “ Vongcncc is mine, and I will re- say, over again—“ No, no—to die!” 
pay!” and that Being never lies! Weeks passed, and Mildred's health slowly dc- 

Bcforc morning the Grim Messenger upon the dined; when any hotice was taken of the change 
pale horse, whose name is Death, tapped at the for the worse by her mother she would smile sad- 
door and said to Albert Summers, “Your day of ly, and say—“ Yes, yes, 'tis slow dying, but sure; 
grace is over, you must go with me.” slow, but sure.” 

“ Congestion of the brain,” the physician said. “ It is not so easy to die as you may think, Mil- 
Before another night Alberte Summers had gone dred,” her mother said, one day; “ for over twen- 
to his last account! ty years I have lived as you are now living— alive , 

Peace be with him; let us not judge him; the dy- Ppiying for death.” 

ing thief cried, “ Lord remember me,” and was it ^ ou > mo 9l?}, , „ 

forgiven: but no prayer for forgiveness trembled Acs,me, Mildred. . 


Original. 

ALLIE IS AN ANGEL NOW. 

A LLIE is an angel now, 

She knows no pain nor care; 
She’s gone to join the pure and good 
In mansions bright and fair. 

Of all our merry school-girl band, 

In childhood’s happy hour, 

No one was ever loth to say 
“ Sweet Allie is the flower.” 


forgiven; but no prayer for forgiveness trembled 
upon Alberte Summers' vile lips; and yet Heaven 
be merciful to him, we cry; we poor, frail, erring 


“ And why should yon be tired of life? you sure- gained being minuteness of proportion with delict 
ly never knew such sorrow as nunc? questioned cy of finish. Veritable watches have been set i 


But, one day, we missed her smile, 1 

We missed her voice at play, f 

And soon we learned that Allie dear 1 

Was taken ill that day. < 

Then unto her cottage home } 

Her little face we sought, , 

And, since we’d seen our Allie last 
A great change had been wrought. : 

The little form we so much loved : 

Was agonized with pain, , 

And throbbing with bewildered thought ■ 

Was her then fevered brain. 

Once more we sought our Allie’s side 
To say that last good-bye. 

Since we were told by those who knew. 

That Allie soon must die. 

“ I’m going home,” she sweetly said, 

“Death’s angel now has come; 

Farewell my little school-mates dear, 

For 1 am going home.” 

Long we stood by Allie’a side, 

Beut o’er the clay-cold cheek, , 

To kiss the once warm rosy lips 
That never more would speak. 

They buried her on the mountain side, 

Beneath an old elm tree, 

Where Allie and her school-mates oft 
Had played in childish glee; 

Friend of my youth, oh liow I love 
That spot unto this day. 

And hope my form will rest at last 
Beside sweet Allie Gray. 

Ina Clayton. 

MINIATURE MACHINERY. 

M UCH skill and perseverance have been dis¬ 
played by the ingenious in all ages in the con¬ 
struction of miniature objects—the purposes to be 
gained being minuteness of proportion with delica- 


The Roman matrons, during the first years of 
the republic, dressed in unison with the severity 
of their morals: the white togas reached up to the 
throat; brides replaced the white veil with a bright 
red one, which they ornamented with a wreath of 
verveine, the hair being fastened up with an ar¬ 
row. But this simplicity soon disappeared, and 
the whole world was made to contribute to the 
Roman ladies. The Gauls and the Germans sup¬ 
plied them with false hair, which they ornamented 
with gold chains, pearls -and artificial flowers, 
scented with Oriental perfumes. It is certain that 
the women of our day cannot be accused of mbre 
extravagance than was in practice among the Ro¬ 
man's, to say nothing of the rouge and cosmetics 
with which we happily now dispense, although 
many of our great-grandmothers remember that 
pernicious habit being in use in England. They 
went so far as to wear three dresses at one time, 
one as costly as the other. Youug girls wore a 
band fastened tightly round the waist; this was the 
origin of our "stays, which we wisely make less 
stiff than half a century ago, when girls scarcely 
dared to jump about and look natural. The front 
of the dresses were then cut square and low, in or¬ 
der to show the costly necklaces, which were ap¬ 
parently common to all; and a lady dared no more 
appear without pearls or diamonds than a consul 
would without the marks of his dignity. Lolla 
Paulina, from whom Calgula was divorced, once 
wore several thousands pounds' worth of emeralds 
at a mere friendly party. As many as six rings 
were worn on each finger. Then they had sum¬ 
mer rings and winter rings, and to obtain Grecian 
ornaments, and eastern pearls and rubies, they 
would have committed any act of folly. But, at 
the downfall of the Empire, a warning voice hav¬ 
ing called upon them “ to cast away their useless 
omamenrs, and many of them having become 
disciples of their divine masrer, the money which 
was previously expended upon dress was given to 

- the poor, and other nations, which were to occupy 
the principal position in the world, brought their 
northern habits of simplicity into use. 

5 Original. 

- A MOTHER TO HER SON. 


mortals, shall we say ought else than Heaven be JJ 1C daughter, looking up into the white, patient finger-rings; a dinner-set, with all its appuvtenan- 


nicrciful, when our own hearts are to be judged at ** a ™ gilding above her. 


ces, placed in a hazel nut; and a coach and four 
enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the mere 
training of the hand and eye to the accomplish¬ 
ment of delicate work, there can be nothing gained 


that same tribunal? God forbid that we should Mrs. fet. Clare shuddered. enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the mere 

condemn. Heaven grant that you never may, my child, training of the hand and eye to the accomplish- 

And Mildred—was it a miracle that saved her s «c said; but your suffering is not to bo com- ment of delicate work, there can be nothing gained 
from a fate far worse than death? Little did she P arec I Wlt h that which has tortured me lor more Ly such exhibitions of ingenuity; and were it not 
think that the simple name upon the corner of her ™ aa asc <> rc of years. I nave lived, as it were, up- fur this acquirement we might safely pronounce 
handkerchief, her maiden name, Mildred St. Clare, °J} t ” e *■ nave shuddered.at night as I thought all these tiny inventions as the offspring of ingeni- 
would prove her salvation. Yet so it was. <>t another day to live; my life has been a living ous trifling. 

The black, snaky eyes of the fiend-woman soft- „?}•„ «. , „ Cicero, according to Pliny's report, saw the 

eneil as she read the name. . * e “ me Jpf it, mother; come from Mildred s whole Iliad of Ilomer written in so fine a chaaacter 

“St. Clare—eh? St. Clare, and what was your white lips. Mrs. St. Clare shook her head sadly. that it could be contained in in a nut-shell; and 
mother's name?” asked Madam Frazier. “No, no—not now—not now,” she cried, pas- AElian speaks of one Myrmecides, a Milesian,and 

“Emma Bolton, before she was married,” re- sionately; “ sometime I will tell it to you, if you de- of Callicrates, a Lacedaemonian, the first of whom 
plied Mildred, wonderiugly. sire it, after I say that it was the revelation of this made an ivory chariot, so small and so delicately 

“Emma Bolton! is it possible!” There were secret to your father that caused his death. I was framed that a fly with its wing could at the same 
tears in the snaky, evil eyes then; they seemed evil almost insane when I found you had deserted us, time cover it and a little ivory ship of the same di- 


no longer. and I told liii 

“AndEmma St. Clare now?” girl, you ar 

“ Yes.” knowledge ol 

“ And you arc Emma Bolton's child, and I was your misery, 
plotting your ruin!” cried the woman, excitedly; Mrs. St. Cl 
“ her child —the child of Emma St. Clare.” “ Tell me 

“ My ruin?” gasped Mildred, wildly; “ say, wo- whispered M 
man, woman, what do you mean ? Have you de- sorrow, whai 
ceived me? Where is my friend—is she not com- “ It would 
ing back, and—” mine,” repJit 

“ I have deceived you; she is not coming back, “ And whj 
and if 1 should tell you the name of the house you ) vit h ^hisped 
are in your face would burn with very shame, imploringly. 
But you are her child; bad and lost as I am, I Because 


and I told liim the story, the fearful story, foolish mentions; the second formed ants and other little 
girl, you are asking for now; you desire the animals out of ivory, which were so extremely 
knowledge of a secret that would add tenfold to small that their component parts were scarcely to 
your misery.” be distinguished with the naked eye. lie states 

Mrs. St. Clare paused. also, in the same place, that one of those artists 

“Tell me the worst, mother; I can bear it,” wrote a distich, in golden letters, which he enclosed 
whispered Mildred; “ let me share your grief, your in the rind of a grain of corn. 


sorrow, whatever it is, with you.” 


Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed a 


‘ It would only add to yours without lessening watch for George III., which was set in a finger 


mine,” replied Mrs. St. Clare, sadly. 


ring; but this was nothing uncommon, for the Em- 


“ And why wait?” questioned Mildred, eagerly, peror Charles Y. and James I. of England, had 
with clasped hands, and eyes raised to her parent’s similar ornaments in the jewels of their rings; and 


this species of mechanism is sometimes witnessed, 


4 Because I may be stronger sometime to tell on a larger scale, in the bracelets of ladies 


would not harm you now. • So listen to me girl- - v0l G bec ‘ auSti Y ou ma y b . e stronger sometime to Kirby’s Museum notice is taken of an exhibition 
before von see a woman lost to truth and virtue hear. Say no more ot this, Nlildicd; there is an- at the house of one Bovcrick, a watchmaker m the 


before you see a woman iost to truth and virtue’ ^p 1 ar * ^ay no more ot this,, Mildredthere is an- 
yet once the dearest friend, the most devoted friend ot ^ e \‘ slll, J ect I want to talk to vou of. . - -• 

your mother ever knew.” And that subject, mother? things- the follow 

“ A friend of my mother’s ? did you know my “ { "’« nt to ‘ alk J' ou of yourself, Mtldrcd.” of a dining-room, 

mother, really, truly?” asked Mildred, doubtfully. Well, mothei. ner, and a footmi 

, t t , v * * I Tir-n‘ i You are young, and I may say beautiful, Mil- of being enclosed 

c \ QS > tr ^> T * did» listen to my story, Mildred dred, because you have taken one mis-step it is no in ivory, with foi 
St. Clare; it is a long one, but I wfil shorten it so rcas ^ n you sh( J uld puilish yourself for it all your a driver, and six 
as not to wear} you. Yoiu mother and m} self }jf e Guy Summers, however much you may have and drawn by \ 
were schoolmates She, beautiful, weathy and loved him, has proved himself so unworthy of you chaise, equally 


T WENTY-ONE years ago to-day, 

A little helpless bnbe you lay 
Upon your mother’s breast. 

Sweet imioceuce was on thy brow; 

Methinks I see that image now 
In quiet slumber rest. 

You were my first, my cherished hoy, 

You were my pride, my greatest joy 
Was centered in my son. 

With fondest hopes and anxious fears 
I’ve watched o’er thee these many years, 

But now my task is done. 

Go, then, my son, my noble boy, 

And all your ftiture years employ 
In doing good to all. 

Safe on life’s sea then may you glide, 

With hope’s firm apphor by your side, 

That you may never fall. 

Wheu on life's tempest you are tossed, 

And all your brightest hopes are crossed, 

Then look to Him above.; 

’Tis God can hush the storm to peace. 

And bid the raging waters cease, 

And fill your soul with love. 

Farewell, my son, the time is near 
A mother’s voice you will not hear, 

Nor know a “ mother’s love.” 

But oh, when she is passed away, 

Remember, then, to watch and pray, 

That we may meet above. e. a. t. 

ALEXANDER I. OF PRUSSIA. 

W HEN Russia was, in 1812, thrown into con¬ 
sternation by the invasion of the French, no 


uiu uuum; ul uhu wuiuimahunu uiu _ -. , i moin. 

Strand, (1745,) at which were shown, among other °f the imperial house! 

things, the following curiosities: 1st, The furniture tllmcd a a " d . c ,°™ p< ?, ble( J ? ; palitziif 

of a dining-room, with two persons seated at din- reports of fresh disasters, except 1 1 . 

ner, and a footmon in waiting—the whole capable Tllc Emperor remarked this vitti p , 

of being enclosed in a cherry-stone; 2d, a landau one c \ ay 0T u ^ * hcy J.°?Rihle from 

in ivory, with four persons inside, two postillions, n F.mnoror. wllS 


ko^es- ^ his pockcT, anU held it to the Emperor, who 

'*•» *>. * ^ s-ssira? 'Bss 


*virn 4* UbC, lUUl-WllLXlEU Ulll’ll . -, ... . , „ -./I 

equally perfect, and weighing only one L el , 1 ‘°i 4 h i ® d ' a , 


her rank and took me by the hand and called me 
her friend. We were girls then, but I remember 
all too well. Need I tell you how I repaid that 


.... ,— T —, v ujvuu hi in, nub lJiuvcu iinnsv;ii t>u uiiworiiiy ui you cimise, equally uenuci, uuu wcigiiing only one ,- 

idolized; I a child of poverty, ill-favored, and neg- j can see no reasou w hy you should still bear his grain. Another London exhibitor, about the same P lcked U P ^y tbe Pnnce, it was f 

lected; yet I had one friend; your mother forgot name/ > Time, constructed of ivory a’tea-table, fully opened at the nine ty-first Psalm: He thatOweU 

liei lank and took me b} the hand and called me “What do you mean, mother?” equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, etc.— etll . in s ? c \ et P la J c ... f 

her friend. We were prls then, but I remember “Obtaina divorce!” * the whole being contained in a Barcelon filbert under the shadow of the Alnu^li y. f ^ v 

all too well. Need I tell >ou how I repaid that The poor creature covered her white face with shell. the Lord, He is my i efmp and r , y 

friendship with my deepest devotion, that I wor- her hands and shuddered. In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a A in ! I , Wl . fhnt rnfuo-o 

sluped Emma Bolton, that I loved her better than “No, no!” she said; “although he has broken miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of which Oh, that your ma.icst} \\oulcl * A' 

my life? I was not bad then; if she had lived near ^ marr iago vow, mine shall be kept sacred. I only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a grain, replied the Pnnce, alter hiis‘ "hn«tcni»d 

me always I never should have sold myself for a p rom jscd to love him while I lived. I shall ever The cannon had boro and touch-hole complete; the read die passage together, 

few homed words and broad pieces of gold; no, 5 0 so .” gun was of steel, the carriage of gold, and the Horn the presence. TheEmpeio ictaineU-the Vi 

no; but your mother married Dr. St. Clare and « Love a villain, Mildred?” wheels of silver. The workmanship was said to We, ft nd doubtless road thej Ui 

went South, and I fell down—down. I have been “ j don't love liis errors, mother; ho was sorely be beautiful, but could only bo seen to advantage Shortly after, a day ol • a PP‘* tl +A 

falling ever since. I am lost. lost!. tempted, but I know he loved me—perhaps—” through a powerful magnifying-glass. was ordered by Alexander; mil the \ , 

The woman wrong her hands wildly, and smote “ What, Mildred?” ___ i __ _ pnosts of the Greek Church caUcd, whose turn 

ffi” her breaS ‘ “ Sh<5 rCpeated ~“ L ° St! l ° St! FEMALE ATTIKE IN ANC,EKT TIMES - ‘tcxt'the luiiety-first'psnhib without having been 

Mildred shuddered. he liasdone yZ?” questioned the mother, biS A WRITER in a late number of an English pnb- induced thereto >y any hint from cither the Em- 

“ I need not teU you how it all happened,” the The sweet face looked up hopefully, the smiles the fnst dav Alexander sent 


jL.ove a Yiiiuiu, luuurcu r wuwis oi siivur. xuc AvurKnuinsmp was saiu lo ., ;v-nml fvwtino' 

“ I don’t love his errors, mother; ho was sorely be beautiful, but could only bo seen to advantage Shortly after, a. day o \I , a PPh n g 

mpted, but I know he loved me—perhaps—” through a powerful magnifying-glass. was ordered by Alexander , a whose turn 

“ What Mildred?” _ & _ priests of the Greek Church are called, whose turn 


The woman wrung her hands wildly, and smote t6 « P ^at| Mildrod?' ,he l ° VCd ^ IJClUapb I _ * _1. " ° ° ^ _ Fiesta of the Greek unurcu Ws 

S’’ 116 " breaSt aS Sbe rCpeated ~“ L ° 8t! l ° St! ‘^L^uwouWfoSim FEMAEE ATT,KE IN ANC,ENT T,MES - tcxt'the Sy?first Psahn, whhoAt having been 

Mildred shuddered. he lmsdone yZ?” questioned the mother, biS A WRITER in a late number of an English pub- induced thereto >y any hint from cither the Em- 

“ I need not tell you how it all happened,” the The sweet face looked up hopefully, the smiles -£*■. hcotion, descanting on that uimeisally inter- peror oi lus minister. Aiovmulcr sent 

woman went on to say; “I only knew that your breaking through the tears. topic, dress, has some remarks on female On the afternoon of tli© 1 * a d 

mother was an angel; that for her sake two names “As I hope for Heaven; yes, mother, if he futons m by-gone ages which are worth reacling. to Ins private h{ . teut Tho 

were sacred in my heart—her maiden and her should truly repent, and say, ‘ Mildred, darling, The Jewish^ women did not keep long to the pas- read a portion of A , t -4 tho 

wedded name; the latter is yours. Go—it has forgive me/1 would. Oh, Guy! Guy!” toral simplicity which cliaracrerized Sarah,Rebec- official came, and commenced y 

saved you! Go-this is no place for innocenceand «y ou ar0 a strange girl, Mildred,” said Mrs a nd the“sl vcTfor mnic"of cwtlyTnlffs 'and criedUhe Emperor, rather offended by 

virtue. Go! go, lest I go mad! lest I go mad. St. Clare, looping back the crimson curtains, and cm ijroidcrcd liend-drcsses AVe have no vorv e\ whit he natiirallv concluded must be the result of 

Helen lu-azier. Mrs. St. Clare bowed her head, and the tears m s f tod to wear manv coIoin at i nnlv monn von?” exclaimed tlie Emperor. 

((*• • 11 ^ j. ttiv mother ” she said to herself ^ % ^ ^ that ytnetion being that they were not to mix worsted “ Taken by surprise*,” resumed tlie chaplain, 

«r if ^ o-o-hnt will she take me i »oo Wniw tiud cotton together. 'These dresses were orna- “by your majesty's command, and feeling the 

, ^ ^ 110 w ^ ere c ^ se °S > Waiter Mayne! who was Walter Mayne? me nted with knots, fringes, purple borders and high responsibility which would rest on my choice, 

n e inttAv oh a hnd written to her c l uestl01ic d IVIildrcd, wondcnngly. embroidery. When Judith went to Holofcrncs I knelt down and implored the Almighty to guide 

I thought of the ettei sne naa Tmttcn to ner But tho look of angu i s h upon her mother s face S ] 1C wore a mitre, after the manner of tho Syrian mo in the selection of the Scripture I should read 

mother that unanswered made her regret the question; and yet, for days women. Ezekiel and Isaiah enumorate with great in the event of your majesty leaving me without 

vc . r - f ,, . n y.. r «s A «tAfi TiArhnm ? aud weeks afterwards, slie asked herself, feeling bitterness the number of ornaments that were worn directions on the subject, and tho ninety-first 

Should she go and De rejected, pernaps r that much devolved upon the answer—' Who was by the women of their day. Psalm was brought m powerfully to my mind that 

should she? She will let m P . P » Walter Mayne?” The Greeks showed a much puror taste. The I could not doubt mat was the answer to my 

she cannot refuse me thatt boonG ahe ■will let mo [T0 DB C0NT1NUBD .j long tunic, with its largo plaits fastened at the prayer.” 

die at the deal old home, arid by y -* umtn ►- waist, a large veil, which concealed a greater part The impression mado on tho Emperor by these 


woman went on to say; “I only knew that your breaking through the tears, 
mother was an angel; that for her sake two names “ As I hope for Heaven; yes, me 
were sacred in my heart—her maiden and her should trulv repent, and say, ‘ Mildr 
wedded name; the latter is yours. Go—it has forgive me/1 would. Oh, Guy! Guy! 
saved you! Go—this is no place for innocenceand “You are a strange girl, Mildred,' 
virtue. Go! go, lest I go mad! lest I go mad! gt Clare, looping back the crimson ci 


Helen Frazier.” Mrs. St. Clare 

And thus it was Mildred Summers was saved. stole from betw< 
“ I will go to my mother ” she said to herself. her face. 

“ I have no where else to go; but will she take me « Waiter Maj 
back?” , _ . , questioned Mild: 

I thought of the letter she had written to her B , look ( 
mother—that unanswered letter caused her to war madc hcr re ^ rc 

VC “Should she go and be rejected, perhaps? a £at much devo 
should she? She will let me die there perhaps; ^“m^uo?’ 
she cannot refuse me that boon; she will let mo waiter uiuj 

die at the dear old homo, and bury me by dear fa- __ 

theris side.. Yes, I will go.”_ _ __ 


“Waiter Mayne! who was Walter Mayne?” 
questioned Mildred, wondcringly. 


[TO DB CONTINUED.J 


Psalm was brought sg powerfully to my mind that 
I could not doubt mat was tlie answer to my 


ie at tlie dear old home, aria o y y -< <••<> ►- waist, a large veil, which concealed a greater part The impression mado on tho Emperor by these 

iei s side. Yes, I will go. Imitation.— Insist on yourself; never imitate, of the hair, and a mantle, formed Ihe entire dross, remarkable coincidences is said to have been deep 

Bl l t Your own gift you can present every moment with Sometimes they ornamented it with embroidery, and lasting. 

rcat a distimee would murco^ideraDieexpense. t 1 ll ° e u J limula & tiv / forcc of l a wbolc lifc > 8 cultivation; an art in which they greatly excelled. When - — ■.« « »»»—- 

Lftcr some h es jtatipji^ she detei . f p dr ops but of the adopted talent of another you have dressed for any groat occasion, they wore amber .Tho most beautiful sight m Nature, 

ring, a small fanciful neiklacc, p aroj , extempornneous half possosBion. That necklaces, ear-rings with their pendants, anti brace- says Dobbs, was a woman thatYic met. yesterday, 

nd a beautiful pin, aiticlcs she was wearing, out oaiy i d | )csti none uis Maker can lets of carved stones. Tho bas-reliefs of Ihe l>au- Grace was in hcr stop, heaven in her eyes, and in 

bring half their teach him.-Mnimon. theon give an exact copy of tins costume. her arms a baby. 
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OriginaL 

A MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 

I N childhood's happy hour 
How bright the flirure seems; 

As wc roam from flower to flower 
’Tis nil a golden dream. 

Each little heart how joyous, 

No tears bedim the eves; 

There seems no cloud before us, 

But beaming raptures riso. 

There’s one amid the flowers 
Of childhood’s rosy time, 

I’ve wandered with for hours 
Beneath the glad sunshine; 

Of all the gay companions 
In youth’s bright rosy hour, 

She was the tairest blossom 
E’er hung in beauty’s bower. 

Her eyes in love were beaming, 

Her cheeks they bore the hue 
Of summer’s blushing roses 
All bathed in pearly dew. 

And hair, whose raven blackness 
Seemed darker than the night. 

All dressed with beauteous flowers 
From Flora’s brow so bright. 

I love that little maiden, 

With beaming eyes of blue, 

And, should her heart kuow sorrow, 

’Twould pierce mine through and through. 
O, tears, may you be strangers 
Unto the one I love; 

God shield her and protect her, 

Aye, keep her in thy love. 

And when the autumn hazes 
Melt down the amber sky; 

When Friendship’s flowers have Aided, 

All withered round us lie: 

When Hopes we love and cherish 
Have sank in night away, 

T To bright*^ win f ( J ler u P ward fli ghfc 

Geo. C. Tyrrell. 


Original. 

THE WAT I LOST A LOVEK. 

BY MARY I. PLTRINGTON. 

you do Mar Y ? Dare you put liis 

JL/ love to the trial ?" 

“ l dare test his much-talkcd-of affection: his 
courage, too, will be sufficiently tried. But here 
goes, win or lose; the thing shall be done. When 
I make up my mind to do a thing, 'tis next to be¬ 
ing accomplished. Mark Eldon is not the man I 
imagine him to be, if, after this trial, he still 
raves of his changeless love and unwavering affec¬ 
tion." 

“ I wish I had your pluck, cousin, and somebody 
that I kuow should be passed through the fire of 
public laughter and ridicule. 0 dear! I do wish I 
had a little moral courage. I wish I dared act as 
I liked every time that I go out with these long, 
flapping dresses, and come back either with my 
dress and ankles wet, or else my arms and shoul¬ 
ders aching by reason of holding my skirts fxom 
the dirt, I am so mad that I can scarcely treat my¬ 
self with decency." 

“ [ wish yon did dare to try Mr. Alden, Julia; 
but you have one redeeming trait about it; you 
don t rua down the costume as ungentcel, why 
don't you do it, but give a simple, straightforward 
reason—-you arc afraid to. Pity wo all were not 
as afraid of committing wrong actions as we are 
of doing as reason dictates when 'tis opposed by 
the side of public ridicule." 

“ I know it; 'tis humiliating to own the truth; 
no matter liow ridiculous a fashion is—nay it 
may actually be demoralizing in its influences and 
certain ruination of health, yet just let the demon 
Fashion smile upon it, and 'tis donned by high and 
low, by the pure and the vile." 

“ Yes, Julia; and let a person dare to step aside 
from the ‘ thus and so ' of these fashiouists, and 
everything in the form of reputation is gone in- 
stantcr. People, 'tis said, would not do this and 
that, so opposite to the majority, if they were just 
what they should be, and so forth. Now, to come 
directly to the point, those who insult my clothes 
I consider of about as much importance in weigh¬ 
ing the matter as a feather opposed, in the bal¬ 
ances, to a big chunk of lead. Jones' reputation 
can be sustained in no other way than by the cov¬ 
ering of cloth that is put upon it; it must decided¬ 
ly, be a scabby affair, hardly worth the pains of 
saving. However, Mr. Eldon will either win my 
respect or forfeit it forever in this trial of to-mor¬ 
row." 

The May morning was all alive with bird-songs, 
and the merry ripple of streams that gamboled^ in 
thou* freedom; it was all sweet with the breath of 
daisies and violets; it was all pure with the sweet 
airs of spring; and, on this morning, I was to win 
or lose a lover. I had staked his love, and would 
the first throw lose it ? If so, I would rap his cars 
with the empty dice-box. 

Punctual to the moment, the hall door trembled 
back on its hinges, and a cloud of perfume entered 
the room. Behind it, strutting with an “ I'm- 
deeply-in-love " air, came the object of my dream, 
and tho subject of the coming trial. At that 
time, for once in my life, I was fashionable—keep- 
ing my lover waiting some time ere I announced 
myself ready for the walk; and, when I made that 
announcement, shades of the great and glorious 
bards! did mortal eyes ever behold such a profile, 
such a face, as reposed above Mr. Eldon’s collar? 
Ho looked somewhat as Milton tells of Satan star¬ 
ing at the people of Eden, “ askance, with aspect 
malign." He choked, he looked at me and choked 
again. He looked at me and gasped; he looked 
again and stammered: 

“ Fxcuso me. Miss P., but I thought you said 
you were at liberty to promenade with me this 
morning." 

“ So am I, Mr. Eldon; I am waiting your plea¬ 
sure." 

He rose and twitched his cravat, jerked his liat- 
brim nervously, and planted his walking-stick on 
the carpet with a look that was easily to be inter¬ 
preted,—“ I’ll he hanged if I don't get out of this 
scrape somehow." 

“ I called to say that I had a little business to do 
this morning. May be this afternoon would be 
more—" 

“ Convenient? Not with me, I assure you, Mr. 
Elden, I replied, with a smile, while Julia made 
a breach—no, a pair of breeches—in etiquette, by 
laugliing and clapping her hands ostensibly at the | 
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frohe of a pet kitten, really at the pugilistic attitude 
of fright in which Mark Eldon stood, and my posi- 
tion of laughable defiance. Ho woe determined to 
back out, and I was as determined ho shouldn’t* 
so I said,— Come," and flung open tho hall-door, 
leaving our attitudes to bo determined on and in- 
preted as they pleased by all the pedestrians of 
Chestnut Street. 

This was too much. So, with a twitch at his 
lOD-chfun, he summonned the courage to step on 
to the flag-stones. Another pause and tho people 
gawked and stared. Mark made a desperate effort 
and descended the steps. 

“ Won't we go down this way? It's pleasanter 
fchcro in the morning." 

“ No, I can’t," I replied; “ I’ve got a little shop¬ 
ping to do. Let’s go up Chestnut to Fifth Street." 

Another and a more desperate effort, and wo 
were well in the street; but Mark Eldon could not 
have looked more confused and cowardly if he had 
been stealing. Young America crowded around 
us, but, like a true blue Briton, Mark kept mo 
company. 

Arrived at Fuller & Co’s, I stepped in to make 
my trifling purchases, and when I came back to 
the door where my Mark was left, behold he was 
not there. Gone like a rocket, and I was left to 
stem the tide alone. Boys and the delightful rep¬ 
resentatives of our great and grQwing republic, in 
the form of great live moustached things , who are 
a blasphemy to the male gender, commenced quot¬ 
ing college lore, (I suppose it was, by its highly 
elevating tone) for my especial benefit. 


Original. 

DREAMING OF THEE. 

I DREAM of thee to-night, dear love, 

By this open window sitting. 

While with lingers soft the twilight 
Night’s dark-threaded robe is knitting. 
Dreaming, dreniniug of thee— 

And thy dreams—are they not of mo? 

I dream of thee this hour, my love, 

For the moonlight softly beaming, 
Thoughts of other twilights sendetn, 

Through the halls of memory gleaming. 
Dreaming—dreaming of thee, 

Docs not thy memory turn to me? 

I dream of thee because, sweet love, 

Absence stirs the wells of feeling— 

I miss the glance of tender eyes, 

Tlicirdepths of steadfast love revealing; 
Dreaming—dreaming of thee, 

Are my fond eyes as dear to thee? 

And still I dream of thee, my love, 

While the starlight dim is paling, 

I hear thy voice caress my name, 

In the night-wind’s mystic wailing; 
Dreaming—dreaming of thee, 

Is not thy voice calling to me? 

I’ll dream of theo till morning, love, 

Thou slialt still be near me sleeping. 

All the night thou shalt caress me, 

With fond fingers softly creeping; 
Dreaming— droamiug of thee. 

Our lives shall oue dream sometime be. 

J. Hal. Elliot. 


Crowding through a group of these polite repre¬ 
sentatives, I espied, directly ahead, a gentleman 
whose modest, timid manners had made him a 
butt for ridicule for both sexes—and whom I’d 
heard denominated as “ soft," he was so behind 
the times. I made a bold dive, and reached his 
side. He had turned to see the cause of the com¬ 
motion, just as I touched his arm with my parasol; 
and, as I asked his escort through the rabble, he 
blushed, but complied with such gusto that I saw 
twas no trial for him; he gave the few who fol¬ 
lowed us some sort of a glance from his usually 
veiled eyes, and they were not; they scattered like 
leaves in a gale. We crossed Chestnut into Sixth 
Street, and, triumph complete! stumbled upon the 
illustrious Mr. Eldon. With a nod we passed him, 
and didn’t he look cheap when I asked Charlie to 
look at my courageous lover ? 

“ How did you make it, Mary?" asked Julia, as 
I tossed my bloomer hat upon the sofa, revealing 
eyes that snapped a little, and rather a saucy-look- 
ing face generally. 

‘ First rate. Lost my lover at the first throw; 
at tho next throw found a man in the full sense of 
the word, in gentlemanly courage and politeness. 
Eldon ran away, actually dodged me and hid ?" 

“ How did you get back alive through the rabble 
that fattens in our streets ?" 

“ Charles Saunders gallanted me." 

“ Not Charlie, little, bashful Charlie Saunders?" 
“ The same. And I advise people to speak in a 
respectful manner of Charles Saunders, when, in 
future, his name is mentioned in my hearing.” 

“ Well, I declare," said Julia, “ who would have 
thought it?" 

u I did of both; hence tho test. I knew Eldon 
was a coward and that young Saunders' girlish ex¬ 
terior was an armour of true courage; that which 
vaunteth not and is not puffed up, and I knew that, 
to strike against it, would give the ring of the true 
metal." 

“ Well, I am glad that you have tried them, and 
now I shouldn't wonder if Charlie—" 

“ Nor I cither," I broke in; “ but the next time 
that I see Mr. Eldon I shall invito him to walk 
with me." 

“ lie won't visit you again, Mary." 

“ Decidedly not. He is shocked worse than if 
he had come in contact with a galvantic battery; 
or, if ho isn’t now, he will bo if he ever comes here 
again. The contemptible coward! If I could so 
far forget my dignity I'd give him a blowing up, 
a real powder-mill explosion; but bah! what a 
waste of breath.” 

Now, my dear male beloveds, I would give 
you my blessing, or something as good. Your 
vaunted courage is such that von can’t stand it to 
sec a woman insulted, but you cut and run. That 
is the rule—Charles Saunders is the exception. 
Stvaigten up, oh man, and, in the exlmberance of 
your Samson, exclaim,—“ Who can pull up Levia¬ 
than with a hook, «&c. 

Where Iieth thy strength, oh man ? Verily, we 
opine it goes where was found tho strength of the 
ancient prodigy of strength—to hair. Therefore, 
the long-disputed questions concerning whiskers, 
moustaches and long locks are decided. Give the 
world the ke}^ of } r our non-Hcrctilcan attributes— 
it breaks out in the head and face—goes to hair. 


Original. 

I AM WEARY. 

AM weary, sad and weary, 

Weary of this ceaseless strife; 

Weary of the oiouds that gather 
Darkly iu the morn of life; 

Oft I’m weeping, sadly weeping 
O’er tiie memories of the past, 

O’er the hopes I fondly cherished, 

O’er the joys too sweet to last. 

I am weary, sad and weary, 

All the world is dark and drear; 

Hope and joy have fled forever. 

Leaving naught but sorrow here; 

In my bosom sadness reigneth, 

All within is dark despair; 

Quickly have the shadows gathered, 
Shadows dark of grief and care. 

Yet there comes a whisper, stealing 
Softly from an unknown shore; 

And, in gentle accents cheering, 

Bids me murmur nevermore; 

Bids me eeuse this vain repining, 

Quickly banish every sorrow; 

Bids my soul, depressed to hope, 

A brighter dawn to-morrow. 

I am weary, oh! my Father, 

Weary of this bitter cup; 

Weary of the vain eudeavor 
To still bear my burden up. 

If the clouds still darker gather, 

If no ray of light I see. 

If the last fond hope shall perish, 

Still I’ll put my trust in Thee. 

Norman a. Smith. 


JAPANESE DISREGARD OF LIFE. 

T HE anecdote related by us a few days ago, il¬ 
lustrative of the custom of duelling in Japan, 
was undoubtedly authentic. The essence of duel¬ 
ling in that country, as was shown by that anec¬ 
dote, is suicide. That is in reality the essence of 
duelling everywhere; but the Japanese arc the 
only ones who carry the theory out fully into bold 
and pertinent practice. Our duellists virtually 
commit suicide by throwing their lives iuto each 
other's hands; but they are nevertheless very glad 
to escape tho logical and natural result of their 
philosophy, by dodging the shot or the stab which 
they invite, and seldom find any difflicnlty iu heal¬ 
ing up their wounded honor without the infliction 
of physical injury. Not so with the more coura¬ 
geous and more consistent Japanese. With them 
dishonor is certain death; and to make assurance 
sure, they take their lives with their own unfalter¬ 
ing hands, instead of leaving the issue to the 
chance shot of an iuexperienced marksman, or the 
trembling hand of a timid antagonist. With our 
Washington practitioners honor is as easily cured 
as wounded. A Japanese challenge requires both 
parties shall stop their mouths, and stay their ap¬ 
petites forever, which requisition each fulfills for 
himself, by tho very delicate and summary opera¬ 
tion of making and cflcctual and fatal hole in his 
abdominal region. And each strives to anticipate 
the other in the tragical performance. 

The anecdote referred to was probably founded 
on the following incident, for the truth of which 
we have the authority of a credible writer on Ja¬ 
pan. 

The gentlemen of the court having met on the 
staircase of the imperial palace, their sabres chanc¬ 
ed to strike one against the other. The one who 
was going down considered tho circumstauce an 
affront, although the one who was encumbered at 
the time with a dish for tho emperor's table, at¬ 
tributed it to accident, adding, however, 

“ After all my sabre is as good as yours." 

“I will show you the difference between the 
two," replied the other, and suiting tho action to 
the word he drew his sabre and applied it with 
deadly effect to the consecrated abdomen. 

The other, as soon as he could go up the stairs, 
and perform his duty to the emperor, harried back 
to his expiring adversary, and expressing his joy 
at finding him still alive, declared that nothing but 
his service to the emperor prevented his being be¬ 
forehand with him, and that he had now come to 
prove that his sabre was fully equal to his. Where¬ 
upon lie proceeded to open his bowels of honor, 
and was soon a corpse at his fallen enemy's side. 

The Japanese in other cases make even a nicer 
point of honor than this, and carry the principle of 
suicide to an extreme, which, if the habit should 
obtain in this country, would make a good many 
vacancies in our official’s stations, and help us 
along materially with our favorite theory of rota¬ 
tion in office; and persons holding civil offices uu- 
der the government are bound by the rule of hon¬ 
or which prevails in Japan, whenever they have 
committed any misdemeanor, to offer their lives 
as a sacrifice, and to become their own execution¬ 
ers, by this favorite process of ripping themselves 
open. They must not do this, however, until they 
have received an order to that effect from the 
proper authorities. If they should anticipate such 
an order, their heirs would run the risk of being 
deprived of their properly and places. Officers of 
goverement are said to be provided, iu addition to 
their usual dress, with a particular suit for this 
sacrificial occasion. It consists of a white robe, 
and a habit of ceremony made of hempen cloth, 
and without armorial bearings. Officials carry 
these dresses with them when they travel; but 
whether our expected visitors, in view of any pos¬ 
sible emergency, brought their winding sheets 
with them to this country, cun only be learned 
from the master of the robes attached to tho em¬ 
bassy. 

As soon as the order of suicide has been com¬ 
municated to the culprit, lie invites his intimate 
friends to come and tulce leave of him in a draught 
of saki. After due drinking and leave-taking, the 
condemned man draws his sabre and performs 
the duty of self-immolation in the usual mode, in 
the presence of the assembled friends. Should a 
culprit prove a eoward, and decline to honor his 
memory iu this manner, the punishment is inflict¬ 
ed on him by the imperial officers, and in such a 
case his whole family perish with him in infamy 
and dishonor. The best friends of the culprit 
sometimes immolate themselves with him; and 
servants actually make it a part of their agree¬ 
ment with their masters that they shall enjoy this 
right. 

This disregard of death, which the Japanese 
prefer to the slightest disgrace, extends to the low¬ 
est classes and' to both sexes. A gentleman of 
Fin go had a wife of exquisite beauty, who was 
tenderly attached to him. The emperor, smitten 


by the lady's beauty, caused the husband to be put 
to death, and ordered the widow to be removed to 
tho palace. She obtained a respite of thirty days, 
to deplore the loss of her husband, without appear¬ 
ing to reject the proffered favors of the emperor. 

At the expiration of tho time she gave an en¬ 
tertainment to her friends, the monarch himself 
honoring it with his presence. On rising from the 
table she went to a lofty balcony, and pretending 
to look eagerly at some distant object, threw her¬ 
self from the balcony before tho face of the em¬ 
peror, and at once put an end to her sorrows and 
her life. 


THE GIANT OF REISSENSTEIN. 

U PON a certain mountain in Wirteinbuag there 
stands a castle called Reisscnstcin, which be¬ 
longs now to the Helfensteiners. It lies upon 
steep cliffs, far up in the air, and has no neighbor¬ 
hood but the clouds and, at night, the moon. Just 
opposite to this castle, upon another mountain, on 
which the Heimenstein castle stands, is a grotto, 
and there, ages ago, lived a giant. He had a deal 
of money, and might have lived contented and hap¬ 
py if there had only been other giants and giant¬ 
esses. It occurred to him one day that he would 
build himself a castle such as the knights had, and 
tho cliffs opposite seemed to him just the place for 
it. But he himself was bad a workman; he dug 
out with his nails rocks as largo as houses, aud 
placed them one on another, but they always fell 
down again, and never became a castle. So ho 
seated himself upon a rock and sent down into tho 
valley below for workmen; carpenters, masons, 
stone-cutters, locksmiths, must all come and help 
him, and he would pay them well. His cry was 
heard throughout all the land of Swabia, from the 
Kocher to Liiko Constance, and from the Ncckar to 
the Donau, and from every direction masterwork- 
raen and journeymen came, to build a castle for 
the giant. 

It was droll to see how he sat in the sunshine be¬ 
fore his grotto, and watched tho work going on 
upon the high cliffs. The masters and journey¬ 
men wero very industrious, and followed the di¬ 
rections which he called to them over the valley. 
They had all kinds of jests and sports with one an¬ 
other about the giant, who knew nothing about 
building. At last the castle was done, and the gi¬ 
ant went in and looked out of the highest window 
down into the valley upon the workmen who had 
collected there. But on looking up he became ve¬ 
ry angry, for the men had sworn that everything 
was done, and there, on the very window by which 
he stood, one nail was wanting. The buildbrs 
apologized, saying that no one would trust himself 
to sit out of the window in the air to drive it in. 
The giant would not listen to them, but insisted 
that they should not have one cent of pay uutil the 
nail was driven in. 

So they all entered the castle, but when they 
came to the upper window, and looked out into the 
air, and down into tho valley which lay so far be¬ 
low, and nothing but rocks about them," they turned 
and walked away. The master offered tenfold re¬ 
ward to whoever would venture, yet no one could 
be found. Now* there was araoug them a bravo 
locksmith, who loved the daughter of his master, 
and she loved him too, but the father was a hard 
man, and would not give her to him as his wife, 
because he was poor. This lad took courage, and 
thought he might here earn his treasure or die—for 
life was sad to him without her. He stepped up 
to the master, her father, and said.*— 

“ Will you give me your daughter if I drive in 
the nail?" 

The father said “Yes," thinking the bov would 
surely fall upon the rocks and kill himself, and in 
this way he would be forever rid of him. 

The courageous youth took the nail and ham¬ 
mer, utttcrca a short prayer, and started for tho 
window. The workmen raised a cry of joy which 
awoke the giant, who asked what was tho‘matter. 
When he heard that some one luid been found to 
drive tho nail, he looked at the young locksmith 
and said, 

“ You are a brave lad, and have moro heart than 
that rabble there; come, I will help you." 

Then lie took him by the neck, so that he shud¬ 
dered through marrow and and bone, raised him 
to the window, and said: 

“ Now' hammer away—I w’on't let you fall." 

The boy drove the nail into the stone, amt made 
it firm, while the giant stroked and kissed him 
till he almost killed him, and then leading him to 
the foreman, he spake thus: 

“ Give him your daughter!" 

Then going to his grotto, he brought forth a bag 
of money, and paid each one in farthings and 
pence. Finally he came to the brovc locksmith, 
to whom he said; 

“ Now go home, thou noble fellow; get thy mas¬ 
ter's daughter, and bring her to the castle, for it is 
thine." 

Ye who stand looking on in the battle of life, 
with your hands folded, will never win the prize. 
Help yourselves first, and you will raise up that 
giant, Industry, who will hold you above peril, and 
bestow upon you houses aud lands. 


Original. 

THY GENTLE SOUL IS IN THINE EYES. 

T HY gentle soul is in tliino eyes, 

So beautiful and bright 
That rival, with their brilliancy, 

The shining orbs of night. 

And thy sweet, pure, angelic face. 

Is of so lair a hue 
That one, indeed, can almost trace 
The spotless spirit through. 

Thy soft, melodious voice to me 
Is like an angel’s breath; 

Or, as the notes of the loud swan 
Ere yielding unto death; 

Aud all around her seem to breathe 
A pure and holy balm. 

And o’er my troubled spirit comes 
A sweet, refreshing calm. 

It seems. indeed, angelic one. 

That thou to us art given 
To show poor mortals here below 
What angels are in Heaven. 

Yet unto thee 1 raise my eyes, 

With purest, fondest love; 

.To cheiish tlieeiu memory, 

All other maids above. 

Finley Johnson. 
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THE CHOICE. 

?mWAS morning, uiul tile flowers ruised 
JL Their cups ol crystal dew, 

The sunshine came and kissed it up, 

And left them a bright hue. 

Sweet fragrance then perfumed the air, 

While birds sang sweet and clear, 

I listened on this lovely morn, 

And Lena’s voice did hear. 

The words she spake to me I’ll tell, 

As she sat by my side, 

As she, those many years ago, 

Lid thus in me couilde. 

When I was but a child,” she said, 

I had a vision bright, 

I journeyed till I stood before 
The paths of hallowed light. 

An angel dressed in robes of flowers, 

And laurels on her brow, 

Stood at the entrance of one path, 

Her voice—I hear it now. 

She told me if I followed her 
She’d give to me a name, 

That even kings would envy much, 

Aye—on her brow was Fume.” 

Another angel, robed in gems. 

And garments of great worth. 

With jewelled hands did point tlic way, 
Where many went of earth. 

And in her hands were costly pearls, 

While diamonds decked her brow, 

I know that Wealth was her lair name, 

And great for me her vow. 

The other angel, robed in white, 

Was gentle, pure, and mild, 

And priceless ornaments were hers, 

For Virtue o’er her smiled. 

She was an nugcl such a one, 

That tells us to do right, 

And goodness in her lace did beam, 

And Jeut to it a light. 

She pointed unto me the path 
The blessed Savior trod. 

And then I lirnily said, “ I’d try 
To be a cliild of Uod.” 

Then Lena spnkc no more to me, 

The secret I did know; 

It told me then why she was good, 

And why all loved her so. 

There are three paths for all to take, 

# An angel’s to us given; 

% If we will make the wisest choice 
We shall all meet in Heaven. 

Ax me T. Shaw. 


MARRYING A FORTUNE. 

BY ELIZA C. HUGHES. 

“ TIs distance lends enchantment to the view." 

I * pOME, Claud, to my room/’exclaimed Vir- 
\J ginia, “ and I will show yon the most exqui¬ 
site diamonds and pearls you ever saw. They were 
presented to me by Mr. Almodc, to grace my bri¬ 
dal eve with their*brilliancy.” 

After they had entered the room Claud seated 
herself by a window, while Virginia brought a 
casket., and, taking from it a diamond bracelet, site 
clasi>ed it around her arm; then clasping the folds 
of her dress with a handsome broach, she careless¬ 
ly twined the pearls amidst her brown curls, and 
bending forward, she exclaimed, 

“ Look, Claud, are they not superb?” 

“ Beautiful,” she exclaimed, “ and will admira¬ 
bly become your dark, flowing tresses, which need 
no ornament to enhance their beauty.” 

“ You know, dear Claud, Mr. Almond has an 
immense fortune, and I shall be decked as a prin¬ 
cess, hereafter, and enjoy all the ease and elegance 
of a fashionable life, with every luxury and pleas¬ 
ure surrounding ine. O, Claud, how I will enjoy 
myself; you wish tnc happiness, don't you?” 

“Most assuredly, I do, and earnestly hope you 
may never regret this, the most important step you 
may take during a lifetime. But oh, Virginia, how 
cau you thus trample upon the affections of Ernest, 
so noble and intellectual as he is!” 

“Yes,” added Virginia; “but lie is poor, very 
poor, nothing but his profession to depend upon; 
aud it will consume a lifetime to make a fortune 
by it. You know my exorbitant love for gay at¬ 
tire, and the magnificence that wealth can procure; 
and I believe wealtli is the very font of happiness; 
at least I imagine it is so, and nothing short of a 
handsome fortune will content my aspiring love.” 

Virginia and Claud were friends from childhood, 
and every confidence was reposed in each other, 
without the slightest fear of treachery. It was no 
common friendship that united them—they loved 
each other and corrected one another's faults with¬ 
out giving offence. Claud Ellniorc had been so¬ 
licited to be her bridesmaid, and a few hours pre¬ 
vious to the marriage she glided into Virginia's 
room, and suw her seated near the easement, with 
her head bent upon her hand, apparently in deep 
thought, but, on approaching her, and bending to 
look in her lace, which was veiled with her long, 
glossy curls, to her surprise she found her in 
tears. 

“Not in tears, Virginia?” exclaimed Claud. 
“ Wliat means this weeping on your bridal eve? 
has sorrow so soon east licr sable garb over thy 
young heart? But perhaps they are tears of re¬ 
gret lor leaving home and friends, to dwell among 
strangers ?” 

Slowly she raised her head and tossed back her 
shining hair, and turning to her friend, with a sad 
smile, "she answered: 

“ Claud, I have been taking a cursory review of 
the past, and my heart dictates a different course. 
Oh!” passionately she exclaimed, with flushed 
checks and tearful eyes, “ liow every look, word 
and action are indelibly engraven upon my memo¬ 
ry ; and the more I try to forget, the more my 
memory reveals. How well I remember his noble 
nature, purity of morals, and doting fondness for 
myself; but I must have affluence; I could never 
be content to dwell in a cottage, and waste my 
beauty on the desert air; I wisli to meet the gaze 
of admiring eyes, and be the belle for a season. 
You, dear Claud, would be more congenial to Er¬ 
nest, as you do not love gold, or languish after 
wealth as I do.” 

“ Virginia,” responded Claud, in surprise, “ do 
I catch your meaning? Can you wed one who has 


not your heart’s host affections ? Is it possible you 
can be so mercenary? Imagine for a moment 
what would be his feelings if he knew that you 
wedded his gold and not himself. You must re¬ 
member a husband guards liis wife’s love with a 
miserly care. Pause, Virginia, and look upon 
what a precipice you are standing—one step, and 
you plunge yourself into interminable sorrow and 
wretchedness; then your heart will call in vain for 
a clear conscience.” * 

“ Cease, Claud, 1 can hear it no longer; you dis¬ 
tract me, and would persuade me against my own 
will to relinquish him; hut I sec no groat harm in 
wedding him for his fortune. It is true I do not 
love him as I should do, yet I intend being very 
happy; so what do you think of that, dear Claud?” 

“ That you will be very disagreeably disappoint¬ 
ed, and I fear, dissatisfied. It is wicked thus to 
sacrifice your heart for wealth; and l am sorry you 
do not prefer a mind that can sometimes soar 
above the paltry things of earth, and dwell in elys- 
iau fields of truth and phylosophy, which will ele¬ 
vate the soul. Such minds can enjoy an internal 
felicity, that casts a gentle sphere of confiding love 
arouud them.” 

“ Come, Claud,” continued Virginia, “you make 
me feel melancholy. It is time we should finish 
our toilets—the guests will soon arrive, and I must 
wear a bright smile for the sacrifice.” 

“ Virginia,” said Claud, in an earnest tone, “be¬ 
ware, and save yourself from such a mockery, ere 
it is loo late.” 

“ Alas, Claud, it is too late, now,” she replied, 
“and I believe my courage is equal to the trial;” 
and rising hastily, when the last fold had been 
placed in the rich lace veil, slie stood before the 
mirror admiring the elegance of her bridal robes. 
She was arrayed in white satin, over which was 
woven a snpurb white crape, confined about the 
waist with a girdle of the finest texture; her dia¬ 
monds dazzled the eyes with tlicir briliancv, while 
her pearls were displayed with admirable taste in 
her dark, silken hair. The bridesmaid wore her 
hair unadorned, save a few natural ringlets that 
fell gracefully over her well-formed shoulders. 
Both looked transeendentlv beautiful; but no one 
in that gay assemblage knew how wildly throbbed 
the heart of the fair young bride, when the minis¬ 
ter solemnly placed his hands upon their heads 
and blessed them. Virginia, turned a glance upon 
Claud, whose sad smile and look of pity sent a 
pang to the trembling heart of the bride, whose 
memory was busy in tlic past. 

Chapter II. 

44 Angelic was her lb m, her voice he thous'ht 
Toured more than human accents on the car." 

W HEN Ernest Merdith first met Virginia Lee- 
more lie was fascinated and won by her beau¬ 
ty, while in the meantime she showed him a de¬ 
cided preference, and particularly sufficient to keep 
him in doubt and uncertainty in regard to the 
choice she would make among her numerous suit¬ 
ors. In an unguarded moment lie proposed, and 
was coolly rejected, by her answering: 

“ You are poor, Ernest, and have nothing but 
your profession to depend upon. I want wealth, 
and must have it. Yet I would prefer you to all 
who have bowed before the shrine of love.” 

Startled, confused and surprised at her haughty 
reply, which was so stinging to liis manly pride, 
his cheek burned with indignation, and turning on 
his heel he strode from the apartment into the 
street, where the cooling air slightly allayed the 
wild ihrobbings in his temples. Alter traversing 
several streets, he at length stopped before liis of¬ 
fice door, unlocking which, lie closed it with a 
heavy clang, and groped his way to the table, and 
immediately struck a light for the lamp. Seating 
himself in a chair that stood beside the table, and 
resting his elbows on it, he bowed liis head in liis 
hands, and gave way to a fit of despair, and mur¬ 
mured, with his teeth pressed hard against each 
other: 

“ Virginia, Virginia, false-hearted girl, how 
could you thus lead me into such misery and ago¬ 
ny of mind ? Oh, that you could feel the one hull* 
my wretchedness, how quickly would you relent. 
But, alas, no,” he continued, with an impatient 
jesture; “it is folly to suppose one so mercenary 
lias any sympathy for friend or foe. She is more 
demon than angel! blit no, slie is too beautiful for 
a demon; but what is .site, then? A selfish woman, 
destitute of the finer feelings of the human heart.” 
As lie ceased speaking he raised his head, and an 
exclamation burst from his lips as lie beheld the 
reflection of his face in an opposite mirror. 

“Be a man, Ernest Merdith,'' he continued, 
and have done with such unmanly feelings. Look, 
was There ever such a change in so short a time? 
Why, I would scarcely know myself—so pale—and 
my eyes twice their usual dimensions. It is child¬ 
ish, more than folly, thus to give way to disap¬ 
pointment. Ah! what would I not give,” contin¬ 
ued lie, relapsing into a passion of tenderness, “ to 
claim another of those delicious moments or hours 
which I have spout in her charming presence. Nay, 
I would give the world if I had it, to recall the 
sweetest, happiest hours of my lifetime, when I 
fondly poured, in trembling accents, the love that 
thrilled my heart, into her willing and listening 
ear. But I will conquer this foolish repining, and 
be a mail again; and if she prefers smother, well 
and good; but I fear slie will regret this false step; 
yet she has been told of his intemperance, but will 
not believe it. Morning,” he exclaimed, as be 
heard the city clock strike two bells; and rising 
quickly, he extinguished the light, and closing the 
oflico door, lie slowly wended liis way home. Af¬ 
ter he turned the corner of one of the principal 
streets he met a party of three men, who had just 

made their exit from the-saloon, whom lie 

recognized. 

“ Hie—hie, Merdith,” exclaimed one of the trio, 
“what are you doing out so late, Mr. Morality? 
Hie—hie, not to see your lady love; my friend Al¬ 
mode spent part of the evening with her; but, hie. 
hie, you must excuse me lor nol introducing him 
to you, as he is your rival, and not presentable at 
present; hie, hie, Ernest, good nigli,t.” 

The trio passed on in a zigzag promenade to the 
hotel, where they were all ushered into Almode’s 
room, and promiscuously falling upon the carpet, 
they were soon lost in a deep sleep. 

George Almodc was neither handsome, nor yet 
homely; he had one of those faces that had marks 
of intellect and strength of mind; his broad, mas¬ 
sive forehead was an indication of genius, but it 


was dormant for the want of cultivation. Ho 
launched out into society with many bright and 
lively anticipations, without a friend or monitor to 
warn him of the dangerous fascinations of the 
world, and the thousand temptations that surround 
a young man of fortune. Soon after he came into 
the possession of Iris estate a numerous herd of 
summer friends gathered about him, who soon 
taught him the art of gambling, and the habits of 
dissipation. His burning thirst for liquor contin¬ 
ued to increase daily, until it became a passion so 
inwrought with Iris existence that self-control was 
seldom resorted to. After a season of wild, reck¬ 
less indulgence, his health was shattered and bis 
constitution broken, so that he was forced to give 
over from severe illness, that sadly impaired his 
general health. At length he concluded to try the 
efllcacy of the Bedford Springs; and after a tedious 
journey, he reached the scene of gayety and pleas¬ 
ure, whore a number of liis friends and acquain¬ 
tances had assembled, who greeted him with much 
cordiality. 

After a sojourn of a few days he observed 
among the new arrivals a being who was destined 
to influence the whole course of liis future life. 
He gazed upon Virginia Lecinore, entranced and 
delighted with her beauty and vivacity, which 
made her appear in his mind a divinity of love. 
He solicited an introduction, and became one of 
the most devoted admirers in her train. And he 
returned home with her to Louisville, where he re¬ 
mained until his bride elect could go with him to 
his home in the sunny South. 

It was after Virginia's return from the Springs 
that Ernest Merdith made his proposal, which she 
bad refused, ller mind was then teeming with the 
glittering prospects she had in view as the bride of 
the wealthy Southerner, and consequently she gave 
Ernest the unkind and unwomanly answer, which 
slung his self-respect to the quick. Ernest had 
scarce passed from the parlor and closed the hall 
door with a heavy clang, ere Virginia's eyes flood¬ 
ed with tears, and bowing her head in her hands, 
she wept long and uncontrollably. A feeling of 
dread and despair passed over her frame, and ris- 
iug from a superstitious fear, she retired to her 
room, where she seated herself in a sombre reflec¬ 
tion. After the space of a few moments had 
elapsed she heard the bell ring, and rising hastily, 
she bathed her eyes, and while re-arranging her 
etuis, a servant opened the door to say a gentle¬ 
man waited her in the parlor; and when she en¬ 
tered he met licr with a fond, beaming look, and 
a warm pressure of her tiny hand, which was not 
withdrawn from his clasp; ami seating her upon a 
sofa, he opened the casket of diamonds and pearls, 
that flashed upon her eager sight; and at the same 
time he murmured, in a soft, low tone, 

“ These jewels are for you, love; and how well 
they will become my beautiful bride, who will be 
mine ere another week has sped.” 

The evening before the grand marriage fete was 
to come off, a number of gentlemen were careless¬ 
ly lounging about the reading-room in the Gault 
House; some were reading, and others discussing 
the subject of the last political canvassing, while 
others were indulging in a bit of gossip. Apart 
from the rest sat two gentlemen, one bolding in 
his bund the “ Louisville Journal,” from which 
he was reading a marriage notice of a dignified, 
intellectual looking Kentuckian, whose noble brow 
and well-formed head indicated a man of genius 
and deep thought. 

“ Well, Courtland,” exclaimed tlic gentleman 
holding the paper, “ here is another of our acquain¬ 
tances married and left the city, and she is one of 
its noblest daughters, well worthy to be the wife 
of so distinguished a gentleman; and I presume 
by to-morrow evening we shall lose another, Miss 
Lecinore, who is so noted for her personal charms. 
What, do you think, Fred, isn’t that a grand 
match? and how fortunate she is to win the south¬ 
ern millionaire!” 

“ No,” responded the gentleman appealed to, “ I 
think it an unfortunate and lamentable affair. 
•She does not love him—merely marrying his for¬ 
tune—and ho is a gay, reckless fellow, unlit to 
guide or prelect the happiness of a fragile beauty. 
Appearances seem to be everything in the eyes of 
the world; while congeniality of mind and happi¬ 
ness of heart are secondary considerations instead 
of primary, from whence originate so many ill- 
futed marriages; had Miss Lecinore accepted Er¬ 
nest Merdith, she would have possessed a prize in¬ 
stead of the blank she so eagerly grasps, and have 
saved herself from the sjjUndid liusn'y that will be 
hers with a being so intemperate. Boor, thought¬ 
less girl! she vainly imagines wealth the all of life, 
when, alas! il oftentimes brings misery aud unhap¬ 
piness, instead of pleasure; but she is another one 
in this great world who will have to learn by self- 
experience.” 

“ Is it possible,” asked llarry Spear, with a look 
of surprise, “slie refused Merdith, one of Ken¬ 
tucky’s first and most noble families, whom any 
sensible lady would be proud to acknowledge ? l)o 
you think he loved her?” 

“ Yes, only as such men can love; but you see 
be was no millionaire; and if liis profession had 
warranted him an iueome sufiieient to gratify her 
love of display, he would have won her long ago. 
She loved him once, that I am well assured of. 

“ llow is it, Fred, he takes it so coolly, if he 
loved her? I met him yesterday, and made some 
remarks about the wedding, but he answered me 
as calm and unconcerned as as if I had been speak¬ 
ing of a stranger, yet I observed a remarkable 
change in liis appearance, and consequently com¬ 
mented upon it, but he attributed It to a slight ill¬ 
ness.” 

“All, llarry, his native pride and sensitive heart 
suffer deeply under the guise of indifference, but 
he has disciplined himself to a rigid self-control.” 

“ Your maimer, Fred, would lead me to suppose 
you had met with the same fate, did I not know 
something about your attachment for a certain 
Claud Ellmore, your star of perfection.” 

Courtland, rising from liis seat, put an end to 
the conversation by replying, as lie was about 
leaving the room, 

“ You will excuse me, ns T have an engagement 
at half past eight to meet Merdith, who leaves the 
city in a few days, on professional business.” 

At the close of the above conversation a gentle¬ 
man rose quietly and glided from the room, lie 
had entered in the same quiet manner, and seating 
herself at the reading table, picked up the evening 
paper, with which he apparently seemed intent up¬ 


on perusing. Ever and anon ho would slyly raise 
his eyes to Courtland and his friend, who sat with 
their bucks towards him, and bending in a listen¬ 
ing attitude, at the mention of Miss Lcemore's 
name; Iris neither lip was pressed between his 
teeth, while a gleam of passion flashed from liis 
eyes, and dropping the paper from his trembling 
grasp, lie started to Iris feet, as if about to rush 
from the room; but, hearing a continuation of the 
conversation which alluded to liimself, lie quietly 
made his exit, without attracting the observation 
of those gentlemen to whom he was indebted for 
the unintentional revelation of Miss Lcemore's for¬ 
mer attachment, and the flattering unction that 
she married his fortune instead of himself. Hur¬ 
rying to the presence of Virginia, lie upbraided 
and accused her of intrigue and deception; but 
beauty iu tears soon excited his compassion, and 
all was amicably settled. 

Chapter III. 

44 Dead 8ca fruit tliat tempts the eye, 

But turns to nshes on tlic lips." 

A FTER their marriage, Mr. Almode returned, 
delighted with liis beautiful bride, to bis love¬ 
ly residence of Italian marble, the architecture of 
which was splendidly designed, and much admir¬ 
ed for its modem style. Statuary of various kinds, 
historical, philosophical, and national, were inter¬ 
spersed about the grounds in great uniformity. 
Shrubbery and flowers were set out in order, and 
with artistic taste, as well developed by the south¬ 
erners who excel in beautifying and decorating 
tlic grounds surrounding their dwellings. When 
Mrs. Almode was handed into her new, superb and 
magnificent mansion, slie munnered inaudibly: 

“ Here I shall reign with all the modesty of a 
queen. I have at last gained the height of my am¬ 
bition. Are all those elegant things mine?'' she 
would ask, with the delight of a child. “ O, lovely 
exquisitely beautiful!” she would exclaim, as Mr! 
Aliuode led her through the different apurtments. 

Seating themselves upon the satin folds of a di¬ 
van, he carelessly smoothed back her wavy hair 
while lie whispered in low, measured tones. , 

“ Virginia, love, did you marry the splendor 
which surrounds you, or my liumbie self? Come 
dearest, the simple truth,” he continued, as a 
strange glance gleamed from beneath his drooping 
eyelids, which caught her attention. ‘ ° 

“ George, can you give utterance to such a false 
supposition. Alas,” she continued, half playfully, 

“ lias the demon jealousy already full sway over 
your better judgment? It is needless to irritate 
yourself without a cause;” and pressing her pout¬ 
ing lips upon his brow, all his suspicions subsided 
into a feeling of tenderness. 

Virginia was painfully surprised at the unex¬ 
pected subject be pro posed, and assuming a play¬ 
fulness, she parried all attempts at a further con¬ 
versation on the subject he had selected. 

Two years passed away, which were to Virginia 
a scene of hilarity and pleasure. She sported from 
one gay scene to another, until she surfeited with 
gayety. Ail the luxuries and elegances she de¬ 
manded were showered upon her unsparingly. 

As time passed on, it gradually developed the 
true and natural disposition of Almode, who would 
have been a kind and affectionate husband had 
he been free from the influence of liquor, which 
enveloped his mind with the horrible realities of a 
temporary insanity during his indulgence; at 
length lie was a gambler, drunkard and scoffer. 
Deep grief was depicted on the beautiful lace of 
Virginia, who pleaded, in all the abandonment of 
sorrow, for him to relinquish the course lie was 
pursuing. 

At length he became more hardened, aud the 
tears of his wife was a thing of little consequence 
to him, and soon were unnoticed. Tims they con¬ 
tinued to become more unhappy; liis home was 
neglected for dens of dissipation, and his intem¬ 
perate habits assumed a commanding influence 
over him, which seemed impossible for him to re¬ 
sist. When Virginia attempted to influence him 
by her persuasive eloquence aud tearful eyes, he 
replied in a harsh tone: 

“ Come, madam, have done with these childish 
tears, and allow me to do as I please. Have I not 
given you a splendid home, and the comforts of 
wealth which you most desired? Now, pray,” he 
continued “ enjoy yourself, and allow me to do the 
same, without any more of this whining about my 
ruin.” 

Sick at heart, she gave up in despair all hope of 
reclaiming him, and tremblingly she waited the 
ruin which she feared was about to be expiated. 
Evening after evening lie left her to enjoy herself 
as best she could, while lie spent bis time- at the 
billiard table, or over Iris wine with u number of 
liis congenial comrades. Frequently lie would re¬ 
turn homo heated with wine, and angry with liis 
ill success in gambling, and addressing her in low, 
brutal language, ho would charge her us the cause 
of his disappointment. 

A bitter retort would sometimes rise to Virginia's 
lips, but she would check it immediately, by ap¬ 
pearing not to have heard him. 

Ai last lie returned home one evening in a state 
of maddened excitement from the gaining table, 
where he had lost nil 1 And, finding his wife, in 
the still hour of midnight, waiting with fear and 
anxiety his return, with tears streaming down her 
faded cheeks, she stood listening at Iris irregular 
footsteps as he ascended the hall stairs, and stag¬ 
gering into the room, he reeled towards her with 
a horrible oath upon his lips, angrily exclaiming:— 
“ Who told you to sit up for me, with those sick¬ 
ening tears always streaming over your face; now, 
take that, and let’s have no more such foolery.” 

And roughly pushing her aside, slie fell to the 
floor, where she lay bleeding from a severe cut in 
the temple, which fell upon the corner of the mar¬ 
ble stand, and from the effects of the wound, slie 
lay apparently lifeless, until her husband, who was 
completely sobered by fright, picked her up, and 
bathing her forehead, he staunched llie bleeding 
by aniiointing the wound with a healing lmlni, 
shrieking all the while, “ Virginia, Virginia!” un¬ 
til she recovered from her swoon, aud languidly 
raising her aching head, she murmured faintly:— 
“George, George, what lmve you done? and O, 
heavens! has it. indeed come to this?” she pressed 
her aching temples between her hands, and sobbed 
in bitterness of heart. 

Alas! her vanity had truly ensnared her; and it 
was thus her dream of wealth ended. Degraded 
and insulted by one whom the laws of God and na¬ 
ture demanded him to shield and protect, ller 
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her in the morning, as shc intended to leave in tlie I™ , flc(l t0 ° soon f or him to mark the strik- His eyes brightning, and making an effort to 
first packet. leave m tlie mg; change a few years had made upon my person, raise himself, He continued: 

When left alone, she gazed about thc room with h^rr?^ that my best hci,1<is “ Bend near me, dearest,and give me .your hand; 

a shudder of fear, as she thought of her lonelv « a . , , . „ X am weak, very weak. Ah, Virginia, this moment 

condition, neglected and deserted hy her husband. uriiSl? I r< l? husband, my dear, said is worth all my past life; what means this, my 
She sank back on her seat, and lier trembUng^pi fleve it^'Rcad it.” 1 ^ postraark leads mc t0 be " strength /ails—can you forgive my ill-treatment, 

for assistance and protection! ^ Eagerly breaking the seal, Virginia exclaimed: “ All,” she softly replied, and perfect quiet was 

turned to the home of her happy childhood^ And ^ r ? m our tami Jy P] l > TSlcum >* lw writes my ordered by the doctor, as necessary to his rc- 

the next morning she bade adieu to the sem^es dangerously ,11 and earnestly begs to covery. 

with which she Bad promised herself so much was^isS After several days had elapsed he was conva- 

pleasure when she came there. fraust SartTmmediaSw^iion^ ,esccnt ’ but lma,,I ° t0 leavc lds a l> a «'neut. Vir- 

Alter a few day s journey she arrived in her na- duty calls^ and I mu*t iro ^Scnd Phil to see if riJoro ginia continued unceasingly to watch over him, 
tive city, and entering a carriage, shc was soon i s ^ ? boat for NcTori^ whispering consolation, ami admonishing him to 

set down at the home of her parents. Soon after W hflo I iret mv tliimrs narked ” m ba tc ’ look to a higher power for a resignation to his sad 

her arrival she despatched a note to Claud Ell- * , . k 7^! ! , , , misfortune. 

more, who, being an invalid, was unable to go out, . was despatched to the levee, and the first Months passed, and still found him confined to 
but requested her immediate presence. In a few P oat ho caught sight of was the Quceu City, pour- the same room, and when he did go forth he was 


I>UM. AZ icngtn rnc niscasc came to a crisis, ana an(l Mr an(1 \ £ . Courtland returned home nleas- 
!™‘ hi. patient with hope linger- ^an.l 

wonld^ wo 1 -l\ aiUC * a,K \? vcr . aa( an 1 °. n bc the astonishing reformation of Mr. Almode, who 
imr unon hT^ wfitrbwVi^Prp!‘l WnSt ’ and look - continued true to his promise, and became an in- 

^Tle fever abates slight,/-” ' . anr^sev^n^^co^ 

cur rmatiou ofagambflug aaddi - ipatud 

from his brow, and bending forward, she pressed __ 
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her in the morning, as shc intended to leave in the 
first packet. 

When left alone, shc gazed about the room with 


her arrival she despatched a note to Claud Eli- wm » ‘ get my rmngs pacaeu. misfortune.' . 

more, who, being an invalid, was unable to go out, . was despatched to the levee, and the first Months passed, and still found him confined to 

but requested her immediate presence. In a few P oat ho caught sight of was the Quceu City, pour- the same room, and when he did go forth he was 

moments Virginia was with her friend. in £ forth volumes of smoko from her chimney maimed for life. 

“ Did Mr. Almode come with you, Virginia?” t0 P s * Hoarding he^ he inquired for the captain, .... - .... . 

“No,” she answered, turning her head aside wb p was pointed out to him, and stepping forward It was evening—a sweet, voluptuous, southern 

with confusion; “ I have come home to stay.” with hat in hand, he said: evening—and the rays of a golden sunset were 

“What mean you, Virginia? not separated I <f Tou be dc captain of dis boat, sir? sparkling upon the plated window glass, while the 

hope. les, do you wish to hire on her, Mr Darkey ? heavy silken curtains were carelessly thrown back 

“Even so, dear Claud; he deserted me, and I , No, for dc goodness massa, I wants to know to admiA the bright rays; and seated near the 
know not where he is. I have labored to reclaim w . lr she gwine to, for my young mistress am glowing casement were Virginia and her husband, 
him from the terrible, loathsome curse of intern- p w J ne to New Orleans; her husband am sick and inhaling the sweet, perfumed air, which rose 
perauce, which is wasting and destroying his she wants to be dar right now.” from the exquisite flower-gardens and iadened 

whole life; and at last, with the sin of gambling he „ X el1 your mistrCi ? s wo arc off 1,1 half an hour.” fruit trees. 

lias brought about his own min. YoS well know , He deucc, you wilt bc off dis boat in New Or- « Look Gcoroc ” exclaimed Mrs Almode a. 
I would not have forsaken him in misfortune had ' ca "V" 7 7" °Ji r ’ "; hy d ° Lor’ how she run so shc J^cied hU easy chair ™arortlmvWndw and 
U ^; a 7?7^ 1 ' 0r . mU , t ° Have rcmainocl.” m» ^Ting |o the s7nf“dM “ver sro an^ldng 

DCiUCst Vngima, ict uo fnuit ot your own .. . .. ■. r . go eloriouxly bcuuliful as von splendid sunset? 

cause the separation ” feelingly responded Claud; 7, l ?.an° n th , C Seethe «ol.len tinted clon,l fow"ng . S clf in a s Iver 

as he gazed u|>on Virginia with hopeless rceret, she ml 1 , f r . an ll0ul > *° awa > w,th >«u, call a hack, „ ” d i.;.!:..,, fol . a mom „ n 7 bv fN 

Ipro-admonisKed you, “ d c b "^n?Uo“ S8 d °" 11 M 8 °°“ “ P° ssiblc ’ motion’, the sun’s dWt O, how lieautifal 

hut ihc inflexibility ot your leply taught me that << r u .. . . the s'kv looks, and nature in her youthful »rn.ri» 


it was useless to resort to any more pleadings, I fetch hei down, massa as soon as dis nigger how surpassingly grand she is 
and thus Ileft you to act your own pleasure and ( ' an ’ and darting up the wharf with Ihc speed of 77, • , b ,,, 

I am deeply grieved that /our dream of haupiness ?“ a , 1 ' ro " , - 1,0 hailcd a «''»man, and jumping on be- ' Beautiftd indeed, ’ tmswcrci 
should and in a disappointed illusion.” 11 * hind, ho pointed the driver where to stop. a tender smile; end I think. 


hind, he pointed tl 
In a few minute 
took leave of her fan 


“ Ah, Claud,” said Virginia, looking up sadly, took leave of her I 
while traces of sorrow were upon he?checks, “ I 7r mde cheeks 
was a wild, giddy creature at that time, acting the tint c rninl? 
from impulse, and too thoughtless to look upon the mted ?n much 
future in any other light Imt that of a golden one, <. ou id be Enter 
which would ever yield thc joyous gaiety of plea- vevaiice ivas'nro! 
sure. Alas! how little I dreamed my mercenary not lose time ^n i 
marriage would react so bitterly upon myself. “ A,,, v 


could be. Entering the port at midnight’ \i con- ,ife > aT } d tbo comforts which surround us. And some 7)roofiI‘''of^‘advanccnun'fl‘so^ 
veyance was procured for her, so that she might >™ r ldb '‘“.X.ff’ U ' Ov0l ' g0 ’ aud for stantial improvement around us. Our ?cal and ar- 
not lose time m 1 caching hei dying husband. ‘ v ’ tificial wants are all supplied, or may be supplied, 

Once more Virginia entered thc wide avenue (tT Ah, Virginia, l'csponded lie, moved to tears, hy the able hand of industry. We may lie tolci, 
that led to their beautiful residence. With fear I would ask you again and again to forgive my however, that if wc would consult the Blue Book 
and trembling she cast a look up to thc window, cruel, uukmd and brutal language towards you. ofCivilizalionweshouldcbangcourfavorableopin- 
where a half light and shade tremblingly glimmer- Dearest, your own gentle kindness and attention ion as to the progress of societ 3 r . We are not lin¬ 
ed from the sickroom. Passing familiar objects t° W comfort lias saved your husband from the familiar with the contents of that famous volume, 
unheeded, shc ascended thc flight of marble stairs c?]? , ) er s ruin and the drunkard s untimely grave.” and yet, admitting the importance and correctness 


lor door was thrown open and a noble looking 
gentleman entered, bowing graceful! v to tlie la¬ 
dies and bending forward took the extended hand 
ol'Claud. A sudden pallor overspread the coun¬ 
tenance of Virginia, and darting from the room, 
she passed out the hall door before Claud could 
raise her voice to recall her. 


Is it, can it be?” lie exclaimed, and avoiding 
her name, he continued, “ how sadly changed she 
is. I had not a distinct view of her face which 
looked so death-like, or perhaps I would have re¬ 
cognized her. Is she happy, Claud ?” said he in a 
touc so sad that it quite touched her sympathetic 
heart. 


ne oav 10 see nor. r *. .~T, , . . ,-’ .. . mamm* um.». iii.iiiiwiiu, Hum li/I- L.u iiv.m, Jigv.N, 

lened and closed without giving * miust 1°. e the nse of it. I liad told you a false- have been heirs to pretty nearly the same eom- 
uud. Entering, she moved tliroim-h i 00 * a <7 )0U l my t lc CI,y > niercly to test the plaints of hodv and mind as now. Their homes in 

:d apartment to the bedside where 8tn>1 [^ dl yoa y siflccuon; and the beautiful letter the wilderness of antiquity and in the polished ci- 
?<l the outlines of a fi-nire redinin**’ - Y<)a c l ^.F n nu bu .* P rovc( ^ . vou ' vdb,1 q t0 _ I ! c “ ties of to-day have witnessed about the same mar¬ 
ie in the rear sat two"watchers ah 1)i ani with your base, ungrateful husband. My tal passions, energies and actions. The only dif- 
from view hv thc fall of the cur- T? 1 *,/ 01 !, ab,10rrL * (l lts F lt wllcn X thought of the fercnce between us (which wo admit is great) lies 
his arms in the air and ravin**-like • 1UC 110 received; every hope died with- j a tj ic ever-extending sphere and power of human 

dream, he shrieked in a fit ofMcIi- b {I tJ ! L L 1 in 5, 1 c ? U n not a(,fioll > wliieli are, of course, in our favor. But, 


“ Noble girl, true and faithful friend,” cxelaim- 
crl Merdith, with the warmth of admiration, “it is 
useless for you to screen her misery, since votir 
truthful face explains all without the aid of words.” 
Suddenly breaking off the subject, he asked par¬ 
don for depriving her of the pleasure of reading 
the beautiful things contained in Courtlulid’s wel¬ 
come missive. “ By the hy, Claud,” he continued, 
as he re-closed the parlor door and returned, “I 
had forgotten half my mission; the letter accom- 


,.„ V |. r i F!!*m Lumv fi 11 ,,, st ‘ lc ’ m t en “ Let no temptations, however strong, turn you tual insight which perceives the diseases of soeic- 

‘ ' au1 .' n, ‘ lu from the right course, and our happiuess will yet tv can also propose thc remedy for them, and pos- 

O, George, she sobbed in uncontrollable agony, be complete.” ‘ s'ess the energy to adopt and carry them into exc- 

“ do not drive me distracted. £ cannot bear to lis- Dear reader, this is not all a fancy sketch. Come | cution. 
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they allowed me to fish near them, for they said I Original, 

must have blessed myself in secret , and that my late tut faiuys npmr«T 

kindness to the village priest had helped me on in mTn? ~ ‘ , 

Divine favor most wonderfully. One night the th S YV^\ ost a ? d best ’ 

waves _were high, and every rock had ns man Andatm ,™?* 
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that it fluug my hat into the sea; and in the at- Their soft voices swayed through the beautiful 
tempt to save my hat I fell in myself,—a distance And they nodded their heads with a pictty un 
of some thirty or forty feet, amongst loam and Wlulst waiting in wonder the Fairy’s Behest. 


regular CONTRIBUTORS. u T * , ‘ f „ From the* depths' of the sea like a radiant storT" ’ 

Fannie Stevens Bruce. H. A. Dwight, Dike the last rose of summer, From the billowy waves each ocean sprite 

Annif tiND E v A ?A F YA. i tVt'tp Wnl2n^ 1 was left Perfectly “ alone." Das met with her spirits of earth to-night; 

*«•«« wild ’ Geo L a.b1 L n D cu"™: I succeeded in getting ashore, and found my ££&?«"*> 

n amar Anne kermode, Thomas Fenton, friends vanished; they believed that the Evil One ten ’ 0111181 ’ t0 tae 1 8 " eaest ’ 

,JAMEsTwf McDekm°ott, CiiTrles Aokjda bad claimed me as his own, and it was a sin to There are lovers on earth, and their guard I would be, 

John It Walker, AnnieS. Lerand,’ save me against the Divine Will! However, I saved To shield them from dangers of earth or of sea; 

Li cv Wallace, Cn as. Wellington, myself, and they said they could not permit my blow, gentle zephyrs, low melodies sweet, 

j A CtSdy 8 ’ ellow, presence amongst them any more on such an ini- v llfl ; viole( . s * fragrantly bloom ’ncath their ieet; 

J. HartJ ikdy 1 n addei s Williams. )0rlant mission for were I to accomiviiiv tliniri Te stars, when they wander beneath your pale light, 

J. W. Turner, Musical Editor. tho riling *t«rZ Li ^ Seek ever to tremble more radiantly bright; 

- !,?,J J!,? If 1 ft l , 1 r °T 0<l ,hcu ; l >n "- And you. gentle Luim, my silvery-wingld iky, 

(lpuldict, aud with the otcr-plus they purchased Smile brightly upon them whilst love-words they say. 

EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. whatever else their families required. 

Back Ntmmsns of this volume can be had by those There are about 400 people here, (Gitalin Bay,) ™h“ roolJrt thS"^^yowme"ody 6 fl 0 ows 08ei 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time a |? cl (l,c, ' c wn f a small chapel for divine worship, Flow softer, and joyously, watei-spntes siu’g 
longer. all conducted in Spanish by one priest, and in And echo the music the blue-birds will bring;* 

- Genoese Italian by another, and in their absence Bring treasures, rich treasures from Nature’s domain, 

To Contributors.— We received a notice from Mr. on week days by an old woman who keeps a wine That a harvest of joy and of love they may glean; 
Elliott, stating that owing to alack of interest in the s *! opI I was requested to attend the ministrations ^ joys break around them as b-agrance at even 
p.oposed convention, by contributors generally, it is Of tins woman as she possessed peculiar power, * l0ate lrom the sweet hearts ol thc blossom* to heaven. 

thought best not to have it takeplacethis season. The 7 ,e y? u ’ d rc P ort,n y sanctity to the priest, _‘ 

noriee has got mislaid, or we should give it entire. 2* 1 ?, T&ST&SP* S ,"‘l ^- 


1 Like the last rose of summer,” 


^liriTv T ’ 0r ; v r ° uld g ; ve ! t entire *. , tions ** 0 , which attendance would be a complete Original, 

bliould Any of our contributors make it convenient cure from the satanic evil under which I had the THE MYSTERY OF LIFE, 

to come to Boston, we hope they will give us a call, misfortune to be laboring. All would not do— r tt com u n * * 

for we shall be giad to see them. condemned myself by refusing,Tdwlie^I Fomed’wonde “ p ^ruCetd"^ 

- --TT.. passed by the natives would cross themselves and -Fa;.',., f ^ 1 .! C f L A V'A' 


unfath- 

fsterics. 


«oe 7 i If v a J lv vr u 6) wuGucvLi i jl oraea wonders—deep, unravelled mvstcric? 
The Musical Casket, No. 6, has been published, [ctire^ I left this romantic nlacc and This was true when man first sprung into exis- 

and contains nine pieces of music, all for ten cents. romantic plawloi tent*, and his eyes opened upon a beauteous 

Copies can be had bv applying to the music dealer*. _ T N ‘ wol ; ld ’ composed of varied and countless elements 

3 3 8 8 ---each to his miud veiled m mysterious grandeur, 

Accepted.— “ An Incident of Travel “ Cousin Original. and unknown as to its properties, origin and cause 

Annie Forest“ Wouldst Thou have Me swear I “MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” of existence. As lie looked around upon a new 

Love Thee?”—“Flowers’’—“Man made to Laugh ” k4 1\/TAN’ made to laugh!” Of course lie was if « V ^ y *? n< * beautiful as his own uncor- 

The World for Sale Bird Music To an M toughing wAican to beTapP.v, ,o Toi,k 
Absent Brother”—“Welcome, Sweet Sleep”—“Ad- on l) nglit side, and gather the flowers in life's f or n-utb He saw rich and almost imnpnufrnhiP 
dress to the Summer Winds Lyrical sLzas 10 thScke^amid Sse'sh^dweft Th^feariess 

“Songs’’-“Esther of Craigielea The Maiden’s rul^btit^“lie Sromion* How I)easts of the forest, listening to the feathered 

Dream”—“Visit to Jamestown ”-“ Friendship ”— the sunrises above^he eastenihiU^ choir as their mingled anthems of praise swelled 

“Stars”-“Society’s Victim”-“Doubtful Aplio- birds sing in their wildwood homes while*storms Eden, and roiled up to the 

risms “ Violetta Dean ” is a beautiful story, which come but seldom, and soon pass away And when he gazed up from earth to 

: mnksg,ving N ight..-..MIuuie Chester^ is a flue of 'STSStfESS %£%Z°?E2E5 

- bright wings, while doubt whispers that God is un ^ ncl n turns, came in to spread out the Dmth and 

Declined.—“ To Frances Brown Reply to J. to pennit such seeming inconsistences in hi J soTasl^d “whence ? Whit^For Hi® 

A. C. O’Connor The Past »-“ Sitting in the gor- government. ^ From find R, f/ll HlVn J ? * HlS 

geous Sunbeams They call me Proud and Scorn- 18 Radiant day has departed in the And Oran fruit rliio tlwv /Al.. 


Original. 

“MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 


-uiuu uunii Oj/I Ullg JI11U UiVlfi- 

tcncc, and his eyes opened upon a beauteous 
world, composed of varied and countless elements 
each to his miud veiled in mysterious grandeur, 
and unknown as to its properties, origin and cause 
of existence. As he looked around upon a new 
creation, lovely and beautiful as his own uncor- 

Ninh'fl imiurinoHrm wlior viiritl „x* 


some, Sweet Sleep”— “Ad- * ,,v ' '“I* 111 gamer me riowers in file's f or rrut h He saw rich and 

is”—“Lyrical Stanzas”— fiarm^mes^ 10 thickets, amid whose shades dwelt the fearless 

aigielcaThe Maiden’s rule, l)tu the cxceptim^ How glor1ou^v''b igli < t l> . Ca - tS °f, ,he forest, listening to the feathered 
sstowu « Friendship »_ the s ’ un rises abovc P thc hi h^ i„wSnH v 5S5E a l t ! 101 !' mm S lcd anthems of praise swelled 


Declined.— “ To Frances Brown Reolv to J 
A. C. O’Connor ”—“ The Past “ Sitting to the gorl government. ° ... soul'rm>3 CmGod Bufall SS t His 

SfiS&fSliS tefoSupremeArchi- 


ship’s Souvenir “ MidnightI can Forget”—“I ascends to her thironcTn the'‘cloud's'.“ 'Aroundlicr w n „u ri I®" fr01 , 11 thc B“<}. el1 of Men7 he gradually 

«-r&-®ai 2 sss» saa rrr r ^ M 

AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. And thus it is with the human heart The n.>ht supcrnatu |’ al > aad ’. g ivin S a separate author for 

T\URING a stay in Gibraltar I amused myself of sorrow brings out the stars of faith, and peace ncn!*Ld ti k> a d,s . tlll( k t causc for . evc tT effect, he 
1 / occasionally by fishing with the rod and bait, and hope; for in the “night only can fnendlv l? nail i-? f ua .!£ rc Wlt . h a multitude of 

aud as there are various methods of fishing in dif- stars shine." Powers, too, of whose existence we n! llf e tl ? I f* * a n - lkst { camc ^ nidu - 

ferent countries, I looked out for the most success- wer c before unconscious, are developed. Promises h!IX ?'?5 A 1IS , mind ? a , nd ^? ld ll,m 111 darkness. He 
ful and indefatigable fisher; bv whose experience gleam like jewels on the sacred nno-e wiiii!^ uid lost the knowledge, the accumulation of which 


Original. * 

AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


.iuva uo umic uic vjinuus memous 
ferent countries, I looked out for 


liuuiiummtu lcngin,—iago—a British Ana, again, every cloud has a silver lining and „ T • . , 1 mwi wiumon 

Spaniard, or in then* own language of appellations, hope follows quicklv in thc footsteps of desnair nnd inv ®» ted th ® niost tnvrnl occur- 

a rock scorpion;" and every native of Gibraltar, We were made to be happy, and E fii-mly believe* elous and preternatuni 1 . He 

high or low, rich or poor, bears this very euphonc- in this bright world of ours, there are more smiles Kji mt ° p ^ odi P°^ but evcn 

oils title. than tears- more iov than «ormw u L \\ v! dieamed oi things that never existed. 

He was a small, muscular, wiry little fellow, his sadness anil mirth arc strongly blended. That the w w£ mimU Sld °i bccail } c tbo news depot, 
face covered with a black stubby hair, and every fair child, weary of its play, lays its sunnv head ^, U , (U > dlt5po8ed *? Guilty, listened to the 

evening at moon-rise he was out upon the beetling on its mother's arm, and closes^ its blue eves for- advcnlllres 9 1 some disciple of knight 

and overhanging cliffs with his fishing-rod; and ever; that the lonely orphan weeps and wiU not be i hl f.. c ^ mi : ade ‘S who delighted 

tins was a long sapling, from which hung a tre- comforted; that our cherished hopes and plans are U I eonflirt with monsters; or of 

mendous line of thin wliip-chord, necessary from disappointed; that fierce storms beat around us clairvoyant seer, who revealed the future; 

the great distance of the rocks to the surface of the ail d wliat is bright seems obscured in the lomr still ® oluc nndmght wanderer, who had met face 

water. One night (my first,) I prepared to accent night of despair! U t0 . face , a 9 d con^rsed with ghost, hobgoblin or 

puny my friend—lie furnished me with rod, line and But look again, mother; thv an< r cl bov is ban spillt n a l ingilt-walker; or the description of some 

ltaiis-the latter were razor toh, gathered a few py. No sorrSw wiU ever '.JlSp fe taSrtSftST LI f ^^T l /t“ Tisi,fr * f hc 
days before, m order to give them a certain deli- or temptation lead him to sin. 1 Sad orphan thv a departed lncnd. ITius superstition 

ciicy, and a peculiar flavor f and having rewarded Heavenly Father cares for thee. He will efuide I^nnnS?ViToIS? ^ gmduaHy led the intellect 
lus exertions to make me a fisher of the Med iter- nnd guard and raise up friends to cherish thee a "d at ieugtJi to find out an approxuna- 

rancan, his attention to his pupil was unquestion- ail d love thee. The sun of prosperity will rise ! 10 m^° tbe Drutli, and to attempt to remove thc 
able His priest said it was no harm to teach a again. The storm will pass away and rainbows , v v , 

heretic the art, provided it was done so religious- arch the brightening clouds. Despair will vanish ogKvSi ilrl advanced and enlightened age 
} y f ! n before the dawning light, and her dusky robes be tl l iereare I ^w things, if any, that we 

The night came for the anticipated sport; before gemmed with bright and morning stars. 7 thoxoughly understand. Wo see a bright flash in 

adjusting his tackle he arranged mine, placed me Then Ictus lookup, and with “Excelsior " for ri^ ht01 m-tlriven clouds, and call it lightning; 
on a rock and ordering me to hold the fishing-rod our motto, bravely and cheerfully act our part in ™!«tK Ct ! e J 8:lv . e pcldsfrom the artillery of the 


lucre was more aiscipiine and mystery we ao tins—if we gather up the stray sunbeams iV*. V J \>y , lll » noaiing 

about this novel attitude than was necessary; but and bind them into golden sheaves the shadows !rf’ liaS somctllm g connected with its existence 
he surprised me not a little when ho gave me a sign which darken our pathway will vanish which we cannot plainly account for; each joyous 

" b “: b follow-thc rod in one hand, he “The Ji i. a,L ^ 1 “^ fTi 1 *" J lG may puzzle 


wlin-h I was to follow—the rod in one hand, he 
stood erect and crossed himself! expecting me a 
Protestant, to do likewise! I refused; he insisted 
nnd I refused again. However, he said that I 
should catch no fish. We both tried, and in a 
short time he had quite a basket full and I had 
none I He saw that I looked a little surprised, and 
taking pity on me, he crossed himself for me, and 
invoked a blessing from the Virgin Mary upon my 
labor! All would not do—I was not successful — 
he made another manouvre on my behalf, but’to 
no purpose, and then gave me up forever, telling 
me I should become a Roman Catholic, if I wanted 
to be a fisher, or in fact to be anything; and that 
a curse attended the efforts of a heretic, and that I 
should not accompany him again, for by dom** so 
lie could hope for no success, and his family would 
starve I 

This was as good as ex-communication, for I 
found whenever I wanted to fish every peasant 
would shift his place and leave me to myself hid¬ 
ing their baits, afraid of some influence crossing 
their success; however, shortly after, I became so 
persevering that I was a regular attendant, and 
caught a few. I gave my friend a shilling, which 
he was half afraid to accept! My fortune was im¬ 
proving, and as they took this to bo a good omen, 


The night will he filled with music, 

And thc cares which inicstthc day 
Will lold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 

Clara Eaizabeth. 

Original, 

THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


T HE days of our youth, 
Of candor and truth. 


How swiftly they hasten away; 

But sweet memory clings, 

Aud loud halo flings 
Round our boyhood with glittering ray. 

Remembrance oft traces 
Thc brig]it happy faces 
Where we roamed ever happy and gay; 

Like landmarks they stand 
On far-distant land, 

From which the world hurries away! 

When we turn to the past 
And a glance fondly cast 
On all our young pastimes a train, 

’Mid the hurry and strife 
Of a wild erring life 
We live in our youth once again! 

Frank W. Potter. 




insect sleeping in tlic breath of morn may puzzle 
us to tell the part it occupies in the vast universe 
of God. 

Man is bom and lives in mystery. An invisible 
power withdraws thc vital spark, a mass of day 
lie slumbers in the tomb, then crumbles to dust 
and we say he is dead, but we know not liow or 
why. And it is perhaps better that there is a cer¬ 
tain portion of mystery encircling thc world of 
matter and life around us. It contributes to ren¬ 
der existence agreeable and desirable. If every 
object on which we gaze could bo thoroughly un¬ 
derstood at first sight, all its beauties seen, aud its 
wise adaptiveness to its Author’s design, one 
g’lance would suffice for an age of vision, and then 
there would be nothing to draw our attention, to 
j^est our hearts, or employ or delight our intel- 

Where would be our themes of conversation, 
that now animate the social circle; where would 
be our literary works, the teachers of thc multi¬ 
tude; thc lovers and contributors to the discover¬ 
ed truths of science; where would half thc present 
pursuits of life be then? Banished from existence 
as useless, superfluous; and only thoso pursuits 
would remain which contribute to the animal part 
of man s nature. For, give the mind nething to do 
but drink in, without an effort, tho beauties and 


the truths of nature, and we cau conceive of Tm 
need of an intellect, a reasoning faculty, or a dis 
criminating judgment. For we know that the en" 
nobling pleasures of an intellectual beintr are 
fruits of action, not inertness. S tn ° 

We are here for advancement in wisdom and 
enure absence of mystery would prevent growth 
of mind. Man would never take a step in tha 
march of progress were there no mysteries to in 
vite his search. For we know that when the mind 
becomes even impressed with tho belief that S 
knows all , it ceases to advance. And as Iona- ns 
that presumptive opinion continues, it remain* 
stationary in the field of knowledge, and eneriv 
sleeps for want of an object to attain. ner gy 
And, perhaps the mystery of this life never will 
be entirely unveiled, notwithstanding the antiei 
pated progress of the future, and the successive 
revdanons of science. For, even in tho wisdom of 
God, its Author, is a mystery unfathomed, unlim¬ 
ited and ommcicnt. And we may justly infer that 
he mystenes of the Christian religion will nevej 
be fully removed in our present state of existence 

out its ro?f"° n Wltb ° Ut my / tery is ^ tcmpIe with¬ 
out its God. Alvaro F. Gibbens. 

Written for the Waverley Magazine. " 

FRIENDSHIP. 

encnS.- me fr ° m W and P rotect from my 

T REALLY know no word that is so much abused 
X as the word friend." As soon as two people 
pass the bounds of mere acquaintanceship they 
call each other friend; not that any particular 
friendship exists between them, but that they sim¬ 
ply know each other. Mr. A. has met Mr. B twice 
m business transactions, and once on a river steam- 
b ® at » t^ e next tim e he speaks of Mr. B he savs 
• My friend, Mr. B.;” or, if addressing him, “How 
do you do, my dear friend?” Yet thl friendship 
oving Mr. A. would not scruple to “ cleverly and 
Icga ly over-reach his dear friend, Mr. B. Sit is 
all nght then. > 

Another example: Mrs. C. has met Mrs. D four 
times, and been to visit her once. Of course they 
are fnends-of course they kiss each other on 
every steamboat landing, railroad depot, and street 
corner they chance to meet. But when distance 
separates these friends, how one will conemptW 
ly speak of the paint she kissed off her deal- friend's 

check; and the other of the silver-plated false teeth 
her dear friend wears. 

Such is every-day friendship. The men shake 
hands, tho women kiss, and thc romantic write 
long letters full of friendly epithets, while not one 
of them really cares anything for the other. True 
friendship! Ah! who can estimate its value? It is 
priceless, for it would sacrifice all on the altar of 
devotion. 

True friendship! Oh! who has not yearned for 
it, believed in it, and sought it with bitter disap- 
pomtment. How many are there not, even now 
sighing for a friend, a friend at all times, a friend 
when the sun shines, and a friend when the skv is 
dark,—a friend “ even unto death." 

Oh, friendship, true friendship, is a holy thing! 
more lasting, more beautiful than love. Every 
one seems to sigli for and seek it, and but few finds 
yU a ? d we find ourselves wondering the reason. 
Wc do not see that it is oftentimes our own cau¬ 
tion, our own suspicion that freezes and destroys 
the opening buds of friendship; yet such is fre¬ 
quently the case. There is no greater enemy of 
friendship than suspicion. The suspicions man 
will never have real friends, even within the circle 
of his own hearth. If he be rich, of course he wUl 
have money-worshippers, and hosts of individuals 
whom he knows, and styles friends. If poor, no 
friends of any description, for, in both cases, when 
the true friend approaches, he will be met by the 
dagger of suspicion. Who has not felt it? Who 
lias not approached one whom he would make his 
friend, one towards whom he feels friendship, and 
been met with that which hath made him turn 
away with wounded feelings and coldness in his 
heart ? Alt! it is very bitter to test the friendship 
of your supposed friends and find it valueless. 

Yet there is friendship in thc world, true friend¬ 
ship. “ Seek it and ye shall find it." Act honestly 
by your companions in life. “ Do unto others 
even as you w ould wish they would do unto you," 
and you will find yourself at length reposing un¬ 
der the sheltering tree of friendship. Its growth 
may be slow and timid at first, but encourage it 
and it will become a “ goodly tree." 

James W. McDermott. 

Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

ALONE. 

I 5M alone, all alene in the gloaming to-night, 

Gazing idly on thc blue skies above. 

And I read, as I look o’er God’s star-lettered book, 

Of a beautiful, beautiful love! 

For I sec those bright orbs, flashing goldenly bright, 
Reach out tlicir white arms to each other, 

As il each one would press, w ith a teuder caress, 

Its heart to the heart of its brother. 

So, ever, all over the universe broad, 

Is love in a million veins tingling; 

Grandly forth swells the by mu, ne’er discordant nor 
dim, 

Of myriad lovers meeting and mingling. 

And I think, that, perchance, on thc green earth I 
tread— 

’Tis no matter where—tho All-Seeing, 

With an eye that ne’er sleeps, ever watch and word 
keeps 

O’er the twin of my soul and my being. 

And I dream of a time, in thc far Future hid— 

Though still it flics taunting and scoruing— 

When love’s bliss shall be mine, aud I wait the sweet 
time 

As the longing earth waits for the morning. 

When it comes, like the tones of a seraphim’s lyre,' 

My soul shall lean God-ward to listen, 

Ann. up-catching thc song, bear its music along, 

While blue eyes with huppy tears glisten. 

Andrew Downing. 


.. • On a winter’s night, when tho moon 

shone bright, and tho snow was crested o’er, with 
a maid as fair as soraphs are, I slid from a hill 
down lower. Ere w r e reached the place (like a 
horse on a race,) our swift-gliding sled careened; 
and, with tresses fair, streaming back on the air, 
sweet Mattie went eend over eend. 
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Written for the Waverloy Magazine. I 

WEARY. 

H OW gladly, obi how gladly, 

Dear love, I’d lay me down, 
lie 1 . eat li the church-yard willow, 

With its autumn leaves of brown; 

For the aching and the beating 
In my heart is never still; 

I would go and sec the loved ones, 

GentleMay, and baby Will. 

There are shadows in the church-yard, 

And I love to see them there, 

Love to feel their icy coldness 
Falling down upon my hair; 

And I think, oh! often, often! 

What a sweet and quiet rest 
Shall be mine, love, shall be mine 
In the mansions of the blest. 

I shall cross the gloomy valley 
With a lirm and steady tread, 

Ever hoping, ever gaining 
On the light that shines ahead; 

For I’m weary, weary, weary, 

And my heart will not be still 
While I go to join the loved ones, 

Gentle May, and baby Will. 

Sarah J. Wing. 


two years, and when the time came for them to re- Where the rude dance was held, or war-song rose, dice than a rough skin. How to get him into 
turn he came alone. Annie had died in sunny The scene is one of plenty and repose. his sleeping Apartment was the question. Salama 

Italy; and he had sorrowfully left her there, in the The quiver of his race is empty now, assured his master that “ Buehcct," or the lucky, 

land of poetry and song. After a year had passed Am^here%h^ Fn°the trale for that is Hi PP°’ s name > would follow him any- 

hc came and asked mo to bless him with my love; The vanished hunter scarcely leaves a trail?” where. One siae of the box. therefore, was taken 

and then I told him the secret of my life; and how, _ _ off, and out the poor frigiitencd beast walked, 

in my great love for him, I had nearly wrecked my . Though nought but a ruin, Jamestown will con- t Salama gave him his hand to smell, and he trotted 
happiness here and hereafter; and then I told him hnue to be the Mecca of Americans proud of tlicir i after his kind protector with a long, swinging, 


happiness here and hereafter; and then I told him hnue to be the Mecca of Americans proud of tlicir after his kind protector with a long, swinging, 
if lie could still love me I would be his. Then it cotmtry’s history—proud to claim as their own calf-like trot, tunning from side to side, while he 
was liis turn to explain; and he told me how lie d V s beloved shrine—this place where first the Old kept his head close to his master, staring about 
had loved me all the time; but, believing, from my ^ orld mct the New—where the first Indian was him like a frightened deer. 

treatment of him that I could not return the pas- inverted to Christianity, and she the sweet maid- He is about the size of a very large bacon hog, 
sion, lie had sought Annie's heart, and, though he en > Pocahontas, not alone the saviour of Smith, but only higher on the legs. From not having been 
had loved her, his first and deepest love was mine. a* 80 die saviour of the whole colony of Jamestown able to have a bath for six weeks or more, his skin 

4h/v» A i.L i _ _.... i frnm thn hor anvofTA lrinflrpH Iwwl ~ ,1 *_?_ _ i i_ 


for it taught me to crush the green-eyed monster— u P° n tho pictured past, and paint on Fancy’s pages off from it as 
jealousy. Lucy Wallace. the panoramic visions of three centuries; but I in fact, was nr 


On the light that shines ahead; Original. 

F A«rm7h"artwlHKbeTtin ^ S1T T ® JAMKSTOWN. 

While I go to join the loved ones, TU[OST prominent among the objects of histori- 

Gentle May, and baby Will. 1Y.L cal interest to a sojourner at the South is the 

Sarah J. wing. sito 0 f Jamestown, upon an island near the left 
bank of “the muddy James," about fifty miles 
OrigmaL above the union of its turbid waters with the deep 

fiOTTSTN ANNTTC TOUEST blue waves of the expansive Chesapeake. From 

lA/uoin AiYLYLTi xuiLLDi. infancy I had read with delight the romantic liis- 

E DWARD, I have just received a letter from to fy of Eastern Virginia, of her heroic Smith, and 
cousin Annie Forest, saying that she will be Ins beautiful savior, Pocahontas; of the flexible 
ire this afternoon on the last train. You remem- Powhatan, and his home at Wcrowocomoco, on 
>r I told you she was coming to pay me a visit green banks of the placid York; and most 


here this afternoon on the last train. You remem¬ 
ber I told you slic was coming to pay me a visit 


this fall, and, as you have never seen her, suppose earnestly and eagerly had I yearned for a further 
wc go to the depot and give her a welcome." acquaintance with that region, so rich in natural 

“ Certainly, I will with pleasure. But, Helen, is beauty and bewitching romance, 
she so very beautiful as I have heard?" Frequently had my dreaming fancy led me over 

Ah l that question. Why did my breath come *be victorious field of Yorktown, marking the dif- 
quick and short? Why did the blood shoot like ferent positions of the contending armies as there 
wild-fire through my veins? Surely I had nothing they met aud closed the tragedy of a long and 
to fear—and yet a terrible foreboding had entered bjoody war with the scene of a glorious surrender 
my heart. I could see it all now; but why had I 


to the superior prowess of heroes, whoso bravery 


not before, I asked myself. Why had I urged her badc P roud defiance to the chains of tyranny; and 
visit uovv? But she was already on the way, and oftcu bad 1 determined to make a pilgrimage to 
regrets were useless; so I hushed my fears and tlus and all its kindred stages, whose illustrious 
tried to forget the unpleasant vision which had actors now slumber beneath a soil teeming with 


risen up before me. 


blessings at once tho ripened fruit of their heroism, 


Wc went out together, Edward and I, under the and tho voices that proclaim most eloquently their 
autumn sunshine, to meet her; and I knew by tho virtues and their valor. Happy indeed was I to 
astonished look upon his face that she was even rca bzo my fondest anticipations by a visit to these 
more beautiful than he had ever imagined. I scenes > among the first of which was a trip to 
could not blame him for admiring her, for no one Jamestown. 

that ever saw Annie Forest’s sweet face failed to While sailing on the gentle bosom of the James, 
admire its loveliness. Then the struggle began. In fancy led me upon her mystic wings down the 
every walk or ride my brother Alfred was Annie’s ? te ?.P cra g 8 of antique time, to ages; ere the lone 
escort, and Edward mine, but I knew it was not Indian had seen the pale-face, or his loud war- 
my voice that charmed him now. It was not my w noop had burst upon any other than savage ears; 
step that sent the rich flush into his check, or the ere the white man s oxc had stinredau echo in the 
sparkle of happiness to his eye. I could not bear va st primeval forests, or liis voice had roused the 
it. I could not see another step in and fill the apprehensive Indian to a sense of danger. Then, 
place Iliad held so long; and, burning with jeal- undisturbed, they roamed through the boundless 
ousy, l determined to win him, if not by fair, then forests m pursuit of game, smoked the peace-pipe 
by unfair means. He had asked me if she was beside their council-fires, or paddled their birch 
beautiful. I lmd answered him yes, and it was cano ° 0 er the glassy waves of forest-shaded 
true. But was I not beautiful, too? She had a streams. . _ . ^ 

sweet, angelic face—mine was perfect in its form, But who has not indulged m feelings of deep 
but dark and haughty in expression; her eyes sympathy for that sad race? Reaching the Island, 
were of Heaven’s liquid blue—mine were dark and U P 011 . which arc found the last sad relics of a once 
dreamy; her pure white brow was shaded by nourishing colony, wc disembarked with feelings 


must leave thee,— 

“ Old monument of ages past, 

Lone champion hoar aud grey, 

Thy aged walls are falling fast 
To ruin and decay; 

A stranger gazes on thee now, 

With eyes bedewed with tears, 

And marks upon thy aued brow, 

The work of by-gone years. 

Thou standest not as thou hast stood 
In da) s long past and gone, 

Ere yet the storms of passing years 
Had swept i-bove thy form; 

Ere yet the ivy-vine had learned 
To bind thy shattered crest. 

Or swallow-bird to build on tnee 
Her frail and lonely nest. 

Long years have rolled above thee since 
Amid the wildwood glen, 

Thy ancient form was reared in times 
That tried the souls ofmeu. 

And sire and son and savage foe 
Since then have passed away ; 

But thou, though ruiued, standest now 
Majestic in decay. 

And where are nowthe few who reared 
Tliy form in other days, 

And made rhy humble aisles to ling 
With pealing notes of praise? 

I ask ye, woods and hills around, 

1 ask ye. where are they? 

And wood and hill give back the sound, 

‘ All, all have passed away.’ 

And thou, old temple of the cross, 

Art standing all forlorn, 

Here in thy death-like solitude. 

With none thy fall to mourn; 

The noble James is rolling by, 

The music of whose surge, 

When blended with the night-bird’s cry, 
Must be thy funeral dirge. 

Farewell, old time-worn sentinel, 

Lone watcher of the dead, 

And you, ye blooming wild-flowers 
That wave above each bead; 

Farewell! ye all may live to breast 
The storms of many a day, 

Ye know that with the things of earth 
Ye too must pass away.” 

James Hart Purdy. 


THE TRAVELS OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


ls from tho bark of a tree. His back, 
much more like a bit of an old forest 


oak than that of a water loving animal. It was of 
course expected that the moment Hippo smelt and 
saw the witter he would rush into it; but no—he 
merely went up to it and smelt it, as though he 
had never seen it before, and it was not till the 
Arab advanced himself partially into the water 
that Hippo would follow. He (like a naughty boy 
in the bathing machine at the sea-side) soon came 
out again, and was only persuaded to go right in 
by tho Arab walking around the edge of the tank. 
I-lippo then began to find out where he was, and 
how comfortable tho warm clean water was. 
Down he went to the bottom, like a bit of lend; 
then up he came with a tremendous rush and a 
vehement snorting; then a duck under, then up 
again, prancing in the water after the manner of* 
Neptune’s sea-horses that are harnessed to his 
chariot in the old pictures of the worthy marine 
deity. 

I never recollect to have seen any creatnrc, ei¬ 
ther man or beast, so supremely happy for a short 
time as was poor, travel-worn Hippo after his long 
voyage of so many thousand miles. Coming out 
of the water, Hippo smelt about for food; man- 
gold-wurzcl was given him, and mightily did he 
enjoy it. Like all young creatures m a strange 
place, lie kept close eye upon his nurse, and gave 
a peculiar half-bellow, half-cry when he went out 
of his sight, refusing food until his return. Eve¬ 
ning soon come on; Hippo retired to rest by the 
side of his faithful keeper, who, tho next morning 
reported, that whereas, on ordinary occasions, if 
ho coughed or moved, or made the least noise in 
the night, “ Jamooss" (the Arabic for hippopota¬ 
mus) would wake up and answer; the night of his 
arrival he slept a sound sleep, waking only at sun¬ 
rise for liis breakfast and his bath, which he again 
mightily enjoyed. 

His skin is now beginning to lose his bark-like 
appearance—it is getting soft and slimy, of a black, 
pinkish color, and lie promises to glow up into a 
larger beast than his fellow Hippopotami next cage 
to him, for “ Buchcet" comes from the White 
Nile, in which river the animal grows larger than 
those in the Blue Nile; from whence the two Hip¬ 
popotami now in the gardens were brought. 
Though tame enough to Salama, the Arab, Bu¬ 
chcet has a temper of his own which he can show 
to strangers. 

Mr. Pctlierick tells mo that Hippopotami are of 
a ferocious and dangerous disposition. They are 
not to be feared when the traveler is in a large 


golden curls—my locks were of raven blackness, °* involuntary awe. No trace of the city now re- T T TSLS OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. not to be feared when the traveler is in a large 
and my mirror had told me that by the side of An- ma iiis save the vine-covered ruins of an ancient ~1\ TR. PETHERICK, the English Consul at Char- boat, but they will follow with intent malicious the 
nic Forest I was a queen. brick church, aud a small brick house, which has lYL toun Sudan, Upper Egypt, resides at Char- smaller rowing boat; and they will make their at- 

Oue day Annie and I went off alone to a large been “ preserved for plantation purposes, but toun, a town of about sixty thousand inhabitants, tack in two ways, cither by rushing in a succcs- 
pond, about a mile away, to fish. On one side of w bosc vaults constituted the powder magazine of and during the proper season, takes exploring ex- ,s i° n °f springs or bounds, every ono of which 
the pond great hemlock trees hung their thick ot ber days and the prison-house of Opeehanea- peditions, for the benefit of science as well as com- brings one half of the body out of the water, and, 
branches over the dark wuters, and cast their n< ? u »b,> ^ ie mos ^ subtle chieftain of the Indian merce. In one of these expeditions he discovered when alongside, rise open-mouthed and endeavor 
gloomy shadows downward, while the other side b’lbe. ... . a vast lake, upon whose waiters it is not probable to carry off some on board; or by driving full 

was scarcely darkened by a single shrub or tree. What was then a peninsula is now an island; that man—white man certainly—had ever floated, speed under, and using their immense head as a 
Wc went along on the hemlock side and threw in and ^bc waters now cover a large portion of what The Arabs regarded this place with great supersti- battering-ram, strike the boat with such force os 
our linos. I should think we had been there for in former days was firm land. Near the old time- tion, and endeavored to persuade their master not to make her quiver from stem to stern. Mr. Peth- 
porhaps an hour when I heard a splash and honored church is the graveyard, but the inscrip- to advance upon it. He refused to listen to their crick has known planks knocked clean out of the 
scream, and, looking up, I saw Annie’s dress lust Rons u P° n the tombs of those bold adventurers, foolish fears and boldly advanced. The lake is full s id e of a boat, sinking her almostinstnntancously. 


saw her go down tho first time, then rise, then he stands m the theatre of so many celebrated in- made out to be a baby Hippopotamus, left alone The hippopotamus cannot bear to be cutoff A*om 

sink again into the water. I thought she would cidents. Hero was the New World involved in on a bank of reeds. The men jumped into the the water. On another occasion, one of the hun- 

never rise again, but at last she came up, aud, the night ot barbarism, but there were brave ad- water, and catching the little rascal in their arms, ters was tracking a beast that had gone inland; 
just as she was going down for the last time, im- venturers who came in a hardy little band of a brought him back to the boat. During this opera- the brute heard him, charged him, and, catelling 
polled by something 1 dared not resist, I sprang hundred men to reclaim it from its gloom. This tion he cried and squealed lustily, after the man- him bef ore he could get out of the way, tossed him 
inio the water and dragged her insensible form to htrlc band, subsequently swelled to the number of ner of our familiar porcine friends at home. He high up in the air, without, however, doing him 
the shore. I would not live over another such hvc hundred, with Captain John Smith at their was a baby, and for a hippopotamus, not at ail a any more bodily harm than frightening him out 
hour as the one which followed for a thousand head, were reduced by death to only sixty; but, fine baby; for lie was not much larger than a ter- of his wits, and nothing could induce the fellow to 
worlds like this—no, not for ten thousand. I although driven to despair, they were destined to ricr dog, and for good reasons certainly, being not follow hippopotami on shore on further night ex- 

thought lier dead, but tearing open her clothes I be relieved from their misery by the arrival of more than about two days old. Mrs. Hippopota- peditions. Thc } v make a fearful bellowing and cry- 

found a single warm spot around her heart, and, other settlers from England, until, in the year 162*2, nius luckily did not hear the screams of her infant, 1 1 }}& noise at night, often to tho traveller’s great 


ic shore. I would not live over another such ^ vc hundred, with Captain John Smith at their was a baby, and for a hippopotamus, not nt all a any more bodily harm than frightening him out 

aur as the one which followed for a thousand head, were reduced by death to only sixty; but, fine baby; for he was not much larger than a ter- of his wits, and nothing could induce the l’cllowto 

orlds like this—no, not for ten thousand. I although driven to despair, they were destined to ricr dog, and for good reasons certainly, being not follow hippopotami on shore on further night cx- 

10 light lier dead, but tearing open her clothes I be relieved from their misery by the arrival of more than about two days old. Mrs. Hippopota- peditions. Thc } v make a fearful bellowing and cry- 

>und a single warm spot around her heart, and, other settlers from England, until, in the year 162*2, mus luckily did not hear the screams of her infant, uig noise at night, often to tho traveller’s great 
■. last, when I had given up all hope, 6he muscles population reached four thousand. or there would have been a fight between biped discomfort. 

Iiout her face began to twitch and she drew a long What desolation now reigns where the accents and quadruped for the possession of the “little-—_ 

reath. “Thank God, I am not a murderer! 55 of the Saxon tongue were first raised to break the darling." OngtaaL 

a rat from my lips; and then taking her in my silence and gloom of this Western world. Here, Young Hippo was consigned to tho care of one thf hfpartto 

:ms, I carried her the whole mile to the house, 0,1 thc 30th of Jul ^» 1G1U » for the first time on the of Mr. Fetherick’s Arab hunters, Salama by name. v 

cut in and laid her on the bed, and then for four American continent, there came up from every This man brought it up with the greatest care,, WE have met, and we have loved, 

eeks everything was a blank. plantation representatives of the people, elected by and he lmd almost human affection. It is two When^ the inish*il‘t>ven?n^ C ame 

When I awoke to consciousness Annie was over 1 lcir sullrages to deliberate here in assembly upon years since this young nnimai was caught, and Xud the ii. e-dv bt i is Se 


ic, and when I asked her how long I had been 1,10 affaire of the colony. The bell from that old I has therefore been a long time 
icre, she told me with the tears streaming from I'burch tower pealed out its invitation to the peo- London, where ho now is. 


on his voyage to 


her eyes, how I had periled my own life to save I” c tno , C1 . - on 5, 
hers. And then her parents came in and loaded the General Assembly, 
me with carresses for saving tlicir darling’s life. I , lucre, m Ins pew, i 
shrank away from them all. for I knew I did not fpere Lord Delaware. 


pie of the city on the morning of the meeting of Mr. Pctlierick brought down on tho Nile with 
e General Assembly. him no less than four live hippopotami; this one 

There, in liis pew, sat Governor Yeardley, and alone survives out of thc number. Two of these 


ever I thought of him the terrible deed which I ,!? vc * H f r ? aro f tllc fa T u ? L 2 rd foil’s swam to the shore, and of course escaped. Mr. 
had almost committed flashed up before me, aud I Rebellion, and here lie uppiied thc tire and dc- Pctlierick ulso brought down the Nile with him no 
saw myself no better than a murderer. When he 8t royed the whole town. l ess than six of tiie curious birds, Balamiceps Hex. 

did come E was astonished at his paleness, and af- Almost three centuries have now passed away and four long cranes. Of these, two of the Bake - 
ter wards I asked Annie if he had been sick. s ‘ ncc place was first settled. Its history is niceps alone have arrived in England, and arc now 

u Why, Helen,’’ said she, “ ho has watched by written upou the first pages of that of our country, recovering their long and tedious voyage, 

you for the past ten days and nights, refusing to and one can scarcely realize, here, amid these when the first Hippopotamus, in the year 18JO, 
eat or sleep except when wo forced him to. He r °lics and rums, that so much of the romantic bus was fiC nt to England from Egypt, he was provided 

has suffered everything." taken place upon thc spot, since then how many with all sorts of creature comforts; an army of 

I could hardly believe her words, for, if what she great changes have occured. The hunting•grounds cows and goats accompanied him, to afford him 
said was true, then he had not lost all affection for uf l’owliatian and his kindred are now 4 tom by milk; he had a huge portable bath to bathe in, 
mo. But I could not think of that now. It was jov the ir011 of tb e Saxon s plow, — and, in fact, travelled en prince. His fortunate re- 


mo. But I could not think of that now. It was joy die ir011 tlie &axon ® I >10W , 

enough for me to know that kind Heaven hail “Which turns up skulls aud arrow-heads and bones, 

saved me from tho awful crime of murder, and I Their places nameless aud unmarked by stoues. 

gave him up to Annie now, freely gave him up; Now heighted vessels toil along the view, 

for my heart recoiled from the thought of ever VV ’here once was seen tbe ludian s bark canoe; 


W E have met, and we have loved, 
Dearest Carrie Wade, 

When the iiush of evening came, 
And the tire-fly lit his flume 
In the twilight shade. 

Thou was! all too dear to me, 

Carrie. Carrie Wade, 

And the angels took thee home, 
Leaving me alone to roam 
In the twilight shade. 

Though my horp no longer wakes 
Vesper serenade, 

Heavenly music giects thee now. 
Heavenly zephyrs kiss thy brow, 
Dearest Carne Wade. 

Holy visions round me come 
In the twilight shade, 

And for me Jsee thee wait 
At the pure cerulean gate, 

Dearest Carrie Wade. 

We shall meet and wc shall love, 

When the stars shall fade. 

In that better world above, 

Where each heart is truth and love. 


callimr him husband at wliat almost seemed to And to the woods thc shrill escaping steam 
IT*' . nU8l)tt,1< a > at, vuiat almost seemed to x» r0C laims our triumph in diseoidaut scream. 

PI 06 °* human blood. Wiieie rose the wigwam in its sylvuu shade, 

Well, I kept my terrible secret, and I was glad vVhere the bold hunter in his freedom strayed, 


when they were married—for they were in about And met liis loe, or chased the bounding stag, 
six months after. They went to Europe to spend The lazy horses at the harrow lag. 


and, in fact, travelled en prince. His fortunate re- i w 11110 

lation arrived in much humbler style. When the | Peare8t tarne '^ dc ‘ Oibboxs. 

dray arrived at thc gardens from thc raihvay-sta- * *- 

tion, and thc tarpaulin was taken off, there was .An exquisite-dressed young gentleman, 

discovered a huge box, made of strong deal boards, after baying another seal to dangle about his deli- 
Iikc a diminutive railway horse-box, and in this cate person, said to the jeweller that “ He would-ah 
Hippo had travelled all the way (with an occasion- like to have-ah something engraved on it-ali, to 
a! bucket of water thrown over him) from Alexan- denote what he was." 

dria, thereby proving an important fact, that he “ Certainly, certainly. I’ll put a cypher on it," 
can dispense with the bath without other preju-1 said the tradesman. 
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Original. 

THE FUNERAL, AT SEA. 

T HE morning dawned upon the sea, 

And all around was still; 

No breeze disturbed the placid wave, 

Our sails hung loose at will. 

The sun appeared without a cloud 
To intercept, the ray; 

It has a glorious sight to me, 

As there alone we lay 

Upon the slumbering waters wide, 

And far from friends and home, 

And where, if any ill befall, 

No human aid can come. 

A death-like silence reigned around, 

Save when the heavy sail 
Would flap and strike against the mast, 

Thus seeming to bewail. 

Our starry flag the day before, 

As joyously we past 
Before the breeze, displayed on high, 

Now floated at half-mast; 

Its solemn import well we knew, 

It told that one was dead; 

That from our little crew 
The soul of one had fled. 

The hardy sous of ocean stood 
In anxious groups around; 

And many a tale they told of him 
Whom death so early found. 

They told how on the tottering mast 
Was seen his manly form— 

With lightnings darting round him fierce, 

In combat with the storm; 

And how, when all the elements, 

In wildest fury driven, 

Upward upon the yard he hung, 

Between the sea and heaven. 

And you might see them wipe away 
The glistening tears that fell 
From eyes unused to weep, while they 
Would on his virtues dwell. 

I’ll ne’er forget the deep-drawn sigh, 

And solemn look and air, 

When they the rites of sepulture 
Were summoned to prepare! 

A short and solemn prayer was read, 

And, as they said Amen, 

A freshening breeze came moaning through 
The swcllmg cordage then. 

And then, too. came upon the ear 
The sound of the ship bell ; 

When seut across the waters iar 
The sad and parting knell. 

I saw them take the body up, 

And o'er the vessel’s side 
Thev dropped it, and a sudden plunge 
Was in the briny tide. 

The waters for a moment played, 

But soon the swelling wave 
Closed o'er him, who, far from home 
Had found a watery grave. 

George B. Gordon. 


Original. 

THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

OR THE COUNTESS OF THE ASTROLOGER. 

Founded on Facts in Hungarian History. 
by geoiige a. THOMAS. 

Chapter I.—A Lady of the Olden Time. 

I T was a warm and pleasant spring morning in 
the year 1010. The sun shone brightly down 


I castle, there to remain i 


•m until she had permission to I | drowVt^ 


poor but noble parents, wno nveu m uui.uiXi, . i,, ^ 1 ^ 1 ,,,h^itatiiiLrlv answered, tached to an iron ring in me rociiy wan mat arose 

servitude, in return for which their education was sojimch double’tliat amouut if yoiAerve me as I behind them, and a few strong pulls brought a 

cared for, and their dowry secured. "T A\?> aoume araouui ’ gma ll 8 ]dff into view. He stepped in followed by 

The apartment was oblong, of considcrablc di. desire. only to speak to have us do the two women and their unresisting prisoner; and 

mentions, mid f urnished with almost marit al exel t ]„I WO man at work the stono on which they stood, moved by a power- 

splcndor lor that rude section of the county. yoiu R n n k,. n . ful spring, rose slowly to its former position; 


splendor 
Large n 


exquisite finish, footstools on wnosc cmuimu^uu. fnnf.TiKnir vouth nnd beauty” “ There, the clanger is ovt 

covers an immense amount of time and lalmr must h/e—tl c fount^? ba , lds “ vit)l express- hasten, or it will be morning 
, havo been expended, a carpet, the equal of which Hoi I * J*®' ?. r “S done,” exclaimed Girela, as th 

was to be found in few of the apartments of the lous of doubt and incredulity. ^ __ 


ful spring, rose slowly to its former position; 
while the steward, by paying out the rope, allowed 
the skiff to float slowly along till it struck the op¬ 
posite bank, upon which it remained stationary. 

“ There, the danger is over, and now let us 
hasten, or it will be morning before the deed is 
done,” exclaimed Gircia, as they stepped upon the 


rich tapestry, and the strong oaken beams over- j“ Xsl'lvashed the stahis awaV, tl 

ti,;> 1 * 1.1 v of fscita arose from her eliair, and skin whiter, smoother and softer than 1 
^Lforc a J minor Roomily on the “ I see; and you wish ns to aid you i 

charms that had once .busied the Hunga- a of this ,,ricdcss cbxir, ftn pnu 


innot be obtained except -What matters it?” replied Almos. -These 
n life To-day my hands underground caverns know neither night or day, 
■ rtor ‘how with human and he strode on for some distance m silence; sud- 

. 1.1. 1. . __„.rwl mill tneno.l tri liic o/unriniiiniio 


raaiiiir cnuiius ~.- —, - . . ... ..,-nn ascribe to it. i es, umt wm. vuvu vucu* a »vm^.au.v. 1 , 

rian court. Presently a light footstep crossed the it mu,tb C it it has t o effects o t rirl “ for did she not poison-” 

room, and a pale yet beautiful young face, half- I lo. W lh tl1 ® “ ,V f ® f f d^d-cry and hard- The hand of Girela, laid heavily upon the mouth 

hidden by a wealth of golden curls presented it- ^ of the speaker, prevented the completion of the 

self in the mirror beside that of the countess. my lady; but sentence. A gleam of intelligence shot across the 

Turning quickly around, the lady fixed a glance lls t vou in any way you may stern face of the steward, as he exclaimed: 

upon the fair face upraised to hers, that caused we are icady to aid you in any way yu y « Y ou arc too late, Girela, too late! But your 

the eves to drop and the lip to quiver with sup- name. , I think. My steward companion’s words have only confirmed the suspf 

‘Sfesss * 1 ,k ““ 


sklc my faded blind with to ils fall; it muk have disappeared long betore 

sudden passion, she struck her xmotivwhn): ."J;’!'} th !? Thil , bad V crv bad for our plans. Another 
caused the gusbVorth \nt crimson stream might bo built; nXdnTknowiu 

s&wsstUMfsaK! 

carpet at hei feet. . iriv i AUu-ns—it is but three miles—and purchase one of 


s nf thp subterranean oasssisre** no natuial cicittli» 

•rranc -111 passage! We have not cn- In a moment more, and they stood at the top of 
o ten years mv lad v; an.l even then a long flight of steps cut in the rock, at the foot ot 
ait spanned the stream was tottering which could be seen an open doorway, in winch 
must have disappeared long before stood the Countess of Csejta, holding a lamp in her 

hand. , , _ , 

ad very bad for our plans. Another “ Is all right?" demanded she, as they paused 
lilt’: but that would take time, and I before her. , . .. . . 

not be done without its being known. “ All is safe ” responded the Reward, 
better plan. Your work must com- “ No disturbance m the castle? 

dit Go at once to the banks of the “ I do not believe there is a person awake m the 

Put three miles—and purchase one of whole castle,’ replied Girela. 
id's which every peasant living near “ Then come in; we must make haste, 

esses and hire one of them to bring They passed into the room, and the door closed 

m- oil’his cart Late as it is, thev will behind them. But we cannot and need not describe 
sk no questions if well paid; and to- the trudgedy then and there enacted. It is enough 
os mv steward will aid you to take to say that, a tew hours later, a lifeless fonn and 
vis’sa'i and place it on the stream, a bundle of blood stained garments were commit- 
mist I r o. In the morning I will send ted to the dark waters of the subterranean river, 
i„. riio* tiin. Tv.i«*ijitri* i< nnfl that Marcsa Kerociiv was never more seen on 


SrtfSJSSS "‘‘And when siialT the first trial of your wonder- 

itipss t 


Chapter IV.—The Lovers.—A Strange Tale. 

I ME passed on, and soon another of Elizabeth’s 


never-failing youth and beauty. But how shall I quickly left the hut. _ 

secure this invaluable blessing? Ah! I have it. Chanter III. The First Victim. 

Farewell, Death, ye never shall chum Elizabeth Chapter r 

Harhori!” TT was midnight, and tin 

With this defiant exclamation she swept from wrapped in silence. T 
I the room. sank slowly toward the hor 


Chapter IT.—The Hut. parts that had suet 

A T the foot of the hill, or rather rock on which Turkish seige am 
stood the castle of Csejta, was a small, rudely look even stronger 

constructed hut, built against the face of the hill, day. 


tiers by Almos iu the morning; and here, take X maids disappeared. An unsuccessful search 

this as an earnest of my good faith;” and she thrust was made, in which the countess herself joined, 

into the hand of Girela, who was hastily preparing dcp i 0 rmg the loss of her two favorite maids with 
for her nocturnal walk, a heavy purse of gold, and miu .h apparent grief; but, after searching the 
quickly left the hut. country for miles around without finding any 

4 J - traces of them, the search was at last abandoned. 

Chapter III.—The First Victim. A f cw days passed, and another was missing— 

TT was midnight, and the castle of Csejta was and soon another. Thus, one by one, the^mifortu- 
X wrapped in silence. The waning moon, as it natc maidens disappeared ; and others from the 
sank slowly toward the horizon, cast a dim uncer- surrounding country filled their places, and they, 
tain light around the huge towers and strong ram- too, were sacrificed; 


parts That had successfully resisted more than one it may seem, no ess than 
Turkish seige and assault, and caused them to were sacrificed by the 11 
look even stronger and more impregnable than by the country was amazed 


too were sacrificed; till, surprising belief though 
it may seem, no less than three hundred maidens 
were sacrificed by the inhuman countess!* All 
the country was amazed and bewildered, yet no 
one suspected the truth. But the hour of retribu¬ 
tion was approaching—the time drawing near 
when her bloody deeds should bo laid open to the 
lbriit of day, and her crimes punished as they dc- 


on the stouy battlements and lofty towers of the 
castle of Csejta, casting dark shadows far down 
toward the valley, aud pouring a flood of golden 
' lh'-ht through the narrow, prison-like windows, 
while all nature smiled in concord. The huge for¬ 
est trees that covered the slope, descending on 
three sides towards the valley, were just putting 
forth their bright green leaves; while the garden 
plats on the castle terrace were covered with flow¬ 
ers of every hue and species, just bursting into 

^Elizabeth Batliori, Countess of Csejta, and sister 
of the King of Poland, sat in a boudoir on the 


often allowed their curiosity t 


More than three years have passed since the 
melting of our story, and it is a pleasant autumnal 
jveniug in the year ldi3. The last rays of the 
netting sun still linger around the castle towcis, 
mid light up the distant mountain-tops, making 
the clouds that cling to their lofty sides glow like 
masses of fiery embers. 

Half wav down the main path, leading from the 
castle to the village in the valley below, may be 
seen a youth and a maiden, seated on a rock, be¬ 
neath the wide-spreading branches ot an ancient 
oak. The maiden is Edna Marrmai, the orphan 
daughter of the Baron Marrinai, whose castle biut 
been destroyed, and himself and wife killed by the 
Turks a few years before; his daughter bare v es¬ 
caping through the exertions of an old and laitn- 
mill ltiM ami. the vouthwho now sits 


Married, when almost a child, to a man thre on a stool besnIc a 1 o r « ’ ^ r ] l [J c t i ic i ec [ the way, the two crones bore their trembling m .,i () i itv of those occupying bis rank in hfe, 

m<*s her own age. almost a stranger, and loi counting a handful ot ^ihtr _.-V .with h*rmr. from thn aTuirtmuit. in- lu.r hoibitvand intelligence, 


l left the affairs of government almost entirely 0 n her stool, and silently 


ages, down more stairs, auu luuug mwie rne vmu^, “■ v-- 

they went, till at length they stood before a mas- der that the young people loved one anothei, ana 
sive iron door, secured by many bolts, and rusty in a lew months they were betrothed. But ne wab 
with little use. Though she had never passed it, poor, and she had lost her all when hot tainu s 
poor Maresawell knew that that door led to the castle was captured and destroyed; sotliejoutn 
lowest dungeons of the castle hewn from the solid determined, ere they married, to earn cnougii to 
rock; and with a thrill of horror she thought that give them a comfortable home; and she, m m 
there perhaps, immured in a living tomb and far meantime, entered the service of the Couutc.-s oi 
from the light of dav or the companionship of hu- Csejta, where she had now been for nearly a 


««« .v.. .... - - ilt «o means, voat rock; a«Q Willi a uinu Ul lioum MW give mum 11 lUiuiuuit.Mt/ , . 

to Ins S^jordmatcs, and h * « ^ ° Fiizabcth took the proffered seat, looked lcis- thcvo perhaps, immured in a living tomb and far meantime, entered the service of thc Couutc^ o 

sat— ” "• d r ”- ZZl ■ 

sf.f&rsJ's.;r,is^....«...s's*»?.E.r 

mediately on the death ot I w Lin with a sinister look. swung creaking on its hinges before the touch of The fair girl hesitated a moment, and then an 

C,SC V 1 i 1 !iV| l venTnifriit of his arrival under very “ Have you not been well paid for that service?” the steward; and they passed through and down swered: 

and died the very mglit of ^ ^ 11 ^ 1 , 11110 ^ ^ M mv ladv, ten times.” the stone staircase, hewn in the solid rock, and “ The countess is very kind to me.” 

suspicious Uitumst 1 • > lth whcn ] lC «Then never speak of it again—never think of slippery with damp; past the narrow cells, where u I am glad of that; hut I like not hei 

he was apparently m P^ w it,h a^iiiv forget it if you can. But ’tis not of that many a poor prisoner had pined his life away or Though L have seen hor hut a lew times, there is 

reached the cahtlt . * ^ j ri d t0 f c to talk. I think you are insensible to the been led forth only to die, until they stood at the something in her appearance that makes mo m- 

him whw lie (lied, and the ocl> was gold?” very end of the passage, with the rocky walls be- stinctively dislike liev; and then the disappears 0 

the tonih by hu 0 l ) - Y> ^ « r t j s always acceptable,” was the reply, ae- ibre and 011 each side. Then, when further pro- of so many young girls who arc in her service it 

without decent cciemo .. . . rminvinied by a low chuckle. , gross seemed im])ossible, the steward touched a looks suspicious. Why, 110 less than eight have 

After a brief seclusion of six months t \nc i( v nd your conscience seldom troubles you?’ secret spring, and the floor on which they stood, gone since you came here, and who knows but you • 

again appeared at court with the avowea mi * a j,‘ aYC forgotten tlie meaning of the word.” (apparently part of the solid rock, but in reality a may be the next?” 

of marrying again; and, thougn sevtra 1 “Good! now I want you to do me a service—a separate stone,) sunk for man v feet, and paused “ Surely you do not think the countess knows 

and barons aspiredl to her hana, tno nau^mj w hj c h none but you can perform without directly over a swiftly running stream, whose anything of their fate?” cried the maiden with a 

countess disdained to wed any beneath 11 v nn -suspected; and if you serve me well and dark and rushing waters had doubtless carried shudder, grasping the arm of her companion, and 

of a duke or a prince; and 01 those o ‘ faithfullv. you shall have gold—more than you .way the traces of many deeds of blood on their looking earnestly into his face. 

woul.1 nave over lictore saw.” , „ . Los,as they wore destined to those of many “ It ecrtainlv ioolts suspicions. Why, just think 

broad binds, strong castle Jim ^l 11 mm couc , a SOj my lady, say you so? Y on know n] ore. () f i t ■ nearly three hundred young girls have dis- 

all dreaded the P^o^muc rto marry hir not liow much gold old Girela may have saved; “ A fine place this is to conceitl bloody deeds!” appeared within three venrs and^a half, and all 

principled "* ll re.T. 1 ^ear after ler rcnp'pearaneo but I can trust you, and you sliall sen. exclaimed the steward, looking down with a grim wcrc iu hul . gcrviw at t ]ie thno they were missed. 

I 11 hitleiiioie Ih.uia yearnttei 1 reipp And hobbling across tlie room, the. old clone smile into the raging waters beneath linn. “ No, not all. Several young girls have been 

at court she was detcc ted \\ hue 1 t .PS ^riist her hand beneath a heap ol rags that seiwt^d “ Aye, and a fine place to lose one s lite too! for_ * 

portantpolitical coircsponacnc^ an \■ A . ^ herself and her companion lor a bed, aud drew W ns i t not here that my husband lost his life, just * See Do Buy’s “Kossuthand lus Generals,” 77, 78,79. 


and died the very night of his arrival, under vei> 
suspicious circumstances. True, he was old, but 
he was apparently in perfect health when he 
reached tlie castle; the countess was alone with it 
him when he died, and the body was hurried to I 
tlie tomb by her on the very next day, aud almost p( 
without decent ceremonies. 


dor of her days. Alas, poor girl! she knew not “ And how do yon liko your place, Junta.. 
yet the amount of crime of which her mistress was asked the young man, after they had excnangcu 
capable. greetings, this being the first lime they had met 

The strong bolts flew back, and the rusty door since she came to live in tlie castle, 
swung creaking on its hinges before the touch of The fair girl hesitated a moment, and then an- 
thc steward; and they passed through and down swcrcd: 

the stone staircase, hewn in the solid rock, and “ The countess is very kind to me. 


“ The countess is very kind to me. 

“1 am glad of that; but I like not her looks. 
Though L have seen hor hut a few times, there is 


wouhl have acreptcS; though many coveted her 

nmnd binds strom*-castle and brimming coffers, c\u Ja toic saw. 

all dreaded the power^of her strong will and un- ^"neli ’, 


ever before saw.” „ bosom, as they were destined to those of many 

“ Say you so, my lady, say you so? You know more, 
not liow much gold old Girela may have saved; “ A fine place this is to conceal bloody deeds!” 


no it ant political correspondence, ana pei empioi ny “*' 3 . 
ordered to betake hciWf to her Transylvanian hcwelt 


“ No, not all. Several young girls have been 
K See Do Buy’s “Kossuthand Ids Generals,” 77, 78, (9. 
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missed from the village below, you know; and the young’.man’s shoulder, exclaiming as lie did lent reply; hut she knew that it would not do to use; she has gone like all the rest, and will never 
many think they have been carried off by the rob- so— quarrel with lier steward, so she smothered her be heard of again.” 

her baton, Balzori.” . * urn thy face toward the moonlight, my young anger and replied— “Her name?” asked Andrew, paling with sud- 

“SVas tbe number less, or the disappearances friend, that I may read what is written there.” “ Well, let that pass, and listen to me. The girl den apprehension, 

less frequent, 1 might, think so. Blit were there The youth promptly complied, in no way sur- whom I had decided to take next, Edna Marsinai, “Edna Marsinai!” 

none missed while Balzori’s band wore dispersed, surprised; for those who pretended to a knowledge has to-day told me that she intends to leave to- “ Oh, merciful father! why did she go there!” 

and he driven a fugitive into Turkey a year ago? of astrology or mccromancy usually made it a morrow. I must not lose her, and she must be exclaimed the youth, wringing liis hands with an- 

Ycs, it makes no difference. Yes, Edna, I do sus- point to appear as eccentric as possible in tlicir seized to-night.” guisli. 

poet the countess! Aye, more; in my heart I be- manners. The old man looked long and earnestly “Let her go. There are enough others; and The astrologer, too, seemed strangely affected; 
lievc her soul is deeper stained with crime than into his face, muttering to himself as he looked— how could wc keep her till wanted?” his face turned almost as white as his snowy beard; 

that of any hired assassin in Hungary.” % “A frank, an honest countenance, and handsome “ Let her go! and she a Marsinai? No, never! his features were convulsed with pain; licstag- 

“ Hush, Andrew, for Heaven’s sake! you might witliall; methinks you would not deceive any one She is one of a race which I once swore to oxter- gored us if struck a sudden blow, and would have 

bo overheard, and then God only knows wliat —least of all the fair maiden who has just left minute; her father and mother fell by your hand, fallen if Ernest had not sprang to his aid. 

might become of you. Surely you have no foun- you.” Almos, nnd she shall soon follow them. But that “ Oh, Heavens!” he murmured; “has thisfiend- 

dafiou for such a dreadful suspicion.” Alfred started; but recovering his composure, is not all. I fear that she suspects something, for isli woman again crushed my heart, and destroyed 

“ I have, or I would not make such an assertion; he replied,—“ Surely, good sir, you should know, she seems to avoid me; and once to-day, when I my hopes of happiness!” Then, by a strong ef- 
and it was to tell you my fears, and urge you to since your profession is the divining of secrets and addressed one of her companions by some endear- fort recovering his composure, he said, laying his 
leave this dangerous place, that I came hereto- the reading of fortunes, for I see that you arc an ing name, I heard her say to herself, ‘ hypocrite.”' hand on the arm of his companion, “ Calm your- 

iiight.” astrologer?’ “ Slie must never leave the castle if you think self; these lamentations arc useless; they will 

“ I long to hear, yet almost fear to ask what you “Astrologer! That is for the ignorant, and vul- she suspects the truth,” cried the steward; “she effect nothing. Let us act, and we may yet bo in 

know.” gar, not for the intelligent and educated like your- must he disposed of to-night; but how?” time to save the maiden.” 

“ Listen, and I will soon tell yon, and prepare self,” answered the old man, with a gesture of “She must be seized and kept till to-morrow “ Yes, I will at least have revenge!” exclaimed 
yourself to hear a strange talc. Many years ago, contempt; “ but tell mo truly, young man, can I night. Girela is gone awav, and will not return the youth. “ I will away at onec, and to the Pala- 
wlien my father was a young man, he aided tode- believe the strange talc which I heard you tell a till morning; so wc must do it ourselves, and I tine himself will I denounce the murderess.” 

fend this castle of Csejta during a Turkish seige. half hour since ?’ y have selected this room as the place of her im- “ But I fear you have.not proof enough. Lotus 

The operations of the beseigers were carried on Again the youth started, and involuntarily prisonment. first, if possible, malic our way into the castle, and 

with great energy, and the garrison was about to moved a step away from his companion, for he “A good plan if the place is safe,” said Almos; obtain more proof of the countess’ guilt, for that 

yield in despuir, when the Count threw open a sc- kmrw not but lie might be a friend ora tool of the and taking the lamp, he went to the door and ex- she is guilty I do not doubt. God grant that wo 

cret passage, leading from the castle to the hut at countess, and in that case lie thought it best to be amined it. “ Not very strong,” said he; “ but the may yet be in time to save Edna.” 

the foot of the hill, by which they might escape, on his guard. trap-door at the top of the stairs can be securely “I will do whatever you think best, for I can 

But, encouraged by the knowledge that, if defeat- “ I know not whether I can trust you,” said ho; fastened, and then if she gets this open she can get plan nothing; this terrible blow has almost par¬ 
ed, they would have a meuns of escape, they deter- “ the words I spoke, if they reached'the ears of the no farther.” uiyzcd my mind; but oh, let us do something, and 

mined to make one more effort to drive back the countess, would probably cost me my life.” “And the window?” asked the countess. that quickly.” 

j Turks*. The effort succeeded—the castle was “ If you knew how much I have been wronged “ Oh, that is safe enough! Why, ’iis lull sixty “ Then follow me, and wo will go at once to the 

| saved, and the subterranean outlet was not used, by Elizabeth Bathori you would not hesitate; but feet from the ground; no danger of her escaping castle. Fortunately I know more of its secrets 

A few years ago my father told this to me, as a se- I will not recall the past—’tis not vet time. Be- that way.” than the countess herself.” 


cret that might sometime be of advantage to me. lievc mo, when I tell you that if you trust me you 
And now I will tell you what first excited my sus- "'ill not repent it; Naroli, the astrologer, is no 
picions. Through ibis passage runs a large and friend to crime, whether it is found in high places 
rapid stream; and about a month ago a peasant or low.” 

living on the hank of the Maros, a few miles from “ Naroli!” cried Andrew, grasping the hand of 


“ But she might give a signal from it.” 

“ So she might; it shall be fastened down.” 


They soon reached the castle gates, which had 
been left open by the servants in their haste. Pass- 


“You can leave that till morning. All is still ing through, they entered the great hall, the doors 
rapid stream; and about a month ago a peasant or low.” in the castle now, and wc must to our work.” of which were also open, without seeing any one. 

living on the bank of the Maros, a few miles from “ Naroli!” cried Andrew, grasping the hand of The pair were soon at tlic door of our heroine’s “ The castle seems to be entirely deserted,’’ said 
here, told me that late one night, a little more than bis companion; “ now I do know that I can trust apartment, and the steward attempted to open it. Naroli; but even as he spoke there was a sound 
three years ago one of the old fortune-tellers iiv- you. The name of Naroli lias long been known in But it resisted his efforts, and with a muttered of approaching footsteps, a side door opened, and 
ing in the hut at the foot of the hill came and pur- southern Hungary as that of a champion of jus- curse lie stepped back. a liaif-dozeu servants, accompanied by several of 

chased his boat, and hired him to convey it to her tice, and a friend of the oppressed—as one ever “ Speak to her,” said he to his companion; “she the countess’ maids, poured into the room. At 
hut. He said he was curious to know what she ready to defend the right and expose the wrong.” will recognize your voice and open the door.” first they looked surprised at seeing two strangers 
wanted of the boat, there being no water near the Naroli smiled at the euthusiastie exclamations The countess stepped forward and rapped lightly there; but in a moment one of the females noticed 


hut; and, to ascertain, he wentt here the next day, of his young companion, and replied—“True, true, on the door, saying: “Edna, open the door; I the old man’s peculiar garb, and sprang forward 

under pretence of having his fortune told; but my friend. But I did not imagine that my fame must sec you immediately.” with the words— 

nothing of it could he see, inside or outside the had spread so far.” There was no answer, and she repeatedly called “ Oh, sir! you are an astrologer, if I mistako 

hut; and, although lie searched the woods for “Nor has it; but my business has called me to the maiden, but without receiving any reply. not.” 

some distance around, ho could find no traces of several times to that part of the country, and it “ She must be absent,” said Almos. “ Yes, my child, that is my calling,” answered 

it. Improbable its the man’s story seemed to be, "*us then I heard you mentioned.” “Or asleep,” added the countess. Naroli. 

he told it with such an air of truth and sincerity “Ah! that explains it. And now about this The steward shaded the lamp he held with his “And yon can read the future and the past— 
that I could not help believing him; and I at once mystery which you have been trying to discover, hand, and stooping down looked under the door, can tell what is passing afar off, can you not?” 

thought of the subterranean passage, and con- Do you intend to follow up the clue you have ob- “There is a light within,” said he; “ she must “ Sometimes, not ul ways.” 

eluded that the boat was destined to be used upon taiued, and, if your suspicious are confirmed, bring be asleep.” “ Then can you not tell us what is become of our 

its waters. Then, for the first time, the suspicions *be proud countess to justice?” “ Wo must force an entrance in some way. Try missing companion?” 

I have told to you crossed my mind. I determined “ Certainly; though I know it is a dangerous the door again.” “ That is rather out of my line; but I will try if 

to ferret out the mystery, and for several days and undertaking, for my life would not bo worth a The steward handed her the lamp, and threw you will tell me the circumstances,” checking An- 

nights I lurked around the cabin, disguised as a straw if discovered.” himself with all his strength against the door, but drew by a look, who was becoming impatient at 

wood-ehopper, without discovering anything. On “ True; and if I can aid you in any way do not it did not yield; again lie threw himself against it; this delay. 

the third night, as I lay extended on a bed of fail to call on me, and I will not hesitate. I know (lie fastenings gave way, and the door flew open, “ There is little to tell, sir; last night wc parted 

leaves, under a rude shelter, which I had construct- ihe countess of old. Oh that I could bring proofs and lie was precipitated headlong into the room. from her at the usual hour of retiring; this moni¬ 
ed in the wood near by, I thought I heard a scream, of what I know, and I would soon humble her and In the centre of the apartment stood Edna Mar- ing she was missing; her lamp had burned till the 
1 sprang to my feet and listened. It was repeated, mush her haughty spirit to the earth,” sinia,—her slender, graceful form drawn up to its oil was all consumed, but her bed had not been 

and I rushed to the door of the hut, and attempted Andrew saw there was some mystery which he full height—her bosom heaving with emotion—her touched.” 

to enter; but it was fastened, and I rapped loudly did not comprehend; but, as the astrologer did not large, dark eyes sparkling with indignation—her “ I fear my art will be of no avail in this case; 

for admission. To my surprise a man came to the socm inclined to explain his words, lie restrained cherry lips firmly compressed, and her right hand still I will try what I can do. But I cannot think 

door, whom I recognized as Almos, the countess’ bis curiosity, and inquired of Naroli where he pressed upon her bosom, as if to still its tremulous with a crowd around me; I must be aione for a 

steward. Without wailing forme to speak, he should find him, in case he required his aid. throbbings. few moments—I and my companion. And here, 

roughly demanded what I wanted. I lold him “ I shall speud a few days in the village here “ What means this forcible intrusion into my after 1 have gone give this ring to your mistress, 

that l had lost my way in the forest, and wanted a "’fib an old friend—one John Boruyakwas the room at this unseemly hour of the night?” ex- Remember, not till after I have gone.” Thus 


moment, scanning me from head to foot; and I, My father I exclaimed Andrew, “ did you ever it? adding, “ I will call you m again m a few min- 

nicauwhiie, from under my slouched hat, closely know him? I never heard him speak of you.” “First, girl, you had better say why you did not utes.” __ 

examined ihc apartment. A door at the opposite The astrologer seemed much surprised. “And obey when called upon to open the door; then wc ~ ‘ 

side of the room stood open a little way, and so you are the son of my old friend?” said lie- should not have been obliged to force it,” iiaught- Chapter YIII.-TJie Secret Passage, 

through the crack shone a bright light, but nothing “that will make it all the better for our plans! ily replied the countess. ti /Y UICK now, follow me!” exclaimed Naroli, as 

could be seen within. From the room my glance Did I once know him, sav you? Aye, and he was The maiden did not have time to reply, for the V/ the door closed, and they were left alone; 
wandered to the steward, and I saw with horror one of my best friends. Then I had another name, steward, who had by this time regained his feet, and hurrying across the hail, he paused before the 
that his hands were stained with blood. While but you must know me for the present as Naroli, sprang quickly forward and caught her around the tapestry hangings on the opposite side. Raisitm- 
we thus stood confronting each other, a low groan the Astrologer.” waist with one hand, while with the other lie forced the hangings, he placed his hands upon an oaken 

was heard from the inner room; immediately a “Here wc are at my father’s door,” said the a g !, g into ber mouth. Vainly she struggled to panel beneath, and gave it a violent push to one 
white and jewelled hand—the hand, as I believe, youth, pausing before a neat cottage on the out- escape, /or the stalwart: ruffian held her like a vice, side. It slid back, disclosing an aperture, through 
of the Countess of Csejta—was extended from skirts of the village; and ho pushed upon the door while his mistress firmly bound her hands behind which he stepped, followed by his companion; af- 
wit hin the room and closed the door. At the same and they passed in. her back. Then, dragging her after him, (lor, ter which he closed the panel! leaving them in total 

moment the steward exclaimed: 1 You can’t stay Leaving them hero, wo will pass over twenty- firmly resolved to resist to the last, the brave girl darkness. The astrologer then produced steel, 
here; go that, way and you will find accommoda- four hours, and look unon another scene. ’ would not walk a step,) the chamber they had left tinder, and a small Jainn. from the canacioizs noek- 


berc; go that way and you will find accommoda- four hours, and look upon another scene. ’ would not walk a step,) the chamber they had left tinder, and a small lamp, from the capacious poek- 

tionsand pointing towards the village, he closed ;- a few moments before was at length reached; and, cts of his robe, by the aid of which ho soon struck 

the door in my face. I was unarmed, and it^ would Chapter VI.—A Captive. ns Almos unbound lier hands and removed the gag alight. Our hero now saw that they were in a 

have been sheer madness to attempt to penctraTo "VTEAR the middle of the northern wing of the from her mouth, he said— long, narrow passage, which, at. a little distance 

farther, and so I came u.\vay. And now, dear Ed- -TN castle a small circular tower arose three sto- “ Now this is to be your home for a day or two, branched into two—one ascending by a flight of 


then her countenance suddenly fell, and she con- sometimes served as a sleeping apartment. In this betray tis? of the castle, the other to the dungeons below', with 

tinued—“ but I promised to give her notice a day room, on the night succeeding the interview be- “Where is the harm?” sullenly replied the every one of which it communicates. ‘VVliicli shall 

or two before l left, in order, she said, to give her tween Andrew and Edna, sat the Countess of steward; “ i shall take care that she sees no one.” we take?” 

time to find another to fill my place. What shall Csejta, evidently waiting for some one. rrcsently “You are not oil powerful; she might escape, “I will take one, and you the other,” replied 

Ido?” she arose from her seat, and began pacing the anil then nil would be lost. Come, let us go.” Andrew'. 

“ You must give her notice to-morrow, and leave apartment. Suddenly pausing before a small mir- They left the room together; and the maiden, “ No, that would not do, for you arc unacqunint- 

the next day. I will come after you; but be upon tor hanging against the wall, she gazed oil her fortifying the door by placing the table and sever- cd with the way, and it would take too Jong to tell 

your guard meanwhile.” features as reflected therein, murmuring to her- a! chairs against it, so that it could not ho opened you. Wc must go together, and I think we had 

While the youth had been relating his exciting self— without awakening her, extended herself on the better take the lower passage first.” 

narrative, night with her sable mantle had de- “ Surely I do not grow any older in looks! lean couch in one corner of the room, and, despire the “ Then lead on, and I will follow.” 

scended upon the scene, and as they arose from sec that myself, and Girela tells me that I look many doubts and fears which agitated her inind, One by one they' searched through all the cells 

their mossy scat, they lor the first time noticed younger every day r . I w ill persevere, and even if I was soon wrapped in that sweet and invigorating beneath the c-astlc, but of course without success; 

that the last ray’s of the sun laid left the mountain detected, my gold will save me, for gold is the true I sleep which can be enjoyed only by r the innocent they were all empty. 

tops, and the stars had coine out in all tlicir bright- sovereign of the w’orld—more powerful than kings and the good. _ “ That is all,” said the youth, after the last cell 


had been examined; “ our search has been in vain; 
let us retuni.” 

“ You forgot the subterranean passage,” replied 
the astrologer. 

“ I know not how it is entered.” 

“ But I do—come.” 

A massive stone swung back at Naroli’s touch, 


tops, and the stars had coine out in all tlicir bright- sovereign of the w'orld—more powerful than kings and the good. _ “ That is all,” said the youth, after the last cel 

ness, while the full-orbed moon was just rising or princes. Ah! he is coming.” And she had had been examined; “our search has been in vain 

from behind the summits of the distant Carpathi- barely time to resume her seat when the door ciiopter VJl.-Tne Blow Falls. let us retuni.” 

ans. Bidding each other a hasty adieu, they part- opened and the steward entered. ATEARLY tlic whole of the day succeeding his " You forget the subterranean passage,” replied 

ed—the youth descending rapidly towards the vil- “ You are as punctual as ever, 1 see,” said the IM meeting with Andrew was passed by tbe as- the astrologer. 

luge, while Ihc maiden walked slowly and thought- countess, approvingly’. trologer in private conversation with the youth’s “ I know not how it is entered.” 

fully’towards the castle. The steward bowed low in reply, and then sank father. On the following moruing Andrew start-1 “ But I do—come.” 

- into a seat near the door. cd, as he had promised, to go up to the castle after A massive stone swung back at Naroli’s touch, 

Chapter V.—The Astrologer. “ I have sent for you,” coniIuucd Elizabeth, “ be- Edna; and Naroli aecoinpanied him, saying that and in another moment they stood upon the slab 

A NDREW had not. gone a dozen yards down the cause there is work to be done to-night, and you lie had some business with the countess. Our communicating with the secret passage. The 
path when a person stepped from behind the mid T must do it.” hero wondered what business the astrologer could spring was pressed, and they slowly descended till 

tree and strode rapidly' after him. The stranger The steward started to his feet. “ Why, it was | have with her, for he remembered the strange re- nearly'on a level with the stream. Stepping info 
was a tall and powerfully built man; and, though only last niglif,” lie began. A sudden gesture of i marks Naroli hud made about her at their first the boat which lay in readiness, they lloated'dowu 
his head was white with the frosts of many win- the countess prevented the completion of the sen- meeting; hut he saw that then* was some mystery', to the opposite shore. They stepped out, and An- 
ters, his step was still firm, ami his form erect, fences; but before she could speak he exclaimed: and he forebode questioning him. drew was about to move on, when Naroli checked 

His dress, which consisted of a Turkish turban of “ Countess of Csejta, do you require a victim every They had nearly reached tho castle when the him, saving- 

sky-blue, and a robe of the some color, descending night?” gate opened, and several servants eamc out, and “Let us look here upon the bank. Wc may’find 

to “his ankles, and covered with scarlet stars, tri- “ No, no, Almos; do not be so hasty. I wish to immediately separated—all taking different direr- something that will repay a search.” 

angles, crescents and other curious devices, pro- have no blood shed to-night. Sit down, and let fions except two, who came together down the Holding the lamp he carried close to the ground, 

claimed him to bean astrologer—a class at that me explain what I want. And,” she added with path toward onr hero and his companion. he moved slowly along the bank, pointing out to 

time both venerated and feared by' the lower or- sternness, “ speak not again to me as you did just “ What is the matter, Ernest?” said Andrew, ad- his companion first the impression of a lady's slip- 
den* throughout Europe. * now; remember from what 1 saved you, or you dressing one of those coming towards him, whom . pt*r, and that of a heavy wooden shoe, such as was 

He strode rapidly on till he reached the side of shall rue it.” * * j he recognized as a youth from the village, who j worn by the peasantry; and a little farther on a 

Andrew, and then, accommodating his pace to A dark scowl crossed tlic face of the steward. had gone to live at the castle a few months be- mask, as if some heavy' body had been dragged to 
that of the youth, he bade him a courteous good “ The countess forgets,” said he dryly , “ that if lore. the bank of the stream, and there thrown in. 

evening, which was as politely returned. For she consigns me to the axe, I have but to speak, “Another of the countess’ maids has disap- “ That is nil we slialllind here,” said he; and they’ 
some moments the two walked on in silence; but and she will accompany me.” poured, and T am going to arouse the village pco- passed on down the stairway, and paused before 

at lust the astrologer suddenly placed his hand on Elizabeth bit her lips with vexation at this inso- pie to assist, in searching for her; but it’s" of no | the door at its foot. 
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^ m ! lst w ork cautiously now, or wo may bo band, set with a single sparkling fire opal, with no 
_ , 0V A ei , > there may be someone in this room/’ mark or anything about it to attract particular at- 
doo ' Ajlc * rew > as Naroli placed his hand on the tention, but it had a strange effect upon the liaugh- 
.. , , ty countess. For a moment she gazed fixedly on 

.f, Was wc ^ that he spoke when ho did, for the trinket, turning pale as death, while she at- 
i mo l mcn 1 t a ( *? 0 . r Y irhi . n was heard to open, tempted in vain to speak. At length, with a great 
and then they heard the harsh voice of Girela say: effort, she cried, 

Now we must burn these bloody clothes, and “ Away with you, every one! Close tho castle 
clean up these stains on the floor as soon as possi- gates, and let no one pass out or in who docs not 
Die: the countess would be angry if she knew wo belong to the household; and then search the cas- 
<? T n i C ^ cct ? c >i It; as l° n £, a , 8 we have.” tie from top to bottom, and if you find the intruders 

1 know it, answered her companion; but our bring them to mo.” And then she muttered to 
Business was imperative, and could not be de- herself, “no, my schemes for revenge have not 
laved, failed, and they shall not; but whence comes the 

placed Ins eye at the keyhole, and be* ring? He is long since in his grave, or Almos is 
held Girela consigning a parcel of blood-staiued false!” 

garments, one by one, to the fire; while the other The countess’ orders were quickly obeyed; and, 
was engaged in washing the dark stains from the though the search proved unsuccessful, the gates 
poor, {suddenly the quick oar of the youth caught were closed, so that when Naroli and his compan- 
the sound of footsteps in the passage they had just ion reached them, soon after leaving the hut, they 
. . found them closed and were refused admittance, 

borne one is coming, and we shall be discov* “ What can we do?” cried the youth, in despair. 
e «xr wlll8 P crec \ he. “ We cannot force an entrance, nor must we stand 

Not so, replied Naroli, quickly extinguishing idle here. Something must be done, and at once.” 
his Jump; and drawing his companion back into a “ There is but one chance,” replied the old man, 
narrow recess behind them. sadly. 

The footsteps were heard to descend the stairs, “’The Palatine is at Decs, forty miles distant; 
and Almos, tho steward, passed so near them as to take the fleetest horse you can find; hasten to Dees, 
almost touch their garments, and paused before tell him your story, and bring him to the rescue— 
the door. He gave two peculiar raps, when it was but stay! I will send a note, and lie will not fail to 
immediately opened, and he passed in, closing it come;” and, drawing a slip of parchment and a 


behind him. 


pencil from his pocket, lie hastily wrote a few 


What means this?” said he; “ all these things lines, folded, and handed them to Andrew, saying, 
should have been disposed of twenty-four hours “now away with you; and for Heaven’s sake be 
a ® 4 ?V . quick, for life depends on your speed. You will 

I know it, replied Girela; “ but our business find me at the castle gate, ready to enter with you 
was such that we had to leave this till our return, when you return.” 

But what harm is there done? No one but our- The sun was at its meridian when, mounted on 


selves and the countess ever enters this room, and the best horse to be found in the village, Andrew 
goes forth alive!” dashed out of the hamlet on the road to Dees. Four 

“ What business could you have that is of more hours later ho halted at a roadside inn, thirty miles 
importance than the countess’ work?” distant, to water his dripping steed. 

“ That is nothing to you; I serve tho same god “Whither away so fast, my young friend?” 
that you do—gold; and work where I enn get the asked the landlord, as the youth sprang again in¬ 
most of it!” to the saddle. 

“ Well, you should have been here last night for “ To Decs, to see the Palatine on important busi- 
we had work to do, and the countess and myself ness,” replied Andrew. 

h a d to do it.” “Then your road lies this was,” said the land- 

You did! I see no traces of it here!” exclaimed lord, pointing to the eastward. “The Palatine left 
Girela, “and the countess told me that she should Decs for Claurenburg this morning: at least so a 
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bathe again to-night.” 

“ No, no, you misunderstood me; there was no 


traveller told me, who was here a half hour since.” 
“Thank you for your information,” replied An- 


blood shed last night; but the countess discovered drew; and turning his horse’s head in the direction 
that the girl she had selected for the next victim, indicated, he dashed away towards Claurenburg. 
Edna Marsinai, was going to leave tho castle this The old cathedral clock was strikiug five when 
morning, so we seized her, and she is now confined he rode into the city, and reining up before the 
m the round tower.” Palatine’s quarters, he entered, and asked to see 

Andrew, who had listened with intense interest that august personage. 


to this conversation, gave a sigh of relief. 


‘The hour of reception is just passed, and his 


be praised!” he whispered; “she yet lives, and Highness cannot be seen,” replied the servant, 

nmtr Inf .to l-iaofnn M l.AH >> _i___I. „ . . . . i ’ 


now let us hasten to rescue her.” 

“ No; wait. She is safe till night, it seems, and 
we may hear more here.” 

They turned again towards the door and heard 


whom he had addressed. 

“ But my business is very important—-a matter 
of life and death.” 

“ It makes no difference; you must wait till to- 


tho steward speak again, evidently in answer to morrow.” 

some remark of the woman, which they had not “You will at least place this note in his hands?” 
! leai ' ( l* urged Andrew, producing the note which Naroli 

Yes,” said he, “ come to-night, and come ear- had given him. 

'y-" „. “Yes,i suppose I can,” replied the servant; and 

I will be there,” Girela replied; “and now taking the note, he departed, 
away with you, for wo must be going. I hear that In five minutes he returned and said, “ Follow 
the great astrologer, Naroli, is in the village, and I me, and you can sec his Highness.” 
want to see him, aud test his skill. We must keep Our hero was soon ushered into the presence of 
up our reputation as fortune-tellers, you know.” the Palatine, who at once said, 

Our hero aud his companion concealed them- “ Now, young man, tell me what you know of 
selves again within the recess; the door opened, this strange affair as quickly as possible, for, if I 
and Almos passed up towards the castle. After uuderstona the astrologer’s note aright, there is no 
waiting till he had been gone long enough to reach time to spare.” 
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the castle, they followed him, and were soon at the 
palace where they were to ascend into the dun- 


As briefly as he could, Andrew told how he had 
first been led to suspect that the countess had 


geons. Naroli stood up in the boat, and passed his caused the death of the many maidens, who had 
hand over the wall in search of the spring which disappeared, to be murdered; how his betrothed 
would cause the stone to descend. He did not find had disappeared that morning; how be had un¬ 
it, and again and again he passed his hand across successfully searched beneath the castle, and 
the wall, touching every jetting point or dark spot, what he had heard and seen there. When he had 
in the hope that it might be the sought for spring; finished the Palatine said, 

at last he sank back in the boat, with the cxclama- “ Wo must mount and away at once. Colonel 
tion— Hcmbold, have fifty men ready in five minutes, 

‘ It’s of no use. I cannot find the spring, and mounted on your fleetest horses; and to the ser- 


wo cannot ascend. 


vants—“ saddle me a fresh horse at once, and also 


“But what shall we do? We cannot remain one for this young man, for his own must bo tired 
here,” cried the youth, his check blanching with out if he has come from Cscjta since noon. 


sudden fear lest, after all, he should not be able to __ „ 

savo his betrothed. Chapter X.—The Rescue. 

The astrologsr mused a moment, and then re- A T midnight the Palatine and his company halted 

plied_ iJL at the foot of the hill on which stood the castle 

“ We can return, and force our way out through °*'p 8C L\ ta ' ... T , 

the hut, or we can remain here, and attempt to res- Where shall wo find Naroli? demanded the 
cue the maiden when they bring her down here. Palatine, turning to Andrew. 

But, alas! we are unarmed, and could scarcely At the castle gates. He said he would be there, 
hope for success.” that he might not delay us,”replied the youth. 

“ Well which shall wo do?” “That is well. Colonel Herabold, take half the 

“ I think we had better go through tho hut, and men an( l Id the castle; at the gate you will 
return to the castle. Perhaps we could again make ^ nc l Naroli, the astrologer, under whose guidance 
our way into it; and now that we know where Ed- you will put yourself and men. Waste no time m 
nais, it would be easy to find her.” parley; but if the gate is not opened at your first 

They accordingly retraced their steps to the foot ca lU force an entrance. Then turning to our ho¬ 
of the stairs, and the astrologer produced a bunch ro, he continued, “ We will force our way through 
of false keys, with the aid of which they soon the hags hut. Thus they will be taken on both 
opened the doors leading to the hut, and found sides, and have no chance for escape, 
themselves once more in the open air. Turning to the left, they struck into the path 

- leading towards the hut; but, though it was a well- 

Chnptcr IX.—The Ring—The Ride to Claurenburg. worn root-path, the branches of tho trees hung low 

W HILE Andrew and Naroli were traversing the overhead, and greatly impeded the volocity of the 
subterranean passage beneath the castle, a riders. At last, becoming impatient at the delay, 
si range and mysterious scene was passing in the Andrew proposed that they should dismount, and, 
castle itself. After the servants had left the as- leaving a few men to take charge of the horses, 
trologer and Andrew alone in the great hall, they proceed the rest of the way on foot, saying that 
had waited some time for the former to recall they could thus reach the hut in a much shorter 
them, as he had promised. At last, becoming im- time. They accordingly dismounted, and in a few 
patient, they re-entered the hall, and, much to moments more they stood before the hut, to the 
their astonishment, found it empty. They searched door of which two stalwart troopers applied their 
it from end to end, but nothing of either of the strength, when it quickly flew open. A light was 
strangers could they find. Then they hastened to shining from beneath the door of the inner room, 
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their mistress with their strange tale. As she lis¬ 
tened her brow darkened with anger. 

“ Indeed,” ‘she cried, “ things have come to a 
pretty pass, when an/ one who choses can pene- 


and as they paused before it they heard these 
words spoken by the countess— 

“ All is ready. Now strike quick and sure!” 
With a single blow of his armed heel the Palatine 


trate to the very centre of the castle without being burst open the door, and what a scene met his 
seen. Probably the fellows passed out by another gaze. Extended on a couch at the further side of 
way, while you, like a parcel of blockheads that the room lay Edna Marsinai. her bosom bared for 
you arc, were waiting at the door. But did they the fatal blow, and held firmly down by the strong 
carry away nothing, or leave anything? They arms of the steward. Before her, with uplifted 
must have had some object in coming here.” knife, stood Girela; while the other woman stood 

“ Yes, my lady. The astrologer gave me this ready with a bowl to catch the life stream. Near 
ring, and bade me give it to you,” replied tho ser- by stood tho countess, with a demoniacal expros- 
vant, to whom Naroli had given the ring, and she sion of triumph and satisfaction on her haughty 
handed it to the countess. It was a plain gold features. 


Andrew sprang forward with a quick cry, and 
struck Girela to the earth. The countess and her 
accomplices cast a single glance at the intruders, 
then rushed toward the door to the secret pasasge. 
The countess threw it open, and found herself face 
to face with Naroli, Colonel Hembold and his men. 

“Thank God! we are in time,” cried Naroli, as 
his quick eye caught sight of Edna, who had now 
regained her feet, 

“ Hal that voice and the ring! but no, it cannot 
be!” gasped the countess. 

“Aye, Countess of Cscjta, behold the man 
against whom you vowed eternal hatred and re¬ 
venge—the man whom you have so foully 
wronged, and whom you long since thought moul¬ 
dering with the dead, slain by your hired assas¬ 
sins 1” cried the astrologer, tearing the white wig 
from his head, and the flowing beard from his chin, 
while the long robe fell from his shoulders, dis¬ 
playing the full court dress of a Transylvanian no¬ 
ble. 

Suddenly a shriek ran through the room, and 
Edna sprang forward, and cast herself into liis 
arms, exclaiming, 

“ My father! 0, my father!” 

“ Yes, my child,” replied the Baron Marsinai, 
for thus we must now call him; “ yes, I am your 
father; and Heaven bo praised, we arc just in time 
to save you from a terrible death.” 

“Lost—all is lost!” murmured the guilty coun¬ 
tess, as if she but half realized the fact. 

“Yes, wretched woman, your schemes have 
failed, and your crimes are discovered,” said the 
Palatine, sternly. 

“ And the stake will bo our reward, 1 suppose,” 
sullenly remarked the steward, who had attempted 
to escape, but had been seized and bound by two 
soldiers. 

“ You speak truly, fellow,” replied the Palatine; 
“ you shall all share the same fate.” 

“No,never!” shrieked Elizabeth; “never shall 
a Bathori be executed at the stake!” and snatch¬ 
ing up the knife dropped by Girela, she buried it in 
her bosom, and sank lifeless to the floor. 

“Thus is the law deprived of an example,” ex¬ 
claimed the Palatine, “ but perhaps it is as well so. 
Colonel Hcmbold, place your prisoners in separate 
dungeons, and station a guard at the door of each, 
so as to be sure that they do not escape. And now, 
friends, let us ascend to the castle.” 

“ The countess yet lives,” at this moment cried 
Girela, who had recovered from the effects of the 
blow given her by Andrew, and was now bending 
over the body of Elizabeth. 

“ It is true,” said Colonel Hembold, raising her 
in his arms. “ Her wound is but slight, and she 
has fainted more from excitement than anything 
else.” 

“ Then bring her along, and she may yet live to 
be punished for her crimes. Come, baron, lead 
the way, for you are the best acquainted with tho 
old castle and its mysteries,” said the Palatine. 

They passed through the secret passage and the 
trap door communicating with the castle, (which 
the baron had taken care to leave open, and guard¬ 
ed by tv,o soldiers,) and soon reached the castle, 
When the countess and her companions were con¬ 
fined in the long unused dungeons, the soldiers 
took up their quarters in the great hall; and the 
Palatine, the baron and his daughter, Andrew and 
Colonel Hembold entered one of tho suite of rooms 
occupied by the countess, to wait for some re¬ 
freshments the baron had ordered the wondering 
servants to prepare. 

“ Now, baron,” said the Palatine, when they were 
seated, “ please explain to us the meaning of the 
strange scene we have just witnessed between 
yourself and countess; and also tell us how you 
escaped from Turkish bondage, for I never fully 
understood it.” 

Chapter XI.—Conclusion. 

iir P0 do so,” began the baron, “ it will be ncces- 

JL sary to go back to the earlier portion of my 
life. I married when quite young, and it was not 
until sometime after the birth of my child, my Ed¬ 
na here, that I visited the court. There I first met 
Elizabeth Bathori, then one of the ruling spirits of 
the court; for through her husband, who had the 
king almost entirely under his influence, she could 
accomplish almost anything she wished. What at¬ 
tracted the countess toward me I cannot imagine; 
but she conceived a violent love for me; and one 
day I received a note from her, requesting mo to 
call on her at her apartments in the palace. I went, 
and then and there she made known her love for 
me, and offered me her heart and hand. I thought 
she must be mad; for, while she had a husband, 
I, as she well knew, had a wife and child. I told 
her my thoughts, and for a moment she seemed 
confused, but immediately recovering her assur¬ 
ance, she replied, ‘That need make no difference. 
I can easily dispose of the count, and also give you 
the means of putting them out of the way.’ 

“Shocked by these heartless words, I let fall 
some expressions that showed how much I loathed 
and detested her. In an instant her love changed 
to the most ficrco and undying bate; she caned 
down the most terrible curses on my head, and 
swore to have a bloody revenge. ‘ I will yet live to 
triumph over you,’ she cried; ‘ I will live till not a 
Marsinai walks the face of the earth—till all your 
hated race are gone.’ I laughed at the threats, 
and said, ‘ When all your plans for revenge have 
failed, and I am about to begin my revenge on you, 
I will send you this ring;’ at Hie same time show¬ 
ing her a gold hoop, set with a fire opal, that I wore 
upon my finger. Then I left her, and never saw 
her again till this night. As time passed on I con¬ 
cluded that she had abandoned her projects of re¬ 
venge; but one day my castle, to which I returned 
soon after tho events I have just related took place, 
was attacked by a band of Turks, led on by a half 
dozen disguised Hungarians, at the head of which 
was the countess’ steward, whom you have seen 
this night. I had seen tho fellow before when 
visiting tho old count at Csejta; and when, in the 
hand-to-hand struggle which ensued between us I 
tore his disguise from him, I recognized him at 
once. After a long struggle he succeeded in deal¬ 
ing me what ho thought a death blow; after which 
he ruthlessly murdered my wife, and, until quite 
lately, as I supposed, my child. I was only wound¬ 
ed, which the Turks discovering, they carried me 
away without his knowledge. I soon recovered, 
and was kept for some years in slavery; but hap¬ 
pening one day to lie fortunate enough to save the 
life of my master, I was rewarded with my liberty. 


I at once returned to Hungary; but, as my castle 
was destroyed, my lands appropriated by the 
state, and 1 supposed my wife and child both dead 
I determined not to make myself known, and a<> 
cordingly adopted the disguise of an astrologer. 
Circumstances, which it is unnecessary to name* 
soon after caused me to make myself known to 
your highness, but before all others I still main¬ 
tained my disguise. A few weeks ago I, for the 
first time, heard that my child was living, and in 
the household of the Countess of Csejta. I imme¬ 
diately started for this place, to warn her of her 
danger, and arrived just in time to aid in saving 
her from becoming tho victim of the countess* 
superstition and revenge.” 

“ But how came you so well acquainted with the 
secret passages of this castle?” inquired Andrew 
who had listened with great interest to the baron’s 
story. 

“ Many years ago, when my father was alive, 
the Count of Csejta had some extensive repairs 
made in the castle, and one of my father’s vassals 
was the architect employed. AYhile making the 
repairs ho discovered the secret passages about 
the castle, including the one leading to the hut at 
the foot of the hill. He made plans of the castle, 
showing these secret passages, and the mode of 
entering them. These plans he afterwards gave 
my father, and at his death they came into my 
possession.” ‘ * 

“Alii that explains it all,” said the Palatine; 
“ and here comes our refreshments, of which we 
will partake, and then to bed; for, by my faith, 
my forty mile ride has more than ordinarily fa¬ 
tigued me.” 

The next morning there was a marriage cere¬ 
mony performed at the village church, for the Pa¬ 
latine insisted on seeing the now happy lovers 
united before ho left. The baron received the cas¬ 
tle and lands of Csejta to indemnify him for his 
property, which had been confiscated by the gov¬ 
ernment after his supposed death. Almos, Girela, 
and the other hag were burned at the stake; but, 
at the intercession of her brother, the King of Po¬ 
land, the punishment of the countess was com¬ 
muted to imprisonment for life. 

Original. 

DO NOT COME TO-NIGHT. 



O H! do not come to-night! 

I would not see thee now! 

For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 

A shadow on my brow. 

My thoughts are strangely sad, to-night, 

Aye, strangely sad and wild; 

And, should ye come, my heart will weep, 
Though lips should part in smile. 

They tell me that I’m very fair, 

With queenly form and grace; 

That pride and haughtiness is stamped 
Upon my form aud face. 

I mingle with the stately crowd 
That throngs the lofty hall; 

I listen to soft words of praise, 

And yet I scorn it all. 

» 

I wreathe amid my tresses dark 
The diamond’s sparkling light; 

And yet the glances of my eye, 

They say, is far more bright. 

On brow and arms I clasp the pearls 
Which they have bid me wear; 

And still the bloom upon my cheek 
Outshines their beauty rare. 

And yet, ’mid all the loveliness 
Which wealth and beauty bring, 

My heart is often very sad! 

Yea, sad and sorrowing. 

I would not see thee here to-night, 

For I am very lone; 

And I must meet thee with a smile, 

With gladness in my tone. 

And it is very, very hard, 

To wreathe the bps in smile— 

To say gay words—when the lone heart 
Is weeping ail the while. 

Then do not, do not come to-night! 

1 would not see thee now; 

For there’s a gloom upon my heart, 

A shadow on my brow. Nettie. 

.The Young Men of the Day. —One 

of tho characteristics of the young men of the 
present day, it must be owned, is not modesty. 
At least, that quality is not likoly to be a very for¬ 
midable bar to their rising in life. Things are 
much changed in this respect, even in my time, al¬ 
though, gentle reader, I would not have you infer 
from this circumstance that I can look too far 
back. But I can remember when some deference 
was paid to elder men, and to their opinions and 
advice—when their knowledge of the world and 
of books, added to their experiences, had some 
little respect in the eyes of the young debutant on 
the stage of life. But now the latter is dogmatical 
in his opinions, thinks he knows more than any¬ 
body else on all subjects, crowds out his seniors 
from a group of ladies or a position at the supper 
table, like one having authority, and has, in tine, 
all the airs of a fine gentleman before he is fairly 
out of his teens. When an occasion and his com¬ 
pany suit, if he chauces to bo fresh from college, 
he affects in his sentiments to bo the roue, and vin¬ 
dicates the skepticism of tho “ German School.” 
He drops in at an Opera or at a Theatre, lounges 
at a late hour at a billiard saloon, and has there a 
dare-devil, nonchalent air, and a swaggering im¬ 
portance in his gait, when he calls for his brandy 
and segar, that quite electrifies one brought up in 
the olden time. In my day these things were 
symptoms of something wrong in a young man— 
now they are too common place to attract atten¬ 
tion—they are merely thought to be manliness. It 
is tho fashionable mode of showing off in a grace¬ 
ful and emphatic way that ho is no longer in lead¬ 
ing-strings at home. But were it stopped here, it 
might not be so mischievous in its tendencies, but 
dissipated scenes and associates must lead the 
least immortal gradually into vicious indulgences, 
and corrupt and enervate the youthful mind. But 
it is also a lamentable waste of time. Hence the 
young men of tho day are neither as moral nor as 
well informed as they wore formerly, although ed¬ 
ucation, as a system, is decidedly improved and 
more widely extended. 
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Written for the Waverley Magazine. I .“ You had better go to work and eulti- . The Baltimore Clipper says: “ A cor- 

CHRISTABEL. vate your farm thoroughly, remarked one far- respondent asks why marriage and death notices 

M EEK lilies grew wild . t0 anotucr > who Was shiftless, and therefore should be paid for.” For the very best of reason; 

Adown the green dell, thriftless. one is an advertisement of copartnership, and the 

Where, softly, the shades I1) do as I like about it, and you may go to other is a notice of dissolution. Business is busi- 

Of eventide tell 1 grass, was the insolent reply. ness. 

Anri Christabel’s grave; 1 “ Well,” rejoined the other, walking away, “ I —“ 

I reckon tlial if you don’t attend to your work bet- ..“ George,” said a young lady, “there’s 

0 ’Tr?l!c greeu* g'rlSay mound I ter, your farm will go to grass.” n---’ '-— --- 

Where she was sleeping 1 €t ^ „ 

’Neath death’s billowed wave. . During your travels in Canada, Mr. v 

Somers, did you meet with anything that arrested 
Our darling l our darling 1 your attention? ” “ 

“ Yes, sir; a deputy sheriff. He not only ar- 
° So nldefy bereft us rcs J ed attention, but my persou, and marched 

Of our sweet Cbristabelt 'is both off to Lincoln county jail, ‘ for crossing 13 

The carnation pink, and the line ’ without paying duty ou a 3 T ellow dog and ® 

Lilies, tooj bloom — 1 a brindlc terrier.” j 

Both crowning the head 1 « That’s sufficient—call the next witness? ” 

Of Christabel’8 tomb | _ £ 

In that grassy dell, I .A fellow was doubting whether or not 

Where naught, save.the murmur he should volunteer to fight the Mexicans. One 

Of a.rippiing rill,* of the flags, waving before his eyes, bearing the ' 

That glided o’er pebbles inscription, “ Victory or Death,” somewhat dis- I 

’Neath tire moss-bowed hill, coura^cd him. 

WJheaS ille md^outem ’ “ V ‘ =ctor >’ ls a K ood thing,” said he, “but why 

YSonie <ni the breeze, ’ P“ f T 1 Ct 0 l 7,^ r death? Just put it victory or . 

Athwart the green dell, crippled, and 111 go that. 

Through the silvery trees, - 

Where, lonely, 1 wept. .* • • “ Mr. Van Buren, said a defeated 

,, client, “ is there any client so low and mean, or 

• M f°£L any case so nasty, that you wont undertake to de- 

Havc passed since when i J 

We wandered alone tend mm m it? . 

Through the grass-green glen, 1 don t know,” said John, stopping to put 

Mutual in love; away another oyster; then bending down, and 

Time’s 6able-like pinions confidentially drawling out his reply in the little 

Have widely been spread, man’s car, “ what you been doing ? 

And borne to the valley _ 

Our Christabel—dead! .There is one redeeming trait about la- 

angei above. s w . TKrNfl zy people, and that is, they are always good-na- 

| tured. Show us a man who sleeps eight hours 
out of twelve, and we will show you an individ- 
‘HFttrivirfme; ual who will not swear. The only folks who lose 

tw ' uu,u * their tempers and “ take on,” are'your smart, en- 

_ “T .... tei-prising fellows, who deal in stocks and get up 

. Declined It.—A short time since a “ comers ” on stocks. 

fine healthy-loo king girl, perhaps eighteen years, * - 

a passenger on board of the Eastern steamboats, . Mems for the Misses. —“ Cry at a 

approached the captain and inquired “ what time wedding. Scream at a spider. Never leave your 
they would be in Boston?” In consequence of curl papers in the drawing-room. Drop your 
the girl having her mouth tilled with something, handkerchief when you are going to faint. Mind 
the captain did not understand what she said, you are engaged if you don’t like pour partner. 

He replied by saying,— Abjure ringlets on a wet day. It’s vulgar to know 

“ I do not understand what you say. What are what there is for dinner.” 

you chewing?” - 

Tbe girl very naively replied, “Why, gum! . A rapid and emp b a tic recital of the 

Won t y ou have some I Ilere!s a piece already following ia said to be an infallible cure for lisp- 
started! and taking a nig wad out of her mouth, i n n-._ 

offered it to the captain, which he politely declined, “ Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs 
saying he was not up to the gum game! to Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs 

mu "xr x x n * x- anc * rol)s Nobbs’ fobs. That’s, says Nobbs, the 

.... The Vermont Patnot tells a story of WO rst for Hobbs’s jobs and Snobb’s sobs.” 

an old usurer who went one day to visit a former J _ 

borrower, who had since fortunately grown from .A celebrated barrister, a friend with 

poverty to independence. They went into the gap w i 10m j crro ld loved to jest, entered a certain dub- 
dcu. Passing along a walk flanked on either side r00 m where Jerrold and some friends were enjov- 
with flowers ol great beauty aud variety, the vis.- iug a c ig ar . The banister was in an excited state, 
tor made no remark until he came to a potato aiu i exclaimed,_ 


ter, your farm will go to grass.” 

.“ During your travels in Canada, Mr. 

Somers, did you meet with anything that arrested 
your attention?” 

“ Yes, sir; a deputy sheriff. He not only ar¬ 
rested my attention, but my persou, and marched 


us both off to Lincoln county jail ‘ for crossing sometimes. The other day we were reading a ae- 
the Line ’ without paying duty ou a yellow dog and fmptioii of enthusiastic demonstrations at a po- 
a brindlc terrier. litical gathering, when the type went on with— 


“ That’s sufficient—call the next witness? ” 

.A fellow was doubting whether or not 

he should volunteer to fight the Mexicans. One 


of the flags, waving before his eyes, bearing the da ^ since what business ho now followed, he re- 
<< _ t'. u >r ’_olied. “ Dentistrv—the insertion of teeth m roas 


inscription, “ Victory or Death,” somewhat dis¬ 
couraged him. 

“ Victory is a good thing,” said he, "but why . what the wor i d oalla « innate „ ood _ 

put it victoiy or death? Just put it victory or „ . vvlia r cne ^ cas , innate gooa 
criDDled and I’ll cm that ” * ness” 18 VC1 T otten a ful1 stomach©; and what it 

c ^ ’ go i _ terms vice is quite as frequently an empty bread 

.* • • “ Mr. Van Buren,” said a defeated basket. _ 

v,m .A cotemporary asks if we can throw 

frnYnfm in EfST’ y undertake to do- any llght upon kj^. \ Va don > t want to _the 

“I don’t know,” said John, stopping to put thing is done Just as well in the dark. 


nothing interesting in the paper to-day, is there?” 

“No, love; but I hope there will be one day, 
when we shall both be interested.” 

The young lady blushed, and of course she said, 
“ for shame, George.” 

.Typographical errors come in very odd 

sometimes. The other day we were reading a de- 


“ The air was rent with the snouts of three thou¬ 
sand people! ” 

.When we inquired of a friend a few 


S lied, “ Dentistry—the insertion of teeth in roast 
eef and bread and butter.” 


away another oyster; then bending down, and 
confidentially drawling out his reply in the little g *_*p 

TTlfin’s Alli* irihnt tmu )wi>n /Ininn 9 " 


‘ Don’t you mean to marry, my dear 


mans car, “ what you been d oing? “No, my dear widow, I’d rather lose all the 

.There is one redeeming trait about la- ribs £ ’ ve « ot thau take another.” 

M° P «’. “” d „? lat is ’ tlloy ,. ftrc , alway ? od-nu- . A bachelor editor who has a pretty sis- 

? mau .' vh e sleu P s e, S h ? 1 ?? ur , 3 ter, recently wrote to another bachelor equally for- 
out of twelve, and we will show you an individ- t ’ ate “ Pum.sc ” 

ual who will not swear. The only folks who lose tttuale ’ rica&c axmango. 

their tempers and “take on’’ are your smart en- . A p . ocer in a neighboring city says 

’,u Vtl0 111 stoc cs aud S ct U P that a lady recently applied to him for a pound of 


oblong tea. 


Mems for the Misses. —“ Cry at a 


* )a A c 2i’ ' v i? ien V e ex Vj, a L med ’ « “I have just’met a scoundrelly barrister! ” 

My friend, you U have a fine crop of potatoes « what a coincidence! ” interrupted Jerrold. 

there! _ 

“That’s just like you,” said the proprietor; .“ Where did you get that hat, Jerry ? 

“ when geutiemen and ladies pass through my gar- “ Borrowed it.” 
den they look at the flowers; but when a hog comes “ Borrowed it ? ” 

in, all he can see is potatoes! ” “ Ya-a-s—borrowed it of an old feller that wn 


“ when geutiemen and ladies pass through my gar- “ Borrowed it.” Manes s 

den they look at the flowers; bat when a hog comes “ Borrowed it ? ” 

in, all he can see is potatoes! ” “ Ya-a-s—borrowed it of an old feller that was 

Ac. ..a. /. i . , x sleepin’ in the park. Fete Myers borrowed his 

* ”,. ^ Scotch nobleman, of no bnglit parts, coat—Pat Caffany his boots—I borrowed his hat. CHILDR] 

chatting once with tbe Duchess ot Devonshire, Do you think I’d steal? No, I’d scorn die actiou.” 

she usked how it happened that the Scots in gen- __ I 

oral made a much better figure from home thau in A French philosopher has just proved, I am compo 

Swj t,aad - „ , by the procession of the equinoxes, that one half My 17, 10, 6,15. 

Oh, says lie, nothing is so easily accounted of this globe was really overwhelmed with a flood tiuguislied Amcric 

for. For the honor of the nation persons arc about thirteen thousand years ago, and that the “7 3 17 47 18 

statioued at every egress to see that noue leave the other half will experience a similar deluge in “ 40 44 4 o' 24 
country but men of abilities. about nine thousand years more. “ 24* 23, 27 35 : 


Writtcu for the Waverley Magazine. 

WHY : 

L OVE oil in uslies lies— 

Fnenusbip glows cold; 

Cliildboou cun never aic, 

Never grow old; 

Ab! ’tis u sunny land, 

Ours evermore; 

Why seek, when love is dead, 

That golden shore? 

Why should our youth be less 
Suushiue (ban shade? 

Why do its sweetest joys 
Perish or luiie ! 

Why uoes the bright cheek fade, 

Brown hair grow gray ? 

Why does this old lather 'lime 
Meul youth away ? 

Why must our richest thoughts 
Die at their birth ? 

Why must the poet dream 
Dreams not of earth? 

Striving, with longing soul, 

One seat to win, 

W here in Fame’s temple fair 
Shines sunlight in. 

Nellie Wild. 


Original, 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


country but men of abilities.” 

“ Then,” answered she, “ I suspect your lord¬ 
ship was smuggled 


Enigma No. 1. 

I am composed of forty-seven letters. 

My 17, 10, 6,15, 20, 25, 20, 30, 12, 7 was a dis¬ 
tinguished American General. 

“ 7, 3, 17, 47,18, 19, 41 is a large city. 

“ 40,44, 4, 8 , ia a man’s mune. 

“ 24, 23, 27, 35, 19, 30, 7, 12 was a scene of a 
naval engagement in 1827. 

“ 37, 19, 5, 20, 40, 1, 21 is a large island. 

“ 30, 2 u, 20 , 37, 24,18, 20,43 is one of the United 1 


ship was smuggled. _ ........ “ Here, you bogtrotter,” said a dandy “ 37 , jy, 5 , 20, 40, 7, 21 is a large island. 

.A British matron—one of tlio^e ncr- t0 an ,. Insh laborer, come, now JoU me the big- “ 30, 2u, 20, 37, 24,18, 20,43 is one of the Uni 

perplexed andhaSsSmothTS^wh?daTthS- Ctt M ^ 111 “ff « « . ’ , , , , 

on their swarms of bairns “to run awav from Y oa J° a w ui&lay punch. « 10,13, 28, 6 is a valuable part of the body. 

**£”-SZlTZsolt P :^ y “° m ho “ A r nby ,r l ' kly Pat ’ ‘ your ;; l. », 4 iOl % aa W are sLlar. 

b° uorii ’ a f-iutitman. 35 4 33 3 y k 14 29, 42 was a celebrated 


“ 3, 43,19, 11 is a male’s nick-name. 

“ 28, 29, 30, 7 is a point of the compass. 

“ 1 , 18,21, 25 is a place for grinding grain. 

“ 28, 38, 37, 41 is a bird. 

“ 27, 9, 5 is an animal. 

“ 11, 20, 32, 13 is a trial of speed. 

“ 33,15, 12 is a joint. 

“ 35, 10, 7 is a habitual drunkard. 

“ 39, 15, 42,11 is a tint. 

My whole is an exemplary gentleman’s name, 
business, and place of residence. 

Answer next week. 

Enigma No. 4. 

I am composed of thirty-five letters. 

My 6 , 30„ 19, 8 , 21 is much used by young ladies. 
“ 4, 24, 14 is a kind of sweetmeats. 

“ 20, 3, 27, 22 is what young ladies like to be 
called. 

“ 15, 30, 32, 2, 24, 25, 11 is the latest fashion. 

“ 14, 30, 17, 23, 6 , 16, 33, 25, 30 has created a 
! great sensation in this city. 

' “ 10, 29, 21, 13, 18 is worn ty many persons. 

“ 1, 30,14 is a boy’s nick-namc. 

“ 26, 34, 21, 20 is found in the woods. 

“ 28, 12, 32, 7, 22, 23 arc sold in every city. 

I “ 5, 6 , 9 is an animal. 

“ 15, 19, 22, 35 is on every farm. 

“ 1, 5,31 is a color. 

r My whole is creating a great deal of curiosity. 

, Answer next week. 

Enigma No. 5. 

I am composed twenty-three letters. 

My 12, G, 21, 22, 4 is a river in Switzerland. 

, “ 18, 4, 22,14, 10,19 is a lake in Europe. 

“ 20,19, 12 , 21 , 9 is a town of Soudan. 

“ 7, 12 , 22, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 

“ 9, 12 , 2, 13 is a sea in Asia. 

“ 6 , 2 , 15,1, 21 is an island east of Mexico. 

“ 10 , 9, 21 , 22,14 is one of the United Slates. 

“ 3, G, 23,13,17, 5 is a city of Afghanistan. 

. “ 22, 21, 13, 11 is a river in Egypt. 

“ 8 , 2, 12,12, 23, 22 is a county in Pennsylvania. 
My whole is good advice to all. 

Answer next week. 

Answers to Enigmas in onr Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Frederick P. Par¬ 
sons and George B. Smith, Enfield, Hartford (Jo. 
Conn.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “ Miss Kate Van Ingen 
Banker, Schenectady, N Y\” 

Answer to Enigma No. 3, “ Isaac Van Honten, 
Paterson, New Jersey.” \ 

Answer to Enigma No. 4, “ John Harrison Fer¬ 
guson.” 

WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, 

FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 

ED1TE / BY MOSES A. DOW. 

This paper is the largest Weekly ever published In this 
country Its contents ure such as will be approved in the 
most fastidious circles—nothing immoral being admitted into 
its pages. It wih furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His¬ 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 
with politics nor religion, but It ls characterized by a high 
moral tone It circulates all over the country, from Maine 
to California. 

Terms.—The Waverley Magazine ls published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow, No. 5 Lindall SL, Boston, Moss. Two editions 
are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law at 
$2.01) a year, or 91.00 for six mouths, always in advance. 
Clubs, by moil, 0 for 6 months, $5 .—Six for 12 months, 89. 

Ten for 0 months, $dL Ten for 12 months, $15. Paper stopped 
when the last number paid for is sent. A uew volume com¬ 
mences every J uiy and January. But if a person commences 
at any number in the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 
12 months for $5.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the lost number ho received, then 


‘ I never dreamed of such a fate, 
Weeu I, a lass, was courted— 


1, 9, 14, 33, 3G, 38, 39 arc similar. should tell us what was the lost number ho received, then 

35, 4, 30, (i, 9, 8, 14,29, 42 was a celebrated lo- we shaU kll0W wUat renew at without hunting 


True Enough.—A gentleman, whose 


gieian. 

“ 2 ,10, 45, 31 is a bird. 


over our bookB. otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 


20,10, 24, 25, 4, 32, 29 is a kind of naval shot. name ? post-office, county aud state very distinctly 


For the sake of being supported! 

.“Work!” said I; “aim your own 

pork, and see how sweet it will be; work, and see 
liow well you will be; work, and sec how cheer¬ 
ful you will be; work, and see how independent 
you will be; work, and see how happy your f ami- 


“ Why don’t you take enro of these nails? they 
will certainly be lost.” 

“ No,” replied the carpenter, “ you’ll find them 
all in the bill.” 


“ 22,44, 7, 21, 47 children are very fond of. 
“ 11, 18, 13 means to make glad. 

“ 34, 5, 46, 27, 10, 7 is a paradise. 

“ 22, 40, 38, 22, 34 is to stop. 

“ 45, 32, 23, 31 is not very strong. 

“ 41, 37, 30, 42 flies in the air. 


who wish their papers changed should tell where It ha pre¬ 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper is twenty-^ cents 
a year, payable in advance at the office where taken out 
Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit 
of the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un¬ 
less received all together, as it ls too much trouble to look 


■ A person complained to Doctor Frank- General. 


“ 17, 3, 20, 29, 20, 7, 25, 1, 12, 24 was an English I over our books or keep an account with each one getting 


ly will be; work, aud see how religious you will having been insulted by one who culled him 


be; for before you know where you are, instead a 8 c< J andrc ^,. 
of repining at Providence, you will find yourself j • ™P“ ed Doctor, and what did you 
offering up thanks for all the numerous blessings cad „}! n -„ , . 

you enjoy.” Why, said he, I called lum a scoundrel too. 

- “ Well,” resumed Franklin, “ I believe you both 

Smith had quite a small nose, and was spoke the truth.” 


My whole is a beautiful verse of Bjtoh’s. 
Answer next week. 


cross-eyed, while Jones had a very large nose. 
Meeting one day, Jones, after looking with a comi¬ 
cal expression at Smith, remarked,— 


. “ Don’t you think there is rather too 

much warmth about*this picture ? ” said an artist 


* Lucky for you, Smith, that you’re cross-eyed; to a lady, whose portrait he had painted. 

■ if you wa’nt,you never could see your nose.” “ No, indeed,” said she, “not half enough, and 


for if you wa’nt, you never could see your nose.” “ No, indeed, said she, “ not h 
“Lucky for you, Jones,” instantly retorted so I’ll throw the thing in the fire. 

Smith, “that you’re not cross-eyed; for if you . - 

were, you never could see anything but your .*s a good fellow, 

nose.” for any man. I love my friend, 1 


.Jack is a good fellow, but I will not lie 

for any man. I love my friend, but I love truth 
still more.” 

days to be born on. “ My dear,” said a by-stander, “ consider nowl 

Bom on a Sunday, a gentleman. Why should vou prefer a stranger to an old ac- 

Born on a Monday, fair in face. quuintanee?” 

Born on a Tuesdav, full of grace. 

Born on a Wednesday, sour and grum. .A fellow bound for New York went 

Born on a Thursday, welcome home. aboard a boat, and almost breathless, inquired,— 

Born on a Friday, free in giving. “ What’s the fare to Now York? ” 

Born on a Saturday, work hard for your living. “ Five dollars,” was the reply. 

Wc do not remember what day wo were horn, “ Well, I s’pose you’ll eat me for that, eh?” 

but according to the above it must have been on “ We’ll find you in toting” said the captain. 

Sunday. “ Well, eap’u, s’pose’ 111 eat myself, wlmt’ll you 

- charge?'’ 

.As to Partners.— Hints for the la- - 

dies on this point are given as follows:— • ..Romantic young girls, or disappointed 

“For whist, the cleverest and most indulgent; bachelors, who have an idea of drowning tbem- 
for dancing, the handsomest and most amusing; selves, would confer a favor on the coroner and 
for business, the steadiest, the wealthiest, and the undertaker by leaving their paper money in a safe 
most attentive; and for mamage, one who com- place on the shore. Bank bills are seldom im- 
bmes the qualities of all three. proved by an immersion. j 


Enigma.---No. #. wSfr • 

I am composed of tlurty-wo letters. .. Harper’s Maeaalne,” “ Go. 

My 17, 27, 30, 23, 20, is a relative. Gazette of Fashion,” “Atluu 

« ,!«’ o’, ,W° ^ r VUkiCh - t ,■ All letters and conuuunluatl 

, I®. Ij 0 was a great Indian ^ addressed to the publisher, 

chief. 

“ 4, 7,18, 22, 32, is a girl’s name. , *** Wat , 10 SesseaisE.-i 

“ 30, 6, 21, 30, 31, 24,13 is of the poultry species. f «r»P»I»rls to enclose themo 
“ 14,10, 9,11, 4 is of the fowl species. publisher direct, riving ludlvl 

“ 19, 5,12,13, 20 denotes courage. '■7 aDd 1 

“ 18, 27, 31 is used to write with. »™ oftenWerihle. 

“ 4,13, 20,26, 22, 2, 5, 24 is used by correspond WHOLESAL 

dents. I 

“ 1, 12, 22,32 is a month of the year. I **• k ^ 

“ 10, 12, 27, 30, 4 is a weight. City.-x. Winol., PhUadulpl 

“ 5,18, 3, 28, 9,15 is a weapon. more.-®. N. Lewis, Cine 

“ 7,10, 29, 3, 20 is a small animal. Itethodlst Book Booms, Muutr 

“ 3, 24, 20,4, 13 is a number. LousvWe, Kentucky -Gray 

“ 30, 0, 24,20, 3,4 is an article of food. ilu ' 

“ 10, 0, 20, 22, 8, 32 is a county iu Kentucky, -- 

“ 20, 4, 11, 28 is au article of male attire. COVERS FOR Til 

My whole is the name and pluce of residence of We have hod manufactured 
the author. I Port Folio, which will, we doi 

Answer next week. 1 ieuce. It Will hold a year’s nuu 


them up. 

Monthly Parts.—93* & year, or two for 95., In adanvee 

Any oue sending us Four Dollars can have une copy of the 
“ Waverley Magazine,” and either of the loll owing 
works lor oue yeur by moil; “ Petersons Ladies’ Magazine,” 
“ Harper's Magazine,” “Godey's Lady’s Book,” “Ladies' 
Gazette of Fashion,” “ Atluntic Monthly.” 

All letters and communications concerning the paper must 


The Wat to Subscribe.— The proper mode to subscribe 
for a paper is to enclose the money in a fetter and address the 
publisher direct, giving individual name with tbe post-of- 
dee, county and state very plainly written, as post-marks 
are often illegible. _ 

WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter Ac C’o., No lis Nassau Street, New York 
City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor Ac C’o., Balti¬ 
more.—G. N* Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E Pickup. 
Methodist Book Booms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
LoajvJlle, Kentucky —Gray Ac Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Enigma No, 8. 

I am composed of forty-three letters. 
My 4, 20, 3G, is an article of wear. 

“ 8, 23, 24, 17 is a metal. 

“ 22 , 31, 20 , 2 is a spe ies of animal. 

“ 10, 0, 7 is a (lomosiic animal. 

“ 31, 40, 42 is a number. 


( COVERS FOR TIIE WAVERLEY. 

We have had mauulactured expressly for our paper a 
Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be a great conven¬ 
ience. it wlJ bold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub¬ 
stantial cover, with a simple contrivance forsewing them to¬ 
gether and holding them in their places. A needle carries 
the thread through the paper, where it fastens to an India 
rubber spring, bringiug the papers all into a compact and 
convenient form. It will last for several years. The price of 
this kind is 75 cents. It con be had of any periodical dealer 
n the country. Dealers can be supplied by Dbxtkb A Co., 
of hew York, or at this office. $l.V0 if sent by mail. 
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W rittcn for tho Wavcrley Magazine, 

THINKING. 

I AM thinking, Edwin, thinking 
Ot the farm-house, white mid low, 

With its mossy roof und latticed door 
Where the roses used to grow. 

I am thinking of the orchard 
Where the wild-birds loved to sing, 

And the little gate at the foot of the hill 
Where the path led down to the spring. 

I am thinking, Edwin, thinking 
Of the barn with lofty eaves, 

Where watched the swallows building 
As we played among the sheaves. ° 

I am thinking of the little brook 
That through the valley ran, 

And the poncl, where oft, in summer-time. 

We sailed u the Sally Ann.” 

I am thinking. Edwin, thinking 
Ot the woods so green and fair, 

Where so oft we loved to linger, 

Building “ castles in the air.” 

I am thinking of the plans we formed 
As we talked in joyous tone 
Of the grand and wonderous things we’d do 
When we were man and woman grown. 

A1 Av I , am . thinkin ^ Edwin, thinking. 

Of the changes that have been: 

And how different is the real 
From the ufral pictured then. 

I am thinking of our childish faith— 

In the goodness of all men, 

Never dreaming that aught could be false: 

Can we e’er tliink so again? 

I am thinking, Edwin, thinking} 

And my eves grow dim with tears, 

As memory bringetli back the scenes 
Of childhood’s banished years. 

Thinking of the low-roofed homestead, 

And how happy I have been. 

Wandering there with friends that loved me, 
Friends I ne’er shall sec again. 

Yes, I am thinking, Edwin, thinking, 

Of the days of long ago, 

And the tears unbidden started; 

You’ll forgive them, Ed, I know. 

And o Himes, when you are thiuiciug, 

I trust you e’er will find 
A fadeless thought in memory’s wreath 
“ For the days of Auld Lang Sync.” 

Shirley Clair. 

(Slcimmp front % |prcss. 

. A Romamxce in Real Life. — A 

young lady, beautiful in person and attractive in 
manner, who resided in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, was sought in marriage some years "ago 
by two moil. One was poor, and a mechanic; the 
other was rich, and not a mechanic. The wo¬ 
man loved the former; the family of the woman 
liked the latter. As is the case in such affairs, the 
woman married to please her friends. Having 
thus “sold herself,” she ought to have been mis¬ 
erable, but she was not. Her husband’s unaffect¬ 
ed love subdued her heart, and his gold smoothed 
the rough places in the human path. Fortune, 


I that rate would utterly depopulate so considerable I turned from hi; 


actual value to the community —the men as farm try lias been stimulated by the recollection of the pulled off his coat and vest and wont into it in rei? 
laborers or mechanics, the women in agricultural scene lie had witnessed. Let us hope and trust ular and genuine style, which proceeding at on™ 
labor as servants, or still more important, ns the no vilo flatterer will ever succeed in tempting him opened the eyes of the crowd in regard to the sell 
iiealtuly mothers of strong children—it is easy to to abandon this course, and that he will join all that had been perpetrated upon them. This dodae 
conceive how terrible is the loss to the country, virtuous and rational men in discountenancing the in this instance in drawing a crowd into the store 
Nothing can impress this fact upon the mind so feeling which under his prodcssors was productive was certainly successful; and if the crowd whn 
strongly as actually witnessing the crowd prepar- of such misery to France and to the world; feel- bad been drawn there by curiosity could have been 
mg lor their departure. ings which still imposed on all neighboring nations convinced that the goods were going at a saerifi™ 

Among the whole there is not an indication of the heavy cost of increasing preparations.” and they needed them, the dodge would liavr* rmia’ 

squalor or misery—nor a single rag on the back of * - - vo paia - 

its owner indicates that he or slio is Hying from . Jeremy Cockloft. —One of the char- • *. Madame Merian. — Madame Marin. 

poverty, nor a weak limb or a pale check—scarcely actors in “ Salmagundi ” is thus sketched. We Scbilla Mcriaii was the daughter of Matthew Meri- 
a wrinkled face indicates that the country is get- dare say that our fathers and mothers have often an, a distinguished French artist. She was born 
ting ri<l of a burden. Sturdy, athletic young men, laughed over this bit of humor; In 1017, at Frankfort-on-thc-Main and carlv in 

heallhly and strong girls — often of extraordinary Jeremy is at present .in his onc-and-twcnticth life devoted herself to drawiug ami paintimr nail- 
beauty — form the great bulk of this departure, year, and a young fellow of wonderful ouick parts, ticularly plants and insects. At the ago of cirii" 
“On Thursday week, we witnessed no less than lf . y011 wid trust'to the word of his father, who, teen she was married to a painter of Nuremberg" 
four hundred such preparing to take their depart- having begotten him, should be the best judge of named John Andrew Graf.' This marriage did not 
ure in the Edinburgh, Capt. Kennedy—one of the the matter. He is the oradc of the family, dictates prove a fortunate one; and a few years afrer it 
vessels of the Liverpool, New York’and Phi lade I- to his sisters on every occasion, though they are took place Graft’s affairs became so much in 
phia line. A rumor had spread shortly before the 80,110 dozcn or more years older than himself, and volved, and his conduct in other respects so cen- 
arrival of the ship that a certain number would be nevcr did son give mother better advice than Jer- surable, that ho was obliged for a time to leave the 
excluded for want of accommodation, and the de- omy * As old Cockloft was determined his son country. In consequence of this separation 
spair evinced by those who thought themselves should be both a scholar and a gentleman, he took Madame Merian never assumed her husband’a 

uli.it ....t _.... .... 11._ _ ^ . 1 .1 Tin Stic iir; til liia nrl.Inli linmnin nnir _ i . UU ° 
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actors in “ Salmagundi ” is thus sketched. We Scbilla Mcriau was the daughter of Matthew Meri 
dare say that our fathers and mothers have often an, a distinguished French artist. She wn* h,,,.,! 

lu.u*l./wl _ in lCH «*• .l.. ir . . UU1II 


m | 


in 101 /, at Frankfort-on-thc-Main, and early in 
l-twcnticth Ido devoted herself to drawing and painting nar 
nick parts, ticularly plants and insects. At the ago of ehrii" 


company, and 


them.” learned all the letters in the Greek alphabet; mentuppeared in 107b, in three volumes published 

- could demonstrate that water never “of its own at Nuremberg, the plates being engraved bv Imr- 

.French Pride.— A writer in the Hub- accord rose above the level of its source, and that self. J 

lin University Magazine pleasantly sketches some a,r was certainly the principle of life; for he had The difficulty of preserving Caterpillars and 
traits of French character in a manner which *>een entertained with the humane experiment of a other larvas is sufficient to account for the small 

shows that ho has been a keen observer and stu- cat worried to death in an air-pump. He once number to be found in cabinets, even at the ures- 

dent of it. shook down the ash-housc by an artificial earth- cut day; and the most obvious and satisfactory 

“ fn FrnnPC. fhft snni.nl vnlnrinne Lnfnrnnn Ainuo Qllftkc. nearly blew his sistnr Bnrhn.rii nnri Tint* method of mn.lriiia* nn tliiu ^ 


remarkable rnoramor- 
ad more influence in 
’isit this country than 
rfect insects, many of 
in Europe from the 


HUnTlYS fro nt {Fit man, even when he has sprung from the lowest so- college conundrum of the cat with three tails at preserved specimens. 

_ a 0 cial depth. The soldier, who lias fought his way his fingers’ends, and often hampers his father with She accordingly set sail for America in the year 

. A Romamxce ix Real Life _A Xroni behind the bar of a village in to the rank of bis syllogisms, to the great delight, of the old gen- 1 GUU, accompanied by one of her daughters The 

young lady, beautiful in person and attractive in Marshal of France; the forlorn peasant boy, who tleman, who considers the major, minor and con- place of her destination was Hutch Guiana often 
manner, who resided in the immediate vicinity of bas turned a five franc, piece into a splendid for- elusion as almost equal in argument to the pulley, called Surinam, from a river by that name on 
Boston, was sought in marriage some years mm tunc; tlic bumble girl greatly matched; all find, the wedge, and the lever in mechanics. In fact, which the capital, Paramaribo, is situated and ly- 
bv two men. One was poor, and a mechanic- the cvcn 111 ^bow-adorning Paris, a welcome, hearty my cousin Cockloft was once nearly annihilated mg between the fourth and sixth degrees of north 
other was rich, and not a mechanic. The wo- and slT »cere, in the circles to which they rise. In ' v • ^ouishment on hearing Jeremy trace the latitude. In this fruitful region her ardent curios- 
man loved the former; the family of the woman Pnri * P oor boys who have become great, men may derivation of Mango from Jeremiah King—as Jcr- ity found ample means of gratification, and she re- 
liked the latter, As is the case in such affairs the be scon any day airing some bronzed Normandy cmian King, Jerry King! Jerking, GirkinJ cucum- mamed nearly two years diligently employed in 
woman married to please her friends. Having dame, in the high cap ofher native village, proud oor . Mango! In short, had Jeremy been a student collecting and painting insects. She returned to 
thus “sold herself,” she ought to have been mis- indeed of a mother or a sister. If there be a see- at Uxford or Cambridge, he would in all probabil- Europe, and gave those splendid paintings to the 
erable, but she was not. Her husband’s unaffcct- t . 1011 of tbe Paris public, however, where excep- lfc > have been promoted to the dignity of senior public in 1705, in a work entitled “ Metamorphosis 
ed love subdued her heart, and his gold smoothed tl0n ? to this healthly state of feeling may he found, wrangler By this sketch I mean no disparage- Iinsettorm Surinamenisum, etc., the text drawn uo 
the rough places in the human path. Fortune tbe inquirer must seek it in the somhro streets and nent to the abilities of other stud cuts of our col- by Gasner CoinmeUn, from the mannscripts of the 
feeling that this couple were too happy frowned’ l>e l ,ind thc ponderous gateways of the Quartier ie £ c > t0 \ 1 have no doubt that every commence- author.” 

and the man’s riches took wings and used them Saint Germain. roent ushers into society luminaries Inll as brilliant This heroic and industrious female naturalist, 

in flight. Thereupon thc husband wound up his . Here may be found shrivelled old people, nurs- ab Jeremy Cockloft thc younger. who has contributed so much to the improvement 

business, put his wife and children, of whom there m £> in hereditary ruins, the hereditary prejudices — and embellishment of the Natural History of In- 

were two, at a comfortable boarding-house, and ? vbltdl belong to them. Here wo find, in thc dilap- Pic " xic ^ ar ty. A person sects, died m the year 1717, at tlio advanced age of 

then departed to California in search of money ltatcd scctl0,1 > thc hopeless section of French sod- Present; nt the terrible catastrophe which seventy years. ** 

Some letters and some remittances arrived from ety —something like the feeling which is prevalent ©penned at Boykins Mill, near Camden, South - 

him at first, then nothing came, and there was a j. n thc genteel world of England, where anxious ult., c^inmunicates tlic ToIIow- . Sleeping-Car Romance.— Not a score 

blank of several years. bves arc passed in steering dear of acquaintainces “JS n ? m J:\ c r ncc . to tIlc disaster to the Charleston of evenings since might have been seen coming on 

The wife thought herself deserted. Thc family, en S a S cd business. That distance so jealously , . . . _ „ board the eastern-hound train at Logausport, Iud., 

whose goed opinion of the husband had not lately £ unrded ?, v gentility between class and class, „ !r \r n ?, 1 , fiv °, cIook 111 , th e after- two gentleman and a lady, whose destination was 

been so often published as formerly, fold her that which good Judge Talfourd deplored in his last "P 41 f 9 t,ler ** J ¥ ’ e , nt eas f N \' arcL The young lady seemed to be their es- 


it was clearly a case for a divorce. 'When she had speach from the bench, does not exist in France, “ lld F°T l > aidj ;> aud al,0llt sixty of thc pccialcare,andupontakmgbertlisinthesleeping- 

bccome well accustomed to the sound of this un- among thc old nobility. Among our ncigli- mt .° a car the two gents were anxious to occupy a couch 

pleasant word, thc disconsolate wife was thrown b . ors ’ masters and servants meet in a frank, gra- n ‘„’ i'? aud , ^! ltars CIth 1 er al,ovc °f bol °w their charge. The aceom- 

intothe society of thc mechanic lover now nros- c,ons way * Mistresses talk with their servants; ttking, p^hul off some fitt.\ yards from the shore, modatmg conductor complied with tlicir wishes, 
perous and still uumarried The meinoiw of 2icr y0lir ^tekoeper will liroacli thc topic of the dav T m flat ran on a snag which penetrateti its bottom, and thc first half hour found them all snugly 
earh^^re^il love canic 1 upon her and ihXSc^S with yoi, ‘ T,lis genernl friendliness shocks many affriglited girls ran to one end. It sank, and stowed away. At Peru another gentleman came 
with asecretjoy that he had 'vJm nedt we fir El, ^ ,ish ^ sd ors to Paris; yet its eflect upon the 81xty l 111,11 an b0111 ^ were struggling in deep water, in and took a berth, but could not rest. At Fort 
sake° C1 This ^thom'-lit 0 nonr^ People of France has been most salutary. It lias A panic seized thoiu all. Strong men, good swim- Wayne lie got up and claimed he could not sleep, 

and at last she obtained a divorce from her bus- refincd tho humbler classes, and it has broadened n,on> > ladieb aia * ©hildreu, all lost their presence of and circulated around until lie found the conduc- 

band, who had deserted her, and remained absent f ho V1CW of tbc f n ! c, . icr class08 : Xt has »j v ®n di ^ r,,i . ty "^mJof those'on tlieTi^^ r° Ud tor / M> ?** twed of a dis P oslti © a to secure every 

bevond thc time allowed bv the stature This *n- to every hind of labor; and thc general respect lor strtam8 01 tuose on tilt il.it uillul pci sons from comfort to his passengers to induce repose, when 

coin,"r s “el^re wJl barrier between bcr aml hna imposed self-respect on the laborer. A ^ 1™' !‘ C "? C T “. Thosu T h " k > 

the mechanic of her voutli She informed him vnm an d frrvoloas race has become a thrifty race four latlics. Feeling a bod> under his feet, lows occupying the lower tier couch wero the 

thatXim ids forevm^ when lie sbouldcboose X™™? ™ <l™nkcn rag-pick- Mh i* I 0 nn!I .^ l f S who. were spirHin* 

pleasant to^ewm^tlm^since'^U^ejcclimt^ day^urney'l'ia*^^; before^ouwUI ‘"omc across tation, but'it was toolate She was dead. O^'wbnr imprints of’the I'en’otbed "were tfnis^ote'/adetbT- 


er of wood had drovvnefl his mssimi for her in flm . ". A , iwuiuj-mx whs nnpioreu 10 secure a cnance tor him to put in 

wave^of time am^tliat at the^time of her liamh * . Seductiveness of Eloquence.- 1,1 alb Few persons slept on Saturday night. The awwd edgewise, before it was too late, and ex- 

somc offer he no loii‘ r er Daloitated for her In fact T°yd Brougham, in his late inaugural address on cailS 'Y ent down for the bodies. Many citizens liibiting a half eagle, said he would give that for a 
Burk fa wa<? not willin’ ^ X ‘ * being installed as Chancellor of the University of wc, d down on them. The pond was drained. Ten ten minute,*i’ con versat ion with his darling. Moved 

° A a if nil rinfa wore* Tint Pnihnrrn«tfino- nrmnn-h Edinburgh, among the many topics which he ban- bodies were conveyed thither in three long wagons, by the most generous impulses, the eouducior 


work to obtain coffins—twenty-six J was implored to secure a chance for him to put in 
sons slept on Saturday night. Tlic j a word edgewise, before it was too late, and ex- 
[! lor rj. bo b °dies. Many citizens I liibiting a half eagle, said he would give that for a 


As if all this were not embarrassing ennno-h Edinburgh, among the many topics which he ban- bodies were conveyed thither in three long wagons, by the most generous impulses, the conductor 

who should tu!-Vun ijr tbc hnXiid wl?o?nf/lc <Ucd, spoke of tbc evil which had been wrou-ht by It was a l.cim-rcndin K si-ht. Filteen young per- nwi.kened file gentleman sleeper, wlio occupied 

his appearance in the form of a letter,Announcing ll 'e ""snpphed eloquence of some liistorical writers, Jo furS 'tT ncxt . t !‘° . hc " d > t a, . ld 

that ho had accumulated a dazzling pile of wealth” “Historians and political reasoners-the instruct- m.?Hv '^ r t ^ } L a d IV of fh^timr i„ h,a m i * ‘ * hn f 1 i? W °" U groatly obll «°, tak ' 

tliat he was on his way home, and that site was to ors of . , tho people have Hi discharged their duty, am | t |, e Council decreed that all hell! !.'-! !!!!?•!!!'°t t i ll 'wr -'V '"f 1 " a3 '”ri p,ucl ! ! 01 | , lim ' )p T 

meet him in New York. The letter also chid her parting largely of the illusions of the vulgar, tho.ikl’ Ijc ^n^iiAided S » posite, to winch the stranger, like n kind-hearted 

for ruMrjpft in not wi'irinn* to him for vonrs »mlii which they are bound to dispel. Dazzled bv the SJ10Uia uo Rl,s P tU(,ca - Hnc Uftlo boy saved so gentleman, assented—and the disconsolate lover 

wisdir‘that he lmdscn t assum!,cesAf?Jv"Ad T^ C '° 0r W « rca ‘ * biU f ’ and sti " trolly Wakin » -usinsvuHocl in the place of the sleeper. . While 

also material aid at intervals during his absence; tl > cir . successful exertions, they have held up to np a pul8e to y luln a meUaL ‘ llu *' vo Inotliers were snoring on, unconscious of 

where these had o*onc no one knows adniivation the worst enemies of nfiftnkiiid — the tho cionc pioxunifj of fhcii scorned wonId*he rel* 

Here, then, was”trouble. No husband, no lover, usurpers who have destroyed their liberties—the . Ait Auctionkf.r’s Dodge. —This «tHo, the lovers had nfair nmlcrstunding as to tho 

The one she had divorced; the other had refused conquerors who shed tlicir blood — men who, in morning wc witnessed a novel, and wo must eon- Moiies the moihois had told her of the lairhle^.*'- 

lier Taking counsel with herself, she packed her thcir P ursuit of power or of fame, made no account foss, an ingenious and successful dodge in draw- 11088 01 . bor adored, which had induced her to dc- 

trunk, seeing that her wardrobe was unexception- of ‘ thc ^* catest sufferings they could inffiet on their ing a large crowd into an auction store. Passing P art T ‘cm—also was apprised of her destina- 

able, ind came to the metropolis. She mit the iclow-cmatures. ,lowi-oiietbcprnic.pal sfrccts.wc (ib.scrved alarg^ ' ^ > ''ifacte.ich got fully posted and 

coinin'' man on his arrival, aucl told him thc whole 1 ho " fors ‘ crucU >'> tlic Vllest falsehoods have crowd following a gawdy-lookmg siweimeu of iiu- la . ,<l ,Iu - 1 ; plaus for tho , 1 «“»• Arriving tlicrc, tho 
story as correctly as she naturally prejudiced in 110t P l ’ cveatcd the teachers of the world from be- inanity, whose make-up was intended to represent tno 8 P od 011 ea «tward, wluio tho now felicitous 
favor of the defendant could tell Tlic husband stowin £ tbc nam c of Great upon these scourges, a Yankee, somewhat after the style and dress of ,over s P ent thc day in th o city and returned home, 

scowled, growled, looked at the charming face and Instead of holding up to our admiration the ' pride, the unapproachable and lamented Dan Marble, About one week elapsed after the eventful night, 

the becoming toilette, remembered California and Ppmp and circumstance of glorious war/ it is the when in the stage dress. He had, however, a violin incidents ol which wc have been narrating- 
its loneliness! and took her to his heart. A clergy- historian s duty to make ns regard with unceasing under his arm, and as ho sauntered up the street, when tlic; young man surprised the conductor with 
man was summoned, a marriage was performed, delight the ease, worth and happiness of blessed looking and staring in at the doors and windows, a 11 inti oil action to his jvife» thc identical young 
and a new volume in their life’s history was P eacc \ 1Ic must remember that‘peace hath her cany ing out his character remarkably well, tlic | | ady who was spirited away—the absence of tho 
nnonef i victories, no less renowned than war’s,’ and to cel- crowd increased, and various were tlic eonieeturcs brotners-m-law being thc signal for him to leavo 

U I * _ nhvnO*. thoKrt triiimT’ili j u/m/.h.ut o.i/l + 1 ./w.x. _ «« h?.s imivannliVn o .J for (Cleveland JlJlfl Tiiss trm» Tlwxv 


the two brothers were snoring on, unconscious of 
tho close proximity of their scorned would-be rel- 


victories, no less renowned than war’s,’ and to cel- crowd increased, and various were the conjectures 
ebrate these triumphs of science, and tlic extension in regard to his personality. Some inferred that 


brothers-in-law being thc signal for him to leavo 
for Cleveland ami wed his true love. They wero 


adopted land of the Irish Celtic race: Washington, saying of the latter, “ it will be thc the store, where he opened a conversation with tho .. .. Tin- ™ nv< 

“ Each week sees the departure of an. average duty of his friends to omit no occcsion of commem- auctioneer, stating that they did not sell goods ns wVr wJ iLi u OF . TIIF / 5 

nP lintulrml rvrtrvimic TliA trrptif mninritv nf nv.'ltinn* this ifliiStrinns lnnn ,J T-In nlun tliovr /li.l nt Tli/» ...... ^,. 1 ,— 1 i • » ALLS. WC 1111(1 T110 lOllOWlllg III OUC Ot tilC- IllC- 


instance tliat if these six hundred were drawn French people by the worship of Napoleon thc 
from a town like that of Bantry there would Great—a truly disinterested admiration—for which 
hardly bo a young man or woman left in it. The they paid the price in the loss of Jiberty and the 
actual numbers arc greater than the population of miseries of war. 

many large villages, and a fortnight’s draught at 11 It was said that the present ruler of Franco re¬ 


nt forty-eight minutes past ten o’clock in the 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 63 

in the oriental horizon, giving the beautiful planet Manisealco, director of the police, an old man and | lustnntly melted down and obeyed. She had no All the others lxdong to the class of non-productive 
Jupiter as his ruling star. I take the contigura- his daughter died under the lash. In January last, j trouble after that in her school, and this boy turned | com-cators; those referred to by a wise Roman, 
tions and stations of the firmament, with the one Giovanni Vienna of Messina was arrested for ! out to be one of her very best scholars. Whoever as /rages consumere noli —“born to eat up the 
heavenly bodies therein, to be excellent. For these carrying a letter written in cipher. Ilis hands and ! marries this little schoolma’am will have to take | corn/’ 
bespeak the scholar and the gentleman as far as feet were tied, he was placed in a sack, carried out heed how he walks, we opine. | 

abilities are ccncerncd. The moon in Virgo, makes in a boat and plunged in the water to make him ^ _ -^ r>m _ u | .- Growtii of the Union.—T he com- 

hiin livelv, witty, agreeable, somewhat profuse or confess. Failing to extort any confession, he was -* *' * G.vns ix the Desert.—-M r. Knsselt, | m itte on Territories of the House has reported a 

generous* yet sceptical and of considerable judg- at last taken back almost a lifeless corpse, and the well-known Crimean reporter of the London | bill organizing two territories, namely: Idaho— 
ment, hasty in his temper, somewhat obstinate, died soon afterwards. Pontillo, the director’s I "nes, gives a most interesting sketch ol a run whose Indian name signifies “a gem of the moun- 
somewhat aspiring, but one who is a sensible, ju- lieutenant, has contrived a gridiron, with coals un- tRrR«£R sl iwrtion of the Arabian Desert by a new tain,” now known as Pike’s Peak—Nevada, Ari- 
dicioiw prince, who will be in many tilings self- derneatb, on which lie seats suspected liberals. A nulroad ronre. \Ye subjoin an extract: zonia, Chippewa, Decotah. Thus the republic 

tau“ht in others taking quickly. It seems likely relative of the director has introduced an improved Blanched bones ol camels lie m (lull vvmtencss grows a-pacc. There are thirty-three States and 
that the native, generally speaking, will enjoy “angelic instrument,” in which, by turning a on the sands. Not a bird fans the hot, silent air. live Torritories in the Union; hut wherever the 
a good state of health: but there will ho severe screw, the limbs of the victim are crushed. A man ktoues and sand, and saml and stones are all, and American citizen goes into the western wilderness 
sickness in the thirty-seventh and forty-first years, was suspended horizontally, his arms tied to one everywhere stretched out dead and hard under he takes the spirit of politics along-with him; and 
and more dangerous near forty-nine and fifty-three wall and Ids legs to another, and while in that po- the blue sky and the relentless sun. me ran as its resources, either in mineral or agricultural 
years of age. He will travel, both far and near— sition an officer of the police jumped on his body which conveys us through this desolation is sin- wealth, begin to he developed, ho desires a gov- 
will many times cross the aquatic elements, and and beat him. Fines, confiscations and pillage are and the line is said, by hnghsli, engineers to i>c eminent for the location in which ho lives, and 
have many shorter peregrinations, and many re- the least evils suspected liberals have to dread at very badly made, as the French engineers, \vno seeks organization as a territory. When these 
movais short journeys, or changes of residence, the hands of the director. A volume might be Jam it out, took it over a ridge of cloven hundred five now territories are organized, and Texas is 
In ull kinds of pleasures, amours, intrigues, love filled with the recital of similar attrocities. Lotus i^et high, instead of following alowlcvol near the divided into four States, as was provided for at 
affairs, the roval native will be fortunate. Of mar- hope that no American press will disgrace itself by river, which would have greatly diminished cx- her admission, and anew State is formed out of 
ria« r e: and herein must he chiefly considered the uttering a word in defence of the crowned villain P cn ®J* and cost of working. I he water and coal portions of Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky, 
position of the moon and Venus. I think his wife who is nowin a lair way of meeting with his de- * or “ IC engines are to be carried by the trams out which the Tennessee legislature decided upon at 
wiil be rather tall, and well-shaped, fair or san- serts at the hands of a roused and injured people. to . various stations. So they are like cominis- fts last session, we will have thirty-eight States 

(mine, oval face, dark hair, a highly ingenious, - s;,mt >" » barren country, winch have to and ten Territories in the Union. 

clever lady. As to the time of marriage, I judge .A Fair Deceiver. —The following in- carry their own todder and dimmish the public In the course of five or ten years these Tcrrito- 

tlic royal native will enter upon that state about stance of feminine deceit (says the Court Journal) burthens. rics will also have become States, and then the 

the ago of mincteen years and ten months. Should, is causing a great deal of gossip in Cambridge; . I hose stations are helpless, hot oven-hke crcc- national flag will display no less than forty-eight 
however, it be put off at that time, he will be single wc forbear, however, to mention names. Mr. tions, generally eked out by old Crimean wooden stars in the corner. When we remember that dur- 

till near twenty-one. From the present time up to -, a tradesman of Cambridge, was betrothed to Iluts > t ". c . s _ ,Kldc 0 * which may be seen an ing the contest between Jackson and John Quincy 

his eighteenth year is a mixture of good and evil, a young lady, Miss S-, of F-, a neighboring undoubted Englishman smoking his pipe. At tlie Adams, in 182-1, there were only twenty-four States 

But near his twentieth birth-dav there are prosper- village, and Tuesday week was the appointed twelfth station we coaled ; the tram ended m the in the Union, wo can form some idea of the rapid 
ous and, indeed, famous directions which will give u happy day.” The cake was sent home, the fur- tleseit here; hut at long intervals, foi miles in ad- growth of the country. It will have doubled itself 
a great increase of wcultli and worldly possessions, niture all supplied, the guests invited, the clergy- ' ance, wc could see the encampments of the Aia is, m a little more than half a century. 

From that time to forty-eight years of age, little man spoken to, the flics for the bridal party hired, wll0 » fo V .the tune, had become navvies, and were __ 

seems to molest tho tranquillity of the roval na- and the gentleman had sent two rings to the fair engaged in picking and burrowing and blasting ••• •••• • Touching Glasses in Drinking.- 
tivc; his prosperity will be unbounded; honors one for selection. Two days prior to the Tuesday, through l ie rocks a way for the iron horse. In a A writer in the Historical Magazine thus attempts 
and benefits will he showered upon him. To con- however, lie received a letter from his lady-love, long wooden shed—the centre ot a group of tents toexplaiu tlieoriginolthehabitoftouelimgglass- 
clude this judgment, I must again affirm that it is stating that the marriage must be deferred for a —were laid out long tables, covered with hot joints esm drinking: 

a very propitious nativity—the native is born un- few days, under the circumstances which she recondite animals,, papier-mache chickens, and One branch of my ancestry was Scotch, and 
dcVvcrylbrimuitestars; and, indeed, positive am would explain. On the following Wednesday (the Ignite vegetables Tins was our diimcr-it had devoted adherents of Charles Stuart. While ahoy 
I that he will experience full many of fortune’s fa- day after that fixed for the great event) the bride- conic all the way from Gairo-so had the wine, the my father possessed a heavy cut-and-thrast, bas- 
„, » «>room expectant received the following note:_ beci, tho spnits. Il manna and quails i^eic at all kct-hilted swoid, which one ol the Richardson tarn- 


engaged in picking and burrowing and blasting . Touching Glasses in Drinking.— 

through ihc rocks a way for the iron horso. In a A writer in the Historical Magazine thus attempts 


s ^ # Oulloden. From him this tradition descended to 

\ . Be Happy as You Are. —Wife and the family, as to the touching of glasses. When, 

1 mother, are you tired and out of patience with after the failure of the expidition of the so-called 


wm o-M-cncncc mu many o. lorruno a la- eVpcTtant revived ti.c foUowin.V notc :- tho spirits'. If manna ami quails wore at all Uct-hilted sword, which one of the Kiclnmlsou fam- 

u - ^London, May, _Mrs. M_(late Miss S_) eatable, we had envied the food of the Israelites. ily, my father’s maternal ancestor, had used at 

. Father Gayazzi at Florence.— presents her compliments to Mr. B -, and begs ^ __ -„ . . Gulloden. From him this tradition descended to 

One of the best evidences of the altered condition to inform him that she was mntried this (Tuesdnv) . Be Happy as iou Are.— Wife and the family, as to the touching of glasses. When, 

of things here is the fact that we have such a man morning, in London. All presents will be duly re- mot ^cr, arc you tired and out of patience with after the failure of the expidition of the so-called 
as Gavazzi in Florence, preaching against the turned. This precious specimen of female "deli- y° ur husband s and your children s demand upon Pretender, Prince Charles, in 1015, that Prince 
abuses of the Romish church, and the temporal cacy finished with “Yours, faithfully,” etc. It >’ (>ur t,me antI attention? Are you tempted to crossed to France, his supporters were beset every 

power of the Pope. Language of denunciation, appears that the bride had been engaged for five speak out angry feelings to that faithful, but per- where with spies; it frequently happened that they 

such as would cause tli is eloquent and fearless man years; and the jilt had really been trifling with the Raps sometimes heedless or exacting husband ot were placed in situations where they could not, 

to be mobbed out of Montreal, or Dublin, or other affections of a young, confiding and worthy man. .yours.? or to scold and fret to those sweet and with safety refuse to respond to the common 

cities in half protestant countries, is hero listened To add to the heartl'essncss of the affair, the hus- ^autiful ones? Do you groan and say,—What a toast, the health of the King.’ It was understood 

to by crowds of Italians, and rapturously applaud- band brought to Cambridge one of the riugs sent, * <)0 J J was . t0 Jcav0 m .Y father, where I lived at ease between the faithful that wheu the king was drunk, 
cd. It would seem as if his Holincsshnd in his to have it changed for one a little smaller. and 1 . n Q uiefc J A p y°. u > ! >y r V as 1 on ^ thc 1 care and it was the king ‘ over the water;’ and to express 

own household some of the strongest opponents, - weariness of body which wifehood and mother- this symbolically, one glass was passed over anoth- 

not only of his rule, hut of his whole system. As .A Haytien Beau. —Here is another hood must bring, forgctltil of, and umrratctul tor, cr. This, in time, was modified to the silent tourli- 

I approached the palace of the Pazzi family, on the bit from “ Salmagundi—a picture of “ Tncky their comforts and their joys. Oil, wife and moth- ing of glasses. In the lower part of South Caroli- 
cveniug of mv first visit to the place where the Squash,” a colored gentleman, dashed ou the can- cr, wliat if a stroke should smite vour husband na and Virginia, generally settled with cavaliers, 
meetings arc 'held, and heard the clear voice of vas with a full pencil. lay him low? What if your children should the habit lias prevailed and spread wherever their 

Gavazzi singing out into the thronged street, “Avery pretty young gentleman truly,” cried be snatched from your arms and from jour bosom, dcscendents have gone to the South and West. It 
through the open windows, I could hardly believe Wizard; “ he reminds me of a contemporary beau Whatthere were no true, strong heart for vou is the habit of men to-dav, in drinking, to touch 
that I was in an Italian city. Every word could at Havti. You must know that the magnanimous to lean upon? \Y hat if there were no soft little in- glasses invariably, but I have never known the 

be heard as distinctly outside as in, and the bravos Dessalines gave a great hail to liis court one tine uocents to nestle in your arms, and to love you or custom explained by au\' one else. You may rely 

were loud and universal. One of the rooms in the sultry summer’s evening; Dessy and me were receive your love? How would it be with you upon this being its true exposition, 
vast Pazzi Palace is the place where the meetings great cronies—hand and glove—one of the most then? Be patient and kind, dear witc; be nnwea- — 

arc held, but is not sutticieutlj'large to aceommo- condescending great men I ever knew. Such a JT m S RRd long-suffering, dear mother; for j'ou •••• Servants. 1 here is one foible among 
date tho number of those who wish to hear Rome display of black and yellow beauties ! such a show hROW not how long j’ou may tarry with them, housekeepers that cannot be too severely roprobat- 
condemncil. A great many young men are among of Madras handkerchiefs, red beads, cocks’tails, Let there be nothing for you to remember which cd. It is a contemptible itching for a knowledge 
the audieuce, and all, apparently, of the more in- and peacocks’ feathers!—it was, as here, who will wring your heart with remorse if they leave ot their neighbors allairs. This curiosity leads 
telligent part of the population. At first the gov- should wear the highest top-knot, drag the longest Y ou aIonc i let there be nothing for them hut them to encourage and listen to the scandalous 
eminent Inmllv thought it prudent to allow Gavaz- tails, or exhibit the greatest variety of combs, col- sweetness and love unutcrahle, it you are called prattle of their own servants concerning the do- 
zi to declaim in such a public manner; but as ors, and gew-gaws. In the middle of the rout, to leave them by the wa\\ Be patient, be pitvful, mestic a flairs of other families m which they have 
Rome is showing herself so unscrupulous in her when all was buzz, slip-slop, clack, and perfume, be tender of them all, for death will step sooner or employed. 

mode of attacking the present order of things, it who should enter hut Tuck v Squash 1 The yellow later between them and you. And oh. wlmt would Servants arc always ready to takcad vantage of 

was concluded she ought not to he spared. Any beauties blushed blue, and the black ones blushed you <]o it you should he doomed to sit solitary and the slightest advance towards amihanty on the 

one who has heard Gavnzzi’s fluent and intense as red as they could, with pleasure; and there was forsaken through years and j r eais. Be happy as part ot a mistress; and where they find one weak 
dlnnnniinn iii'mi wlwill lllll'tllrillivl 9111/1 im rw>(i<«ri i 9 V un!vorc 9 ii /»#* f«i»«• i >vorv P .«, h.-i.rhfimoii vou i\tl\ even with all your trials; for, believe me, enough to relinquish a relation of vices or follies 


Dessalines gave a great bail to liis court one tine Rocents to nestle in your arms, anu to love von 01 custom explained by any* one else, 
sultry summer’s evenin t, “ Dcssy r and me were receive y*our love? How would it be with you upon this being its true exposition, 
great cronies—hand and glove—one of the most then? Be patient and kind, dear wife; be nnwea- — 

condescending great men I ever knew. Such a rymg and long-suffering, dear mother; for you ........ Servants.—1 here is or 


one foible among 


was concluded she ouirht not to he spared. Any beat 
one who has heard Gavnzzi’s fluent and intense as r 
eloquence, even when burtliened and impeded by a ui 
the diffiuUies of another language, can imagine and 
what ail effective power it must have when clothed of t 
in the growing plirases of his native Italian fasli 
tongue. _ lln\ 

.Marriage of Near Relatives.— 

The Ohio legislature has been passing some laws you 
on this subject; and if one half is true that has J lot 
been affirmed in regard to the effect of cousins in- g ( . u 
tcrmarryiiig, it would seem as if* it were the duty * 


nine hundred such children. It would thus seem ^ftWd 1 Adonis 1 /'walked lii'iouV'wil!stling\o at l,is a Peeping out of the many pockets " - m 

that the avarage number of children is not dimin- j|i m sclf* without regarding any body," and his non- j ol l,is .shooting-coat, I cannot hut think hiuv.A Letter was sent through th 

ished by such intermarriages, the Massachusetts chakince wa8 irresistible.” ' ^ hc w , lro “i^ l Office recently with the following direciton: 

statistics giving five and a half children to each __ first penchant was loi a fashionable ilugy man, he J ... 


statistics giving live and a half children to each __ | first penchant was lor a taslnomible dergyman; lie 

such marriage. But out of these ninety-five chil- . New* Hampshire School Ma’ams.— j was a flatterer, and cared but little for me, though 

dren, forty-four were idiots, twelve scrofulous, and Hampshire can boast of nianv a smart girl I I have not yet forgotten the pang of Ins desertion, 

only thirty-seven in tolerable health; while in as W ell as statesman. A little sehoolfua’aiu of about My next was a barrister; a young man of immense 

Ohio two thousand four hundred and ninety out sevcl iteen summers, is teaching hereabouts. She talent, smooth, insinuating imuiners; but he, too, 

of three thousand nine hundred were either intel- is small i )Ut () |, i, mv smart! Wheu she was but • after walking, dancing, and flirting, left me. l'A- 
lectimlly or physically defective. In all families f ourlcou she went to take charge of a school up in i titer ot‘ these would have been my choice, had L so 
some of the children will be more or less defective; B ur ri,iirton. Among the scholars was an uitrulv . chosen; but my present bus bant clioseriie, and 
and were careful records made, the proportion of ])uy 0 r about her own age, who lmddefied all other i I married him; and this, I cannot help thinking, 
perfectly healthy children would he found smaller schooluia’ams. One day he peeled an apple in must be the way with hall the mrrned lolks oi my 

than most imagine. But forty-four idiots out of S( .ii 00 i, and left the peelings on the floor. Upon acquaintance. _ 

ninety-five children is a proportion, if true, suffl- being ordered by the teacher to pick them up, he . Modes" of Obtaining Wealth — 

cient to startle any one, and to demand some \ ig- s t 00( i and looked defiantly at her. There arc three modes of obtaining wealth. The \Vhiie*tlie winds are hushed ami the waves are asleep 

orous remedy. I he records ami inquiries ol insane « £ wi j| jr ivu you just three minutes, sir, l»y my , first by yio i cl , cc . It seizes what is already accu- ’ ‘ ” -*' ‘ s ‘ 1 . 

and uhotic asylums might throw much fuither Wtt tch, to obey me in, said she, taking out her . mu i u tL*d bv the exertion of others, and appropri- 
hght upon this subject. In one case of double rcpt .. U er. The time expired and the boy had not. ] [t Titis was the mode of the ancient Romans, 
cousius, nine children—all there were—were idiots 1110 VC d. “ Hold out your hand, su*,” exclaimed ■ r . , iu vo , rue amoiig several modem lin- 

ol low f'l'iulo. fcnoiijth, tl.cn, may .c demonstrat- tho , C achcr.. onstha ire riven To wars of conquest to a degree 


u This letter must go os quick ns it can 
To Hillside College, in Micliigun, 

The State where in winter they almost freeze, 
And spend the summer in catching flees.” 

Original. 

THE RETURN. 

L IKE a jovous bird, my heart is light. 

With a'thrill of wildest joy, to-night, 

As I picture u mansion lair und bright; 

And the loved ones waiting there. 

For our ship glides lightly o'er the deep, 


ed to make all sensible cousins abstain from mar- qq lc bov replied by* laughing at her. 
rving. Families, like the opening leaves of a _.. * . . * , + , . ' . , 

dower are Jbr.ned not ,o grow together Im. apart. 

Friends and guardians, and all who have the coil- , , . , . . 

lideuce of the young, ministers and medical atten- The boy broke away and sl .RR^ , 1, . 1 1 t l °. 
dants, should hear such facts in mind, and exert the spunky girl followed him with a billet of wood, 
the full measure of their intelligence and influence with which she went at linn, belaboring him over 
to im*vent such unions h s shoulders with blows fast and furious, 

to puAUit such UIIUMUL_ Suddenly the Strippling made one bound, jumping 

.The King of Nafles.—T he-wretched clean over the head ot liis petty antagonist and 

Bourbon who sits upon the Neapolitan throne fully rushed out of school for home. I he teacher them 
carries out the infamous system of his predecessor, sent a delegation ot her best scholars to the boy s 


And the moon and ihc slurs their vigils keep 
O'er the homes of the bruve und fair. 

O! speed thee on thou sylph of the sea! 

O’er the foaming wave, iu tliy path so free, 
For a thousand hearts are awaiting thee. 

In many a distant home; 


tions that are given to wars of conquest to a degree £. or a thousand hearts are awaiting thee, 
inconsistent with the doctrine of meum it tunm — in many a distant home; 

“ mine and thine.” It ignores the “ thine,” and And a thousand eves are strained to view 
scen.ing.yn^n If the con- 

querer imagined the whole woild to be lus, .md olu ocean’s briny foam. 


querer iiiiagiiieu me who c wouu iu ^ Old ocean’s briny foam, 

nohodv else to have a right- to a square foot of it, 

beyond the space of his burial. This mode is but p u u many a treasure thou dost bear 
that of the robber or the pirate. To many an anxious being there¬ 
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pray for thee at night-fall, There is no hour so sweet, 


clos - er by our side; The dear ones God has spared us, The loved ones who have die 
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The quiet hours of night-fall 
Are free from earthly care, 

And sounds of heaven steal o’er us, 
The music of a prayer; 

And as the dewy rose-bud 
Folds in her beauteous leaves, 
My spirit love enfolds thee, 

For thee a casket weaves. 


I praise him in the night-fall 
For thy dear love to me; 

The brightest star that ever 
Shone o’er life’s troubled sea 
These breathings of devotion, 
The ave-song, and hymn, 

I give to thee forever, 

’Till life’s brief day grows dim. 
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CASTILLIA; 

OK THE 

PHANTOM OF THE WAR-PATH. 

BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

Chapter XV.—A Strange Proceeding.—The Decision. 

OSAMONDI" 
said Guy Sum¬ 
mers,as his beau¬ 
tiful eyes were 
dwelling full up¬ 
on the lovely be¬ 
ing before him. 
I call her lovely, 
; but never did a 
•/ vision of more 
enchanting 
beauty dawn up¬ 
on a poet's fan¬ 
cy. Tall, grace¬ 
ful, and symmet¬ 
rical, with hair 
and eyes like the 
night, the former 
glossy,wavy and 
luxuriant, the 
latter deep, soft 
and bewildering; 
brows artistical¬ 
ly curving, 
checks oval and 
of the coftcst 
peach bloom; a 
fine aquiline nose, and lips, although a trifle to 
thin, vicing with the heart of a young rose-bud in 
tlicir rich bright color. 

Not only was Rosamond Grey an heiress, but 
she was a beauty; many had been her suitors, and 
strange that from the list she had chosen Guy 
Summers. The secret was this: — Rosamond's 
guardian was owing Guv Summers a number of 
thousand dollars — a debt of honor , or, in other 
words, one incurred at the gaming table, and one 
which the said guardian found himself unable to 
liquidate without a great sacrifice of his property. 

In this dilemma Guy Summers proposed for the 
hand of his fair ward, promising if it was given 
him in marriage he would balance accounts with 
the guardian. The mercenary, ill-principled guar¬ 
dian, overjoyed at such an opportunity of paying 
off a gaming debt, determined to accomplish it by 
another game—a different kind of game which he 
played in the following manner. 

He produced a paper, duly signed and dated, 
purporting to be written by her foster father before 
his death, in which lie (Mr. Grey) desired her to 
marry the son of his dearest friend, a young man 
of unexceptional character and worth, by the 
name of Guy Summers; willing, on this condition, 
his entire property to her, otherwise the whole of 
it should be given to a certain benevolent institu¬ 
tion mentioned. 

Of course this paper had no legal value; the 
real will and testament of the deceased having 
been duly honored, and the young lady being of 
age, had come into possession of it; yet, knowing, 
as she (lid, nothing of legal matters, and being en¬ 
tirely off her guard, she trusted her guardian im¬ 
plicitly. Alas! for her happiness. 

Whatever her faults might be, and, alas, for 
poor frail humanity, there arc none perfect, and 
Rosamond was a mortal; yet, whatever her other 
faults might be, that of ingratitude never could be 
laid to her charge; while living, her foster-father's 
wishes had been her law; now that he was dead 
his wish was her law still. Mr. Ililton, her guar¬ 
dian, knew well the chord of the fair girl's heart, 
that would vibrate to the touch, he had studied 
well her charrcter—nor was ho mistaken. 

Guy Summers and Rosamond Grey were mar¬ 
ried—shall we say without any compunctions on 
the part of cither? that would be false, for both 
shrank from the union; the former, because he 
really loved the fair girl he had sworn months be¬ 
fore to cherish as his own life, and, had as he was, 
he had no wish to ruin the happiness of the beau¬ 
tiful Rosamond; and, lastly, but not least, because 
he feared, as well he might, the penalty duo his 
crime, should it be discovered. 

As for Bosamoiul, she shrank intuitively from 
the marriage; she did not love Guy Summers, and 
it was well for her peace that she did not hate 
him. Mr. Hilton, her guardian, had played his 
game well, and won. Guy Summers was also 


playing a game—a still more difficult one; was he 
to win? Time alone could tell. 

It was just after the marriage—and in the recess 
of a deep bay window, the two stood engaged in 
earnest conversation. Guy Summers had made 
known his intention of setting out immediately for 
New York; the bride had objected, and the young 
man had spoken her name sternly and emphati¬ 
cally, as if to awe her into obedience. 

“ I think your haste is unwarrantable," she 
said, coldly; *“ at least, where no reason is given 
for it; however, as you wish, Mr. Summers." 

“ Then I wish to start immediately." 

“ As you will, Mr. Summers." 

Ho stood aside and allowed her to pass; in a 
few moments she was ready, and they were on 
their way to the depot, where, however, they ar¬ 
rived too late for the train, owing to a miscalcula¬ 
tion on the part of Guy. 

Here was a fix. The bride smiled scornfully, 
and complimented Mr. Summers upon his delight¬ 
fully arranged bridal trip; while Guy, discover¬ 
ing that a vessel was about setting sail for Europe, 
determined to take passage, and thus more effect¬ 
ually silence said insinuations. 

Accordingly this was done; but, no sooner did 
Guy Summers find himself and bride on board 
than he recollected what he had in his haste and 
excitement forgotten, that their baggage had been 
carelessly left at the depot, and that he would be 
obliged to return ashore for it. 

This prospect, to be sure, was not a very pleas¬ 
ing one, as the night was dark and inclined to be 
stormy, but he had no choice; so, leaving his wife 
comfortably ensconced in her state-rooin, he set 
out with a couple of sailors upon his errand. As 
for Rosamond, she sat down with a heavy heart to 
wait the return ofdrcr husband. 

Husband! the name chilled her; there was a 
strange, inexplicable, mysterious distrust in her 
heart for this mau, whom she had promised, at 
the sacred altar, to love, honor and obey. She did 
not love him. She knew this full well. Rosamond 
bowed her head upon her folded hands in bitter¬ 
ness of spirit. And this she had done deliberately, 
with the full consciousness of what she was doing. 
She was not forced to marry Guy Summers-, only 
the wish of a dead man impelled her; but, then, 
her foster-father's wish in life had been her law— 
should his last and dying one be disregarded? 

Hour after hour passed, and still Guy Summers 
came not. Rosamond grew anxious and paced the 
cabin with hurried steps; already preparations 
were being made on deck to set sail. She listened, 
and she heard her name spoken at the door; yet it 
was not her husband’s voice. 

“ I have the honor of addressing the fair lady, 
who this morning wrote her name Rosamond 
Grey?” questioned a cloaked and bearded stranger, 
advancing towards the new-made bride. 

“ Mrs. Guy Summers at present," replied Rosa¬ 
mond, with ill-disguised astonishment. 

“ Exactly. Allow me to say that I came from 
your husband, who commissioned me with a letter 
and a package; pray read, and, if I can assist you 
in any manner, command me." 

Overcome with astonishment, Rosamond tore 
open the letter and hastily perused it. As she con¬ 
cluded the hot flush upon cheek and brow were 
caused by the fiercest passion. The note explain¬ 
ed the contents of the package. She paused a mo¬ 
ment, and then said: 

“ I thank you, sir, and will only trouble you to 
escort me to the residence of my guardian. You 
arc a stranger, but I trust your gallantry and hon¬ 
or.” 

“ Which trust vou will never have occasion to 
regret, fair lady,’* was the rejoinder. 

As they left the vessel they met poor Mrs. Burt, | 
who, in her insensibility, was being brought on 
board. Strange fatality, yet the time had not j 
come for mother and child to find each other then; 
would it ever come? An hour afterwards the 
“ Olvmpus " set sail. 

“ And may I ask the name of my unknown pro¬ 
tector?” questioned Rosamond of the stranger, as 
he was about bidding her abicu at her guardian’s 
door. 

The unknown drew a card from his pocket, and 
wrote upon it with a pencil hastily. Rosamond 
took the card and rang the door-bell violently. 
Byc-and-bye it was opened by a wondering scr - 1 
vant; the* stranger bowed good-night and was | 
gone; and, overcome with a variety of emotions, 
Rosamond sought her room, and, holding the card 
to the light that the servant had just brought her, | 
she read with astonishment a name that caused , 
her to sink back upon her couch, pale and weak 
as a little child. 

One glance after Guv Summers our evil star. 
When lie left the vessel the one thought of return- I 


ing as soon as possible occupied his mind. To 
tell the truth, there was a great fear that tortured 
him, and he felt that he would be in a continual 
fear until the broad Atlantic stretched between 
him and the land of his crimes. He was a forger, 
a thief, a bigamist; either crime was sufficient to 
prove his ruin. 

“Pooh!” muttered the young man to himself; 
“pooh! don’t be frightened at shadows now, my 
man.” 

He shivered, yet the night was not cold; as ho 
passed a low brown building he read in the dimly 
lighted windows, “ Beer, cider, wines, &c." He 
paused a moment; the temptation was too strong; 
he turned, opened the dingy door, and went in. 

“ A glass of your best brandy!” lie said to the 
sleepy-looking man at the bar. He threw down a 
small coin in change, and drank the contents of 
the glass at a draught. 

The bar-tender yawned and resumed the paper 
he had been perusing, while Guy turned and was 
about leaving'the room when a soft tap upon his 
shoulder startled him. He turned abruptly, and, 
to his surprise and annoyance, observed before 
him a stranger in a long cloak and slouched hat, 
with very sharp keen black eyes and a heavy mass 
of jetty * whiskers, completely hiding the lower 
part of his countenance. 

“ Mr. Guy Summers,” said the stranger, with a 
mocking smile. 

“You have the advantage, sir," cried Guy, 
coldly, attempting to leave the room. 

“ Excuse me, sir." 

The stranger placed himself in the young man’i 
way, and tapped significantly upon the left breast 
pocket of his coat, iVorn which the handle of a re¬ 
volver was seen protruding. 

“And what do you wish of mo?" tremblingly 
questioned Guy. 

“ More than you imagine, perhaps," was the re¬ 
ply of the stranger, grasping the young man’s 
shoulder still tighter. “ A few words with you— 
this way;” and, scarcely knowing what he did, 
Guy allowed himself to bo led to an unoccupied 
part of the room; the stranger took a chair, one 
side of a small table, and motioned the young 
man to another on the opposite side; called for a 
couple of glasses and a bottle of port, and then be¬ 
gan, in a low tone,— 

“ I have followed you, sir!" 

“ Indeed?” replied the young man, regaining his 
self-possession and his confidence with it. “ Of 
course you had a reason for so doing, sir?" 

“ You reason correctly." 

“ And will you favor mo with it, as I am in 
haste?” questioned Guy, impatiently. 

“ Not so fast, my fine fellow,” replied the stran¬ 
ger; “ help yourself to the wine; you will discover 
my reasons soon enough, depend upon it; but, in 
the first place, let me ask you if you ever recollect 
of meeting with me before?” 

Guy scanned the countenance of the stranger 
carefully. 

“ I cannot say that I have, sir," he replied, at 
length. 

“ Look again." 

Again Guy critically examined the countenance 
before him. 

“ I am satisfied you are an entire stranger," he 
said, at length. 

“ While you are a familiar acquaintance of mine; 
if I should remove my strange dress and a portion 
of these whiskers and moustache, I might be more 
recognizable, perhaps." 

“ I really should like you to explain yourself, 
sir,” said Guy, still more confounded. 

The stranger took a sup of wine, then, giving 
his companion a keen glauce, said, rather sharp¬ 
ly— 

“ Have you forgotten your marriage with a 

young lady named Mildred St. Clare, at L-, 

nearly a year ago?” 

Guy started and changed countenance. 

“ You cannot deny it. I have every proof in my 
possession, even to your marriage certificate!" 

“ You! my marriage certificate?" 

The stranger held up a bit of printed and-written 
paper before the young man’s eyes, and pointed 
out the names distinctly. 

“ Well, well," stammored the young man, his 
face crimsoning; “ what of it? what of it, sir?” 

“ To-night you led a young and beautiful girl to 
the altar, and perjured your soul for a little gain. 
You arc a bigamist, sir, a bigamist! and it requires 
bur a word from me to prove your ruin forever, in 
this world. Shall I do it?" 

Guy was cowering beneath the fixed and search¬ 
ing gaze fastened upon him; he attempted to rise, 
but the stranger laid his hand upon his arm. 

“ Stay!” he said; “ you do nor escape me thus! 
Think you that my watch-care for years shall be 
thwarted at last? No! by the powers, no! You 
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are in my power, and, unless you accede *to my 
wishes, I will ruin you!" 

“ I defy you!” was on the young man's lips; 
but, remembering himself, he restrained his pas¬ 
sionate anger, and said, calmly.— 

“ And what do you proposo ?" 

The stranger hissed the words, rather than 
spoke them. 

“ You do not know me. If you did you would 
not ask. I want you to make reparation for the 
wrong j^ou have dene as best you can, and then 
leave this city forever!” 

“ And how shall I make reparation ?” asked Guy, 
flinching and cowering beneath the gaze riveted 
upon him. 

“ The money you have is not yours; you gained 
it wickedly, unlawfully; it belongs to the fair girl 
you to-night deceived, basely deceived. Am I not 
correct ?” 

“And if you are?" stammered the miserable 
young man. 

“ Then return it to her!" The stranger beckon¬ 
ed to a waiter and called for writing materials. 
When brought, and they were alone, the stranger 
said: 

“ Take that pen and a sheet of paper, and write 
as I dictate." 

“ But—I—I object to such a proceeding," falter¬ 
ed Guy. 

“ Write! obey me, or, as I live, you shall repent 
it!” 

The young man took up the pen with an unwill¬ 
ing hand. “Well?" 

The stranger dictated, and Guy wrote; some¬ 
times he hesitated, but a glauce from the threaten¬ 
ing black eyes of the stranger was enough to cower 
him into submission. 

“ Now sign your name!" 

The young man obeyed. The stranger took the 
paper from his trembling hand and glanced rapid¬ 
ly over it. 

“ You have done well," he said, at length; “ you 
have done well; and now for that ill-gotten 
wealth." 

Guy Summers gazed at his companion implor¬ 
ingly ; there was no sign of relenting upon the de¬ 
termined countenance. 

“ You have parted with a part of it already, I 
am aware, to cover another crime. Here are the 
identical coins you gave into your uncle's hand 
not three hours since." And the stranger took a 
heavy purse from his pocket. “ All shall be re¬ 
turned to the fair owner." 

“ Who arc you, in Heaven’s name?” cried Guy, 
his astonishment overcoming every other emotion. 
“ That truly is the purse, but who are you that de¬ 
livers it back to me ?" 

“ It matters not now; enough that I am one who 
knows your black heart too well; one who would 
save from perfect misery the fair being you basely 
betrayed. Deliver up to me the remainder of this 
ill-gotten wealth. I will see that with this note it 
is sent to her this very night." 

“ The steamer sails in an hour." 

“ And yet there is time.” 

Guy Summers hesitated. 

“Decide quickly; liberty and poverty, or you 
can imagine the alternative!” 

Great drops of perspiration started out from 
the young man’s forehead; his limbs trembled; 
his senses almost seemed to leave him. He glared 
upon the stranger for a moment with bleared, 
blood-shot eyes, then he asked, huskily, and with 
an oath,— 

“ And whore, then, shall I go without money— 
without friends ?’’ 

“ Any where you can best escape a prison and 
chains; remember not only the knowledge of your 
last crime, but former ones are in my possession; 
and if you refuse to follow my instructions no 
hope is left you. Decide!" 

The young man drew a heavy purse from cither 
pocket and laid them upon the table. 

“ I am at liberty now, I suppose?” he said, ris¬ 
ing, while his white teeth ground together in rage. 

Yes.” 

“ And I demand your name ?” 

“ Which you will obtain in due time, Guy Sum¬ 
mers. As for the present, mase good your escape; 
fly! To-morrow tho news of your infamous crimes 
may be public. Once again, I say, yo /" 

Willi a great terror at his heart, Guy Summers 
turned from his strange companion and fled. Ah! 
Guy, it was your guilty heart that made you trem¬ 
ble and quake so then ; your guilty, black traitor’s 
heart. Heaven help you. 

Scarcely knowing whither he went, only feeling 
as if he bore about with him a Cain-like mark that 
would prove his ruin, he fled. The moon had 
come out in the heavens, and the quiet stars looked 
down upon him. Sometimes he fancied he felt the 
clutch of some baud upon his arm, and would 
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spring forward with a linlf-suppressed scream; at 
other times he would cringe into sonic dark alley, 
or behind some shadowy building, as he imagined 
he heard the quick tread of a policeman, or fancied 
he saw, in his own shadow, as reflected upon a 
wall as ho passed some gas-light, his strange per¬ 
secutor. 

On he went, scarcely knowing whither, until he 
left the city far behind him, trembling at the 
sound of his own footsteps and the loud beating of 
his cowardly, guilty heart. Ah! Guy Summers, 
you are but 'beginning to experience the fruits of 
eyil doing—but beginning to feel the weight of the 
curse—it could not have been a blessing—that, 
long, long before, a dying woman called down up¬ 
on you:—“ As you are dealing by me, so may the 
Lord do unto you likewise.” Ah, Elsie Brentford, 
could thy dim eyes have but seen into futurity; 
and yet, perhaps, it was better otherwise. 

Faint and weary Guy Summers found himself, 
the next morning, at a little inn on the turnpike. 
He sat down in the cool, pleasant, little parlor, 
and, until then, the full weight of his situation did 
not oppress him so forcibly. He was young in 
years, but how old in crimes! 

And yet, kind reader, Guy Summers was not, at 
heart, a bad man; he pitied the distressed, from 
the grey-haired but miserable millionaire down to 
the little bare-footed crossing-sweeper. Ilis great 
besetting sins were a love of gold, a lack of princi¬ 
ple, a disposition to sacrifice duty for gain. He 
believed one way and practiced another. He loved 
Mildred with his whole heart, yet fear of Ins un¬ 
cle’s wrath caused him to cast her aside with the 
blight of dishonor attached to her name; for the 
sake «f gain he put away from her the sacred title 
of wife, and allowed another—one of shame—to be 
cast upon her. 

And yet, at that very hour, Mildred, miserable, 
forsaken as she was, was much more happy Ilian 
her traitor husband. 

And Guy, as he sat, weary and miserable, in 
that little room, with the sunshine falling around 
him, and the laughter of merry children sounding 
in his ears, formed a resolution; it was a strange 
one, but there had been a fearful warfare in his 
heart, and for the. time the good angel had triumph¬ 
ed. lie would be a better man. Heaven helping 
him. 

Ah! Guy Summers, if you had but kept that 
resolution—if you had but allowed that good angel 
to dwell with you forever! 

He would be a better man! Yes, so lie thought 
then. He was thinking of Mildred, his pure, true 
wife, not the butterfly of fashion the night previous 
he had led to the altar, (and he pitied her truly in 
his heart.) There was a small circlet upon his 
little finger Mildred had given him; and when she 
placed it there it had been with a vow—how well 
ho remembered it—that she would never cease to 
love him. But would she? 

lie wondered if he should go back and tell her 
all, all, if she would forgive him for the sake of 
that vow? Could she? Would he dare to ask 
her? 

But there was a demon within him; it said,— 
“ You have gone too far, Guy Summers, too far; 
you cannot retrace your steps now; go on in 
wickedness; you have drank deeply of the cup of 
iniquity, drain it to the dregs— to the very dr< gs” 

Rosamond sat in her luxurious apartment, Mr. 
Hilton, her guardian, near her. On the table be¬ 
tween them lay a scrap of paper. Ah! poor Ros¬ 
amond, it was your tears that blotted it out. This 
paper was the uote she Iutd received from her 
recreant husband; and thus it read: 

“ Rosamond :—Feeling myself too base a wretch 
to see you again, I send back to you that for which 
I wed you—your gold—and beg that you will lose 
no more time than is necessary in dissolving this 
unfortunate union; my desertion will secure you a 
divorce, for you will probably never see me again. 
Hoping you will forget me uud be happy, 1 am, 
the most'unworthy of men, Guy Summers.” 

" And so he is, my love.” 

“ What, Mr. Hilton?” 

“ The basest of men, dear child.” 

“ And yet you—” 

“I know what vou would say, my precious 
ward; forget it all!” said Mr. Hilton, with a be¬ 
nevolent smile; “ but you have not yet told me the 
name of your mysterious protector ?” 

Mr. Hilton never did ascertain, hut there was a 
little crumpled card laid sacredly away, on which, 
in pencil, were written the words: “ Margaret 
Summers, in disguise; your aunt by marriage.” 

In due time Rosamond Grey was set free from 
her marriage vows. Again she went out into the 
world, again she fancied she was happy; yet away 
down in her heart of hearts there was a deep, 
strong yearning for something true, real and ear- 
nest—for the pure, disinterested love of a mother 
to watch over and counsel her. In her lonely 
hours this wish was strongest; would it ever be 
fulfilled? 

Ah! long and weary were the years that passed 
ere mother and child were clasped in each other's 
embrace. Old and grey-haired, with furrows up¬ 
on cheek and brow, was the one; in the meridian 
of life the other. It was a strange meeting—joy¬ 
ous, and yet painful. Yet why anticipate ? 

But in the heart of Rosamond there was another 
wish—one, in comparison with which all others 
sank into perfect insignificance; it was a desire 
for revenge. It is true she had never loved Guy 
Summers, yet he had sadly wounded her pride, 
and caused her many troubled thoughts. If she 
did not hate him when lie first deserted her, con¬ 
stant thought upon the subject brought about that 
state of feeling full soon. _ 

Revenge! Rosamond Grey, outwardly calm and 
serene, carried a tempest in her own bosom ? a 
fierce, desolating tempest, that only increased with 
the lapse of time. She was not one who could 
easily forget or forgive. She used often to say 
she never forgot a kinduess or forgave an injury; 
and I believe she expressed no more than the 

Ah! Rosamond Grey, beware! Let not the de¬ 
mon, revenge, destroy thee! Remember Him who 
wore the crown of thorns, and vet cried in the 
r.? ilia trrftfitftftt ft iron v .— u Father, forgive 
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“ The idea is a sensible one,” said Horace Brent- turned Job Rusliton, slovvly,and in a low, guarded you are light and I am strong; bo quiet.” f 

ford, pausing. “ Strange it did not occur to me. tone. * With care, lest the plashing of water should be- 

I see nothing to gain by it. and we are wasting “ And what do you think. Miss De Leon ?” asked tray them to their enemies, the little party pro- 
our strength to no purpose.” Horace, turning to Caslillia, who sat near by, with ceedcd slowly. Time passed. The sun came out 

“ Jist my idee, exactly,” responded Job, placing Fay’s head upon her bosom, for the poor child, brightly, and the birds began their gay songs. Still 
both hands in his dripping hair, as he stood in an perfectly overcome with fatigue, faintness and ter- no signs of pursuit were apparent to the refugees 
attitude of the deepest thought. “ My opinion, ror, slept. as they continued their way, sometimes backwards 

exactly; and I’ll tell you oiie reason why we Csatillia shook her head. by the side of the stream; at other times in the 

shouldn’t be a trapsing about like mad iu the “ You then think this strange being a superna- shallow water. It was a tedious way, a wearisome 
dark.” tural one?” questioned the young man, half curi- one; but then life and liberty were at stake. 

“And what is it?” ously. But soon another source for anxiety appeared. 

“ Tracks in the mud show all-fired plain, I spose “I do not think at all concerning it, sir,” rc- The exposure, excitement, and fatigue had been 


strange being < 


“Tracks in the mud show all-fired plain, I spose “ I do not think at all co 
you know; and the lesser of them we make, the sponded the girl, decidedly. 


lesser of them there will be for the varmints to 
track us by, in the moriiiii’.” 

“ Then do you think we shall be pursued ? ” ques¬ 
tioned Fay, tremblingly. 


The exposure, excitement, and fatigue had been 
too much for Fay, and she was really very ill, and 


“ Ah, excuse me for that question. Miss Do Leon; rapidly growing worse. Her cheeks were burnm** 
excuse mo for imagining you a believer iu super- with fever, and she was so weak aud dizzy she 
station.” found it impossible to even stand alone; by and 

“ I excuse you for believing the truth, Mr. Brent- bye delirium, with all its terrors, came on, and the 


“ In course we shall be, Miss. Do you spose the ford; how much soever I may laugh at the idea of bunting sun seemed intolerable, 
blood-thirsty niters will'gin us up this easy? No witches and hob-goblins in general,the Great Spirit Castillia, Horace Brentford, and the rough hut 

use to palaver the matter a bit; when the red dogs ?! War-path is an exception. I do believe in kind-hearted trapper, took turns iu carrying the 
left us they intended to return for us soon enough, lt -” _ . , . . poor child; they broke oft some leaves and twigs 

and when they find we’ve pulled up sticks aud left, Horace Brentford’s bp curled a little sareastical- Irom the trees and shrubs, as they passed along, 
they’ll hunt us like a pointer does a deer.” but bc oa l v to shelter hor unprotected head from the sun, and 

Fay shrank close to Castillia, as if she would be ‘ And why, pray ?” all the while she would murmur— 

safer there. It is a tradition; I cannot tell it to you now, Oh, Cass, don t go; don t go, Cass, dear Cass.” 

“ Don’t be discouraged, darling,” whispered the for I have not the disposition, if I had the time.” Oh, if Castle De Leon had but known her dear 
strong, brave girl. “ We are safe for the time be- “ An Indian tradition?” lips were breathing his name thus and then! If 


strong, brnve girl. Wc arc safe ior the tunc be- 
ing; that is, if the storm does not prove our de¬ 
struction.” 

“ Which it aint like to do, as we’re nuther sugar 
nor salt,” broke in Job facetiously. 

“Have you any idea where we arc?” asked 
Horace, anxiously; “ I mean in regard to distance 
from the settlements, direction, etc.” 

“ T have an idee, it aint of much ’count, though. 
[ spose we’re east of the Missouri; and if we go 
west far enough, we shall come to the river settle¬ 
ments west of the Mississippi; and if we go east 
far enough, we will come to the lake, or Superior 
settlements; if we go south, wc shall strike some 
Sioux village, if a party of their own imps don't 


tor shii, uruivc jii i/uij lucviumsiy. *“'•'** . j * \\7, :— . 

“Have you any idea where we arc?” asked strange deliverance > questioned the young man, 
Ioraee, anxiously; “ I mean in regard to distance ba !l curiously, half earnestly, 
rom the settlements, direction, etc.” “ Certainly. I think, with Job Rush ton, it was 


” poor child; they broke olf some leaves and twigs 

Horace Brentford’s lip curled a little sareastical- from the trees and shrubs, as they passed along 
, but be only said— to shelter her unprotected head from the sun aim 

“ And why* pray?” all rlie while she would murmur— ’ 

“It is a tradition; I cannot tell it to you now, “ Oh, Cass, don’t go; don’t go, Cass, dear Cass.” 

r T have not the disposition, if I had the time.” Oh, if Castle De Leon hud but known tier dear 

“An Indian tradition?” lips were breathing his name thus and then! If 

“Yes.” he had but known 1 It was in vain Castillia tried 

“And the whites believe it?” to quiet her; the poor child’s mind was evidently 

“ Very many of them.” dwelling upon her sail parting with CastcJe De 

“Then may I inquire what you think of our Leon, and the terrible scenes that followed, 
range deliverance?” questioned the young man, “No, no, Castie,” she would say; “hide in 
ilf curiously, half earnestly. the closet yourself, dear Castie; no, no: they 

“Certainly. I think, with Job Rushton, it was must not murder us! no, no! ah, Cass, dowtgo!” 
j*y like a miracle; but I have more faith than he Hunger and weariness oppressed the little baud 
is*, that it was a sign for good.” of refugees. 


very like a miracle; but I have more faith than he 
has*, that it was a sign for good.” 


“You think, then, that our escape is possible, “ We must find something to eat, Miss De Leon; 
ty, probable, Miss De Leon?” asked Horace it is more than twenty-four hours bince we tasted 

Il/.i.rw.. . ...... <-4. ...si 1„ .U 1_... 


nay, probauie, miss jjo neon ( asitea Horace 
enough we‘^» SuS <*»»•” said Horace Brentford, at length, long after 

totduruents - "if we to south we shall’ strike some “ To ,he first P art of • vour T^sfion, ves.” the sun had passed its meridian. 

**££ m 'Tsf aJ'% goim^north" S.dbv K vivufS replKsl^a; •< u/iZ S th^onnd® & 

for a moment after the trapper concluded no awav from m,d !"£ 1 ’*!^ " 1. 1,0:1 7 


ten chances to one.” 

For a moment after the trapper concluded no 
one spoke; at length, however, Castillia said— 

“I suppose we can go neither way, at present; 
and perhaps this will be as good a time as any for 
us to take a little rest.” 


masses against the eastern sky, while through evidently of the same opinion, for he muucred 


them the first gray tints of dawn came struggling. 


Perhaps half an hour passed, when the trapper Maze used to say.” 


Them’s my sentiments exactly, as poor Dick 


us to^ take a little rest.” ° " aroused " himself from the dreamy stupor iiito Night caiue at length, moonlight, starry night, 

“Aud refreshment?” questioned Job Rushton, which lie had fallen, and touched Castillia lightly but its eool shades brought no abatement to ihe 

half moekinglv. * on the shoulder. She raised her bra ve, resolute burning fever that coursed so madly through Fay’s 

The words'were idly spoken; they added mate- face, with it’s calm, yet iron-like endurance of ex- youthful veins. They made a bed of twigs and 
riallv to the depression that weighed down the pression. leaves and laid her tenderly upon ir, while Uastil- 

spiri*ts of the little party “Miss DeLeon! lia brought water from the stream m her hands 

Castillia drew Fav closer to her and whispered “ 1 nm Jo1 >” ttnd batlied tllc tTimson forehead and parched lips, 

ennnnreotislv though her own heart misuavc her “ 1 know - VuU iire; . vmi arc a J ewel a woman, forgetful of her own hunger and weariness. 

“KeiiTma iW snirir to ” ’ Miss l)e Leon; them’s my sentiments; but this is As for Job, while Castillia was thus engaged lie 

. “P wtn. f» 1 } no time to tell you of it, I spose.” sat upon the bank of the little stream, and when 

« Sr , * i >» word ’ t i ir iii of horror to “ You are Job >” ™P licd Castillia, in a low, the latter odserved him, lie was busily engaged ill 

the U ar of e eh'm e. "‘Smn !” wlnttal^ t , „• „ , „ , 11 “ woolun sotk ,lu h “ d tokoU ftoln 

r “Thank ye, Miss; I was going to sav, wouldn t Ins loot. 

‘MVeliaveno fiie-iu-msm kill '(fame to he sure It »>e prudent for us to be on our way? [r’s my “What are you doing, Job?” asked the girl, 

bnt ,i„w^m,?hen-ieVin the forest ” ’ l>'»'<>'>, Hiou- 1 , that aint of much ’count, I spose; surprised. 

“ Green and noisonous if'there urcany ” inter- lmt > s,u h as !t is > ir ’-' ) ‘his—that the pesky var- The man looked up with n cunning smile upon 

uniwl tln> tr.tnu»r ’ mints’ll Ihj down on us pell-mell in icss’n un hour, his sun-burned features; then there was a look 

“True; I had forgotten thescason; yet I don’t unless we are movin’’’ very like tears that swept over his countenance, as 

[ oncfullv"took'on the'britrlit < side >r at Tl7' l tr i rppcVshntggeil his slioiihlcrs. “Y’ndoing my old mother’s work, Miss. She 

ll 0 !: efal 'T;.° k 1 b k ’ at “ What tlo you tliitik. Miss De Leon ?” spun this yarn, colored it, and knit it with her own 

any rate, wmic wo • The girl did not reply, at first, then she said, fingers; but she’s dead and gone to glory now. 


spirits of the little party. 

Castillia drew Fay closer to her and whispered 
courageously, though her own heart misgave her, 
“ Keep up a good spirit; don’t despair yet.” 

“ But we shall starve, Castie! ” 

“Starve!” the word sent a thrill of horror to 
the hearts of each one. “ Starve I ” what a slow, 
lingering, torturing death to die! 

We have no fire-arms to kill game, to be sure, 
but there may be berries in the forest.” 

“ Green and poisonous, if there arc any,” inter¬ 
rupted the trapper. 

“True; Iliad forgotten thescason; yet I don’t 
think we shall starve!” said Horace Brentford, 
hopefully. “Let us look on the bright side, at 
any rate, while we can.” 


‘ My ^sentiments, exactly, though not of much tliought fully 


’count,” added Job Rushton, seating himself upon « jj v y OU Rear nothing?” “ And why are you un 

a fallen pine, and lookiug up at the inky black The trapper listened. Again the old kindlin, 

sky ruefully. . “ Only the roaring of the stream yonder.” rough face as he procce 

“ What sAaZ! wc do, Castie ? Oh, it seems as if I “Exactly; and that stream—where do you said, slowly, 
could hear those horrid Indians every time the think it empties?” “ For a fish-line, Miss, 

thunder ceases; and I almost think I see their ugly, “ Should judge, by its direction, it empties into “ I see you are a geni 

painted faces when the liglitnmg flashes. the Chataque.” antiy; “ who but vou w< 

“ Your imagination, hay, said Castilla, sooth- “ And the Chataque?” that; but where is our ci 

ingly. “ I ve trapped ou that arc stream many a time; “ Looking for worms 1 

“ Yes, I suppose so; then wan and pitiful the why, that empties into the De Corbeau/'" 
white face looked, with the wet, tangled, golden « Exactly—and there is a settlement 
hair clinging about it, as the lightning revealed it p c (jarbeau at the mouth of the Cliatac 
to the gaze of her companions m peril and sutler- w jp recollect ?” 
ing; and Horace Brentford, with his strong, brave *< j i)c]icve there is.” 
heart—how gladly he would have endured these « If we could reach that settlement,” 
perils to have secured safety and ease lor the child- earnestly. 

like little creature whom ho thought he only pitied. •< yes, if we could, Miss De Leon; if 

He took her hand, kindly. . it’s my sentiments, exac tly.” 

“ Believe me, lady, he said, there is not as « At any rate, I fancy that will be c 


his sun-burned features; then tJiez*e was a look 
very like tears that swept over his countenance, as 
he said, 

“ Undoing my old mother’s work, Miss. She 
spun this yarn, colored it, and knit it with her own 
lingers; but slie’s dead and gone to glory now. 
and these old socks are all I bas e left of her work. 

“And why are you undoing her work, Job?” 

Again the old kindling smile came buck to the 
rough face as lie proceeded with his work, and ho 


“ I see you are a genius, Job,” she said, pleas¬ 
antly; “who but you would ever have thought of 
that; but where is our companion in trouble.” 

“ Looking for worms for bait.” 

“Aud what will you do for that most impor* 


hour of his greatest agony, 
them!” 


Chapter XVI. 

L ET us leave our eastern characters for a while, 
and transport ourselves, (with an author’s and 


white lace looked, with the wet, tangled, golden “Exactly—and there is a settlement upon the taut of all articles, a hook?” asked Casuhin, 
hair clinging about it, as the lightning revealed it p c (jarbeau at the mouth of the Chataque, if } r ou curiously. 

to the gaze of her companions m peril and sutler- w ill recoiled?” “Them’s my sentiments. Miss Leon, exactly; 

ing; and Horace Broutlord, with his strong, brave u j Relieve there is.” thinks 1 to myself, Job, my son, wiiat in creation 

heart—how gladly he 'would have endured these “If we could reach that settlement,” said Cas- will we do lor a hook? puzzled I was all the after- 
perils to have secured saloty and ease lor the child- tillia, earnestly. noon, then I saw a pin in the color of my jacket; a 

like little creature whom ho thought he only pitied. “Yes, if we could, Miss De Leon; if we coukl; great strong pin it was, and here it is, Miss; ’ and 
He took her hand, kindly. . it’s my sentiments, exactly.” the trapper produced the identical pin which he 

“Believe me, lady,, he said, there is not as “At any rate, I fancy that will be our surest bent into the shape of a hook, and proceeded 10 
much danger us you 1 cur; the mysterious appear- rou tc; and our nearest, and perhaps, our quick- fasten it to the cord, formed of the double and 
unco that so opportunely ingliiened our captors est » ’ n twisted yarn. 

may, indeed, aud no doubt will, prevent their at- «j ctul ’t,i O0 k through your specticles,” said Job, “ An idea, truly,” smiled Castillia. 
tempting our rc-capturc. moodily; “to me it looks kind o’pizen business, “ Thank ye, Miss; them’s my semiments exactly, 

“ You don’t know as much of the greasy var- following a crooked stream; them’s my sentiments though they ain’t no account, here nor there, l 
mints as I do; Miss De Leon knows that I speak exactly—not much ’count, though, I spose.” spose,” said the trapper, trying the strength 

the truth, for she’s tile darter of the oldest trapper “Then, what would you propose?” line; “ now for a pole, a green stick of any kind 

of the nor’ west, who sold his life us dearly as I The trapper shrugged his shoulders and pointed will do, l spose. Just the kind, Miss. Thank ye.” 
wouldn’t mind selling mine; she knows; it aim across the forest. “Now one more item,” he comiuued, feeling m 

the miter of the red niggers; they’re for all the “And lose ourselves, and starve,” replied Cus- his pocket; “ here’s my tinder box and flint; tho 
world like a sneakin’cowardly dog. Skcer them tillia. pesky varmints forgot to see my pockets, and an 

off, and they’ll run like mad, and then back they’ll “ Why starve one route more than another?” old barlow knife inio the barguin; keep up good 
come the blessed next minute. Them’s my senti- questioned Job, half triumphantly. heart, Miss; ilicm’s my sentiments, as poor Dick 

meats, us poor Dick Maze used to say, though “ It does not require a tomahawk or rifle to catch Maze used to say’fore that greasv varmint huug 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” fish, and there are plenty of them in these small his top knot up to his bloody belt?’ 

“ Then you think their fright was but moment- streams; but let us be going. I will take the re- I Lor ace Brentford soon made his appearance 

ary?” questioned Horace, uneasily. sponsibility of this course upon myself, for I am with the bait, ami undertook the task of kindling 

“ My sentiments, exactly, though they aint of sure it is the best; and if you will follow my di- the fire, while Castillia returned to the side of Fay, 

much ’count, no way.” rections implicitly I think alt will be well.” and Jot) Rushton proceeded a little further down 

“ And you think they will be after us in the Castillia aroused Fay, who was still slumbering the stream and threw his bated hook into the wa- 
moniing?” soundly; her first words were for food. ter. 

“ Ten chances to one.” “Boor child! 'tis too bad,” said Caslillia, sym- By the time tho fire was blazing cheerily the 
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trapper returned with a couple of fish, which he > The lioness of her tribe is cunning', but the across the valley to the stream before mentioned, savage, mockingly, as he turned away. 

practical skill, to scale and dress; clnel of the Lecapooes is not a squaw; she shall By the arrangement a fine area was formed, which weep when the torture comes.” 

and then sharpening a stick, and spitting them up- die at the torture, and the Uower of the pale faces was common property, and upon which all the Castillia did nor reply. Her brave heart sick- 
on it, lie held them over the bright blaze until they shall be Nor wall s squaw, to pack his venison huts fronted. * ened. She had hoped for a longer probation; but 

were done if not after the most approved French when lie comes back from the hunt, and dry the Near the centre of this area was the lodge of the now she felt in hor soul that tli»*re was no hope, 

style, yet m a manner that was entirely acceptable scalps of her white brothers. Nonvah lias chief, built like the others, only larger in size, and And thus it was she was bound and guarded; 

to the sharpened npixstires of the hungry refugees, spoken. _ hung with choicer skins. JTri the rear of this was dark despair settled like n dcath-likc pall over the 

After this strange, and yet, under the eirenm- a circular building, with a strait pole running up noble soul of Castillia De Leon. Nolle 

stances, welcome meal was finished,Castillia pro- Chapter \\ rr.-(,nst.Ilia’s Doom. through the centre; this was the council-house, cupel torture/ lingering torture, and a 

posed that several fish should, be caught and "YT7JIEN Nonvah discovered that Fay was really where the chief and warriors were wont to meet a horrid death I 

broiled for the next day s provision, as they might VV ill he unbound her wrists and allowed her to to discuss and decide any matter of particular ini- After giving directions to the old sqi 

have no opportunity ot securing anythtng better be placed upon a litter formed of the branches of portanee and interest. dee, for the careful nursiug of Fay, Nor 

lor food. To this suggestion her companions borli irees and carried bv u rnunle. of vnmur Imiwx There were no ehinmevs in the huts: the fires rook of his evenin.r nf imnisnn a 


chief, built like the others, only larger in size, and 
hung with choicer skins, fri the rear of this was 


Chapter XVTf.—Cnslillia’s Doom. 


a circular building, with a strait pole running up noble soul of Castillia DeLeon. No hope! no cs- 
ihrough the centre; this was the council-house, cupel torture! lingering torture, and a miserable, 


hroiteu tor tne next (lay s provision, as mey migiu y y |[j j ie unbound her wrists and allowed her to to <iiscii«s and decide any matter of particular ini- After giving directions to the old squaw, Dun- 
have no opportunity ot securing anythtng better be placed upon a litter formed of the brunches of portanee and interest. dee, for the careful nursiug of Fay, Norwah par¬ 

lor food. To this suggestion her companions born irees and carried by a couple of young braves, There were no chimneys in the huts; the fires took of his evening meal of venison and boiled 
agreed, and it was finally concluded that, while while Castillia was led, or rather dragged’ through for cooking were buiJf in the open air, in the area wild rice, and then, with several others of his 
Horace slept, Job should watchland fish, mid then <Jn* forest by her savage captors. before noticed. Around these fires, as the party tribe, entered tlie Council House to mature the 

the latter should rest and the lormer watch. As That no danger threatened the life of Fay at the approached the village, were grouped mostly wo- plans for the events of the coming day. 

for Castillia, she could not be induced to resign her fiarnls of the Indians there was no question, but the nieu and children of both sexes, the former en- Securely bound, at a late hour, Castillia De Leon 
post os watcher by the side of poor unconscious last words of Norwah left, no room lor doubt in the gaged with preparations for the rough evening sat upon the ground in the Council Houss, long 
Fay> sometimes, to be sure, she would doze lor a mind of Castillia for what u fate she was reserved, meal, the latter sporting almost to their heart’s after the Indian village was wrapped in slumber, 
few moments, but the least groan or word from Yet Castillia De Leon was not a girl to give up to "ontent. As the party approached, however, the She sat alone, for her guard had stationed himself 
the sick gin would immediately arouse her, and despair and tears. She had a strong, brave heart, women left their cooking and the children their at the door, and a fall of elk skin concealed him 
she would bring water to batlic the buruing lace wits accustomed to peril and danger all her life, play, and rushed forth with one accord, with hid- from her view. 

and parched lips ot the sullorcr, forgetful ot her siio did not care to give way to useless entreaties eous wailings as they noted the many that re- In through the open spaces between tlio logs of 
own weariness. _ , „ or hopeless despondency now. turned not. Mothers mourned sons, wives their the hut the pale moonbeams streamed, lighting up 

The night wore away, luiy s tcver had partially “ The white men are (loos. and their smmws nr<*. husbands, children their fathers. Motiruful. dis- the cantivirs brave, resolute with its nnlm 


. —. r ,. .; , *n«u no uu/iger uircaccueu me tire oi ruv at tne 

for Castillia, she could not be induced to resign her hands of the Indians there was no question, but the 
l»ost as watcher by the side of poor unconscious | a st words of Norwah left, no room lor doubt in the 
Fav; sometimes, to be sure, she would doze lor a mind of Castillia for what a fate she was reserved. 


and parched lips ot the sufferer, forgetful ol her I She did not care to give way to useless entreaties I eoiw wailings as they noted the many that re¬ 


own weariness. 


- .----- _ , or hopeless despondency now. --..... ........x.*,- ..x,v. ...x, IIIWHI/UUU3 DUV'UUIVU; UJ. 

The im?ht wore a way, lays tcver htul partially “ The white men arc do"\s, and their squaws are hiislm-nds, children their fathers. Mouruful. cite- the captive's brave, resolute face with its calm, 
subdued, and she slept, wearily and uneasily u> be their masters/’said the chief of the Lecapooes, nial, soul-sickening was the wail that went upas fearless gray eyes, its shadowing masses of tan- 
sure, yet slept. Job ltiishton had resigned his tauntingly. “ The squaws should have been the one united voice. gled raven hair, and its true, dauntless expression, 

place as look out, and lay calmly and soundly in warriors—the white men are cowards, they lly, The women of the Lecapooes were dark, short And yet there Was a look of agony about the 
the arms ot King Morpheus; while Castillia had they leave their women for the tomahawk.” .ind ill-favored, with long, coarse, black hair, and lips, a quivering of the haughty' chin, a something 

fallen into a light slumber, ana Horace brent km l The savage chief glanced wildly upon Castillia with various kinds of ornaments upon their neck in the resolute eyes that bespoke a tortured heart— 
sat near them bowing contemplatively upon the as he spoke. and arms; and some wore large brass rings in tortured not for herself then, for she had consigned 

fishing rod, and watching and listening for any- “And what will Nonvah do about it?” asked I dieir ears, and on their fingers. Their dress was herself to her fate; but wheif she thought of Fay, 


turned not. Mothers mourned sons, wives their 


The night wore away. Fay s fever had partially “ The white men arc (logs, and their squaws are husbands, children their fathers. Monruful. dis- the captivebrave, resolute faeo with its calm, 
subdued, anu sue slept, wearily and uneasily to be their masters,” said the chief of the Lecapooes, nial, soul-sickening was the wail that went upas fearless gray eyes, its shadowing masses oftan- 


placc as look out, and lay calmly and soundly in warriors—the white men are c< 
the arms ot King Morpheus; while Castillia had rhev leave their women for the to 
fallen into a light slumber, und Horace brent lord Tj u . savage chief glanced wild 


warriors—the white men are cowards, they lly, 
they l(.*ave their women for the tomahawk.” 

, - . - ... , The savage chief glanced wildly upon Castillia ' 

sat near them bowing contemplatively upon the as j K . spoke ;1 

flshinft rod, mid watelmi" mid listening for any- “Anil wlmt will Nonvah do about it?” naked < 
thing unusual that might transpire. the maiden, returning the savage’s gaze nufiiueh- () 

Suddenly a slight noise startled him. lie lis- ingly. “ Will he take the lilies from the white k 
tened. Then the dull too hoo of an owl sound- warriors and give them to the pale faced squaws?’ 
cd away across the ravine. Again he heard a j jCt t j, c lioness of her tribe beware!” hissed 
slight noise; it was very like the crackling ot a rlu* savages; “ the tomahawk of the Lecapooes are 
tvvi^ as if pressed beneath the feet of either a wild thirty for blood, and the scalping knife has been 
animal or a human being. whetted for the wnr-nnllt: let the dark maiden of 


gled raven hair, and its true, dauntless expression. 

And yet there Vfrns a look of agony about the 
lips, a quivering of rhe haughty' cbm, a something 


. warriors and give them to the pale faced squaws?” , . f , _ ...._,__ 

1 away across the ravine. Again he heard a “Let the lioness of her tribe beware!” hissed To he sure there were some among them that not that thou would’st take from my lips the bitter 
ight noise; it was very like the crackling cd a the savages; “ the tomahawk of the Lecapooes are were not ill-favored, some young, and, despite their cup, but for her whom I have given all a sister’s 
as il pressed beneath the feet ot either a wild thirsty for blood, and the scalping knife has been complexion and dress, rather prepossessing. One and a mother’s love; the frail lit tie lamb Iliad 
li ilia 1 or a human being. whetted for the war-path; let the dark maiden of di particular we might notice; a maiden of not hoped ever to have sheltered in my own bosom, re- 

Agam the dull too, hoo I too hoo! was heard the pale faces tie her tongue, or she may never see more than eighteen years, dressed with more he- move her in thy mercy from the fate laid out for 
xo»s the stream, and an answer; it could not another sun.” coming taste and modesty than the rest, and with her.” 

ive been an echo resounded irom an opposite di- The brave girl fixed her eyes sternly upon the a f il(, e far from uninteresting. This was Oceola, Castillia paused in her prayer, for she heard a 

uivnge, who shrank beneath the steadfast gaze. die daughter ui an aged warrior, who was the first stealthy step near her. She turned, and in the 

“ Strike if vou will,” she said, difianlly. “ Cas- f o greet Norwah at the door of the Council House, dim moonlight beheld the figure of a woman ad- 


of tanned deer skin reaching a little below the 1 whose fate, if she lived, would be a life-long tor- 
knees, and they wore a kind of mocasiiis made of I ture—one increasing pam. 

unfanned wolf-skin, laced up with leather thongs. I “ Not for myself, Oh thou Alhvise, do I pray; 


across the stream, and an answer; it could not 
have been an echo resounded from an opposite di¬ 
rection. 

The moon was near the western horizon, and the 
pale leaves fell aslant upon the limpid waters of the 


Tlie brave girl fixed Iier eyes stonily upon the 
uivage, who shrank beneath the steadfast gaze. 

“ Strike if you will,” she said, difianlly. *' Cas- 
illia De Leon does not fear the tomahawk; it is 


little stream, like a thousand golden arrows, and better than the torture I” height, with marked but regular features, and long, 

reflected t ie starry liunvims above; yet n was noi “Torture! torture!” liisscc! Nonvah, exulting- “lossy black hair that fell in rich masses over her 
the moonbeams ot the relleeted glory ol the stars |yj “yes, we will see how tlie woman-warrior of plump, symmetrical shoulders and beautiful bust, 
that caused Horace Dreutlord that long, breathless the pale faces can suffer! Will she not cry our Her face, instead of being flat, broad and round, 
prolonged look of terror and astonishment. for mercy then? Will she not weep like a pap- like thefte of the other females, was rather oval, 

Could it be . or was it his imagination ? It was poose then?” with a nose inclining to the Ivoman east, and with 

fear!ul, the thought, yet it might be true. Still he “ The Lecapooes arc cowards! None but cowards a brow broad, full and high; yet her countenance 
looked, but a tew yards above where the stream p U j- women to death and torture,” said the girl, lacked those softening traits so much admired in 
took an abrupt turn, Horace Brentford saw, or sternly; “the chief of the Lecapooes is a traitor women; and, while it was undoubtedIv beautiful, 
thought he saw, the bow oi a bark canoe with tlie and a dog! He smoked the pipe of peace and eat displayed too much fire, haughtiness and uncon- 
horridly painted lace ot an Indian looking over the salt with the pale faces, and called them brothers trollable passion to impress one with an idea of 

, , and friends, while there was lire in his heart and her loveliness of spirit. 

1 lie young mtin now started as if he had awak- blood on his hands!” The dress of the warrior’s daughter was notverv 

ened from ihe nightmare, rubbed Ins eyes and The savage glared fiercely at the resolute girl, unlike that of the other females, though evidently 

looked again; the canoe seemed still there, bin aiK l laid his hand significantly upon his toma- of finer skin, and rendered more showy in nppear- 
the face was gone. 1 crimps lie was deceived; had i iavv k. But Castillia continued, ance by being covered with divers colored heads, 

lie not been hall asleep and dreamed / It was pos- “ The chief of the Lecanooes came to the Fort worked in cru/h* imitatinn nf tiinJ* jind flmvmN • 


the daughter ui an aged warrior, who was the first stealthy step near her. She* turned, and in the 
to greet Norwah at the door of the Council House, dim moonlight beheld the figure of a woman ad- 
This maiden was rather above the medium wincing towards her; a woman in the strange. 


brupt turn, Horace Brentford .saw, or sternly; “the chief of the Lecapooes is a traitor women; and, while it was undoubtedly beautiful, 
j snw, the bow oi a bark canoe with tlie an( j a ‘do<r i He smoked the pipe of peace and eat displayed too much fire, haughtiness and uncon- 
amted lace ot an Indian looking over the salt with the pale faces, and called them brothers trollable passion to impress one with an idea of 
, , , , and friends, while tliere was fire in his heart and her loveliness of spirit. 

•x.r rx/^xir ofnrfAll n <S if lm linil n.l'nir . . , . , m rrx. „ . 1 


sible; no doubt what seemed to be a canoe was j) e Leon; there was blood on his face, and his she wore, also, leggings of scarlet, and prettily 
the end of some 1 alien tree, and the lace he blanket was stiff with gore. Norwah said to the beaded moccasins adorned her feet. She stood 
thought he saw' was but the vision of unexcited white warriors—‘those of my own nation have near the door of the Council House as tlie partv 
brain. . „ _ , _ turned against me—they have wounded me and advanced, with folded arms, and head thrown back 

Again the dull too lioo souuded far away seek my life;’ the chief of the Lecapooes will re- haughtily, while her black eyes watched Norwah 
across the stream, but the answer seemed nearer member how the white man took him by the hand closely as at the head of his warriors he rode into 
—indeed close at hand, and very nearly in tlie di- am l called him brother; and how' these own hands the area, smiting upon his breast, and ioiriingin 
reeiion lie fancied he saw the bow ol tlie Indian 0 f (jnstillisi De Leon bound up his wounds, and the mournful death-wail that w’ent up as one voice 
M oe. ’ gave him food as if he had been a little child.” to the evening skies. 

He looked around and was startled to sec Job There was no reply, and the girl continued,— “The great chief of the Lecapooes returns to the 

Rushton close to his side. He would ha ve spoken, of rhe Lecapooes smoked the pipe of wfigwuins of his people, but where arc the w’arriors 

but the trapper placed his finger upon his lips and p ca( . c w’iili the pale faces while tliere w’as poison in anil the braves who went forth to the war-path 
shook his head. Alter listening a moment, with in's heart. Castillia De Leon gave tood and drink with him?” questioned the aged warrior. “The 
his ear close to the ground, the hitter said, m a l0 j ull ^ an( ; he leads her to the torture!” birds of the forest feed upon them, the fish of the 

thick whisper, “ Norwah will be just to the white squaw,” said river devour them, the white men grind their bones 

“The pesky varmints are upon us. the red man, at length? “the old w'arriors of the. beneath their heel. The chief of the Lecapooes 

“And what shall we do? council shall decide her fate. But she kindled the w'ent forth with many w'arriors, they were as the 

The trapper shrugged Jus shoulders ami shook h re j n Nonvah’s heart when she closed the door leaves of the forest, but now* where are they?” 
his head. against his warriors, and hid the ‘ Blue eye ’ from A mournful ami hideous w'ail went up from the 

“ If it wnsn t lor the women, especially the sick bjpj yj K . kindled the lire in his heart, audit may enraged savages smarting beneath their aliliction. 
one, we might hope to escape; but as it is, as we ( . onsulll0 her.” “ But the chief of the Lecapooes will have re- 

liaven t a tomahawk or rille, our chance looks h ( » spoke hurriedly and vehemently, ulthongh venge! l)o ye thirst for blood? Listen! The 
slim enough. his w'ords w'ere less vindictive; the tone and man- pride of the pale faces is within your power! are 

Horace Brentford did not reply; ho was listen- m-r gave evidence to no softening of the savage’s the Lecapooes of tlie great Chippewa native dogs? 
ing; he heard, or fancied he heard, a dull splash m traitor heart. Are their w'arriors women? Will they imp for 

tlie water not tar away. Castillia saw' in that direction there was no their (lend like papooses? Where is the stake? 

“ What had we best do. lie then questioned. hope, there was no generosity in the savage’s Where is the torture? Shall not blood answer for 
The answer, whatever it might, have been, was i HTaS f j and, intervening between lier and a horri- blood? Look! behold, warriors of the Lecapooes, 


Castillia saw' in that direction there was no their dead like papooses? Where is the stake? 
hope, there was no generosity in the savage’s Where is the torture? Shall not blood answar for 


blood? Look! behold, warriors of the Lecapooes, 

| a victim!” and Norwah’s hand pointed to Castil- 
j lia’s tall form. 

A hideous yell from warriors, braves, women 


reach the settlements an attempt might be made and children welcomed this vehement speech; Cas- 
to rescue them; but how improbable was it that tillia heard it all, ami her heart misgave her. She 


at that moment cut short by the triumphant yell blc death, she saw, in imagination, but a lew brief a victim!” and Norwah’s hand pointed to Custil- 
of n score ol savages; a yell so loud and ieartul j 10Urs a])( i a very improbable rescue. lia’s tall form. 

and long it seemed to proceed Irom the throats of jf job Uushton and Horace Brentford should A hideous yell from warriors, braves, women 
a hundred, and yet so connected and clear and dis- reac ]j i| ie settlements an attempt might be made and children welcomed this vehement speech; Cas- 
tinet it seemed but one terrible mighty yell. to rescue them; but how improbable was it that tillia heard it all, and her heart misgave her. She 

“Heaven help us now’!” burst from Horace any such attempt would lie sueecssfull for, full almost expected to be torn limb from limb upon 
Brentford’s white lips. He turned; Castillia stood well she knew, only by startagem could it be ae- the spot; but again Norwah spoke,and again there 
near him, her face calm, firm and resolute. She compJished; for, in ease of an open attack from was silence. 

laid oue hand upon his arm, the other upon the tlie whites, the Indian will sacrifice the lives of “ The children of the Lecapooes are not dogs! 
trapper’s. prisoners rather than allow them to he taken. The w'arriors of the Lecapooes lire not squaws. 

“ Go! go! fiv for your lives!” she said, in a hur- Castillia knew', also, full w'ell, that it wastow'ard The chief of the Lecapooes will ask a question of 
ried, low, but distinct tone. a Leeapooe village they were tending. The party his braves and bis w'arriors. Shall the pride of 

“ We will lly or perish together,” replied Hor- consisted of a few young braves and a score or the pale faces live or die?” 

ace; do not think, brave girl, our manhood has more armed and horri lily painted w'arriors, and Every warrior’s hand grasped his tomahawk or 

all deserted us.” she learned, in a conversation she heard between scalping knife; every voice arose in a loud, fierce 

Bur she did not seem to hear his words. the chief and another Indian, that they were just shout for rccnajo.! 

“Are you mad? Will you throw your lives returning from an attack upon the whites, in “Ami w'hnt will be done w'ith the sick squaw 

away for nothing? I shall stay with Fay; you can which they had lost many of their former number, who lies in the wigwam of Dundee?” questioned 

do us no possible good; bur, should you live to and were thirsting for revenge. the aged warrior, pointing to the rude hut where, 

reach the settlement—” When Castillia heard this she knew* more fully upon a pile of deer-skins, and attended by an old 

Another and another hideous yell resounded the hopelessness of her situation, and tlie fearful crone, Fav lay mercifully unconscious* of the 


through the forest. 


fate which would no doubt be hers. 


“Go! go! lly for your lives!” cried the strong [she was delirious most of the time, and mercifully 
irl, almost wildly. I bid—I command you to go! j unconscious of her situation and of pain. 


f irl, almost wildly. 1 old—I command you to go.' 

ou may reach the settlement!*; you may see Cas- 
tele! That is the only way you can aid us. Go!” 

“ Had we weapons w-e would die to defend you, 
brave girl,” cried the young man; “ as it is, ami 
we escape, we will rest neither day nor night until 
you are free. 


“ The wliire /lower will live,” said Norwah, look¬ 
ing exultingly into the poor wan face. “ She will 
live.” 

But Castillia whispered bitterly to herself, 

“ better death for thee, sweet Fay! better death 


As for Fay, scenes transpiring around her. “ Will she die?” 

I mercifully A frown gathered lipou the brow of Oeeola ns 
in. * he listened to the reply. 

>rwnh, look- “ The (treat Spirit of the Lecapooes shall judge.” 

“ She will “ The Great Spirit is angry. The Great Spirit is 

thirsty ami calls for blood,” answered the old w'ar- 
Tself, rior, with a lowering brow. 

better dentil “Yet the llower of the pale faces shall live; let 


“ I know you arc earnest in what you say; go, ! such a life as is laid out for thee in the future.” ] nation appease the wrath of Woiulcwnh.” 

ami God bless you! lleaven speed you!” J A day’s travel brought the party in sight of the I The eyes of Oeeola flashed fire, and she drew her 

At this moment another series of veils, louder, Leeapooe village. A collection of some fifty In- , proud form up to its fullest height as she stepped 

longer, more fearful than before, resounded ilian lints, situated in a sloping valley upon the . aside for the chief to pass. He was followed into 

through the forest. hank of a small stream. The moment ihe Indians the Council House by a number of the eldest war- 

“Go!” demanded Castillia. gained a full view of their village thev uttered a , riors, and Castillia was led by her guard. 


in thy maiden purity and unconsciousness than the blood of tlie proud woman-warrior of the white 



. hank of a small stream. The moment the Indians the Council House by a number of the eldest war- 
! gained a full view of their village they uttered a . riors, and Castillia was led by her guard. 


Lecapooes mourn their 


The authoritative mannerund words rather than • scries of yells, expressive of their delight at a re- The. savages conferred a moment, and then Nor-1 
a sense of self-preservation caused the two men to 1 turn to their homes after so prolonged an absence; wall, turning to where his prisoner stood, said, (lc- 
obey her; and Ihe next moment they disappeared , then followed the most dismal and horrid howls of eidcdly and sternly, 

in the forest shadows; the next, and a score of, rage and disappointment, wailings for tlie dead—j “The children of the Lecapooes mourn their 
dusky forms, horrible in their war paint, crowded ;; for those who had fallen and never would return, -loss; they thirst for blood. The lioness of tier 
around the maidens;: and, ere a word could be j The village of the Lecapooes was not unlike any . tribe must die—and—at the torture! To-morrow, 
spoken, and despite Fay’s illness, they were both other Indian village. As we said, it was situated ’ when the sun arises, the fire and the stake will be 

securely bound. upon the the bank of a small stream, the lmts be- ready.” 

It was the fierce, exultant face of Norwah, tlie ing constructed of sticks, barks, earth and skins, “ To-morrow?” 
chief of the Lecapooes, that smiled grimly as the and were arranged in a semi-circular form, the “ Norwah has spoken.” 
willies were bound tightly about the tender wrists, central ark touching the base of the opposite hill; “ So soon?” 

and his coarse brutal voice that said, the two amis (if so we may term them) stretching “Does the dark-eyed squaw fear?” laughed the 


“ To-morrow?” 

“ Norwah has spoken.” I 

“ So soon ?” 1 

“ Does the dark-eyed squaw fear ?” laughed the | 


coarse garb of the Lecapooes, hut whose face could 
be but dimly discerned; 

Castillia would have spoken, but the squaw 
shook her head and placed her finger upon her 
lips. TO HE CONTINUED. 

Original. 

THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 

S OFTLY, gently ftdl the shadows 
O'er the laud o'er the sea; 

From tlie west the sunset crimson 
Faded slow and lingeringly. 

’Twus on eve of peerless beauty, 

Earth, arrayed in summer bloom, 

Seemed a parudisal garden 
Meet for lories’ happy home. 

By her window sat a maiden, 

Gazing out upon u scene; 

But she heeded not the splendor 
Of liiir Nature’s robe of green. 

Heeded not the cloud's deep crimson, 

Or tlie twilight’s flush of gold, 

Though for all of Nature’s beuuty 
Deep ailection filled her soul. 

Why the sadness of the maiden? 

Why tlmt murmur? why that sigh? 

Listen* to those heart-expressions 
Thai she niters audibly; 

“ O! I'm weary, weary/weary 
Of this wild pursuit of lame; 

I have sought, with mud umbition. 

That delusive thing—a name. 

“I have soared on thought's free pinion, 

Even to a dizzy height. 

Thence liuve my unturned aspirings 
Urged me on to bolder llight. 

Thousands laud me, and they call me 
‘ P(W,’ yes. * the child of song; ’ 

But full well the worth I've measured 
Of the plaudits of the throng. 

“ Fame ! Mis but a r./uat, a bubble. 

Broken by the breath of child. 

Satisfy? it will not, cannot 
flush these spirit-longings wild. 

O! for joy that will not perish, 

Leaving all this weight of pain! 

Give I all this empty honor 
One such hour of’bliss to gain.” 

Thus the maiden sadly murmured, 

Then she bowed her luce and wept— 

Wept till o’er her weary spirit 
Came a soothing spell—she slept. 

Dreamed she that uu angel being. 

From the l'ur-olf shining spheres, 

Stood before her, und with pity 
Asked the reason of her teui 6. 

Won bv soothing smile, she told him 
All tliesudnesB of her soul, 

AH her bitter disappointment 
When her heart hud reached the goal 
01 her youthful hopes and dreuinings— 

All her want of happiness— 

All her longings—quenchless longings 
For a pure, enduring bliss. 

“ Yours is the mistake of millions,” 

Said the angel in reply; 

“ Wealth. Fame—transient earth-born pleasure, 
These can never satisfy. 

There's a sweet refreshing fountain 
Of divine unchanging love. 

Drink', why thiist lor pure enjoyment? 

Sacred stream! it flowsubove. 

41 Angel hearts are ever Smppv, 

Angel hearts are ever purr; 

With the sinless soul is lleaven— 

Pleasure sweet that shall endure. 

In the great All-Father’s friendship. 

In Immanuel's tender Jove, 

Find the same elysian pleasures 
Iluppy angels know ubove! ” 

Slumber’s soothing spell was broken, 

And the maiden ceased to dicam. 

Gazed she on the azure heavens 
Lit with mini} a starry beam. 

"While a thousand whispering spirits 
Seemed from out the blue to say, 

“ Sister spirit, be hk* ant'd • 

Come 1‘rom vanity awuy.” 

On her knees the tearful maiden 
Bowed in humble, henrt-leJt prayer, 

At the mercy-seat she lingered, 

Weeping, struggling, pleading there; 

Till a radiance from lleaven, 

Like the sunshine filled her soul, 

And her lips could sav, than honor 
I have found a higher goal. 

Edward E. Rogers 
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BIRD-TALK. 1 

T WAS sitting in the woodland, 11 

JL Underneath the forest trees— < 

’Neath the glorious waving maples, S 

Waving in the mountain breeze. 1 

I was sitting tlieie and dreaming, . 

And in fancy seemed to tee, , 

Seated by my sine, auother, 1 

Who had sat there once with me. 

Two young striplings of the forest 
Spread their branches o’er the place; 

They had grown, at tirst, together, 

Twined their roots in one embrace. 

But, as they were stretching upward, 

As if turned away by Fate, 

One was parted from the other, 

Beuding from its early mate. 

Thus, thought I, our lives are twining, 

Ilei8 lias early stood by mine; 

And now, when twined about my heart-strings, 
As those roots together twine, 

Comes the hand of Fate to sever, 

Comes to part, this growing chain, 

But must 1 say it, never, 

Never to unite again. j 

As I sat thus sadly dreaming, 

Sudden, on a bow above. 

Came and perched a forest wild-bird, 

And poured iortli bis song of love; 

Sang as if to mock my sorrow 
Witb his warbling notes of bliss, 

But I only sighed and murmured, 

“ She could sw%eter sing than this.” 

All at once a fancy seized me, 

And, gazing upward at. the bird 
I addressed him, and be, ceasing, 

Seemed to listen to my word. 

“ Birdling,” said I, “ do*my bidding. 

Haste thee onward through the air; 

Flv to wheie my warbler lingois, 

Go, and sing thy love notes there. 

• “ You will know my little singer, 

O! most surely you will know! 

You will know those waving ringlets, 

Soul-lit. eyes, and earnest brow. 

And, should you but hear her singing, 

You will know those dulcet notes, 

Coming forth as soft and gentle 
As the evening zephyr Routs. 

“To her ear, when you shall find her, 

Let your sweetest song be given; 

Sing of happiness and gladness. 

Sing of laith, and hope, and Heaven.” 

Then 1 paused, and then the wild-bird 
Spread his wiugs and northwerd flew, 

And I kuow he’ll do my bidding, 

For the birds are always true! 

Max Maumee. 


I produce the groan of agony produces also the \ you mourn? If you are benevolent,yet poor, and I goes no further he does not Bay he was made 
laugh of .joy. Man is the sensitive instrument, if you should sec a child kicked for asking alms, 1 sohly for the purpose of mourning, hut in the sim- . 
and only depends upon the appearances of external will not your organ of benevolence lead you to 1 plest assertion he is nght, with otherconsiderations 
circumstances to produce them both. His nervous mourn, though you cannot administer relief? Yet, not expressed but understood, and here explained. 
system is therefore not only applicable to the one, if one organ acts, it will be assisted by the rest; Every day and every hour man makes his fol- 
but to the other, also; and the larynx of the wind- these organs,with others, although they give us our 1 low mourn. Man exercises tyranny and oppres- 
pipe and the concavity of the roof of the mouth ideas of heaven, ancl angels, and happiness, yet sion over his fellow man, and now let us look at 
are not set apart for tiie laugli alone, but also for their very existence is a proof of mortality, and a some of the philosophy of merriment and laugh- 
the sigh; the lungs may expand with laughter in proof that man was made for mourning or rejoie- ing. Is not all my friend s pleasure brought out 
obedience to the nerves, and the nerves bo titled ing, but particularly the former, for this is not our by contrast and association ? By our knowledge 
external circumstances; but they must also pro- resting-place; if wo were made to be thoroughly I of moral pain we understand the influence and ex- 
duce both agony and distress, as well as merri- happy here we would be too content with the istence ot pleasure; by that knowledge we feel it. 


phy; and if you are a physiologist, why not prove tual organs, he might have much cause to mourn pcricnco in the countless eventualities of their cx- 
that man is a laughing machine? and if a meta- indeed. Repentance and mourning are well cal- istence, in the cares and vicisitudes of life, and in 
physician, why not prove “he was not made to culated, and not ill calculated, to prepare a person troubles and anxieties of the world, 
mourn?” and give the said proof instead of the for an eternity of singing; for who can imagine This is a metaphysical truth, and I can give ref- 
mere assertion? My friend says, (Hike to address the extent of that unspeakable joy even over one crenccs to the best works whose contents are in 
him iu the first and third person singular,) “ If we sinner that repenteth? What is repentance? Is it unison with my own experience; and should my 
are to mourn, &c., we had better follow the exam- not regret and sorrow? friend ho that person who is always laughing and 

pic of the Egyptians by carving wolf and crocodile It is the constant laugher who is ill prepared for growing fat. Ins laughing is empty there is noth- 
on our door-post;” or words to that effect. In the the eternity he speaks of—those whose merriment mg in it. If sorrow is capable of a smile, there is 
first place I doubt if the Egyptians carve the wolf is both noisy and undignified, irreverent and loud; more m that smile than in an eternity of his laugh- 
upon their door-posts; but that does not so much “ the loud laugh proclaims the empty mind,” and ter; for there is no contrast by which his laugh 
matter as the wolf and crocodile are looked up- “ empty barrels make the loudest sound.” Who, can be a hearty one; he is only a trifler at most, 
on by Charles Florida as typical of sorrow and l ask, on gazing on the monkey, the hyena, the and gives way to that ‘ loud laugh that proclaims 
mourning. Imagine the simile: A mother weeps babboon, or the idiot, can say there is anything of the empty mind. 

over her dead child, for lie was a solace to her dignity attached to their peculiarities—anything to My friend does not do himself justice, I should 
heart; she weeps for her own sins, or over the claim our homage or respect? And why should hope—and I am well aware he does not do man- 
des tractive irregularities of licr hushaud; or, her man, who is a child of sin, and who, along with kind justice—by claiming an exemption from the 
children are clothed in rags, and look to her for the original sin, adds a thousand of others to his preponderance of sorrow over joy; but I will do 
bread, and she mourns that her husband’s career own by his conduct, laugli and rejoice continually him the justice by thinking that he grieves more 
of drunkenness and dissipation prevent her stop- over the threshold of another world, with all his than he laughs. There are many laughs—^perhaps 
ping the cries of her children, whom she loves; crimes upon his head? When young you are on the laughs to which he himself alludes to—which 
or, she mourns for the misfortunes of the poor; that threshold, for man being “ fearfully and won- are not laughs at all, they are unconnected with 
she relieves some, according to her means, and derfully made,” and at best but physically frail the nerves,—and they are produced by an effort of 
those she cannot relieve wing the sigh from lier and morally evil, knows not the hour when his soul | the Jungs, moulded in the larynx of tne wind-pipe, 


bosom and the tear of sorrow Trom her eye; and, may he required from him! and modulated or volumed in the concave of the 

because such is the case, she ought to have a wolf “ Laugh and grow fat!”—a most disgusting and roof of the mouth just like other laughs, except 
or a crocodile on lier door-post! “ Augels and min- brutal idea! It is opposed to the proper and noble that they are not the effect of the titilation of the 
isters of grace defend us!” bearing of a man, however becoming to a monkey ! nerves, and do not thrill along the electric chords 

And again he urges—“ If we spend a life-time You will find in Paley’s Theology a true and beau- of sensation around the whole physical structure. 


of sensation around the whole physical structure. 


Then 1 paused, and then the wild-bird sheep-skin, ears and all, that lie should mistake his if you arc prone to laughter, let vour laugh be simulated laugh is the guerdon of his exertions; 

■AimfkVinw “v°-J !}y er<1 avocations, and, instead of grazing ou the low pas- moderate. Now we shall quote from Mr. Florida but many such laughs create a dangerous and an 

For thebirds are always true' g> tures, he should possess, along with the aforesaid again: “ Must man, who was made in the image unbecoming habit, and hurt the natural man. This 

Max Maumee. ears anc ^ skin of a sheep, the wings of the eagle to of his Maker, and only a little lower than the an- is my philosopny about laughing. 

____soar over the solitudes of “Jura and the Alps?” gels, mourn?” Most probably the angels have Again my friend remarks, “ It is thus with stu- 

Originai Let my friend but read the Testament and he will wept over the expression as it fell from your pen; dents; with this idea of mourning they shut them- 

u iwAiii?Tn TVTrtTTWTv see tlie following passages—“ Come to me all ye and even it is recorded that Jesus wept. He was selves up and grow lank and dyspeptic,” or words 

BiAJX was made TO MOURN.” that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you never known to laugh. Is man only a little lower to this effect. Now we venture to say this is pro- 

“ Show me a grain of pleasure, and i n show you a ton of rest,” And again—“ Blessed are they that mourn, than the angels ? When Adam and Eve were ere- found nonsense. “ The noblest study of mankind 

pail1, ’ for they shall be comforted.” After this could you ated, and stood forth in beauty and in power, with is man,” and yet my friend has not studied the 

A S I have a particular gusto for original corres- say that the crocodile and the wolf are emblematic majesty and brightness, with the voice of God science that gives him a peep into his own physi- 
pondence, I have no objection iu breaking of sorrow ancl mourning? or would you talk of walking with them in the garden, they were looked cal and moral machinery and power. No student 
lances with the author of “ Laugh and grow fat, heaven “ where grief and sorrow enter not? And, upon as only a “ little lower than the angels;” but shuts himself up for such a purpose; his purpose 
and “ Man was not made to mount, but rejoice;” (save the mark!) Charles Florida asserts that Sol- what is man now? Follow those two ruffians to is study, but he merely neglects the health-giving 


lances with the author of “ Laugh and grow fat,** heaven “ where grief and sorrow enter not? And, upon as only a “ little lower than the angels;” but shuts himself up for such a purpose; his purpose 
and “ Man was not made to mount, but rejoice;” (save the mark!) Charles Florida asserts that Sol- wluit is man now? Follow those two ruffians to is study, but he merely neglects the health-giving 
but I trust be will know when his lance is broken, onion said “ a merry heart doeth good like a med- the gladiatorial arena in England—Heenan and law that points to physical exercise as a necessary 
In a former letter, speaking of his degree, (which icinc;” true lie did so, but who said—“all is vanity Sayers; look round upon the assembled multitude concomitant to the exercise of the mind. The 
he euphoneously designates as his sheeps skin,) lie and vexation of spirit?” and is that not a greater of blood-thirsty and kindred friends, and name the more he forbears from such exercise the least he 
says, “ I shall say nothing about I, for that would proof of man’s sorrow than the words, “ a merry angels than whom they are only a little lower! To yearns for it; he becomes listless, lazy, with no 
be egotistical, and Mr. Fenton dont like egotism:” heart doeth good like a medicine,” is of joy ? both see them as they stood, the one confronting the aonetite: and. if he cats he eats not as the man of 


In a former letter, speaking of his degr 
he euphoneously designates as his sheep 
says, “ I shall say nothing about I, for i 
be egotistical, and Mr. Fenton dont like 


, „„ _ _ ... bodily exercise,with a relish; ho sometimes forces 

his sheeps skin and neglected cutting off the ears ; heart would not have been so merry that it did brutal visage that intellect never lent a beam to— nature, coaxes her and pampers her with a diate- 
nnd it appears, also, that he disdains being an ob- good like a medicine had not great grief pre-exist- blubber lips, distorted features, and the murderous tical medley that she is not capable, for want of ex- 
jective case, and chooses a less objectionable one in c ‘d, for it is by contrasts and associations that we intent for the sake of fame, developed in the hun- ereise, of cither digesting or assimilating, and the 
its stead. He says “ sorrows and storms, fair skies foci either pleasure or pain. So my friend’s lance gry and devouring glance;—to sec them thus, as student becomes dyspeptical. This is anexplana- 
and suushme, the ouc in the same proportion with is pointed against his own cuirass! but “ blessed they belched their carbonic-acid-gas out, andswal- tiou, and a study of Combo’s Diatctics would be 
the other,” typifying an imaginary cquibrimn be- are they that mourn,” came from more sacred lips lowed in the morning air, puts one more in mind servicablc to my friend, who possesses a degree . 
tween joy and sorrow; and he again says, “ if man than those of Solomon, whose house swarmed with of a brace of Salamanca bulls than man of the I cannot understand why or for wliat^urpose such 
mourns lit all, is it not caused by his own sinful- harlots and concubines; and that great personage present civilization. degrees are awarded. I must confess they are 


mourns at all, is it not caused by 


ness—is it not one of the results of ihe fall ?” ancl, was only a small character when compared with Take another example, 
further on, “ all will admit there is enough of sor- the Saviour of the world! stretched upon the gutter, f 


Behold that man I sheep-skins, wirhout a doubt! 


row and sin in the world that man has cause to 
mourn, far too much, &e.” 


filled up with the pois- 


We come now to another passage. 


And now let me show where my friend is in er- onous dregs of whisky, and whose brain reels with through the animal kingdom and where will you 

onrn, far too much, &e.” rov. It may be true that mourners never enter the the fumes of tobacco, and whose stomach ejects find one that laughs?” I thought man was an am- 

The fact is, my article says no more than this kingdom of heaven; Lazarus mourned over his the poisonous loud which is foreign to its capaci- mal and a “ laughing machine.” I am sorry that 
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assertion, and yet I am contradicted; and when I lot when the dogs came out and licked his sores, ties and its purpose. How much lower than the your professors don’t teach their pupils, to whom 
am contradicted the author contradicts himself, >f ct Lazarus is no longer a mourner, for he is in angels is he? only a “ little,” I presume! Verily, they give so many degrees —don’t inform them that 
for he says “ mail was not made to mourn; he is a heaven, to be comforted; “Except ye repent ye when young, he might have resembled them—his they themselves belong to the animal kingdom! 
laughing apparatus,” and physiologists aud he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” What is line eye and beautiful brow, his bright, silvery Is mail a vegetable, or a mineral? or what is lie? 
himself has proved it! repentance? Is it not feeling sorrowful over the voice and his golden curls might have won the ad- Iu the United States I perceive they have called 

Now, as my antagonist has a degree, and is a wickedness of our own hearts? and, my young miration of all who knew him; his form and gen- the English mime of game cocky game rooster,from 
college-bred man, I must, notice his learning and friend, if you run on laughing through all your cral beauty might have won a tribute from the ad- some feeling of refined delicacy, and perhaps the 


himself has proved it! 


Now, as my antagonist has a degree, and is a wickedness of our own hearts? ancl, my young miration of all who knew him; his form and g 
college-bred man, I must notice his learning and friend, if you run on laughing through all your oral beauty might have won a tribute from the*i 
liis logic, aud must consider so great a character giddy hour, without seriousness,mourning and re- miring Muse; his very innocence and purity 


that stamped lus boyhood, and wove, as it were a « So flle gtnick eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
halo of angelic purity and loveliness around his No more through rolling clouds lo soar again, 
brow ? He might have been a little lower than the Viewed his own leather ou the fatal dart, 

augels, and that face, as it grew more and more Ami winged the shaft that quivered in liis heart, 

like unto an angel’s lace, might have startled the Then were liis pangs but keener far to leel, 
blood-stained murderer from his crime, and the iiursed liis pinion \\;hich impellied the 1 5 ^ 

fnkmno drnnlcsml into sobrictv Toole at him While the same plumage that had warmed liis nest 

iulsomc ui un Kara into som iet>. look at him Drank the last life-drop IVom his bleeding breast.” 

now! Are the brutes Ins superiors, or arc they f ° 

not? Tluy fulfil their mission, and does my friend Mind, I don’t call my antagonist an caglo—oh* 


liis logic, aud must consider so great a character giddy hour, without seriousness,mourning and re- miring Muse; his very innocence and purity of same kind of delicacy prevents them calling man 

as a college-bred personage as one not meriting my peutance. you may find yourself going to the— thought, as lie knelt at the knees of his repentant an animal! 

silence. Instead of studying my article,—“Man rejoicing! mother, with “ Our Father which art in heaven ” I can turn all you weapons, my learned and re- 

was made to Mourn,”—he seems to have read it You say man was not made to mourn, he was upon his lips, might have given us an idea of ee- spected sir, against yourself, and I am gently re - 

once, and in a.hurry, and has talked about its tone, only made to laugh and be happy. Well, then, lestial purity and the peopled heaven; but where salved that you shall feel the arrows which you m- 

and merely laid hold of the shadow; and then after we shall assume a form; man was made to rejoice are all those loving and lovable characteristics tended for my defeat. 

the lapse of a few weeks he produced his article, and yet he mourns; he was not made to eat the that stamped his boyhood, and wove, as it were, a “ So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

“Laugh and grow fat,”— but, alas! “a mountain forbidden fruit, and yet lie did so; he was not halo of angelic purity and loveliness around his No more through ro/liug clouds to soar again, 

labored and a mouse was born! Now I shall show made for the purpose of transgressing the laws of brow ? He might have been a little lower than the Viewed his own leather ou the fatal dart, 

my learned friend howto take an article apart, God, and yet lie does so; lie was not made to die, angels, and that face, as it grew more and more Ami winged the shaft that quivered in liis heart, 

and effect a general decomposition by the aid of a and yet he dies, “ since death and sin have entered like unto an angel’s face, might have startled the Then were liis pangs but keener far to ieel, 

peculiar lens, as it were. First, let me quote into the world;” and, after this, can you say that blood-stained murderer from his crime, and the He nursed hispimon lymch inipeiiea uie sice 

some of his joyous expressions from liis “ laughing man was not made to mourn ? If man is tiic op- fulsome drunkard into sobriety. Look at him Ids bleeding breast.” 

apparatus,” to see if their tone would correspond pressor of man he makes his fellow mourn; ergo, now! Are the brutes his superiors, or arc they ‘ v . ,, 

with his doctrine. “ Mourning too often,” “ mas- .“ man is made to mourn.” not? Tluy fulfil their mission, and does my friend Mind, I don’t call my antagonist an caglo—oh. 

ter-strokes of sorrow,” “thunder-gusts,” “the After the expulsiou from Paradise, mail’s say that *tlie brute who makes himself man’s snpe- no. I only wan’t to illustrate my point, lhere 

woe-be^one features of man,”—why name such nature underwent a metamorphosis, and he was rior, by acting well his part , is but a little lower arc some excellent writers belonging to the >Va- 
lonely “and forboding words? ancl what brings laid open to all the evils and all the accidents of than the angels? He may say that man is lord of verley Magazine, and my friend, not possessing 
them into existence? Don’t they betray the doc- the world, which, if he remained in Eden, lie would the creation, and above everything upon the earth; the taste, strength, nor intelligence of either Wei- 
trine of my friend? not have known. He becaiffe mortal, and he was but lms lie, I ask in this instance, dominion over lington or Williams, (two of those writers alluded 

His auomaticul knowledge, it appears, has not to get liis bread at the sweat of his brow, and he the beasts of the field, or has the beast dominion to) lie should not face a man at buzzard. Colton 

gone fur beyond the study of the larynx of the beheld man’s hands steeped in his brothers blood, over him? says, “ show mo a grain of pleasure and I shful 

windpipe, for he says physiologists, aud he him- and from that hour—that terrible hour of banish- My friend, like many young men, (and I like his show you a ton of pain;” yet I only said pain 

self, have studied the human body, and the result meat forever, man was made to mourn. Hence youth, but not liis error—I love his buoyancy, but preponderated over pleasure, and I think I have 

of their study is this, “ man is a laughing appara- the necessity of a Mediator and the scriptures. not liis giggling) becomes lost. The figures which proved it, as far as such things can be proven; 
tusl” The organs of the human head, phrenologically he uses are too mournful a platform for the gaudy at all events it is unimportant, and the only rea- 

Has my friend studied the mind, the heart, the considered, arc many, and their exercise precari- doctrine which he supports, ancl their existence in son I have for writing is to show' the errors of the 
brain, the neglected intellect, or the intellect iu its ous; if we have more liberty than we know liow r such numbers (such as “ storms “ thunder-gusts ,” expressions which I quote, as having a wrong ten- 
refined state? Is he a Gomez or a Descartes?— to use aright, our free agency is too free—too “ master strokes of sorrow “ arrows of misfortune ” deucy. My friend asks, in righteous indignation. 
Where does the soul lie? Is it in the pineal gland? 'much for such unreasonable creatures, but not be- and a host of others, only betray the fulacy of his “ Would he, as a mourner, not be out of place in 
and can it be taken on the point of the dissecter’s yond the power of man to use as becomes his dig- argument; and then we have, i suppose, our hor- heaven?” No, but as a giggler he would; when 

knife? Is the mind material, or immaterial ? Is it nity and the character God lms assigned him to roscopc cast for us by some spiritual astrologer or the mourner is called to “shuffle off this mortal 


influence of time and circumstance? or, is it a itiveness, veneration, benevolence, &c., we were from the “butterfly wings of pleasure! 

mn torinl thin cr thnt. RmrnilflpiTR in tlm rnf*p.fiRp>H mnrln tn mourn ? the nhnsft of tilGfifi will make lifl Now. fio-nin. avo. will nnr»to—“Wiflwl 


master strokes of sorrow” “ arrows of misfortune deucy. My friend asks, in righteous indignation, 
id a host of others, only betray the fulacy of his “ Would he, as a mourner, not be out of place in 
gument; and then we have, l suppose, our hor- heaven?” No, but as a giggler he would; when 
scope cast for us by some spiritual astrologer or the mourner is called to “ shuffle off this mortal 
lardian angel, and he gives ns a reflected light coil,” his mourning ceases—he enters heaven to 
om the “ butterfly wings of pleasure!” bo comforted. If laughing makes up the snm of 

Now, again, we will quote—“ With due respect his happiness here I would not give much for Ills 


material thing, that smoulders in the recesses of made to mourn; the abuse of these will make us Now, again, wc will quote—“With due respect his happiness here I would not give much for Ilia 
the earthly tabernacle which it illumes? Where is mourn, as well as the natural removal of their dc- we entirely differ from Messrs. Fenton and Burns; eternal chances. By making such a practice his 
common sense deposited ? Is it the corpora striata ? lights. If a ruffian kill a child (as has been lately wo say man was not mado to mourn, he was made delight and philosophy, lie must not think scrious- 
and vvliat is the sixth sense, given to us by mod- often done in India,) wont the parent mourn? to laugh and grow fat.” Since “ death came into ly about more serious things; ho must look upon 
ern philosophers ? If my friend has stepped a little Philoprogenitivencss is a love of children, and it the world, and all our woe,” man has had to mourn; earth ns a paradise, heaven as a humbugl 
farther than the “ pipe” that produces the laugh, being divested of the object of its attachment, the man may rejoice, but, mind, wc don’t make so If I have said anything to injure a feeling, (save 
has he not stepped into “ the mazes of metaphor- parent must mourn the loss of the object. If a grave an error as our antagonist by saying man that of conceit) I am sorry; but I am certain that, 
ical confusion/” But man was studied, and he man do wrong, will not conscientiousness lead him was not made to rejoice; for he says man was not on the perusal of this, my friend, and those who 
was found to be an “ apparatus solely adapted to to mourn and repent? If you see an old grey-head- made to mourn, and therefore he errs; he was flatter him, will bo wiser and better; they will 
laughing!” ed man, venerable in appearance and pious in made for both purposes, according to internal sus- consider mo their friend, and I feci I am so; their 

How did you study that? Explain the philoso- character, insulted, or kicked by a ruffian, will not ccptibilities and external circumstances; and constant gaycty and want of seriousness will be- 
phy of the peculiar study. The same organs that your organ of veneration (if you have such) make Bums is right—man was made to mourn,” but ho tray them into the rapids of that Stygean philoso- 
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puy riiat empty tiicir DatctuJ ana aarKiing waneis ana, poor cniia, sue iicrseif has a bayonet stab in from the influence and recollection of death, siek- 
into the caverns of eternal death. The silver moon her throat. The eye receives the impression, and, ness, sorrow and distress, and from hope which 
may shine upon the shallows, the sun-refracting like a camera lens, the picture is formed upon it; pointing to another world, as the cverlastiu ,r gner- 
mist may gleam upon its bosom, and weave the the impression is conveyed to the brain, the very don of sublunary goodness and sorrows. Man and 
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flection, seriousness and forethought, (and not the I whole body; and along with the sight the sense of other, with great knowledge, and power , and dis- 
syren strains of pleasure that win but to doccive) ( nearing conveys the groan, until the whole system crimination , /'alls a prey to quackery, and dies, that 
will save the wanderer from the gurgling vortex i is in a state of the utmost agitation. the profession that murdered him may live in lux- 

of the waters, and the Scylla and Charybdis ol de-1 You cannot laugh, and you are no laughing ma- ury, and fatten 1 When the organ of taste is eoin¬ 
struction. Never say “man was not made to i chine here, I assure you; the wealth of Samarcand polled to submit to the tyranny of the mind, it 
mourn,” for man makes Ins fellow mourn, and could not make you the giggler that yon seem; d>es so with repugnance; and, on the contrary, 
“ God repenteth that ho had made man; and the mines of Golconda could not purchase a mer- when it selects for itself, itself is not only pleased, 
“ except ye repent, (or mourn)ye cannot enter the ry twinkle from your eye. la it not natural for but the mind, also; mid the whole system exhibits 
kingdom of heaven. . man to mourn—is it not holy? The tone and shad- its appreciation. 

It is not the recollection of the impression of ing of the picture thrill your nature; an animat w hcn we swi™- rmucioiis draughts contrarv 
man’s original fall, nor the misuse of gold that I magnetism, as it were, binds you to the spot; that to j^sto the whole 
alone make man mourn. Your ideas arc too limit-1 child was made to mourn, and by man, and by o u £a£ 

ed to soo what others see at a glance. It is record- man lier parents were made to die; still worse! Effitv or"!skid ”ifvou rh oose habltof 

«/i /.r thA »nnlo- that when he ffets into his little the tanker nn wri« rrinrle to innni-n haI hw fTin ** TA.II ! J' , ^ C 300SC, UHt C 11 )] O I 


Original. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

H OW quickly fades each new-formed vow; 

Wi/li every day and hour 
We whisper to ourselves, ‘‘ well, now, 

I’ll do this tiling no more; 

I will not smoke. I will not chew; 

Beer I’ll no longer drink; 

I’ll leave off drinking liquor, too— 

I’ll do all these —I thin*. 

Mv days I’ll give to honest work; 

My evenings spend at home; 

When round the iaveru I would lurk— 

I’ll start for my own room.” 

Along comes Bill—a jolly boy— 
iiajs, “ won’t yon have n drink? ” 

Says Jim, *‘ I’d do so with much joy, 

But, 1 cannot —1 think.” 


final and beyond all contradiction—and the Ultima tions that characterize the nobility of the human acteristic of the brute creation to exhibit vacilla- 
Thule of reasoning; but, alas! he lias not much nature. torn of nuroosc wl S. t, 

bent under the weight of compound ideas, and ho Man has made his fellow mourn—man has made mental capabilities and onninmitiori • and vet how 
thinks his simple ones are all in all sufficient, himself ancl his Maker mourn, for it repented Him vacilatinuwe all are and nmoi-ant in each 5 other’s 
Read Watt s Logic-it will improve you. that he liad made man. Did you road of Moses ™timS ?cmin 

Place the child of a few years in its winding and the Israelites, of Pharaoh and the bondage, and res pect for his o\in learning in trood health* and 
sheet-let the mother gaze upon the pale heauti- the plauges, ancl the famines of Egypt? I don't thou-h itTs thcTi^ 

ful brow she has kissed so often, and upon those believe you read your Bible, or you would have yet are ant f0 r « link w ‘ know fi0 £«ithino* 8111 ) 0 ' 
flaxen curls she has stroked so often, upon those found that Jehovah mourned, “Jesus wept” and H or To rimX ami 

lips that mot hers in the tonderest embraces, and “Man was made to mourn.” You are neither when sickness comes the fear of death renders u« 
what creates her sorrow? It is not her idea of physician nor metaphysician, and, like ivchariu-ter a l)VCVt0 tIle iv„ omnce ennidkv of others, and 


a prey to the ignorance and cupidity of others, and J- the entire human family, and practised by the 


“ Well, you’re a queer one! what’s the rip? 

Have you turned preacher, pray, 

That you a social glass won’t sip? 

Do come along, I say! ” 

So, nothing loth. Jim stops along] 

And takes a brandy sling. 

And all the tilings lie’vowed so strong 
Now instantly take wing. 

moral. 

Be sure that you no promise make. 

And then you will have none to break. 

Prank Alden. 

TIMELY ADVICE. 

T HE art of giving advice, though profccssed by 
the entire human family, and practised by the 


Where are your sorrows now, ana wiiac becomes Now, my jolly little fellow, you believe my doc- not of thc tow who understand the art of healin'' needed. Secondly, to give it in such a kindly and 
of your argument? Good sir, never rush into trine when you unwittingly speak of “master- anil physic. ” inoffensive manner as regards the time, place. 

Print for the purpose of shining; your purpose is strokes of sorrow” or otherwise yon know not About thc time of Gomez and Descartes, or sub- language, and the spirit, as shall insure you not 
vanity, and js as insane as your merriment, that what you say. The strokes,” or the inflictions of scquently, it was believed that all the lower animal only an attentive hearer, but one that will profit by 
springs not from the recollection ot pre-existing a master are divinely intended for a purpose by creation possessed not only reason but souls: and the advice. 

grief, nor from contrast nor association! I he the master, not created without a purpose, for ll0W WG como to thc conclusion that they possess I am well aware that it is an exceedingly dcli- 
laughing idiot walks unharmed and unmoved whom God loves he chastenctli.' Our Saviour generally nothing more than instinct, and a few of cate and difficult task to accomplish successfully; 
amid the wrecks of life; Ins voice is loud where grieved m the spirit,” and so has man, and so he them a half-reasoning power; yet the structure of and there are, perhaps, ninety-nine failures 10 one 
thc voice of sorrow is hushed into a sigh, and thc ever shall; and man has laughed from the same the cell of the honey-comb with its an-ries and de- successful adiievmeut, in this branch of fratcr- 
groans and agonies ot expiring nature touch not kind of organic mechanism that produces the signs, has been looked upon as a piece of skill and nai duty. I, also, know that we are all inclined to 
his bosom with distress. groans. “ God repented him that he had made adaptation, and talent, the angles of which were be too prodigal of our stores of hints and remarks; 

An erroneous idea or a fancied wrong is suffl- man, and the whole face of the earth, according WO rthy the imitation of the greatest architect in perhaps from an egotistical overvaluing of our 
cient to cause much mental distress or dissatislac- to thc Bible, (and only thc inhabited portion of it, R ur 0 pe. Sydney Smith speaks eharminriv upon own discrimination and judgment, which every 
tion; and as there is very little satis/action here according to Hitchcock,) was covered over with the subject. The mind, not inured to metaphysi- fault will tend to shade the kindly spirit in which 
below, when we compare our lot with the lot ot water; *tlio fountains of the great deep were C al study, would become nauseated with a perusal advice should be tendered. But far oftener advico 
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dissatisfaction also) we can come to thc conclu- and fro, all pale and terrified, leaving their homes mc ttlld t0 ot j lcrs it m ’ ay bo an y t hiii<' else Intel- lections. & 

sion that there is far more unhappiness in the and ascending high places; and imagine the wail- lectual pleasures (they are many and various) are But this deplorable inconsistency is at once dc- 

worid than there is pleasure. In every sphere ing and the ory of some strong swimmer m his /* araboye the enjoyment of sense; and while we tooted, and carries failure upon the fuco of it; and 

there is a wrong, there is an evil and a distress; agony; and imagine the dread despair, the agony sensatiso the brain by tlie finest stupes, we are not only does it fall short of good, but, from its 

there is sickness and there is death, and insult and and wretchedness of those who, as they stood upon pavill <, the way to a Seiler degree of sorrow also, very nature, arouses in the object feelings of an- 

contempt; and the more wo reflect upon real or the highest mountains and looked down and be- Wiiatcvcr ' rka have b ” thc Htlldv of inv ger and scorn. Advice, to do real, practical good, 

imaginary evils, the more we lay ourselves open held the approach of the devouring element yawn- i ?» v ® „ , CG v 1C •. °f J ny .• ■ ’ ’ 11 ’* ■ - ■ 

to tlie invasion of a finer degree of sensitiveness, ing beneath them, and with their children clinging Junior *° WGl <ll Jf, w 1 1GI1 -^ , i 0r . 1IS ,1 } tc n )r ^ tatl 


Whatever works have been tlie study of my 


friend, the works are wrong, or his interpretation ^Aiouicl also lie seasonable. 1-low much greater the 
of them is wrong. There is a great dcai of good benefit to be derived from a word of warning from 


pleasure. Burns says— 

“ Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Eiuer feelings can bestow; 

Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe ” 

. But, as there is a struugle for “ pride, pomp and 


a friend than a word of reproach after-the com¬ 
mission of a wrong act, all know. “ An ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure,” in all 
cases where human misery is the subject of con- 


circumstance,” «»«> hin ! so '™ w ' tribu ' !Uion llnd » n S uish 


isfaction, and real and imaginary wrongs, and ob- Now it my I 
satcles to our desires, which gives much annoy- of modern pli 
aucc and distress; and, being the chief business of ment upon thc 
life (too much so) pain preponderates over pica- ibly, the orgai 
surc> laws that gove 


him earnestly and solemnly 


“Man was not made to mourn,” not even by perfect happiness. Their obedience is the ground* 
himself, nor by the world, .but he was made to work of sublunary delight, while violation brings 
“ laugh and grow fat!” I abhor this anti-intel- with it its own ruin. But, my young man, even 


ibly, the organic law, the moral law, and all the the soul is electricity, and there is not a particle of <I i( t against us, of what weight is the pleading? 
laws that govern existence, were made for mans a j r w iu lou t it* that tlie air itself is electrical.” Comment here is unnecessary. 
perfect happiness. Their obedience is the ground* Q ran ted; and lie says, when people die the soul. Do we seriously urge a friend, in any or all 
work ot sublunary delight, while violation brings a (Spar k of electricity, joins the disembodied spir- points of view, to lead a more moral and exenipla- 


ery 'only excites sympathy for its want of intel¬ 
lect,”) if the laugh is peculiar to an orgau or or- 


ness is the obedience—mere foretastes of eternal 


it and lives ina state of electric existence. Grant- ry life? lie looks to tlie life of the adviser fora 
ed. I now would ask if the soul is electricity (i. e. picture of morality and consistency; and if he, 
material, or something) and not immateriality, and unfortunately, finds it not, or the very reverse is 
if that is the essence which makes us breathe and before him, what is the result? Alas! here is the 
act, why not all the body be deprived of electricity great error of human nature, that is productive of 
when the soul departs? There is electricity in so much evil in the moral and physical world, 
rottenness, and where is tlie action if electricity is Inconsistency dashes down the high pinnacle of 


and for which proficiency ho received his degree, come. 

But I should go into the chain of cause and effect I do not believe we were made to be perfectly 
—those external objects, and those prevailing in- happy here, for God has ordained a better place; 
centives and appearances, and the actions of those if’ we were so we would not seek for that better 
whose interests clash with our own—the general land,but be content with this world; pure pleasure 
tenor of thc mind as affected through circumstan- is impossible, for if there was no pain, that pleas- 
ecs ill our frustrated aims in life—(and whose aims urc would he a monotony. The very fact of the 
have not been so?) and I should say that when the existence of .joy proves the existence of sorrow al- 
senses receive their intelligence, and that inrclli- so, by which, in association and contrast, that joy 
gcucc is transmitted through the whole of the bodv is created and purified. Where sorrow is only 
liy millions of nerves, the effect may be either ap- slightly felt, joy is only slightly experienced. With 
palling or jovous, not at all depending upon the regard to corporal pleasures, they may be differ- 
windpipe, the palate or the tongue. And I believe cutthat pleasure produced in the act of eating a 
these are nearly the only things which my friend delicious fruit docs not spring from association or 
depends upon for his u fat,” and for his air; as for contrast, though the pleasure is heightened by 
the thinking power, it is little more than instinct, them. Thc gustatory organs arc the judges of their 
and undeserving of a degree, except in a college of own pleasures, and aseidity and sweetness arc casi- 
gmglcrs. ly detected in a touch; the mind that selects the 

T shall bring Mr. Florida to Spain; we are both fruit, the optic nerve, imparting its representation 
witnessing the re-enactment of a murder. A group to the mind, may go astray, but the nerves of 
of people are stretched upon the ground; with one taste, though occasionally diseased, are the judges 
exception, all have been wounded, and are dying of its goodness. When we submit to mind in se- 
undera scorching sun. Thcv have been suddenly lection, we often accept what the tongue would 
attacked and left for dead upon the ground. There stmuiou dy reject—physic, for instance, of offeii- 
is amongst the dead a poor mother, and in death • s ive qualities. The beasts ol the field know what 
her arms are held around her motherless babe! , does them good, their little instruct is unerring, but 
The poor infant, restless and pitiful, is unconscious | man’s judgment, or reason, is so imposed upon by 
of the parent’s death; there is an older child, in quacks and empyrieal doctors he trusts to the 
fact, a girl of seven summers, and her screams and ( ignorance of others, and knows not what he swal- 
hcr agony are heart-rending. She runs to licr fa- lows; the brute having tasted the various vegetu- 
thcr, whose brain is protruding from his head, and . don, selects its good; thousands of men who do 
he shows no indication oflife,except now and then | not submit to the tongue are poisoned daily, 
a low and deep groan, which must soon, very soon, j Well, in the absence of joy, an intellectual plcas- 
be over; then she runs to her mother and her lit -1 ure, there would be the existence of animal pleas- 


rottenness,aim where is the action it electricity is inconsistency uasnes (town the high pinnacle of 

^-— — — r> —- P ill J l und eternal pleasure, both of which are per- the principle of life? There should be life in death, morality which we toil so industriously to rear; 

gans, the sigh and the groan are also to the same lect. I he true happiness is that extra degree ot aiK j ma . T1 burying the dead with the living princi- or else Babel-like confounds our moral language, 
identical organs. The organs alluded to arc the comparison mentioned in the Italian grammar, the p ie of life, would "be guilty of murder. in consequence of ourrepeatedaudniimerousde- 

vehiclcs of sound, which Florida has only studied, superausolute, and is the happiness which is to It cannot be said that one half of the actuating viations from that strict integrity whirii should 
and for which proficiency ho received his degree, come. . . . principle of life joins the world of disembodied and ever mark our intercourse with one another. Pros- 

But J should go into the chain of cause and effect 1 do not believe we were made to be perfectly oiectiic* spirits, and the other half remains, for elytes become fewer, and the really depraved look 
—those external objects, and those prevailing in- happy here, lor uod has ordained a ,)cttci * place; there is as much (if not more) electricity in deeom- on and exelaim, “ they are no better than we are.” 
centives and appearances, and the actions of those |f we were so we would not seek lor that better po .suig organic matter than that matter in u state Good ad rice is more nrccious than cold if acted 


Good advice is more precious than gold, if acted 
>ou; and, as created intelligence of our common 
irent, as brothers in one great family, we should 
r cr be willing to receive counsel from one another, 
)t to withhold good advice when it is obviously 
;eded. Permanent happiness and friendly ieel- 
g would he the result of such a course of mutual 
tcrest in one another’s welfare, provided it were 


cn t s fijjit pleasure produced in the net of*cfltin <r n boditSj shrill uwmt the (uui-1 trump lor not* civined heyond the point ol decency. I 1 or m 

delicious fruit docs not spring from associatiotior condcinnatioii or reward, liow arc they supposed spirit of jealous intermeddling can terminate only 


be an electric fluid 1 tion of all; and lie who attains nearest unto it as- 

Now, I trust, there is no offence; myself and my siinilates most to that character of goodness and 
friend have steeped ourselves in a wave of nietn- perfection which he established for our model, 
physics; we have touched upon thc edge of Plire- E. A. B. 

uology; we have neared around the gloomy mai- _ 

gins of Therapeutics and Pathology; we have Written for the Waverlev Magazine, 

wrangled in Theology*, and have used Comb’s Di- F1 nW F«„ 

atetics in our defence, and it is to be hoped my runta. . 

young friend (whose sensibilities l am told ure not fiowe 1 Tl! ' ibim* if the magic art 

verv delicate) will see the propriety of shar])ening -r? • 10 f, a ,u and 80w , tlie *?J e trou ble<i heart; 

his*l*inee for -mother foe and we 'trust in hi< f.I- I lnne t,K ‘ when thought doth roam, 

nih wine loi .motnei rot, anu nt inist, m nib iu To draw , waudering runcies home. 

turc encounter, he will be an Entcllus m the con- J 

flict. Thomas Fbstox. Fair flowers, tliine is the mystic spell 

_ imm ~ m mm _ That in my soul doth sweetly dwell, 

. . . . To lure me on o'er life’s rough way. 

Jesting.—A good jest, m time of mistortune, is And point me to u brighter day. 
both food and drink. It is strength to the arm, 

digestion to the stomach, and courage to the heart. Bright flowers, may ye, when life has sped, 

A prosperous man can afford to be melancliolly; *n 

but if tlio miserable arc so, they are worse than x 0 jigiumy palhway’tliroupli the tomb, 
dead—it is sure to kill them. Willie Glenwood. 


be over; then she runs to her mother and her lit- j ure, there would be the existence of animal pleas- Jesting. —A good jest, in time of misfortune, is 
tic sister iu that mother’s arms; the all she knows I arcs; and were a person to have liis wish granted, both food and drink. It is strength to the arm, 
in thc world are before her; no protection, either j to banish sorrow, joy would cease to animate that digestion to the stomach, and courage to the heart, 
to lior or lior baby sister, but the God of the uni- mind, so full of fine contrasts and innumerable as- A prosperous man can afford to be melancliolly; 
verse; the girl runs to you to see if you can help sedations; for upon these its very existence de- but if tlio miserable are so, they arc worse than 
them, to comfort her, and assure her they will live,! pencls—the charms of intellectual pleasure spring dead—it is sure to kill them. 
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WAVEBLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEBABY BEPOSITOBY. 


Original. Guard. Standing 1 about ten steps before us, he 

THE OLD CHURCH. took his stick and gave himself and obeyed the 

T HERE it stands, the old church on the common, following command : 

alone, Present arms I”—“ Salutom omnibus. Good 

With the moss nnd the lichen grown gray; dav to you, gentlemen; how goes it with you?” 

Its roof is ull sunken, its doors are broke down, “ My dear countryman,” I answered, “you 

And in window’d raggedness dark seems its Down would hare clone much better not to have come 

On each mortal who chancelh tins way. here, unless you have* brought with you the power 

Like a skeleton bare in the moon’s silver ray, work miracles, and can multiply the loaves and 

The old building stands out ’mongst the dead; fishes.” 

And the traveller, in passing, stops short on his way, “ Hull 1 Where three eat there will be enough for 
Gaziug up at that picture ot ghostly decay, the fourth.” 

Whence everything living hath fled. “ f f n , C) p u t. w lien there is enough for four it will 

There was joy in Heaven and rejoicing on earth 710 /. jutfflee for eight and twenty. 

When the stone of that corner was laid; So much the worse; but I was compelled to 

The wilderness bloomed like a rose at its birth, come hither, and being unable to procure a guide. 

It brought the glad tidings oi pcuce to each hearth I came alone. I know t he mountains, for I am 

For it gathered the flock which had strayed. myself a mountaineer, and hail from Monimatre, 

Let us enter that ruin and stroll down its aisle: Notwithstanding this r confess I lost my way a 

Let us muse on its glory o’erthrowu; little coming over, but your horn fortunately 

See, the walls are distained by the scrawls of the vile, brought me back again to the right track. Did 
And hands sacriligious have plundered the pile, you blow' upon that instrument?” lie asked, turn- 

And its pavement with glass is o’ergiown. ing towards the Englishman. 

Yet once it was glorious, its aspect was grand, « 5 ° llot * . . . . T 

And as smoothe as the velvet its green, . ^ 01 , 1 l ' xl llse . rnCj S,r, ^ or II, n ,| inng; I was 

Which was tiod by tlie great and the gav of this land, induced to it by seeing your expansive chest, and 
Whose grave-stones in ruins around it now stand, inferring: therefrom that you have a good breath.” 
Like their spectres, still haunting tlie scene. “ Possibly, but I have no fondness for music.” 

»■” srp* - «•— - —*•**'— 

And that beauty enebanteth the eye. here for supper?” and with these words lie entered 

When decked with her jewels and flittering with gold, the tavern. 

She stepped from her churiot, all bright to behold, A German, who had not spoken a word, now 
And her bosom with pride beating high. turned to me and said : 

Wliat i change since that time! how their riches have , “ imk>ud >' 0,u ' fricnd is rilt)ier a clroU fcl ' 

flown! >o\v. 

Scarce a name on their tombs can be found; “ I ,)c £ to be excused, sir; be is not my friend. 

For old Time hath unchiselled tlie lctteis of stone. I do not know him at all; lie is a fellow-eountry- 
Aud the slabs are all gieen with the moss o’ergrown, mail, only—nothing farther.” 

And half buried they lie in the ground. In the meantime the Parisian presented himself 

Thou art ruined, old Fane! yes, the arrow hath sped, a PJ*P U P°A! the steps ot the tavern, with both 

And the iron hath entered indeed; cheeks puffed out, and craunching at the same time 


onds. This may not be an evidence of courage, serious consequence as to justify the spilling of 
but it unquestionably evinces a disregard of life, blood? Do you wish to bo avenged for the inyurv 
Hut we have made a digression from this indi- you have received—the offspring of a momenta 
vidual case to generalities. excited passion—by taking the life of this man or 


Aicide Joilivet (for such was the name of tlie pcrhaps'by sacrificing your own?” - man, or 

Parisian,) had probably always looked upon the “Hear me; I am a good fellow, T assure you_ 

bright side of life. Providence seemed to have this wine’s famous—I wonkl not injure a child. I 


turned to me and said : 

“ Well, indeed your friend is rather a droll fel¬ 
low.” 

“ I beg to be excused, sir; be is not my friend. 
I do not know him at all; lie is a fellow-country¬ 
man, only—nothing farther.” 

In the meantime the Parisian presented himself 
again upon the steps of the tavern, with both 
cheeks puffed out, and craunching at the same time 


Yet thousands, yea, thousands have riseu in Ihy stead; u P on 51 meat-ball. 

Thy glory is vanished, but thy spirit not fled, “ You need not,” he said to the Englishman i 

For the blood of the marty/s js seed. a subdued tone, “ observe me so closely: I do lie 

Georgiana Gordon. - 1 — ! . '• - v - - 


iman in 
[ do not 
I found 


DUEL ON A JOURNEY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


S we entered the tavern of the village of StafTcl have ?” 


deprive any of the guests of this luxury. I found 
it in the frying-pan, and our landlord had designed 
if for his wife. Fortunately I peeped into the 
kitchen—” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed; “and what are we to 


JjL we suddenly paused and inquired of ourselves 
whether we were not about to be ushered into the 
Tower of Habel; twenty-seven travellers of eleven 


“ Just enough not to die of starvation.” 

The Englishman sighed deeply. 

“ My lord seems to have a good appetite;” con- 


different nations had rendezvoused here at the foot tinued the Parisian, provokingly. 

of the lofty mountains of Uigi, in order to witness “ I have a ravenous appetite!” replied the Eng- 

tho rising of the sun on the following morning, lishman. 

and were nearly famished; the laud lord not hav- “Then,” continued the Parisian, “ I must beg 
ing expected so numerous a compauy, bad not permission of the company to attend to the carv- 
suppiicd himself with a suilicient quautity of pro- j !1 »> for in such circumstances I can divide an egg 
visious. On this account I received from the com- in dm .shell between lour persons.” 
pany anything else than a cordial reception, for I “Gentlemen and ladies, supper is ready!” the 
brought amougthe starving garrison another emp- landlord called out. 

ty stomach. Each man swore in his mother Our host had arranged everything to the great- 
tongue, and my cars were rudely shocked by the cat advantage. The soup was increased in quanti- 
deafeniug and horrible concert. As soon as I as- ty, at tlie expense of quality, to answer for the en- 
certaiucd the cause of this unfriendly greeting, it tire company, and the beef was concealed by a 
occurred to me that I might repel tlie harshness of forest of parsley. 

my reception by cviucing to the company a spirit The Parisian, who by general consent officiated 
of liberality, and I drew from my hunting-bag a waiter and carver, measured the one with the 
water-hen of uncommon size, which it had been spoon, and the other with the fork, so that every 
my good fortune to shoot on the way. It was, to mini bad just his portion; small enough, it is true, 


be sure, not much, but want imparts to the small¬ 
est tliiugs a ten-fold value. 


to convince him of the meagre supply for so large 
a number of persons, all seeming to be blessed, or 


At this moment we heard, as if emanating from in this instance afflicted, with rhe Englishman’s 
some spot near by, tlie mellow notes of an Alpine appetite. Then came lour dishes of eggs, all pre- 
shepherd’s bugle—a mark of respect from our pared in different ways, and another dish in which 
host, who, mortilied at tlie awkward position in were twenty larks and the water-hen. The Paris- 
wliieh he was placed, deemed it as Jittle as lie could ia, i carved the latter into eight pieces, each being 
do to make this effort to entertain us, thinking, as large as a lark. He handed the dish over to the 
doubtless, that we might feast our ears, since our Englishman, saying at the same time— 
stomachs must fast. We went out to hear that “Ladies and gentlemen, each person will lu* 
celebrated air, which, it is said, endears the Swiss kind enough to take cither a. piece of the water-hen 
to their native hills, and when in foreign climes or a lark—bread us much as is wished.” 


thrills her bosoms with patriotic emotions. We 
foreigners, however, (it might have been from a 
want of musical taste ou our part, or perhaps from 
the discordant concert of our complaining slom- 
aehs!) found this favorite air of the Swiss nothing 


The Englishman took two larks. 

“ My lord,” said tlie Parisian, “ if all were to do 
as you have, only half at the table would have 
anything to eat.” • 

The Englishman acted as though he did not un- 


more than a monotonous melody, which to me, es- derstand him. ” 

peeially, conveyed a melancholy idea, as though “ Ah,” said tlie Parisian, “ vou do not under- 
some traveller wandering among the chain of stand me when I speak French; but,” he contin- 
mountams had lost the path, and the notes of this ued, rolling between his lingers a crumb of bread 
bugle were designed to call him back into tlie the size of a hazle-nut, “ I can speak to you in 
right road, and thus extricate him from his peril- your own language; you are a glutton and a 
ous condition. scamp!” and he threw ihe ball of bread at him, 

I communicated my thoughts to my neighbor, a striking him upon the nose, 
stout Englishman, who, perhaps, under less trying The Englishman extended his arm, and seizing 
circumstances, might have been tolerably jovial; a bottle, throw it at the Parisian, who, expecting 
but under the existing state of things, (with refer- such an answer, dexterously caught the bottle in 
ance especially to an unappeased appetite,) was its flight, and calmly answered— 
the very picture of sulleuucss, tinged with the “ I thank you, niy lord, but I am at this time 
deeper coloring of melancholy. He reflected a more hungry than thirsty, and would have pre¬ 
moment, and then, as if suddenly aroused from an lerred a lark to the bottle. Hut I will by no means 
unpleasant reverie, acknowledging that the sere- refuse the toast you have offered.” lie poured a 
nade was slender diet, and to his ears even jarring few drops of wine into his glass, and said: “ May 
discord, he started forth, snatched the horn from we have tlie pleasure to meet elsewhere—hut lour 
the hands of the shepherd, and giving it to the instead of eight and twenty: and instead of bread 
tavern-keeper who stood near by, lie roughly and bottles, may leaden balls be the missiles.” 
said: “That, sir, can he done with great satisfaction 

“Take this instrument and keep it, that this fel- to me,” answered the Englishman, taking up liis 
low may make no more sueli noise ujion it.” gluss and drinking from it to the last drop. 

“ But, my lord,” he answered, “it is so custom- “ Enough of this,” interrupted another of the 

ary to salute strangers with this sweet air, and it company, speaking in French; “ there aro ladies 
always seems to please them.” present. 

“In times of superfluity that is possible, but “ What, yet another of my countrymen?” in- 
never in times of famine.”* Then turning to me he quired the Parisian. 

said, “ You shall not be troubled more with this' “ No, sir, vou mistake me; I have not the honor, 
shepherd’s hunting-horn; it is in the hands of our I am a Pole. 

landlord, and I have told him to keep it to him- “Eh, bien! e’est encore otre Fnmcais,” an- 
sclf—” swered the Parisian. “Who will have omlet?” 

“But, my lord,” said I, interrupting him, “ if I and he divided it with a nonchalance as if nothing 
am not mucli deceived, I see there the shadow of had happened, into twenty-eight portions, 
some one else coining this way.” It is worthy of remark that though all nations 

“ All, do you really think so?” rank duels as essential to their codes of honor, yet 

“ Certainly. There, you can see him now.” no one gives a challenge, and no one accepts it with 
We indeed saw by the moonlight the figure of a so little concern as the Frenchman; nor does any 
tall young man leisurely approaching us, twirling one go with like indifference to the battle ground, 
a cane upon his thumb. As he came nearer I per- Two"French gentlemen may be seen at some fifty 
ccivcd that he was a true pattern of a Parisian paces from each other, going toward the woods of 
travelling agent. His liat perched on one side of Vincennes; the one limns n'liiuc from the Cinder- 
his head, huge whiskers under liis cliin, and a era- ilia, the other writes memoranda in his pocket- 
vat a la Colic, with a velvet coat, and Cossack hook. The first might be taken for one love-sick— 
pantaloons, left no doubt upon my mind as to the the second for a poetaster, in pursuit of rhymes, 
character of the odd-looking personage, who now | They wait tlie decision of their friends, whether 
approached us with stately gait. As he came up they are to use pistols or daggers. In the pivlim- 
he changed his manoeuvre, without doubt to con -1 iimry steps, and the manner of the duel, they iium- 
vinco us that ho had served with the Nationul | ilest no interest; that is the concern of the see- 


measured out for him only happy days; and his | 
mirth perceptibly increased after his dispute with 
tlie Englishman, as though he was resolved to 
spend joyously the probably few remaining mo¬ 
ments of liis iife. The Englishman, on the con¬ 
trary, became more and more sober, though it 


am no bully, nnd am totally ignorant of ducUiinr 
Where did you buy this wine?” 

“ Here.”* 

“ In the White Horse ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Father Frank lias given me none of this. I’ll 


jaws to accomplish tlie herculean task, nor even 


‘ Yes, yes, I pride myself upon that. I make no 


should a bandage be afterwards necessary, would pretensions of great courage, I have not enjoyed a 
lie have it applied till he had finished liis meal, good education, nor do I lay claim to any mathe- 
But without jesting, pronouncing these I’oHsh matical genius, but sure I am that two and two 


names is troublesome tete-a-tete.” make four, and that a wine-flask hurled at one’s 

“ You are in error, sir, I think,” said a German head is equal to a pistol shot.” 
standing by; “ you have only to sneeze and add ki “You are right,” I answered. “I respect and 


to it, and the name is pronounced.” esteem you, ana since 1 June teamed to appreciate 

At this moment the Hole came up, having been the nobleness of your soul, I cheerfully accept 
out for his cloak. Jollivet stepped up to him and your offer to become your second.” 
said— “ i thank you most cordially. Yon will then go 

“My good sir, I will be greatly indebted to you to the Englishman and arrange the matter with 
to act as my second should this aff’uir result in a him as you may deem best, amt inform mo of the 


“You are right,” I answered. “Irespect and 
esteem you, and since I have learned to appreciate 


“ I beg to be excused, sir,” answered the Pole, 
with a consequential air; “ I take care not to med¬ 
dle with tavern brawls.” He then stretched his 
cloak out upon the floor a few steps off', and laid 
down upon this poor substitute for a bed. 

“The son of the Vistula is polite!” said Jollivet, 
“ and I once travelled fifteen leagues to tight for 
the Poles, when I heard of the capture of War- 


result. I shall abide entirely by your directions.” 

“ Have you any preference for any weapon?” 

“ I am as ignorant of the use of the sword as tlie 
pistol; my weapon, which I handle most dexter¬ 
ously from its constant use in early life, is the 
yani-stick; with this I fear no master.” 

“Think you that you will remain composed all 
the while ?’ 7 

“ Passive, I hope at least or at any rate should 


saw. Hut ingratitude is the reward of the world.” t he blood mount up to my bead, I shall endeavor 
“ I shall be happy, young man, to serve as your to give it a passage through my nostrils, which 
second,” said the German; “ the Englishman was usually serve in such cases as friendly channels.” 


wrong, decidedly wrong in taking two larks, the 
consequence of which was that I had none.” 


‘Where does the Englishman live? 7 ’ 

‘ He stops, I learn, at the ‘Hull’s Head,’ which 


“Ah!” ejaculated Jollivet, “you are a brave means, I presume, the head quarters for John 
man! We will drink punch together all night.” Hulls.” 

“Of course; why not?” “He calls himself Sir Robert Lesley; you had 

“ And you?” said Jollivet, addressing himself to better call at the ‘ Eagle ’ for the German, and take 
me. him along with you. If you Will excuse me now 

“ I thank you, I would rather sleep,” I replied. I will go up to my room. I have a few words to 
“Just as you please. Liberty to the whole say to my little ones.” 
world. For my part the kitchen is at present my “ Am you married?” 

favorite room.” “ You jest. When you return, knock with your 

“ And I must lie down here.” cane three times upon the ceiling, and I will come 


‘ Good night, then,” lie familiarly said, and liur- immediately clown.” 


lied out. 

I now spread out my cloak and laid myself up¬ 
on it, but tired as I was I fell not to sleep till after 


“ Let me now adjust my toilet, a little.” 

“ You are quite genteelly dressed, I am sure.” 

“ Ah, my friend! there are some proposals which 
io can oiilv make with white-gloves and ruffles.” 


the jovial Parisian had returned, bearing in bis one can only make with white-gloves and ruffles, 
hands a full bowl of punch; and through the whole “ You arc* right. Do not yield an inch. An apol- 
liight his bright and joyous countenance oft visit- ogy or bullets.” 


ed me in dreams of chequered nature, of starva¬ 
tion, gluttony and duels. 

Early the following morning we were aroused 
by lively notes from the bugle. All arose, and rc- 


I dressed myself, reflecting nil the while upon 
this strange blending of c ommon expressions and 
noble sentiments. Sueh a character, according to 
inv view, may be* searched for in vain in other 


quiring little time for our toilets, we were quickly countirics, hut in France ir is common. I betook 


off’, and mounted with alacrity the lofty Uigi, 
There are some things which the pen cannot <le- 


myself at once to the German, whom I found at 
the “ Eagle*.” lie gave me his assurance to assist 


scribe, nor the penc il imitate; and here I must me, and the Germans are known to adhere strictly 
content myself with declaring that nothing in the to their promises, lie followed me to the English- 
world can be grander than a sunrise from the sum- man. Upon arriving at the Hull’s Head we made 


mitofthis mountain, whence are unfolded to the 


man. Upon arriving at the Hull’s Head we made 
inquiry after the Englishman, and wore informed 


view of the beholder at one glance several ranges that he was in the garden. Wo went thither, and 
of mountains, fourteen lakes, seventeen cities, had scarcely gone ten steps when we noticed Sir 
more than forty villages, and a still grearcr mun- Robert standing in an avenue. He was practising 
bor of ice mountains, all in a circumference of with his pistols, and a servant stood behind him 
three, hundred leagues, ami constituting a panor- to load them. We advanced within a few steps of 
ainn of vast extent, ami unsurpassed magnificence, him, and paused. Sir Robert was a capital shot. 

“ Well,” said Jollivet, as he grasped me by the He had wafers upon a wall twenty-five paces dis¬ 
band, “lam rejoiced I lint the Englishman has not taut, and never failed to hit them, 
shot me yet, and flint I am permit led to witness “ Thunder and lightning!” murmured the Gcr- 
tliis most glorious scene.” man. 

About seven we resumed our journey on the “ Pardon me,” said Sir Robert, now perceiving 
road to Luzerne. At four o’clock in the afternoon us, “ f had not observed you.” 


my friend Jollivet stepped into my room,just after 
I had engaged a barge for the next day. 

“One moment, oho moment,” lie said; “you 
must not go. You know that 1 have, an account to 
settle with that English braggadocio.” 


“ You seem to have a sure hand,” I remarked to 
him. 

“ I am satisfied with it,” lie laughingly replied. 

“ We are glad to find you in so good n humor; 
we trust that our business with you may ho more 


‘ I thought you had entirely forgotten that fool- easily settled on that account.” 


ish quarrel. 


“ You came about the bortle affair? Very well, 


“ Forgotten, indeed! When a wine bottle is I exacted you.” 
hurled at one’s head, without being told .to look “So will our negotiation be tlie more speedily 
oat, and let it pass so? You do not know Jbllivot.” brought to a close.” 

“ Take a seat, and let us have a chat.” “Yes, it need not be protracted; your friend 

‘ Thank you—most gladly.” wishes to fight, and I also.” 

“In the first place let us take a glass of this “ Well, send your seconds—tlie main point seems 
cherry wine; ami now, my friend, l wish you to to be already settled; it only remains now to do- 
j tell me, do you really regard this insult of sueh t ide upon tlio weapons—time—and place.” 


i 


seemed not to affect his appetite, as the omelet depute my. Catherine to give him a scolding. But 
testified, it being immediately before him and very had this affair happened with a Frenchman I 
rapidly diminishing in quantity. As soon as the should probably have laughed it off, and told him 
desert was brought on, which consisted only of it was all well, that it was between us. Among 
nuts ami cheese, and ho was convinced that nothing fellow countrymen such matters may bo amicably 
else was coming, he rose from the table and left, adjusted, and no one has a right to interfere: but 
the room. with an Englishman! Do you sec, I cannot abide 

Ten minutes after the landlord notified us that these Englishmen, they killed my Emperor. And 
tlie ladies only could be accommodated with beds, moreover, there were present Germans, Russians 
but that the Englishman, without saying a word, Poles, Africans and Americans, and it would bo 
had snugly ensconced himself in one, and that proclaimed to the four quarters of the globe that 
consequently two indies would have to sleep to- a Frenchman had cowardly pocketed an insult, 
gethcr. Aleidc Jollivet immediately avowed his That never shall be said of me. In France it might 
readiness to arouse the intruder from his slumbers be otherwise, a Frenchman will sometimes yield to 
by pouring a can of cold water in bis bed; but two another Frenchman, and pardon an insult given in- 
Gcrmau ladies assured the company that they nn excited moment, but when abroad, each Fronch- 
were accustomed to sleep together, and would pro- man represents his country, and for my part I 
for it. Hhull maintain her honor. Wlmt happened to me 

As soon as the females had all retired, the Paris- may to you. I shall fight. 9 

inn came to me and said— “In Naples, last May, a travelling agent from the 

“ I calculate upon you; you see that the matter Rue St. Martin, Pans, got out of funds. An Ital- 
ennnot be settled otherwise.” ian had advanced him money, and taken from him 

I expressed to him the hope that the affair would a note of hand for the amount loaned, but the poor 
not be carried farther. fellow was unable to discharge his obligation at 

“ Then you do not know Iioav I hate these scoun- the appointed time. That day I happened to be in 
drels; they killed my emperor. I would not on the city, and beard about the affair, for it was al- 
tlmt account travel in England for any house.” ready on everybody’s tongue, and all united in 
“ Why not?” I inquired. abusing the French. 

“Why? Because, to be sure,there are too many “ Ah, said I, hold, he is my friend,he intrust- 
Englislnnen there.” cd me with the sum, and commissioned me to pay 

To this reason of course I could make no an- it, but I have been unavoidably detained two days 
swer. or I should have cashed the note before it come 

“Hut the Poles,” he continued, “are a brave due—this little delay, however, is my fault, not his. 
people. Where is he that spoke to me at the ta- There are five hundred francs, receipt the note and 
blc?” let me have it.” 

“ He has just gone out,” I answered. . “ And lias your friend paid von back again ?” 

“ There is only one thing to be pitied about these “ Mv friend! I did not know him; he was from 
Poles; I can tell it now, as he is not here. They Rue St. Martin and I from St. Denis, that is suffl- 
aII have such unconscionably long names that it cient. He travelled in the wine business—I in silk 
takes four persons to pronounce them, mul all four goods. I had five hundred francs less ip my pock- 
would be disqualified, by pain in their jaws, from et, but the French name remained without a blot.” 
eating for sometime afterward; the Englishman, “You are a noble fellow,” I exclaimed, taking 
however, has probably strength enough in his him by the hand. 
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“ Yes, yea, they shall be at your hotel as early "Well, then, it is your turn to laugh. I have 
in the morning as seven o'clock.” # your promise, and I now determine, Unit with a 

Before we had left the garden we heard again pistol in each hand, we advance and shoot at plea- 
another shot, and the German expressed to me his hums.” 

determination to go in quest of his brace of pis- “ But, my dear friend-” 

tols, which he pronounced to be excellent, with “These are the conditions; I will agree to none 
the view of having our Jollivct practice also, other,” 

They were found, and I loaded them both, and I could say nothing, for my word was pledged, 
shot from my window (which opened into the gar- I went to Sir Robert’s seconds and communicated 
den,) at a small tree some twenty paces off: the to them the terms, which they immediately convoy- 


1 Original. 

TIME'S WARNING. 

A S musingly 1 stood one day beside an old oak tree. 
Imagination pictured out a form f could not see; 


just time to whisper “ God bless you, my dear 
one;” when Uncle John waved his hand, and 
every one sank on their knees. Nathan and I 
went close to his father and mother, and kneeled 


And suddenly, as if entranced, a voice came soft and J hunihly down; and then Uncle Johns lips were 
sweet, unsealed, and such a prayer! the tears run down 

And gently to my raptured ears these phrases did re- niy checks to-day as I think of it. 


ball took off a piece of the bark 


I know thy thoughts, thy inward thoughts, thy every 
motive, too, 


| No appetite was felt for the good things on the 
table, but we kept our Thanksgiving eve inviolate. 
Nathan and one other had been taken from the 


ed to him. After exchanging a few words they And every deed of thine doth pass before me in re- wreck and carried so far away that no tidings had 


“ Bravo!” cried a voice from the window above returned and announced his acceptance of the view; 

e which I recognized to bo that of Jollivct, conditions. The smallest act that dots thy life, 

. * _i : _/•__ l.Jj Iw.l.mnir __1..,T 1_ line! hrnntli 


whom I now saw descending from his balcony to We bowed to each < 
m i, lc# ried to the barge and 

« What in tho devil are you about?” I inquired, in the act of loading t 
“ O, T am only taking the shortest way.” the shoulder, and sail 

“And that is"the way to break your neck.” “Let our friend d( 

“ No, no, I am not so young; I have learned well communicate to you. 
my gymnastics.” And with these words he sprung We stepped one side 
upon my balcony. “Here I am, you see, perfectly “ If I should fall, 11 
safe and sound, and contented to bo on a level even weep for me except c 
with you." ardently.” 

“You are yet a boy, I perceive." “ Have you written 

“ Would that I could always be a boy, yet if the “ Yes, here is the let 


We bowed to each other, and separated. I hur¬ 
ried to the barge and procured the pistols. When 
in the act of loading them Jollivct struck me upon 
the shoulder, and said— 

“ Let our friend do that—I have two words to 


view; reached us, who mourned him as dead. 

Tlie smallest act that dots thy life, e’en from thy ear- On Christmas eve Nathan and I were married; 

host breath, .... , and no more do I wander, bemoaning my lonely 

Is known jo me, and wall be so till hfe gives place to f or a f ruc heart is my resting place; strong 

dcaWl ' arms shelter the moaning dove; and daily, hourly, 

Thou’rt thinking now of happy days that long since as I look in my loved one’s face, my heart repeats 
«»«««'* ** > the words—“Thank God! thank God!" 


ceased to be. 

When youth’8 fair crown upon thy head reposed so 
cheerfully; 


We stepped one side. cheerfully; . , . 

“ If I should foil, I have nobody in tho world to rho ' ,r 0 t ” lsl ""* no,v,or th ® r rcturn to e ' ad thy 1,eart 
3ep for me except ono poor girl who loves mo But far invar tlie'y still speed on, quite near Time’s dis¬ 
tantly.” . tnnt shore. 


with you.” „ ardently.” tnnt shore. 

“You are yet a boy, I perceive." “ Have you written to her? 

“ Would that I could always be a boy, yet if the “ Yes, here is the letter. If I fall, you will please Thy day of youth and beauty’s gone, the friends of 

occasion requires it, I can act the man. But give it to her. If I am -wounded too severely to be earlier days, _. e 

enough of this. What is the news V” Carried to Luzerne, send her hither.” The cl.msded hopes^f cluldhhood-* hours, the pleas- 

“ I have Seen tho Englishman.” 1 She lives in that city?’ Ilnvn. mv Imnri.lieen swent. a wav regardless of 


“ I have seen tho Englishman." 

“ He will fight, will he? So much tho better." 

“ Wc found him in the garden." 

“ What was he there for ? Strawberry season 
is over." 

“ He was pistol-shooting. Do not ask mo how 
he shoots. 

“ No, I shall find that out in the morning." 

“ Be good enough to take this pistol—it is load¬ 
ed ; I wish you to shoot at yon tree, that I may see 
what sort of a marksman you make." 

“ Be not alarmed, my friend; when the word is 
given I shall advance upon my antagonist, near 
enough to let him smell the powder." 

“ Arc you still resolute ?” 


“Yes; it is Catherine, the daughfer of our land¬ 
lord. I have promised to marry her." 

“ I understand." 

“Thank you. Are we now read}’?" 

“I turned toward our opponents; they were 
waiting. 

“ I think so," I answered Jollivct. 

“ Then give me your hand.” 

“ Calm and unmoved,” I remarked to him as I 
grasped his cold hand. 

“Be not alarmed,” he answered. 

At this moment the German stepped up with the 
loaded pistols, and we conducted Jollivct to the 
other end of the island. We arranged ourselves 


Thou’rt wishing now for their return to glad thy heart 2*OW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 

I once more. “Now Har mo down to sleep, 

But far a wav they stiiJ speed on, quite near Time’s dis- I orav the Lord my soul to keep, 

I tnnt shore. If I should die before I wuke, 

I pray tho Lord my soul to take.” 

Thy day of youth and beauty’s gone, the friends of -tttho arc you, man or woman, for whom this 

The cherieded hopes of childhhood’s hours, the pleas- ’ ’ . Player has not old sweet associations—-who, 
ure of life’s* ways hearing words, near not. too, the “ memory bells,” 

Have, by my baud, been swept away regardless of ringing up from the golden plains of your child 
their worth, hood, and feel not the sol't gales from the morning 

And thou art left to mourn their loss, proud mortal of i ant ] G f y 0U1 - life sweeping over your soul ? 

the earth. You may be a man now in the pride and strength 

Why startle so! dost thou not know that life is but a of your years; you may have carved out for your- 
gpeck? self an honorable name and destiny m this world 


less wreck; 


? ocean far and wide floats many a shape- —mayhap you arc the owner of broad lands and 


proud home s, and your heart lias grown hard in 


No more of such questioning. At what hour in proper order, as we perceived that Sir Robert’s 


to-morrow ?” 

“ About eight, I suspect.” 


seconds had already left him. We stood opposite 
them, leaving the combatants about fifty paces . 
from each other. We now looked round to sec if f\ 


Then ponder ou my warning now, lest thou a sinner itg b{ltrio with t i ie world. But stop a moment, 
» j if’ K „ m ^ olo , w and listen to this little verse, so simple that tho 

^ speafs to thue. by Wuhan L Rowe. merest babe who learns to lisp tho words can corn- 

_ _ prebend them, and so grand m its sublime signifi- 

canoe and faith that the wisest shall only have 
Original. learned the true lesson of life when the soul utters 

THANKSGIVING NIGHT. th ; m “ ft <IM in jt* infancy. 

Let us see! How many years ago was it?— 
by mary i. purington. twenty, thirty; no matter, at the sound of “ Now 

A LL that long, long year, from the last Thanks- I lay me,” they have rolled their massive doors, 


Original. 

THANKSGIVING NIGHT. 

BY MARY I. PURINGTON. 


“ All well; 'when you wish me, knock, and I shall from each other. We now looked round to sec if A giving, I had been away from home and friends and you go down through them to the old red one 
comedown; I must now return to my room.” I all things were ready, and nothing appearing to —away out South, governess in a rich planter’s story house, where your life first took morning. 

With these words he climbed up again to his the contrary, we gave the signal, and the combat- family*; and now I was journeying homeward to You see the little window on the right side, close 
balcony, as nimble as a squirrel. In the evening ants advanced toward each other. make a brief visit; homeward, I said, but in reality under the rafters; ah! you slept a sound slumber, 

I procured a dagger, and engaged a surgeon. Certainly one of the most awful sensations I had no home. My parents were dead, and my and dreamed sweeter dreams in that old garret 
Francisco kept tlie barge in readiness for me, which can be imagined is that which one expe- guardian’s house had been iny stopping place, than you ever did in your lofty chambers, with tho 
which I engaged for the whole day. At seven nonces when he beholds two men of healrhly ap- They were kind and good people, my guardians, gilded ceiling and lofty draperies; and what mat- 
o’clock the following morning the German enter- pea ranee, and in the full vigor of life, approaching John and Betsey Linder, but still I didn't feel as 1 ter if your bed was a straw one, and your coverlet 
cd my room in company with Sir Robert’s seconds, each other with a deadly weapon in each hand, should have felt if a warm place had been mine by made of red and yellow “ patches ” of calico, you 
Jnst as I expected, the selection of weapons was On such an occasion I doubt whether the excite- a father’s hearthstone. But I had grown heartsick never snuggled down so contentedly under your 
to be determined by drawing lots, but the battle- meut of the combatants is so painful as that of the even for this home. ’Twas the abiding pl*ce of spring mattresses and Marseilles counlerpanes, 
ground proposed was a small uninhabited island spectators; indeed I am fully convinced that the my youth; and, remembering the custom of the “ Now I lay me;” how softly would sleep come 
of the Lake of Kussnacht, which we accepted, duelists in this instauce experienced less than the old ‘people, to have all assembled together on and weigh down your eyelids, as you repeated tho 
These preliminaries being determined, the gentle- seconds the awful anxiety of the moment—that Thanksgiving eve, I resolved to undertake the words after her; ah! you can hear her very tones 
men returned, and I called Jollivet down from moment which held our heart-strings in painful journey. now stealing across your heart, though it is so 

above. He answered, and In a few moments pre- tension—that moment which might bo to our re- “ Ohi, dear!” I thought to myself, as the dark many years since death silenced them; you feel 

sented himself in person. He had made his toilet, ppcctive friends the connecting link between time night shut down over earth, just as I had thought the soft touch of her hand on your pillow, and tho 
though it was totally inappropriate for the occa- and eternity. for ten thousand times before, “ what a useless life tender lingering of her kiss upon your lips—you 

sion. He wore a dress coat with gilt buttons, My eyes were now rivetted upon Jollivct, whom is mine. I ain ever striving, but never seem to ac- break down here, proud man as you are—the 

striped pantaloons, and a black satin cravat, with the day before I had seen in clownish hilarity, but coinplish anything worthy the struggles of a soul memory of your mother is more than you can 

whirc collar. t in whom were combined many of the noblest qual- endowed with abilities somewhat more than ordi- bear. If she had ouly lived, you would not be 

“ You must alter your dress entirely,” said I. itiesofaman. I felt for him the deepest sympa- nary. I maintain myself; I strive to show, by what you now are; but, thanks be to God, she left 
“ Why so? I am sure I look well enough to be thy, and my heart clung to him as by enchantment, precept and practice, that excellent truth to teach, you something that cannot grow old and dim, not 

married, much more to be killed.” Ills hair was brushed back from his noble fore- ilmt— even in the “ unspeakable brightness ” beyond the 

“Certainly; but your striped pantaloons, the head, bis countenance was stripped of its wonted “Lives of great men all remind us shiniug gates—the memory of a loving, praying, 

buttons of your coat, and your collar, are just so smiles, his dark eyes, whose brightness ami iutel- We can make our ( lives sublime; Christian mother. 

many targets which one should never offer an an- lecutual beauty I now first observed, were steadily when dying, leave bcluuu us Reader, it may be that in the din and struggle of 

tagonist. Have you not a black suit? The collar and boldly fixed upon his opponent. Ilis bearing . A 100 * 81 ^ 8 ontncsanas oitime. fif e you ma y j iave forgotten to pray at all, uud 

you can dispense with entirely. was no longer common, bur stately and majestic; I have Sfl id, that night after night you have laid down on your 

“ 0 yes, all that can be done; but it will detain he carried a lofty head, and the danger gave him “ Struggle on, though all unloved and lonely, pillow, never thinking of the shining ranks of an¬ 
us.” a something of the poet — truly noble. In the Every day a rich reward will give.” gels that God’s mercy stationed around; or thank- 

“ Wc have yet abundance of time.” meanwhile the distance between the opponents But, oh! I felt so much the need of a strong ing him for the day or the night. 

“ Well, I shall be back in a moment,” he an- became shorter — both advanced with deliberate heart to lean on, that I was often very unhappy. But come back, we beseech you, to the old 

swerctl, and in five minutes he returned equipped and measured steps. When within about twenty “If the hungry sea had not engnlphed dear Na- prayer of your childhood. You cannot have out- 
as desired. paces of each other the Englishman tired. Some- than,” I often said to myself, “ I might have had grown that—no matter if your hair is frosted with 

“There, you have made me as black as an un- tiling like a cloud passed over the forehead of his something to live for, as well as every one else.” the snows of life’s December, and if your years are 
dertaker,” said lie; “all that is wanting is crape opponent. Five paces farther, and the Eng- But he had gone down three years before in a threescore-niid-tcn, kneel down by your*bedside, 
on my hat. But come, gentlemen, let us to the lishmau discharged liis second pistol, and paused, dreadful storm, when the ship was wrecked aud aud utter these words, see if something of the old 


“Lives of greatmen all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, when dying, leave beliind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time.” 


“ Struggle on, though all unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give.” 


“ Well, I shall be back in a moment,” lie an- became shorter — both advanced with deliberate heart to lean on, 
swerctl, and in five minutes he returned equipped | and measured steps. When within about twenty | “If the hungry t 
as desired. 


field; I would not for the world be the last oil the Jollivet seemed to reel, but advanced farther. As all on board perished. 


ground/ 


peace and faith of your childhood docs not come 


he drew nearer his antagonist his countenance as- I loved him to the cngulpliing of every other back to you, if something of its dew and blcssinj 


Fifty paces from the tavern lay the barge, the sumod a frightful aspect. At length, at a distance feeling; for I had been alone from youth, and his fall not upon your slumber. 


And remember that, sooner or later, you must 
lie down and sleep,” when this prayer will be all 


manager still wailing for us. The surgeon was of scarce three yards from his opponent, he paus- love lit my darkened life with a rainbow halo. And remember that, sooner or later, you must 

already there. Off we were in a twinkling, but ed, then took another, and yet another step; when He had such a kind, good heart; such a frank, “lie down and sleep,” when this prayer will be all 

had scarcely measured the boat’s length when being unable to endure the sight longer, I cried:— gentle character, that, the morel thought of “ what your soul can take—all that will avail of your 
we observed the barge of Sir Robert some five “ Alcide, will you commit murder ? Shoot in the might have been,” the more 1 felt like weeping; rank, or wealth, or fame, whatsoever you most 

hundred paces in advance of us. air! Shoot in the air, for God’s sake!” so, atlast, almost, suffocating with sorrow, I leaned prize in the world, which is but the shadow of 

“A louis d’or reward,” cried Jojjivet to the “You can well guess what I shall dol” he an- hack in the coach, drew down my veil, and wept eternity. All I we shall soon pass the 
rowers, “ if we get before that barge.” swerctl, throwing aside his coat and exposing hi 


rowers, it we get before that barge. swerctl, throwing aside his coat and exposing his 

The men exerted themselves to their utmost, bleeding breast; “ you have not two balls in your 
and the barge glided over the water like a swallow, body.” 


The offer worked miracles—we touched the island With these words he raised his arm and sh 
first. A better place could not have been selected, the Englishman, whom his pistol nearly touched. 

It was a tongue of land, nearly surrounded by the “ It is done,” he said, as lie leaned against a ire 
waters of the Lake, which, when swollen bv the “ the account is struck; I have at last killed oi 
melting snows, would often cover it. I had exam- of those Euglisli knaves, which caused my Ernpi 
ed it in all directions, when Sir Robert’s barge or’s death V y 

reached the shore, lie remained there, but his Sir Robert lay dead upon the field. Alcide Jolli- 
seconds came toward us. I advanced a step, but vet was convoyed to Kussnacht, and I hurried 
was held back by Jollivct. I beckoned accordingly Luzerne to communicate to Catherine the iutel 
to the Gorman to meet them. gence from her bet lirot lied. Having coil vine 

“ Only one!” said Jollivct. myself that his wounds would be better nursed I 

“ What do you wish?” her than by myself, I left him in her charge. 

“ Promise me, that should the lots turn out in nl0 nth afterward I returned to Kussnael 


‘“The wt of tho passengers were too busy with “ GrceD threshold of our conunon eravca " 
their thoughts to notice me; and pretty soon the but the little prayer, the first, it may be, that wo 


With these words he raised his arm and shot carriage stopped at Uncle John’s gate. Somebody took upon our childish lips, as we sail out under 
o Englishman, whom his pistol nearly touched. came running over the frozen ground to meet me, the solemn arches of the “ River of Death,”- follows 


“It is done,” he said, as he leaned against a tree; just as Nathan used to; but twas only my guar- 
“ the account is struck; I have at last killed one dian, come to look for me and my baggage, 
of those Euglisli knaves, which caused my Ernper- He greeted me cordially, and we didn’t notice, 


so dark was it, that another passenger also alight¬ 
ed. Hurrying into the house, I received a hearty 


vet was convoyed to Kussnacht, and I hurried to welcome from Aunt Betsey, and a score or less of 
Luzerne to communicate to Catherine the intelli- cousins and cousin’s wives and husbands. Greet-1 
gence from her bet lirot lied. Having convinced ™gs over, we sat down to chat awhile. Twas 


myself that his wounds would be better nursed by 
her than by myself, I left him in her charge. 

A month afterward I returned to Kussnacht, 


early; supper wouldn’t be ready for an hour yet, 
so our tongues ftew merrily. The little ones gam¬ 
bolled gaily in the ruddy firelight, and we adults 


1 promise it. * door «mntlv and stenned in lie slent with his me warm, euecry auciieu, we uegau uruwir 

“ Well, then, go." head resting upou Catherine’s arm, who sat beside Jo the bounteoiihly loaded tables. Uncle Jo 

I met our opponents a few steps off. Sir Robert hia hcd# llcr unusual paleness testified to the grief bo ' ved , hj! J und l^edhi* 

had expressly forbidden them to make any eon- s he had experienced, and the fatigue she had en- P« nis to beseech the Lord to ble&s the to< 
cessions, and we consequently proceeded at once C 0 Lint ere<l in her unceasing attentions to her vnlcd lor us, when, hark! a sound reach 
to arrange the prcliiinnancs lor the light. Wo toss- wolm ded lover. I charged her not to rouse him, Strange, potent charm! Neath in 

cd ui> a five tranc piece, bir Robert s seconds call- UU(1 scatcd mvge lf at the table to leave mv card; V* ,ce . At j u J P lde . and «mk into i 

mg out ‘ head ior the pinto s we the reverse side but he awokc ‘ and immediately recognized inc. Johu A, c >. f a [ cd , 111 

for the daggers. The piece fell head up, and the His joy at 8eeillir me r am unable to describe, Colliers and sisters looked vaeantl} at each 
pistols were accordingly chosen. Again we threw n h ^ s0 ht w ivc it uttermK *e. lie insisted aml , W l^ 1 * 1 * nvo G ? d! 

up the fivc-fntnc to determine which should be r hjit? should om-v with him a few weeks till tlie GodI drowned ever} other Icelmg. Aga 
used—the pistols of the Englishman or those of weddim but l was uliable to avail mvself of his PhY, ^rill whistle sounded, coming nearer, and Though death may 
Jollivet, but neither of the” eoml.atai.ts was to , ' Cn md ema ed oi b o . e l', f , l S feet were heard striking against the frozen earth. loving heart, 

know the result. Fate again favored our.o,,.o- riSS ZStS . , ‘‘ Tis Ntdluu.f his ^tha,U” I erual sprmgh.g Just „ the word 


only my guar- us, a sweet, faint, tender air, from tho shores, and 
baggage. when we shall cast anchor, 

didn t notice, u Lord our souls shall take.” 

iger also alight- __ 

iceived a hearty _ , , , 

score or less of 0riginaL 

s hands. Greet- MISFORTUNE. 

awhile. ’Twas Y/T IS FORTUNE seems to love the fellowship of some. 

or an hour yet, 1YI. To watch them, to be with them in every new- 

little ones gam- found home; 

and we adults Avd if there’s one among the many it seems to love 

still kept chat- p mglire tlmt I’m that favored one, lor it is always 
. _ . near, 

c had so much 

l. Repairing to If other friends proved true as it has ever proved to 
hi drawing near _ T me, , 

Uncle John had CttUSC * would I have to complain, none happier 

is toil-haidcned n }^ a i ft8 i tiiey all have lelt mo with this one so 
>s the lood pro- true_ 

nd reached our Misfortune, oh! misfortune, thou art near in wlmt Ido. 
Meath its intlu- 

iink into a chair; O! tell me, friends, what I have done, that 1 deserve 
f'ildi’i'iTK’Ht' flip all tins; 

i . nt p.ij.li o’tlipr- Have 1 been backward in my words, or in my acts re 


O! if 1 have, just speak the word and I will bear my 
part, 

Though death inay lay in silent grave a crushed but 


- iv i mun tuu ivu <u tn uut . „ it_« ^ . „ • ,* k.h.w i,,*, v •: wuDieuv uiv uiiu jvi hjas iwy my uuuuii; ucui i i u 

nents. Once more chance was to be appealed to, s i uccr o and abiding friendship. ^ Lucie John, just as he sank back into Ins retli 33 b 

to decide by which party the manner of the meet- * chair. Or bid me live and share again the friendship I wish 

ing should be appointed. This time fate decided -♦ Xn an instant I flung the door open, and for one best: 

for us. Indecision. —In matters of great concern, and moment the firelight streamed over the form O! speak the word, and tell in truth that I may live 

I went immediately to Jollivet. “ Now," said I, -which must be done, there is no surer argument i standing on the step before me; then crying- 


Just say the word and let. me lay my aching heart to 
rest, 

Or bid me live and share again the friendship I wish 
best: 


“you must use pistols." 

“ Very well.” 

“Sir Robert had the right to choose the weap¬ 
ons.” 

“ It is perfectly immaterial to me.” 

“ But it is for you to regulate the order of the 
fight.” 


of a weak uiind than irresolution; lobe uudetcr- “ Nathan! Nathan!” I was^ received in his own 
mined where tlie case is so plain, and the necessity ' arms. “ Nathan! Nathan I” echoed from lip to 
so urgent. To be always intending to live a new lip; and, with his right arm he drew them all to 


to see 

The hearts of friends, whose love I prize, in friendship 
ope for me. W oodbine. 


life, but never find time to set about, it; this is as ; him and kissed thein, holding me close to his True Friendship.—' The water tl 
if a man should put off eating, and drinking, and j bounding heart with the other. a spring does not congeal in w inter, 

sleeping, from one (lay and night to another, till j “ Oh! Nathan, speak to me,” I cried; for he had timents of friendship which How fi 


he is starved and destroyed.— TiUotson. 


been too much overcome to utter a word. He had | cannot be frozen in adversity. 
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•, and those seu- 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Back Numbers of this volume cau be had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to hind, for a short time 
longer. 

Adventures op James Capen Adams, Mountain¬ 
eer and G rizzly Bear hunter of California By Theo¬ 
dore H. Hittell. Illustrated with 12 finetinted engrav¬ 
ing, one of which is a likeness oftlie hero himself. The 
subject of this work was born in the town of Medway, 
Mass., in 1807, and is now 68 years of age. The thrill¬ 
ing scenes depicted in this work almost makes our hair 
stand on end. The success which he had in taming 
the most ferocious beasts of the forest, shows the 
power of man over the brute creation. Wo have read 
the book with great pleasure, and obtained therefrom 
much useful instruction. Published by Crosby, Nich¬ 
ols & Co., Boston. 

New Musio.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have sent us the 
following new compositions, recently published by 
them. “Minnie Gray,” as sung by Sanford in his 
Drawing-Room Entertainments. Arranged for the 
piano by Stephen Glover. The words begin as fol¬ 
lows:— 

“ Mid orange groves, long, long ago, 

There dwelt a maid of matchless mould; 

Her eyes were midnight, teeth of pearl, 

With wealth of beauty all untold. 

Neath sunny skies, where silver streams 
Rolled o’er the land afar away, 

I fondly passed the happy hours 
In loving dearest Minnie Grey.” 

The next piece is entitled “ They tell me, Lady, thou 
art fair;” by Hermon Von Benzon. 

“ They tell me, lady, thou art fair 
As pale December’s driven snow; 

That thy rich locks of ebon hair 
Are bright as summer’s sunset-glow; 

That on the coral of thy lips 
Dwells nectar sweet as Jove ne’er sips; 

And in thy deep cerulean eye 
A thousand gentle graces lie, 

While lofty thoughts, as pure as thou, 

Sit throned upon thy queen-like brow.” 

“ Slowly the evening is closing around me,” is a 
beautifiil song written and set to music by Anna M. 
Kerr. 


around me, 


“ Slowly the evening is closing aroun 
Mournfully sighs the wind o’er the 
Sad thoughts arise, that do more I may see thee! 

Oh, why dost thou linger? A cushla machree. 
Mavouriieen, mavourneen, how lone is my dwelling, 
No sunshine can brighten while thou art from me; 
And sad are the tears from my dim eyes now stealing, 
Wept for thee, darling, a cushla machree.” 

The next piece of this collection is “ A Selection of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies,” arranged by Sir John Ste¬ 
phenson. The one before us is “ Oh, think not my 
spirits.” 

“Oh, think not my spirits are always as light 
And as free from a pang as they seem to you now; 
Nor expect, that the heart-beaming smile of to-uight 
Will return with to-morrow to brighten my brow. 

No! life is a waste of wearisome Uoui s, 

Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns; 

And the heart that is soonest awake 1 o the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 

But send round the bowl, and be happy awhile. 

May we never meet worse in our pilgrimage here 
Thau the tear that enjoyment cau yield with a smile, 
And the smile that compassion can turn to a tear.’’ 

“ Lightly Tread,” a song and chorus, as sung by the 
“ Wood Birds;” written and composed by D. B. 
W orley. 

“ Lightly tread where sleeps the loved one, 

In her grave, so newly made; 

Lightly tread, nor wake her slumber 
Neath the weeping willow’s shade.” 

“ Carroli’s Serenade,” is another piece by the same 
author. 

“ Oh,come away, sweet maiden, come! 

My gentle dove, oh, come with me! 

On earth thou hast no other home, 

But with the host that loveth thee.” 

Mubio Declined.— The following pieces of music 
have been returned to us by our musical editor as un¬ 
suitable to publish in the paper: “ The Indian’s Fare¬ 
well;” “ Bury me by the River’s Side;” “ Sleep,loved 
one. Sleep;” “ I Dream of Thee;” “ Oh, breathe no 
more that simple air;” “ Oh, sing that once Familiar 
Air.” Others will be examined and reported soon 


Original. 

ON THE POETICAL ABUSE OF WOMEN. 

“ How wretched must be he who dares 
Become unworthi woman's prayers; 

Who fancies he liimseif exalts 
Bv plnzing o'er a woman s faults,— 

Who strives with an unvenomed pen 
To prove an ass in garb of men." 

I N the lives of many females there must necessa¬ 
rily be periods of* existence, however monoto¬ 
nous, which, in the surrounding; relations at the 
time, must, by the nature of concurrent events, be¬ 
come, in the dimly-lighted future, epochs, that by 
their importance—an importance that singularly 
enough increases in interest the farther we recede 
from the primal cause—lend a peculiar charm to 
the remainder of an otherwise uneventful life. 

And, high among the pleasures to be derived in 
experiencing these verdant oases in the barren 
desert of a woman’s generally undistinguisliable 
existence, must, from the public nature in which 
the ennobling honor is conferred, and also from 
the by no means common method of its convey- 
ainc, be the usually gratifying testimonial of 
heartfelt appreciation, which is sometimes attested 
from the warmth of an overflowing heart by a 
poet, to the object of his rythmical and enjoyable 
admiration. 

We say, usually, and say it intentionally and 
meaningly; for there are, we regret to record, a 
few occasional departures from the sympathetic ad- 
drcssal of poetic fervor, and honest'admiration of 
woman’s appreciating bosom—for whose romantic 
and sentimental natures the lines, by real poets, 
are intended to expand and satisfy the longings 
of that nature, ever craving love and tender re¬ 
gard from a man’s noble heart, and earnest solici¬ 
tude for woman’s better feeling. 

There are, we say, a few nomadic and innocuous 
departures from the usual bliss-giving method of 
expressing poetical admiration for the fragile form 
and affectionate sensibilities of the softer sex, who, 
by their, innate and irrepressible, all-controlling 
gentleness, should ever command, in almost every 
situation, the enthusiastic esteem and heart-hon¬ 
ored devotion of true manly worth and chivalric 
aifection; for they arc those whom God, by his ap¬ 
portionment of physical strength, placed under the 
yearning and soulful care of guarding manhood. 

We arc thankful, however, that if the examples 
are not exceedingly numerous, they are also, from 
the effect of the cause which inspired them, neces¬ 
sary. In the world of literature such exceptional 
cases do, and doubtless will, unfortunately, exist 
as long as the inextinguishable innate desire to 
create expressions of poetry shall be recklessly 
perverted from its supernally and superbly sacred 
course, where, like a purling rivulet, it sweetly 
flows to merge into the heavy, muddy and polluting 
stream of personally pettish resentment, which is 
the metaphorical contamination of a man’s morally 
deficient disposition, and which is made to dispose 
of much filthy matter ne’er intended to be exposed 
to the full and honest glare of the noonday sun of 
truth. 

This was the ease, undoubtedly, during the last 
century, and likewise during the two first decades 
of the present, where semi-occasional cases may 
be viewed in the records by any indefatigable 
searcher after the degrading fact. 

Who does not remember Bums’ “ Monody on a 
Lady famed for her Caprice?” an expression of 
his own private thoughts and feelings, which even 
the death of the unconscious object failed to pre¬ 
vent the utterance of. 

“ How cold is the bosom which folly once fired! 

How pale is that cheek where the rouge lately glis¬ 
tened ; 

How silent that tongue, which the echoes oft tired; 
How dull is that ear which to flattery so listeued— 

which forms one verse of it; and then the epitaph 
which concludes the verses, how particularly bit¬ 
ter :— 

“ Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect, 

What once was a butterfly gay in life’s beam; 
Want only of wisdom denied Tier respect, 

Want only of goodness denied her esteem.” 

And who, that has once perused the lines, can ever 
forget the bitterness of feeling which is contained 
in the “ Sketch,” by Byron, of Mrs. Charimont, 
commencing with— 

“ Born in a garret, in a kitenen bred.” 

What an intensity of heart-wringing purpose is per¬ 
ceptible in almost every syllable which has given 
an unenviable fame to this 

“ Female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die.” 

But she doubtless deserved, in a measure, some 
share of reseutment for having been the means of 
riving Byron that state of social unhappiness so 
patent to all the world as being his bitterest ex¬ 
perience. 

The concluding lines of the “ Sketch ” above al¬ 
luded to are the most heartless that could well be 
uttered, and to a woman especially:— 



Accepted .— 1 a Man made to Mourn ” — “ Heart- 
longings “ Bird talk “ To Annie C.”—“ Advice” 
—“ My Destiny ”—“ Live and let Live “ Re-unions 
in Heaven”—“ On the Poetical Abuse of Woman ”— 

“ To Anna “ Power of Sympathy ’’—“Doubt’s dark 
Hour”—“Our Maggie Sleeps”—“Country Madon¬ 
nas”—“Thoughts about Maxims and Proverbs”— 
“The two Flirts”—“Thought Fragments”—“ Sleep, 
loved one, Sleep.” _____ 

Declined.— “ The First Attempt ” had better be the 
last, for you will never be able to write poetry—“ He 
who would run “ The Lustre oftliine Eyes’’—“The 

Heart”—“ Dum Vivomus Vivamus” is of a local char¬ 
acter—“Twenty Years Afterwards” is too long— 
“ That I had Died ns Young ”—“ After the Battle 
“TheRose ’’—“The Dying Girl “ Love of Friends” 

—“ To an old and true Friend “ A Morning Ram¬ 
ble The Death of Jesus “ On the Death of a 
Friend “ A very earnest Love Letter ” Lines.” 


“ Oh! may thy grave be sleepless as the bed, 

The widowed couch of fire, that tliou hast spread; 
Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with 
prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims, and despair! 

Down to the dust, and as tliou rottest away, 

Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay; 

But. for the love 1 boie, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear. 

Thy uame—thy human name—to every eye. 

The climax of all scorn should hang on high; 

Exalted o’er thy less-abhorred compeers, 

And festering in the infamy of years.” 


Could anything more determinedly echo the 
feelings that must have agitated his bosom when 
writing those lines? But even then some traces 
of conscientiousness troubled him, and lie hesitates 
at 

“ But for the love I bore,” 

in a manner more human than anything which 
preceded it. 

Even “ Moore,” the delicate, be-slippered. sen¬ 
sual, lady-loving poet of the “ leafy arbor/’ and 
the drawing-room, must necessarily show, at times, 
that his love for the “ little sex” did not extend 
to all individually; as proof of which, one instance, 
his cpigramatic charge “ To Miss-conclu¬ 

sively testifies: 

“ With woman’s form and woman’s tricks, 

So much of man you seem to mix, 

Due knows not where to take you; 

I pray you, if’tis not too far, 

Go osk of Nature which > ou are, 

And what she meantto make you. 


“Yet stay! you need not take the pains; 

With neither beauty, youth nor brains, 

For man or maids desiring; 

Pest ns female, fool as male. 

As bov too gieen, ns girl to stale— 

The thing’s not worth inquiring.” 

And that from the author of tho “ Loves of the 
Angels 1” It seems to have been a failing, in all 
ages and time, with the sweet songed poets who 
lmd personal resentments to ventilate, to think 
they must do so in the most attractive manner, 
so as to give the iniquitous proceeding the greater 
publicity. 

In the present age the same, or a like desire, 
reigns rampart among many of our young poets; 
and, as a natural consequence, nearly every paper 
wc now take hold of contains within its immacu¬ 
late margin some satirical slur upon woman’s faith, 
her universal goodness, or spotless purity. 

Surely our ideas cannot he said to be bettered in 
any manner by this questionable acquisition to 
our readable knowledge. Our better feelings rise 
up to condemn the unmanly supposition! 

Ever,. while, as we have before observed, the 
sparkling effervescing spring of poetical prettincss 
shall be made to lend an alluring attractiveness, 
by its celestially brilliant buoyancy and vivacious 
intensity, to the unendurable vice of perpetuating 
personal pettish resentments, in its many varied 
hideous shapes, thus making it wear the ever at¬ 
tractive and ensnaring garb of poetry, to corrupt 
and debase one’s better nature by thus cowardly 
undermining, with a seductive style, the affectional 
character or angelic woman, by the means of a 
base system of exaggerated distortion and sweep¬ 
ing misrepresentation so sophsistically and be- 
witehingly presented. 

Just so long will the literature of this or any 
other country be almost irredeemably disgraced 
by the unwilling acknowledgement that such 
rightfully reprehensible and desecrctionable facts 
inevitably do and will exist; and the finer, sensi¬ 
tive chords of our inner pregnant perceptions—in¬ 
stead of being, ever and anon, emotionally awak¬ 
ened by the melodious harmony of some sweetly 
mellifluent thought gracefully expressed in the 
twinkling rhyme and engaging metre that capti¬ 
vates the mind, and thus secures attention—he un¬ 
expectedly outraged by the righteous unveiling of 
this “whited sepulchre ” of poetic feeling, which, 
trailing its distracted and demented cause through 
the mire and accumulating dirt of direct and un¬ 
mistakable personal vituperation, disgusts the 
unfortunate and unwilling reader of the dismally 
distressing fact—fully as much by the petty lack 
of manly principle involved in tho ruthlessly tear¬ 
ing asunder the fragrant wreaths of respect and 
esteem, that binds our sincerely ardent regard for 
the “angels of earth,” as by the deplorably de¬ 
grading and really reprehensible manner in which, 
by the medium of sweet and poetical callocation, 
tho insult of womanhood and the misled reader 
is cruelly conveyed. 

“ What woman’s love shines not upon 
Had better far be left undone; 

To give to poesy its might, 

Her smile alone can render light.” 

Could we do so, without being too invidious, we 
would like to call attention to even a single mod¬ 
ern instance of the kind, which we intend as a 
specimen of the outrages above adverted to, and 
make it our painful duty to thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely expose it, throwing to the faithful light the 
false iulgidity which gives it an apparent Jifb, and 
unreservedly unveiling the unmanly evidence of a 
dreadfully depraved taste and morally misapplied 
force of indomitable intellect, be it above or below 
the average allotted to rhymers of any quality, 
which would give us ampfe cause for taking the 
mentioned matter in hand, and becoming, in one 
sense of the word, the cliivalric champion of de¬ 
fenceless innocence and unprotected femininity, 
at a time when, though actually needed by the ex¬ 
igencies of outward circumstances, the fact of that 
necessity being evident forms a degrading blot up¬ 
on the dazzling escutcheon of manly fame, which 
should take years ol* atoning contrition to utterly 
and irrecognizably efface. 

In perusing these ebulitions of poetical littleness, 
which, as a faithful observant of facts relative to 
what I intend commenting upon, I invariably do, 

I usually feel inclined to Vry out, upon reaching 
the concluding lines, “Oh, admirable! oh, sub¬ 
lime!” Why, this is truly the extatic refinement 
of cruelty; and how much more noble, more soul- 
inspiring is the knowledge to the attacking indi¬ 
vidual that tho blessed victim, the liappy martyr 
to his rythmical sulphuric acid, is robust, all-con¬ 
quering woman, whose smile alone can often ren¬ 
der a Ceasar powerless, while an insignificant 
creature like a poet would, with the same glance, 
be deprived of life at forty yards in a much more 
expeditious period of time than could ever be ef¬ 
fected by “ twenty cent whiskey.” j 

Truly does many a youth of rhyming proclivities I 
become, at an eariy age, convinced it is best 

“ To learn to distrust, despise womankind, 

To ken a false, factitious glare amid much 
That shines with seeming saint-like purify; 

To gloss misdeeds, to trifle with great truths— 

To pit the brain against the heart, and plead 
Wit before wisdom.” 


But, with a few more reflections, we will draw 
our already lengthy article to a conclusion 
It is very often tho case that a few simple and 
thoughtless words, uttered from the sincerity of a 
woman’s nature, will, from their disengenuouslv 
satirical truthfulness, wrongfully instigate the one 
at whom they were directed,—should he possess 
sufficient power to render him competent, to bitter¬ 
ly retaliate with words of snarling sarcasm and 
searching satire, evidently for tho express men¬ 
tally-avowed purpose of quietly but completely 
quelching the feminine will to do such a thine 
again. ^ 

If the thoughtlessness which instigated woman’s 
tongue to commit that act of conversational un- 
courtcousness, which from her lips should be re¬ 
provingly sweet, while from the nps of a man it 
would be as decidedly unpleasant; if in woman 
true and tender, that apparent recklessness of 
speech is reprehensible, how much more so must 
the unforgiving act of sarcastic retaliation appear 
coming from the powerful tongue of man, whose 
nature should be of such an adamantine composi¬ 
tion as to composedly render all such acts de¬ 
signed to ruffle one’s temper, so seriously serene 
as to become eminently futile,and unproductive of 
aught save appreciating admiration for the not 
often discoverable ability possessed by so fbw wo¬ 
men to such a remarkable degree. 

When the hearts we love of those so dear to us 
give us what we are assuredly aware were intend¬ 
ed merely as verbal love-taps, should they acci¬ 
dentally prove—by hitting upon a sore Bpot— 
harder than she intended them to be, must we in 
such a case, instantaneously rebuke her seeming 
presumption in thus chastising man by raising 
our brawny fists, and conscious of our' superior 
strength—mental or physical—strike her instant¬ 
ly to our feet, with all the ineffable scorn that 
characterizes the cowardice of power? 

We should, from the impressive nature of our 
hearts, love her noble earnestness all the more,— 
fairly -worship her material readiness; for, as 
Bailey says in “ Festus,” 

“ He is a fool who is not for love or beauty.” 
Acts of caustic cruelty with tongue and pen are 
to be deprecated, not only because 

“ Both men and womenkind belie their natures 
When they are unkind,” 

but because they also expose the petty weaknesses 
of a few misguided minds to the enemies of human 
greatness, and give the male portion of the race 
the unjust credit of being those mostunamiableof 
all God’s creatures, misanthropical misagynists, 
who 

“ Rail at women as the priest’s cry down pleasure. 
Who for the penance that they do their tongues 
Give ample license to their appetites.” 

C. Percy Hickethbope. 


Orlgiual. 

LYRICAL STANZAS. 

M Y dreams are now in sylvan bowers, 

Where artless music fills my ears, 

And unobserved the careless hours 
I pass, from sorrow free and tears, 

Ana think how sweet it is to live 
When life is undisturbed by pain; 

What joyous scenes this world can give. 

Till cares and woes return again. 

I’m musing, now, of “ things that were,” 

And sigh that they cau be do more; 

And olt I weep that 1 am here, 

While friends are on “ the other shore; ” 

But now 1 siug remembered bliss, 

And hope again for future joys, 

In such an erring world as this, 

W here Time decays and Death destroys. 

Fragrant breezes fill my breast, 

The tender foliage veils the sky; 

The verdant banks invite to rest, 

Where cooling waters murmur by; 

And leathered minstrels form the choir, 

That wildly, sweetly charms my soul, 

Till 1, enraptured, seize the lyre. 

And bid its loudest numbers roll. 

O! why should cares oppress the heart, 

When Nature smiles and all is lair? 

Ye melancholy shades depart! 

And banish every ill and care! 

The disappointed soul shall rise 
Superior to all earthly bliss. 

In worlds remote, shall realize 
The joy of those and hope of this. 

Well wisher. 


And, under the effect of such a youthful, erroneous 
impression, how very often does he weave into 
rhyme those little resentments and proofs of a 
lack of human wisdom, which, when manhood 
brings the charitable mellowness of experience, 
much would he give were those follies of his youth 
unwritten and unknown. 

But, for the lady, so unfortunately victimized? 
After suffering from the painful laceration pro¬ 
duced by any such composition as wo have at¬ 
tempted to describe, wo would respectfully com¬ 
mend to her diligent perusal tho works of the 
author who asserts that however “ strong ancl 
sharp our wit may he, it is not as strong as the 
memory of fools, nor so keen as their resentment. 
I-Ic that hath not strength of mind to forgive is by 
no means weak enough to forget; and it is much 
more easy to do a cruel thing than to say a severe 
one.” 

After performing which plcasaut task I will 
guarantee sho will enjoy a sound, refreshing slum¬ 
ber; for sho can deduce a moral therefrom that 
cannot fail being superlatively consolatory to her 
while suffering under any exposure of her de¬ 
merits, or any short-comings of her social value- 
ahleness. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

THE TEAR. 

M Y hero is only a tear, and has performed noth¬ 
ing more wonderihl than many of its kind had 
done before it. But it came into existence under 
the most trying circumstances. 

Adam Bonaparte Gordon was one of those good 
natured fellows "who afford much sport to their as¬ 
sociates, and he cared not how many hearty 
laughs were enjoyed at his expense. Generous to 
a fault, lie would sit all day long upon the dunce 
block sooner than have his schoolmates thus dis¬ 
graced; and they were willing—exceedingly will¬ 
ing. Yet, happy as was his disposition, Adam 
found a great deal in his books to mar the “ even 
tenor of his way.” So, one day, the poor tear had 
a falling out with its old master. 

As Adam was sitting, one day, between two ro¬ 
guish girls, Sallic Lee and Augusta Leary, with his 
geography upon his knee, a huge tear rolled out of 
either eye, each unconscious of the other’s ap¬ 
proach, until, at last, they met at tho extremity of 
liis nose, where, falling in love at first sight, (as of 
course they did,) the twain become one, and mu¬ 
tually dropped on the soiled map beneath. Now 
was their timo of freedom. Long had they been 
confined to the few pages of Mitchel’s easy lessons, 
for poor Adam had found it too hard for him, 
while they entertained aspirations of a hiyhir order. 

Tho tears tarried for a little time upon tho leaf, 
but the strong rays of the sun came in through tho 
open window, kindly invited them to a higher 
place among the clouds; and tho western breeze 
promised them a pleasant voyngo over tho wator 
and over the land. They could not possibly resist 
so great temptations; so, hand in hand, they set 
out full of confidence—as the newly-wedded are 
apt to—but they cast one wistful giance behind, 
spoke the word of parting, then, with light hearts, . 
they ascended their bright path. 

Wliat feelings of prido were theirs, as they 
mounted up, up towards Heaven, a fitter placo than 
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earth for such purity. In their ccstacy they had I aspirations higher, worthier and more ennobling. | hate and revenge romances, when there are tens f Many men fear the opinion of men more than 

Imnct i r\r\r\ y* Arlom A a tnnv InnkAif flflttm I nllL Of fin W»> enn fhi'a qoiyia twn't avnirmliAA/l A - e _ji i . nn* j /»» > _ « I -t ^ ■* «• % • • •. ... 


with only Mitchell for instructor. A few dark, especial subjects of her uneasiness. You had of a bee-sting, and in this way acquire knowledge honorable settlement of a difficulty. 7 

crooked lines marked rivers—Mississippi, Saint ought to see her worry and fidget whenever our that may bo useftil ! Fame is rich in promise, but poor in payment. 

Lawrence, &c., seemed decidedly absurd. carnage is drawn up to the door. There she “Acquire the useful first the brilliant afterwards.” We know not how* it may be with others, but wo 

Now they beheld the Father ofWater 8 rolling stands m her door now, a little bit of a woman, This will do very well, Mr. Maxim Maker. Wc have ourselves often felt the need of a new word- 
migcsticttlly out, bearing up its hundreds of noble mth lean, pinched features, her hands screening don't “ take stock ” iu the idea that Peggy should of a personal pronoun of the singular number and 


. ■ —“ ,-. .. «■#> , * + i, j „ . ' ---- ---- -- ’ x ii i» wui uo very wen, maxim luuiccr. vve vmowvco uucu juu iuo nwu ui a Hen/ 

majestically out, bearing up its hundreds of noble mthlean, pinched features, her hands screening don't “ take stock’’ in the idea that Peggy should of a personal pronoun of the singular number and 
steamers, coming up from the northern hornon, her eyes which are strained m this direction, to p | ay the piano 1)efore she can the was ,£K ard; or ™mmo„ gender. It is often a desirable object to 
and sinking agam m the south. lusted of the lit find out, it possible, which way and where we are make Jove before her hands have kneaded a Joaf conceal the sex of an individual when talking in 
tie gray spots upon the map, they nowJ^okod up- gomg. Pmn and anxiety are depicted upon her 0 f bread. If she should ask us to become her hus- the third person. For example, in speaking of a 
on the great waste wate^ossmg^ about m the countenance, and wc know she is very un comfort- hand, cvcn if > tis Ieap ycar> and cven if we ar e an certain book, in commendation of the author, we 
•wildest co n fus i on, the angry w a ves sen cl 1 n g up able, and all becau&c she and her little deal donA unmarried man, we would give her one thunder- must cither apply the word he or she. In the plural 
their clouds of spray to meet the trembling tears, own a horse and carnage, and can t have a nde j^g xo!" number wo use they, but when sneakinfrof a single 

wliilathA irrAitt. irreen sheet faded awav into lurht whenever fliev wish. 6 _ . . . ....._ i'-.-.i_, _ *_ .. _ ° 


while the great green sheet faded away into light whenever they wish, 
blue, fainter anc! faintor in the distance, seemingly Strange to say, this element is often strikingly „ . ‘ Acrowa “ n ® tcoin P an Y*' 

as boundless as the very sky overhead. The tears conspicuous in husbands and wives; not where .;r erei ?> a Iosson * or f a8 , t yenng men, or women 
were overawed at the extent, and their hearts faint; love is, surely—a very selfish nature can't love— cither. Because you are in a crowd it is no excuse 
at length one fell and was lost in the foaming wa- but with those deemed estimable, affectionate Wliat should we think of seeing Charles 

tens. Solitary and alone the other pursued its wav. companions. If the husband sees a tear on his - L<1 ° ri da or H. W. Beecher at a country dancer and 


“ A crowd is not company.” 

Here is a lesson for fast young men, or women 


number wo use they, but when speaking of a single 
individual we must either reveal the sox of the au¬ 
thor or make a bungling repetition of somo word 
to avoid it. 

“ Yes " is the sweetest word in the language, 
when the lover is certain lie hears it after weeks 


ters. Solitary and alone the other pursued its way, companions. If the husband sees a (ear on his - L *? riaa or n. vv. Beecncr at a counfiy dancer ana 0 f r .j ie mos ^ trvine- susnense 

and when the darkness of night concealed the wife’s chock, then he finds reason for rejoicing; y e ^ a crowd may bo thero. Again, how very often The secret of success—alwavs do vour best 

landscape from its sight, it turned its eyes towards but if, on the contrary, smiles are on the face, tell- ?° c J se ^ iat a P erson 1S m a respectable Reward F Rnavna 

the brighter spheres above, rejoicing in theknowl- ing that the heart is glad, ho instantly devises and there is no company for him, not___ * 

edffo of One “ who docth all things well." By some means to destroy her happiness and render one companion. How sadly true a 0 . , , 

day it could gate from its vast height upon what ber miserable. crowd is not company. „ 

seemed the universe; and the distance mellowed its We have seen one of this character stroll up to Acts ot kindness shown to good men are never thrown WOUU> SX HAVE ME SWEAR I I.OVE THEE. 

scenes into such softness that the tear could hard- the house from the extreme end of the farm on m .. VTTOULD’ST have me swear I love thee, 

ly believe it to bo the same cold world into which it a hot summer's afternoon, not for a bit of lunch, When Rev. Vvillic Rockland (our As eigJung lovers do, 

had so long lived. Flying on the tumult of Niag- or the like, but for fear his better half, tired and came into town, didn t wc call on A T?ke y ,*Hh?^fln♦ 1 fnri^i S V ^•nn hee, 

ara, ascending to the place of the tear, deafening worn out with hard work, had succeeded in getting J® 1aS i W ® foand oat where ho boarded, tvoo. 

its ear and terrifying the frail drop with its roar- the baby asleep, and the rooms in order, and, poor S/?? {? e <V^, er v 3011 m fF, us from that day to this i Ah, no.' too well thou knowesfc 

ing, the tear closed its ears and eyes almost for the soul, was having a little rest and quiet. rv ,Jj n ~, 5 ^°° a man > 0 aac J 1 . 0l F , °* *’ ve J30t thc flatterer’s art; 

.. .. . . . . . •* , J .. .. 1 frinn.npast rniriwn nwnw f VA/hof iPhu m nndc r\mn x».,4. < n _. ' 


kindness " thrown away ? What if he is handsome, 


W OULD’ST have me swear I love thee. 

As sighing lovers do. 

And by such arts to win thee, 

Like idle flatterers woo. 

Ah, no.' too well thou knowesfc 
I’ve not the flatterer’s art; 

But, whereso’er thou goest, 

Thou still must take my heart. 


first time since its journey had commenced, hur- On thc other hand we have known women worry *' ?' ?**, „;/;., v T Vi - y r , . , 11 , e . 18 nnnasome, But, whereso er thou goest, 

rying on to hear the merry notes of the spring more for fear their husbands were a little happier, an(i sin £ e ’ t ^ nra a dried-up old maid? Thou still must take my heart, 

birds in its place. or a little more comfortable than themselves, than Actions are the raiment of men.” For time has not the power 

It crossed the mighty Atlantic, sailed with pride about anything else. The husband, needing a these things are so then there must be a great Xo quench love’s holy flame: 

over the “ ivy mantled " towers of England, that brief respite from manual labor, and wishing in the diversity of raiment. Moses Skinflint's clothes Until Jiie’s latest hour 

land of the world's metropolis, of the world’s cen- mean time to gain a little information, catches up are so tight he can neither get them off nor on, I’ll love thee still the same, 

tre; over the vine-clad hills of France, where the a newspaper. The wife frowns, frets and scolds while Mrs. Charity wears loose flowing robes. We 

fountain of fashion hovered in sight, then faded till the husband, thinking there is no peace for ^ no * wonder that no two persons dress alike. 2 ^ows tnatinave jpoken 

into nothing; and, through the sunny skies of him, throws down the paper, and finds refuge in We should think some folks would have to change They never can be broken • 

“ fair Italy, with its “ city of the seven hills." But tlie village store; and all because she is not willing tneir clothes all the time, while others would wear xfll death I’ll truly love.’ 

all pleasure of a worldly nature must end in the ho should have a moment's calm and enjoyment, their old suits thread-bear. Wm. H. Fundenthol. 

world, so tlie tear found, as a chilling breeze and the mind should, for a brief space even, be “ Actions should bo led bj'knowledge; and knowledge foi- --- 

reached it and brought it down from its lofty place free from thc harassing cares and perplexities of _ , lowed by actions.” AN ARKANSAS GIRL’S RESEVTMfnt 

to thc common level of worldly things. liis every day life. To do a thing without knowing how or why you r’i?TT'xr i , 

It grew dizzy and blind as it fell, but awoke, sur- Now we have little patience with such sort of do it, is simply foolish; but to know how and why A IHiEEN, awkward girl, the daughter of 
prised at finding its old place upon Adam's nose, people; and yet, scattered up and down this world Y ou do a thing is the part of a wise man. People wealthy parents m Arkansas, having come 
It described to the astonished youth its wonderful are a host of individuals of this nature; and, as are by no means uncommon who act without t0 > )n Massachusetts, to be educated, a young 
journey, all the beauties it had sailed over, all the brothers and sisters of one common family, we knowledge. We have several in our mind's eye dentist, named Brown, conceived that his shortest 
grandeur of this world, which had seemed to him feel an interest in their welfare, and would fain at t ^ ie presont time. Fop Brainless,* when he r °ad to fortune would be to marry her. But she 

Kfr Hull nnrl /vimTr»nnnlnf»A« mnmr ntliAr tnnrR tinll I tnm flioir IhnnfflilR in nnftt.hpr phnnnfil. popped the QUGStion, Was One of them. Was tlie laUglling-StOCk Of the Seimnai’Y bcCUUSO 


For time has not the power 
To quench love’s holy flame; 

Until Jiie’s latest hour 
I’ll love thee still the same. 

The vows that I have spoken 
Are registered above; 

They never can be broken; 

Till death I’ll truly love. 

Wm. H. Fundenthol. 

AN ARKANSAS GIRL’S RESENTMENT. 


so dull and commonplace; many other tears fell turn their thoughts in another channel. ’ popped thc question, was one of them, 

from those same eyes, and he turned to his geogra- Young man, young woman, look this way; wc Charles Florida. 

phy with the determination of learning more about have a word to say to you I Let me tell you you “ “ “ 

it, and of one day beholding all those wonders for seek the wrong road to happiness or enjoyment. Original, 

himself. I am inclined to think you do not know the mean- HEART LONGINGS. 

The tears fell to the earth, were swallowed up, ing of happiness. Wheu feasting on the misery of ■r'EELINGS come o’er me, lfeelinM so saddenine, 
but they coursed up beneath the bark of the young others, then* woes and misfortunes, you perhaps J Dreaming alone in the still summer night, 
rosebush, hung suspended from the grass beneath, imagine such food meet for the mind, while, in And 1 wonder if others e’er feel the same influence- 
reflecting the sun's rays in their richest hues. It fact, the poor soul is starving for the want ol Wouder if others e’er have those same longings— 
cheered Adam “ at the sun's early dawn," but soon something more wholesome and substantial. Turn Longings lelt only when there is no light— 
withdrew, chasing the purple clouds far below the over a new leaf in your life volume! Commence When day has departed and left us the night. 


Original. 

HEART LONGINGS. 


When day has departed and left us the night. 


eastern horizon. 


a new chapter; and let it not be dedicated to sell Something, I know not what, lam desiring, 
alone, but let its virgin leaves bear impress of a Something to lift me above the dread real; 
heart that joys in another's weal. Don't think of And I’m wishing for sympathy, sweet, soothing e 


Many years had passed away, and the tear was heart that joys in another's weal. Don't think of And I’m wishing for sympathy, sweet, soothing sym- 
almost forgotten. One day Adam Gordon, with fatting on another's downfall! If your friend or . . patliy, 

throat parched by thc heat of an African sun, drew associate should prosper a little better than your- Wishing for some one to feel, too, these longings— 
up to a spring by the roadside to quench his thirst, self, don't let it cause you any uneasiness! Per- rool 

His lips had scarcely touched the stream when a haps your most intimate acquaintance has a dear w } gb 18 e ’ d with 1 tae h 
faint voice spoke his name. How soon he recog- gentleman friend, a lover, if yon like; she receives i feel , when the night-queen isgraceftilly sniJing 
nized that pure tear, his faithful fricud. Adam his attentions, rides and walks with him, and you O’erits lake of blue ether above me so bright, 
Gordon now wept as his memory stole back to know or feel that she realizes an amount of pure, O! that!, too, would float among those pure flcece- 
that season of his life when the tear came into ex- innocent enjoyment. Now don't, I beseech you, . ... _ , 

istence, and he longed to be again in the old have so mean a spirit as to devise plans to blight F lndonly cime^^down^wUh t?re da™te^m y iiIht ! 

er* hnncA hnt in vnin tW hnnmnafis tn rnnmifWtnrP. snm o. sfnrv nr stn- a _°l VD V “ I]aaw11 “*6 01 l }S“h 


school house, but in vain. that happiness, to manufacture somo story or sto- Resting my weary head there through the ni 

They finally parted, as firmest friends will part, ries injurious to the reputation of ono or both par- 
not knowing whether they may ever meet again, tics concerned, and thus throw a pall o'er thc pres- O, tell me! do tell me! what mean these vagu 
Adam Gordon never heard the tear speak his name ent and future of that young girl s life. Crawl out s ia ^’ . h f ]t tl d k h 

again; but, as he gazed upon the rainbow, lie fan- of the shell of self, and breathe heaven’s own pure borne one. who has felt them and know h< 

wed his little friend a part of it, and saw millions . ... . , . .. O! tell me if’nothing these wishes can satisfy*! 

of tears within its compass; some came of joy, Oh! I wish your heart could be turned inside if there’s nothiug on earth but lippering vamt’ 
others from the severest agonies of the human out, and you could see yourself as you really arc. fell me il'l’in wishing for something inipossibl 
heart, a mingled mass never to be separated by I don't believe you would wonder why it is that Something as airy, unreal, as a dream! 

man. He saw the tear in thc morning dew-drop even some of your best friends shun and almost But oh! give me light, it hut only a gleam. 


was the laughing-stock of the seminary because 
she was so gaunt, masculine and ungentcel in her 
dress, and Brown felt that it would require all his 
nerve to stand the ridicule of several young pupils 
with whom he had flirted until he was satisfied 
they had no money nor expectations of any. How¬ 
ever, he consoled himself with the reflection that 
he should speedily obtain influence enough over 
her to enable him to become, in a great measure, 
her adviser in the matter of costume, manner, &c. 
The foremost thought was to amend her long, 
lank form by the aid of crinoline, which she hud 
never worn; and his flattery had no sooner se¬ 
cured him a confidential place in her good graces 
than he ventured to make her a present of a pa¬ 
tent skirt or sack, together with a hint to fix up 
pretty handsomely for a ball, to which he had in¬ 
vited her. 

The night arrived, thc party were assembled, 
and the Arkansas girl made her grand entree from 
the ladies' dressing-room amid the titter and 
laughter of thc school ^irls and village belles. 
The hoop sack was shockingly out of shape; pro¬ 
jecting in front like the Spouting Horn of Nahant; 
but that was nothing to the expose it made of her 


O, tell me! do tell me! what mean these vague long- somewhat incongruous black hose, the fuscinu- 
ings, tions ol‘ which were somewhat augmented by the 

Some one. who has felt them and know how they yellow rosettes of her white satin slippers (men's 


O! tell me if nothing these wishes can satisfy! 

If there’s nothiug on earth but lippering vanity! 
Tell meifl’in wishing for some!lung impossible— 


and in the mist which formed the fleecy clouds despise you. But you need not despise yourself 


above. So the least speck in nature is never lost. 

Wm. H. Morse. 


Original. 

“ LIFE IS REAL, LIFE IS EARNEST.” 

L IFE is real—no vague fancy. 

No loud dreams of fleeting hours 
JL'assed amid clysiau pleasures, 

Whirled away in fairy bowers, 

Life is earnest—to be useful 
Is our highest aim on earth. 

So to live that o’er our tombstone 
May be traced some deed of worth. 

Life is real—pain and sorrow 
Show that Eden blooms not here. 

Act thyfpart, cheer the desponding, 

Wipe away each gathering tear. 

Life is earnest—cease thy dreaming, 

For its hours are lew at most. 

Act, that when death’s flat cometh, 

It may find thee at thy post. 

Gird thyself for life’s great struggle, 

Boldly breast each threatening wave; 

Bear this motto on thy banner, 

Life is onward to the brave. 

Sylvester M. Gordon. 


Original. 

LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


nor be despised by others. Only mike a firm re- 

solve to chaugo your course in life, and act accord- Weary,.so weary of longing in vain! 
ingly. I allow it may take a long time for you to Had 1 only the wings of a bird I’d be flving 
overcome your selfish* propensities, yet the first Away, far away from this world and its'troubles. 


size) encasing her delicate feet. To complete 
Brown's horror, her flaxen head and freckled face 
were “ set off" with a profusion of bow-knots, of 
formidable size, intending to do execution as beau- 
catchers. 

Madder than sixty, thc disappointed dentist 


O, I’m weary of longing for something beyond my went through the first dance with her, taking no 
Wearyw weary of longing in vain! P ains t0 conceal his disgust, and then hurried 

Had 1 only the wings of a bird I’d be flying away to the wlust-room to escape the compliments 


really benevolent thought born of that determina¬ 
tion will be a decided step towards self-reforma¬ 
tion. In a word, “ live and let live," and new 

fountains of pleasure will be open unto you, iicav Arf<rlll ., , , ~ n ..*-- 

beauties will dawn upou you from without, new 8 * doclrotteu ef I don t do it fore the hull crowd," 

hopes and aspirations spring up within. Then THOUGHT-FRAGMENTS. she replied, m a boiling passion and making 

will you begin to comprehend what life is, its aims rp^O little words contain the secret of a success- strni £ht for the dressing-room, followed by a bevy 
and duties. Then you will learn to set a just esti- f U l life—be and do. Be manly, be heroic, be ?’ lau Pll n ? ^ rls ’ 8< VJ n cn ! er £ ed again with the 
mate on your own worth. Those who were wont philanthropic, be useful, be good. Do duly, do [J? ■ 111 h cr hand, and threw it at Brown s 

to regard you coldly and indifferently will learn to right, do good I Love is spiritual magnetism, and e f°Y n ^ a , n ’ S° 0 “-ior-nothing, snakci- 
appreciato you and enjoy your society; and you human faces are the magnets. Kindness is the om snags, lake your old sack, and wear 

will bo respected and beloved by all who know noblest revenge. “ If thine enemy hunger, feed lt . yo ?m S , und ..t kctc l 1 y cr s P cakm t0 mo 
you. Mary A. Dunham. him*, if he thirst, give him drink, for in so doing ,. U i ‘YoY 1 ^ 111 an Jnek J’ cr ^ e >* ycr’d 

-——- thou shall heap coals of fire on his head." b better behove it! 

original. An undefined idea of a future life exists in the Boars of laughter followed this spirited conduct, 

nrefATTnTIme iDATTtlt tVT * VlUjTC « HTXI TmmrE'Tinc ... •_I . /. _ :_I_• t nn/1 tlin Iam .irn .1 Tnin . __1... \ • . __ 


And follow the clouds in their fleecy train, 

To seek there tor what here I’ve longed lor in vain. 

E. M. 


and sarcastic ridicule of his old flames. Thc un¬ 
fortunate partner, who was clear grit, was deeply 
incensed when informed of his abandonment, and 
some of the sympathizers advised her to “ give 
him the sack," i. e., dismiss him at once. “ I’ll be 
dodrotted cf I don't do it fore the hull crowd," 
she replied, in a boiling passion and making 
straight for the dressing-room, followed hy a bevy 


‘ Thar, you mean, good-for-nothing, simkci- 


:e the ^=1. the JfUT° W “V? 4 , War 

If thine cncmv hmiLw ffapri yourself! nnd cf I kcteli jer spenkin to mo 

*, give * r r r im * an ini ' h of 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MAXIMS AND PROVERBS, mind of every immortal 


“A chaste eye exiles licentious looks.” very sick, baid he to Ins mother just belorc 

D ARKNESS always flees before the light. If death, «'Mother, ill dieswill God make me.ugainV" 1 

Licentiousness meets Purity he passes by on io rule one s self is the highest style of autliori- made a 

the other side. He knows that he is banished from *Y* One may dwell in a hovel, muy have for his clct Y 

her presence; that his looks, and the winning daily food nothing but brown bread, and for his - 

glances of his eye are not appreciated. To keep mghtly couch nothing but 6traw, yet be all the 
wickedness from you, then, be innocent yourself. t3me supremely happy. Another may be surround- 
“ A cheerful maimer denotes a gentle nature.” ed ail glittering splendor of wealth, may 

A nors on unless he is nossessed of nrent self wear fame-laurels oil Ins brow, and have absolute 
control . will al wavs act is he feels. Tf^lmret u control over an empire, yet be completely wretched. 


being. A little boy was and the tooth-puller was fain to make his escape, 
his mother just before ncxt d ft y ke ^ e ft tlie villsige, and has not re¬ 


turned to it. The Arkansas girl became a pci, and 
finally made a very respectable appearance in so- 


T „.^_. - , , . 1 . , nuaoaut UJU7UVOHIVU ivnuiu uiviv 10 a uiLUoaut JUVU 

HERE is nothing m the human heart which w ithout, and vice versa. A man's actions are al- 
renders its possessor so hateful, so contempti- , nosti a sure index to his feelings, hence the prov- 
ble, which so deadens the pure, God-like faculties e rb that they speak louder than words. There¬ 
of th<» io.fi.rt and mind, as selhshness. Pis tlie t* _ :/• — *-..i __ _ , 


control will nlwavs act as he feels Tf there is n wiiuuiuYciiunaui«mj,j« uecuxnpieteiy wrcicueo. 

P ?easant disposition within there Isa pleasant thee ^ 

wifliont and vice versa A man's aerions are ni P^ds very little upon condition or circumstances. 

inos^a^ure^ndex'to'ids f^din^.h^ice’th^jnwv- 

erb that thev sneak louder than words. There- . Chapin was light when lie si id, I would rather 


all other elements of character. f children_“ the 

If* there is any class of people that are our par- f ..niartro imon it 
ticular aversion it is one of this stamp—those that noc cmi VtY C ontViitce 
will not receive happiness themselves, nor are , , 


are forever complaining about imrdiasing books 
for children—“ the little know nothings!" We need 


A contented mind is a continual feast.’ 


tion is worth far more in a partner than peerless 
beauty or millions of gold. 

Young ladies, iu this age of intemperance, the 
great question for yon to ask in reference to a 


be called, at sight of their sorrow, especially if the uaI teastI Doctors of divinity, like doctors of physic, must 

person chances to be a relative or acquaintance a “ Acquire knowledge that may be useful.” “ coat their pills with sugar," or their patients will 

little beyond them in a worldly point of view, with Don't spend your time reading those lovc-sick, not take them readily. 


Original. 

THE OLD HOUSE. 

T HE old house is now forsaken 
By its former dwellers-in, 

And the winds their place have taken 
Where immortal souls have been; 

And the spiders there are toiling 
With such persevering care, 

That many threads they are coiling 
Round the ceilings once so fair. 

In that now deserted dwelling, 

Where the winds are moaning low, 
Childhood's merry tones were swelling 
In a day long years ago; 

And the mother’with her knitting, 

And her sw T eet maternal air. 

By the youthful group was sitting 
As they were assemble there. 

But the house is now deserted; 

For Time, with relentless hand, 

His mighty power asserted 
Upon that contented band; 

Some are in the church-yard lying, 

Some upon the sea have flown. 

Some in toreigh lauds are sighing, 

And the house is left alone. 

Emma Louisa Fuller. 
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Original. 

HARK! TO THE FUNERAL BELL. 

H ARK! to the funeral bell, 
Mournfully pealing! 

Doth it not sorrow tell? 

List to its pealing. 

Loved ones are dying now, 

Death claims the "fairest brow, 

Roses lie scattered now— 

List to its pealing. 

Hark! to the funeral bell, 

Mournfully swelling; 

Anguish within the knell 
To our heurts telling. 

Death has a victor come, 

Borne to the dismal tomb, 

Brokeu the joy of home— 

List to it swelling. 

Hark! to the funeral bell. 

On tlic sea stealing; 

Victory o'er the grave and hell 
Now 5 tis revealing. 

Rings not the heavens around— 

Skies answer back the sound— 

Angels are gathered round— 

List to its pealing. 

Hark! to the funeral bell, 

Mournfully pleading— 

“ Come, come from sin and hell. 

His is into receding. 

Why will ye doubting stand? 

Yonder is the happy land; 

Join, join that glorious band, 

List to its pleading. 

Soon shall that fiincral bell 
Die with the dying; 

Soon shall its sorrow’s knell 
Be vanquished and flying. 

O, then, the joy to be, 

When from every sorrow free, 

Jesus, then we’ll dwell with thee, 

In thy breast be lying. 

Geo. C. Tyrrell. 


Original. 

VIOLETTA DEAN; 

OR, SIN, REMORSE, AND PARDON. 

BY DIANA BOSE. 

•‘YOU must go; this house is no longer your 
X home!” and the proud form was straight¬ 
ened, and the tones were filled with scorn and con¬ 
tempt. 

“ To-morrow?” inter rogatatively plead a fair 
and lovely child of sixteen, who sat with bowed 
head, humbled before her proud and cold-hearted 
relations. 

“No, to-night!” was the hard, unfeeling, and 
unbending answer. 

“ It is bitter cold, and I know not where to go,” 
still plead the sufferer. 

“ Plenty that will receive you,” said the woman, 
with biting sarcasm. 

“Go to those of your kind!” said one of the 
daughters, who had hitherto remained silent, hut 
now came in for her share in heaping reproaches 
on the still bowed form, who opened not her mouth 
in reply. 

“ Go to the company that you have kept for a 
year back,” chimed in a second daughter. 

“ Let not one hour hence find you in this house,” 
resumed the mother; and, saying this, she walked 
proudly from the room, followed by her two daugh¬ 
ters, who cast looks of withering contempt behind 
them as they closed the door. 

A few moments passed in silence, and still Vio¬ 
letta Dean remained without moviug. At last she 
raised her head; and the pain and agony that was 
seen stamped upon her features would have moved 
to compassion any but the heartless, soulless beings 
that had left the room. 

The fair and beautiful face was now blanched 
with deathly whiteness, and the eyes, that in child¬ 
hood had sparkled both with tears and with joy, 
like sunshine and showers in April, were dry; no 
tears fell from them; nothing was seen ’but a 
frightful despair. Then she spoke, and the voice 
that before was soft and pleading with the last re¬ 
mains of hope, was hollow and changed in the 
depths of her agony; and her words were a prayer, 
and her prayer was, “ My God, remember me.” 
Then she left the room and went to her chamber; 
and, in half the time that had been given her, she 
did up her scanty wardrobe in a small bundle, and 
bade farewell forever to the house that from child¬ 
hood, when a dying mother placed in the arms of 
her proud sister her only child, and died with a 
“ God bless you,” on her lips, had been her only 
home. 

And now slic was in the street. The biting north 
wind was blowing furiously, and the snow was 
about two feet deep. An hour passed away, and 
she had been in constant and rapid motion to keep 
her aching limbs from freezing; but the chilled 
blood was now coursing lazily and sluggishly 
tlirougli her veins, and her pain was not half so 
great us it had been; but so great was her fatigue 
and weakness from cold and walking against the 
wind, that she could go no further, and she sank 
on the steps of a cottage to rest; and, had it not 
been that the inmates of the house, who were kind- 
hearted people, had just then opened the door and 
found her there, her rest would have been eternal. 
But they worked vigorously to warm her chilled 
body, and in about two hours she slept; while she 
is sleeping, we will turn back to the mansion where 
the proud inmates had so cruelly turned her away, 
and listen awhile to their conversation, and to their 
own self-justification of the act. 

When Violetta was prepared to leave the house 
she gently opened the door of the room where they 
were sitting and bade them “ good bye;” but re¬ 
ceived no answer, nor did they even deign to turn 
their eyes upon her; no, not even with one pitying 
look. 

“ Oh, the little wretch!” said Arabella, the old¬ 
est daughter, “ to dare to make her appearance 
again in the room whore we are.” 


all things, in his great kindness would not so pain 
nor warm heart and sensitive nature, and ho kindly 
withdrew her from the scene;” and she took a hand¬ 
kerchief from her pocket and hypocritically com¬ 
menced wiping her dry eyes. ’“For ten years I 
have given her a home,” continued the woman; 

and if we had been her own parents, and you 
her own sisters, she could not have been treated 
more kindly. I have endeavored, with persever¬ 
ance and patience, to teach her all that was useful 
to the future lot of* an orphan child; but how have 
I been repaid? Kindness by ingratitudo, patience 
by stubborn sullenncss, and at last by open prosti¬ 
tution and disgrace.” 

“ Well, she is gone,” said Arabella, “ and now, 
perhaps, she will see the difference between having 
a home and being homeless.” 

“ It is her own fault,” said the other sister; “ she 
is only reaping the fruits of* what she has done.” 

Had they not been interrupted by callers they 
probably would have remained talking sometime 
longer; but in the next chapter wo will give the 
orphan’s story and see how welt they agree. 

Chapter II. 

T HE next morning Viollctta awoke, and was 
surprised at finding herself in a strange room, 
and it was long ere she could collect her scattered 
senses sulficiently to remember the proceedings 
of the day before; but, as they gradually dawned 
upon her mind, she also felt a weight growing 
within her bosom. ° 

VVhat was she going to do? She dared not tell 
them her story, and yet it would arouse then* sus¬ 
picion to refuse. Were they kind people? Yes, 
they had proved themselves so when they found her 
just in time to rescue her from the cold arms of 
death. Still she gould not tell them; she would 
get up, thank them for their kindness, which she 
sincerely felt, and then go on her way, where, she 
could not tell; if to die, it brought no fear, for she 
had nothing to live for. “Nothing to live for!” 
she repeated, and the words awakened a new train 
of thought in her mind. “Nothing to live for! 
No father, no mother, no brother, no sister, .cast 
out by tlic only relation near me to die; none to 
love me but an unborn babe, nouc to love but one 
who, for my lonely, wretched, and tyranized child¬ 
hood, gave me an exultant smile as he thought of 
the easy conquest he should make by using my 
very wretchedness for materials to work with; but 
I could not sec it so; the love that he created as 
queen of jny soul was like a new-born infant, with 
all its sinlcssness, all its innocence, and all its pu¬ 
rity. It was an offspring of the god and goddess 
of love. I had heard it spoken of in tales, but 
looked upon them as fairy tales, written for the 
amusement of children, and I knew not there was 
such a thing in the world as rottenness and cor¬ 
ruption; much less that the soul of it dwelt be¬ 
neath robes of beauty. But the spell was broken; 
and, though I learned too late tliat the mind that- 
created my love was but a mass of corruption, 
yet it dimmed not its lustre. Fcrhaps he knows 
not how he 1ms dashed my cup of happiness from 
me, ere in my almost childhood I had scarcely 
learned to taste it; perhaps he has forgotten that 
he has tlirown mo upon the world a ruined or¬ 
phan.” 

Here she was interrupted in her soliloquy by 
the entrance of the good dame. Shortly after she 
began, she had taken a pencil from her pocket, 
and a scrap of paper that lay upon the tabic, and 
commenced writing, intending to leave it when she 
went away. But now she hastily snatched it up 
and put. it in her pocket. 

“What is the matter?” said the kind woman, 
with wonder, and half suspicion marked in her 
face. But Violetta could bear no more; and, leav¬ 
ing the table, she reached forward and sank in the 
arms of tlie woman, and burying her pale face in 
her bosom, sob after sob rent the, little form that 
had scarcely matured into womanhood, yet was 
v struggling with such a mighty grief. All 


suspicion instantly gave way to the tide of pity, 
sympathy, and kindness that rushed into the bo¬ 
som of the good woman, and holding the little 
weary head upon her bosom that had pillowed it¬ 
self there, she wept with her. 

“Tell me all,” said she, after Viollctta had be¬ 
come a little more calm; and she told her her 
brief and simple story, which we will give in her 
own words. 

My father died when I was an infant; when 


I was six years of age my mother followed him, 
leaving her orphan child in the care of her sister, 
and in her dying breath received that sister’s 
promise to be kind to it, and bring it up as her 
own. But a short time elapsed ere I perceived a 
great difference in the treatment shown towards 
me and towards my cousins. While they were 
sent to school, and taught to be ladies, and dressed 
in the richest material thc city could afford, I was 
kept at home, dressed in tiic coarsest material, 
placed upon a stool to wash dishes; and if I 
dropped the dishes that my little hands were 
scarcely large enough to bold, I received a blow. I 
No childish sports were allowed me, but I was 
early taught to feel my dependence, and learned 
that through life I must work for my living. 

“ I knew not the meaning of the sunshine of ex¬ 
istence, or love. I only knew that my little heart 
yearned for something in its loneliness, and that 
my pillow was often wet with hot, scalding tears, 
even in childhood; and as I grew older, the scorn 
and contempt of my cousins grew continually, and 
I was kept closer and closer, and more secluded 
from the eyes of people, lest the world, seeing the 
difference, should calumniate them. 

“ I was fourteen years old, when, one day, after 
having been treated with more cruelty than usual, 
I left the house about sunset, without asking per¬ 
mission, and started fora walk. I walked rapidly, 
in order to the quicker get out. of sight of* the house 
that seemed so much to me like a prison. In 

1 about half an hour I came to a small piece of 
woods, and, sitting down under a tree, I laid my 
head on a rock and began to tliink; and as I 
thought, I began to weep, but soon wept myself to 
sleep. 

“ How long I had slept I did not kuow, hut I 
suddenly awoke and found myself in the presence 
of a stranger. A warm hand was placed gently 
upon my head, and he was leaning over me; and, 
though it was nearly dark, I could see that he was 
gazing earnestly into my face. I was not afraid, 
lor I knew of nothing to fear, except the cruelty I 
met with at home, and that I had become accus¬ 


tomed to. Seeing that I was awake, he gently 
lifted me from the ground, saying that I should 
take cold, and asked mo why I did not go home; 
hut so completely bewildered was I, that, for the 
moment, I was completely dumb, and did not re¬ 
ply; but, perceiving that I was in trouble, as well 
as perfectly inexperienced, be gently drew me to¬ 
wards him, took his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiped the dust from my face and arms that 
had been taken from the rock. That w'as more 
tenderness than I hod met with since my mother’s 
death; and completely overcome, I buried my face 
in my hands and wept; but lie softly laid my head 
upon his bosom, murmuring, ‘ Poor child, so 
beautiful, so young, and yet so full of sorrow.’ 

“ Need I say how, in my childishness, I nestled 
in his warm embrace; and when, in a whisper, he 
reminded me that I must return home, how I 
clung fo him with a wild, heart-rending sob of ag- 
ony? But it was indeed late, and, with a promise 
that he would meet me again the next night, and 
that I should then tell him all my troubles, I hast¬ 
ened home with a lighter heart than I had known 
for a long time. 

“ When I got home I was severely punished for 
going off without permission, and sent supperless 
to bed. The next day things went unusually 
pleasant wirli my aunt and cousins, and they were 
consequently in a much pleasanter humor than the 
day before; seeing which, I, towards sunset, mus¬ 
tered sufficient courage to ask for permission to 
again go out for a walk, and to my groat astonish¬ 
ment it was granted. I hastened to the woods, 
my heart bounding with excitement, and, as soon 
as I came in range of the rock, I saw the stranger 
sitting there, whittling a stick, and waiting for me; 
hut, as soon as he saw me, he threw down the 
stick and came forward to meet me. 

“ Soon lie was again seated on the rock, and I 
trembling in his arms. I thought I had found 
that which I had wept for, and what my little soul 
had yearned for; I felt as if he was father, brother, 
protector, all combined. After my emotions had 
subsided, he reminded me of my promise to tell 
him my story; which I did in the simplest manner 
possible. When I had done he looked earnestly 
and pityingly in my face, and said, in the softest 
and most musical voice in the world— 

“ ‘ Do you think you would be happier if you 
had a brother? Would you like to he my sister, 
and do you think you could love me? Edmund 
Field is my name; would you like to call me Ed¬ 
mund ?’ 

“ ‘ I do love 3 ~ou, Edmund,’ said I, throwing my 
arms around his neck, and kissing him, and then 
gazing earnestly, and with a childlike confidence 
in his face. And so an hour passed rapidly away, 
and it was again time for me to go home. He ac¬ 
companied me a short distance, and, promising to 
take me to his mother, when a fitting opportunity 
should arrive for us to meet again, we parted; I 
knew it would be perfectly useless to think of pre¬ 
senting him to my aunt and cousins as my friend, 
while I little dreamed of the impropriety of form¬ 
ing the acquaintance of a stranger. How should 
I know—I, a poor child, that had ever been kept 
in the utmost ignorance? I only knew that I had 
found a friend; some one to think kindly of me; 
and my heart had never before so bounded with 
happiness.” 

Chapter III. 

kfc /"\NE year had passed away, and 1 found him 

\J and his mother, who lived by themselves in 
a handsome residence about a mile from my own, 
all I could desire. I could not often obtain per¬ 
mission to go out, for my aunt seemed lo grudge 
me the very happiness that I experienced in those 
few short hours of pleasure. But all the instruc¬ 
tion I had ever received, all mv lessons of the 
world, showing me all its beauties, all its errors, 
was given me by him and his mother, who, I be¬ 
lieve, is as noble a woman as is to be found. 

“ Many a time have I sat on a stool at her feet, 
gazing into her mild, matronly countenance, and 
listening to her sweet teachings; and those few 
hours would compensate me for all the unhappi¬ 
ness I experienced at home. And lie, too, her no¬ 
ble son; with what a deep and quiet stream my 
love bad learned to flow. Little did I dream that 
with him it was but a mask of hypocrisy; but so 
it was ; and even when he threw’the mask aside, 
he still looked to me like an angel, and I still 
thought him all that was good, noble and true. 

“ But why rehearse the story? Why wring my 
poor lorn and bleeding heart with a recital? He is 
gone and I am a ruined wreck; and his last words 
were a promise to make me his wife. After he 
had closed the door between us a low fiendish 
laugh fell on my ear, and then a murmured sen¬ 
tence; but all the word I could hear was ‘ simple.’ 
\V hat it meant I did not know, I could not doubt 
him so soon; no, tlmt was impossible. But still it 
hung oil my mind as a dread omen of evil; and 
when I saw his mother, how anxiously I inquired 
for Edmund. But what was my surprise when 
she told me he had gone away on business and 
would not return for some months. For a mo¬ 
ment my brain reeled, and I staggered beneath 
the sudden blow; but calling to my aid all my 
firmness, I mastered my emotion sufficiently to 
make an apology, and hurriedly leave the house. 

“ How I reached home I do not know. I only 
know that when I arrived there I was weak and 
trembling, and had scarcely sufficient strength to 
reach my room and throw myself on the bed But 
no tears could I shod; I was wild with the excite¬ 
ment, and the thousand thoughts that were rush¬ 
ing madly through in.v brain. I do not remember 
much that happened lor the space of three weeks. 
Once in a while there would lie a few moments 
when my reason would return. Once or twice 
dm ing those periods I saw the kind features of a 
man leaning over me, gazing earnestly into my 
luce, and 1 alforwards found it was {‘he doctor. 
Once when my reason returned I found myself 
alone with him. I asked him why I was there 
and what I had said. He evaded my second ques- 

talk’ an( * mC ^ iat * wns s * c ‘k U7JL d must not 

‘“What have I been talking about?’ said I i 
again repeating the question. But his look imme¬ 
diately became very sad, and he placed his hand 
upon mv head and said, with a voice so full of 
pity, kindness and sympathy, ‘poor child:’ then 
there was a tear in his manly eye, and a flush of 
indignation on his noble brow. Then I knew that 


I had told my story, and that aU was known and 
I was again insensible. > 8001 


‘But time passed, and at last I began slowly to 
recover; and, one day, I had been sitting up and 
had hecomo weaned, and had laid down to wit 
and fell asleep. How long I had slept I do not 
know; hut when I awoke I heard voices in the 
next room; and there being but a thin partition 
I could easily hear what was said. I should 
have thought of listening had I not heard myom 
name mentioned, which immediately and irresish, 
bly attracted my attention. J rosista- 

“ They were talking about me and him that had 
been the author of the only few hours of sunshhm 
I had enjoyed since my mother’s death; but had 
so quickly turned my cup of happiness to gall 
Novel, wlnle I live, said my aunt with a 
hypocritical twang, shall she want for a home ’ 
God bless the poor orphan,’ said the doctor” ™nd 

cmotion P aiKl manly tonos were trembling with 

Soon after that I was able to go round wif£n 
one day, my aunt came to me and”told mc’l must 
leave the house. To say that I was surnri^d 
after what I liad heard her say to the doctor only 
half expresses my feelings. I begged, I pleaded 
with her, I entreated her to let me stav/bu all To 
no avail; and that night, with the cold wind blow¬ 
ing, I was sent shelterless from the house not 
knowing where I should turn even for the night 
,«° Mrs. Fields, for I had lost ail 
confidence, and was ashamed and afraid of tlie 
world. But the cold soou penetrated my poor 
weak body, and, although I had suffered muS 
when I arrived as far as here I felt much less pain’ 
but extremely weak and sleepy; and, lady J ha({ 
p 0t 1 f0 “, , f d K1 me > 1 should probably have 'died, 
at re?t ” ™ b CSS you ’ tts for me > 1 sha11 soou he 

And so it was. Day after day her cheeks grew 
thinner, the hectic spot deeper, and her eyes bnght- 
er. But the lines of sorrow wore slowly away, and 
the smile around her mouth grew sweeter, as a 
vision of a more beautiful home daily became 
more and more distinct to her view. Her kind- 
hearted nurse felt no regrets at having taken the 
wander in, although she was a stranger, and more 
branded by a cold, customary world. But she 
saw in the soft blue eye, the calm happy counte¬ 
nance, and the sweet smile, that she was* ripening 
tor heaven; and one morning, when the few nei<ri? 
hors that would deign to come in and inquire after 
the, fallen one, came in, Mrs. Halton went in with 
a noiseless, solemn tread, and turned down the 
snow-white sheet from the bed, ancl Violetta lay' 
there with her baby on her bosom, so calm and so 
holy you would have thought her asleep; but long 
would } t ou have waited for the awakening, for 
mother and babe had already awoke in heaven; 
yet so beautiful did they look iu death that it 
seemed as if the angel hand that had come to 
guide them home still lingered near the hallowed 
spot, and left tlie impress of their happiness on the 
features of the mouldering clay. 

A note was sent to Mrs. Wei don, informing her 
where Violetta was, and also of her death; that, 
as her natural guardian, she might oversee the 
proceedings, if she chose. But a short, cold and 
heartless answer was sent hack, informing them 
that as Violetta had left her home in secret, and 
in disgrace, and of her own free will, that it mat¬ 
tered not to her what had become of her after that; 
and she wished to have nothing to do in the mat¬ 
ter. 

When Mrs. Halton had read the note she opened 
her eyes in astonishment at the depth of heartless¬ 
ness and duplicity shown towards her sister’s 
( *hild> even in death. She then sent word to Mrs. 
Field, in order that she might again behold the 
child with whom she had spent so many happy 
hours, before she was laid iu the tomb. 

Often had Mrs. Halton plead with Violetta to al¬ 
low her to inform Mrs. Field before, but all in 
vain; it was his mother, and she would rather die. 
When Mrs. Field read the letter, pale as death she 
grew with astonishment, and the thousand other 
emotions that instantly filled her soul. Although 
she had hoard nothing of Violetta’s misfortune, yet, 
with a prophetic eye, she instantly saw through 
the whole. Her brow was flushed with shame, 
and she wrung her hands in hitter agony. 

“ Did my son do all this?” said she; then she 
buried her face in her hands, and no more could 
be heard, save now and then a bitter moan. 

By anil by a footstep was heard at the door; she 
started, for well she knew the tread. Then the 
door opened, and her son came in; just arrived in 
the city, returned from the business that hud 
taken him abroad. He started forward to greet 
liis mother, but stopped short for a moment, muro 
with surprise, on perceiving tlie depth of trouble 
that she was in. 

“ Mother,” said he at last, “ what is the mat¬ 
ter?” 

“ My son; him that I once thought so noble!” 
Slid be was perfectly unconscious of her moan¬ 
ing; for he had scarcely thought of Violetta while 
lie had been gone, and know not that his mother 
knew anything of the affair. 

“ Mother, speak,” said he, “ and tell me what is 
the matter.” 

“ Come with me,” said she, “ and I will show 
you; ’ and the expression of her face suddenly 
changed to one of firm resolve, and an authority 
which lie had never ventured to disobey. 

They were soon walking rapidly along the street-, 
following the directions given in the Tetter, until 
thej' came to tlie house where Mrs. Ilalton lived. 
She knocked at the door, which was opened by 
the lady herself, who, after discovering who she 
was, was much astonished at her singular manner, 
but nevertheless kindly welcomed her in. 

After introducing her son, who wouderinglv and 
almost mechanically followed her through the 
proceedings, she immediately asked to bo shown 
to the room where Violetta was. When shown 
the room she arose and bade her son follow her. 

I told you to follow mo and I would show you 
what was tlie matter witli me,” said she; and then 
sue slowly turned down the sheet that covered the 
(lead. i Edmund Field started; all color instantly 
lorsook Ins face, and he clung to a chair for sup¬ 
port. 

“ There,” Raid his mother, pointing to tho forms 
upon the bed, and looking him full in tho face; 

you have murdered her, as surely ns if vour 
hands were already dripping with her blood, and 
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your brow was already marked with tho deadly 
stain;" 

“ Stained with wlmt?" said ho wildly. “ Mur¬ 
der! I, Edmund Field, ti murderer J Thou his gaze 
became lixcd upon her countenance. 

" Oh," said lie," for one reproachful look; but 
that smile, so beautiful, even in death. It speaks 
of forgiveness! Forgiveness? there is a stain upon 
my brow. Let me. go; I am in tho presonce of an¬ 
gels; I cannot bear it; even tho babe upon her 
bosom haunts me with the guilty stain upon my 
brow. 

He said no more, but weak and exhaustless he 
sank, and was caught by those who stood around, 
and borne from the room. When he awoke he 
found himself in his own room, having been re¬ 
moved there in a state of unconsciousness, that the 
excited state of his mind might the sooner be 
calmed. 

“ Where am I?" said he; "was it a dream? She 
is not dead! Tell me, docs she not live? that I may 
repair the injury. Oh, why was I carried again 
into her angel-presence ?” | 

" It was to awaken remorse," said his mother; 

“ that I might see if there was one spark of hu¬ 
manity left in my sou." 

Weeks passed away, and still Edmund Field 
wandered around, half bereft of reason; so sudden 
had the scene been forced upon him, and so unex¬ 
pected had the words of his mother been burned 
in his soul. When she said " his brow was 
marked with the guilty stain,” the words had been 
stamped there, and from that moment he ever 
seemed to think that ii was so. 

" Wash it away!” he would say, in a paroxism 
of agony; " will it always be there? Must I wear 
it to all eternity?" And at another time he would 
wander to the churchyard, and, kneeling over 
Violetta’s grave, would plead all night with Heav¬ 
en. Hut months still wore away, and remorse had 
made him a skeleton. His sleep was short, and 
disturbed by troubled dreams. 


" Edmund!" 

There was no answer. 
"Edmund!" 

Still no answer. 

Then she sank on tho 


Then said I to myself, ‘ If you were the wife of the 
fellah, you never could have cleaned an inkhorn 
like that; you must be tho wife of the katib/ " 
"Good!” said I, bowing in token of assent, 
bed, and her silver- i " So mueli for the woman. And how about the 
erowned head fell across his cold breast; and ! money." 

when they came to part them only tho bodies re-; "The money was quite another business," re¬ 
mained, for the mother and son had gone together. plied the Xagib, smiling with a self-satisfied cx- 


to the spiiit land. 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
A YOKE. 



Chapter IV. 

S UMMER again came. It was just one year from 
the day that Violetta and her babe was laid in 
fhc grave. Edmund Field was as weak as a child. 
He had been unusually depressed through the 
day, and early in the evening retired to rest. 

Two or three hours passed away and Mrs. Field 
prepared to retire, but first stepped in to sec her 
son, as he had been unusually calm since lie re¬ 
tired. She found him sleeping as calm and peace¬ 
ful as a child. A faint smile was on his lips, 
which spoke of rest and happiness. She laid her 
hand gently on his head, but his sleep was sound, 
very sound, and it failed to disturb him in the 
least; not a muscle of his face was changed. She 


And n tiny white hand, that the rosy air fanned, 
Passing rare, like a pearl, lay In mine; 

As her heat t spake 1 he \ ow that uiy spirit haunts now, 
“ Evermore, evermore 1 am fliine! ” 

Then her soul-Iiglifed eyes, that a Peri might prize, 

1 Looking thrillingly down into mine, 

In mute eloquence sweet, this dear vow did repeat, 
Evermore, evermore I am thine! ” 

And the sun long did stay, with ringlets to play, 
Which, iris-like, circled her head, 

On this midsummer noon,whilst the meadow’s perfume 
Floating upward, with heaven was wed. 

On this midwinter night, in the moon’s ghastly light, 
Sit 1 near a sepulchre new; 

But I sit all alone, lor heart's dove has flowro 
From my breast to the desoJate yew. 

And the w’eird winds do sigh in Die sere branches high, 
And re-echo my spirit dirge, 

With the voice of the roar, on the iron-bound shore, 

Of the pitiJess ocean surge. 

In my vision-lit sleep, so like death, calm and deep, 

The lips of my lost one meet mine; 

And a sad weary wail murmurs soli on the gale, 

“ Evermore, evermore I am thine! ” 

I. V. Greens. 


pression, as he Jeered at me with a look full of art¬ 
fulness and craft. " You must have remarked how 
buttery the butter merchant was, and how greasy 
his hands w’ero in particular. Well, I put Die 
money into a vessel of hot waiter, and upon ex* 
couid not find that 
come to the surface, 
money belongs to the 
fruiterer, and not to the butter merchant; for, 
had it belonged to the latter, it must have been 
greasy, and the grease would have shown ou the 
surface of the water/" 

At this I bowed very low, and said— 

"In good faith, I doubt whether the great Kin, 
Solomon himself could have rendered a decision 
with moresagaritv and wisdom.” 
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CLit 10PS CASE. 

the English Courr of Divorce the case of Rush 
Rush came before Sir G. Cresswell. The pe¬ 
titioner, tho wife of a tailor at Chichester, and 
afterwards at Brighton, sought a judicial separa¬ 
tion on the ground of cruelty. The parlies were 
married on the /5th of April,” J878, the petitioner 
being then a widow with five children; and the 
respondent a widower with four. The petitioner 


Original. 

TO LIZZIE T*****»*. 

B RIGHT shines the moonlight all around, 
Bright shines the moonlight far and near; 
Fair is the night, but every' sound 
Serves to remind me thoVrt not here. 

Gone are the days when, wandering, we 
Stood by Die brooklet’s rippling flow; 

Gone are the days when, fuii of glee, 

We rambled ou the mountain’s brow. 

O! by-gone days! ye came and went 
Like visions in the midnight dream; 

O! by-gone hours! so quickly spent 
In ennoing o’er some well-known theme. 

The theme itself has not grown old. 

The mystic spell comes ’round me now; 

Be still, my heart! grow not so cold; 

I am alone, lor where art thou ? 

Bright shines the moon, visions’ rest 
Come to me in my cottage home; 

Calm is the night, and 1 um blest 
In musing 011 the days to come. 

Day s w hen my heart muy hound again, 
l'or its Joimer beut is quite forgot; 

Day 8 when I hear Die sound again, 

Of those loved words, “Forget, me not.” 

Mrs. Julia Louise Wheeler, 


THE BOATMAN\S DAUGHTER. 

T IIE following remarkable story has all the in¬ 
terest of a romance; yet it is true, and the par¬ 
ties are still living: 

It was in the memorable year of 1814, when tho 
allied armies wore concentrated about Paris. A 
. — 1 . * , 1 . . * . . . 1 young lieutenant of dragoons was engaged with 

sfatal that she had an annuity, mid Dial | three or four Hungarians, who, after having re¬ 

stocked her bus mud s shop lor him. About three VC( i several smart strokes from his sabre, mmi- 


THE JUSTICE OF THE NAG IB. 

T IIE first of two cases was one between a katib 
and a fellah —that is, a writer ami a peasant— 
the wife of the latter having Ken taken away from 
him by tho former, who maintained that lie had a 
claim upon her. 

The woman declined to acknowledge either the 
one or the other 6f them as her husband, or, rather, 
she acknowledged them both—a view of the case 
which rendered it decidedly embarrassing. 

Having heard both sides, and reflected a mo¬ 
ment, the Xagib said, addressing the claimants, 

" Leave this woman here, and return in half an 
hour;" 011 which the k atib and J'ellah made their 
quickly noticed the change, for many a time had ( salutations and retired. 

she awakened him from his troubled dreums by j The second case was one between a jekai and a 
the same simple act. 1 zibdai, or, in other words, a fruiterer and a butter 

“ God bless Him," said she, while an expression I merchant—the latter very much besmeared with 
of pleasure rested 011 her pale and care-worn face; 1 butter; the former dean. 

" he has at last one hour of rest." After watching j The fruiterer said:—"I had been to buy some 
him anxiously’ for some time she left him anil re-. butter from this man, and drew out my purse, full 
tired to rest. 1 of money, to pay for the butter he had put in my 

Early in the morning she awoke, arose and lyoulla, when, tempted by the sight of the coins, he 
dressed herself and went into his room. lie was seized me by the wrist. I cried ‘ thief!’ but lie 
awake, but she instantly noticed that a change had would not let me go; and thus have we come be¬ 
taken place in his mind. He turned his pale thin tore you—I squeezing my money in my hand, and 
face to lier, but it was now beaming with a quiet lie gsasping my wrist with his. And now, by Mo- 
happincss. hammed, our great prophet, I swear that this man 

" Mother," said he, " the guilty stain is washed j lies in saving that I have stolen his money, fur that 


from my brow, and at last I am forgiven." 

" Tell”me,” said she, " what do you mean?" and 
he continued— 


money is truly mine." 

The butter merchant said:—"This man came to 
buy’ a youila of butter from me, and when I had 


" Last night, when I retired, I thought if I could , tilled it~ he said, ‘ Hast thou change of an ubu-mutU- 
have had but one word from Violetia before she fa (Spanish piaster?’) I sear* lied my pocket, from 
died, just to have told me I was forgiven, it would , which I drew out niy hand full of money, which I 
have saved me hours of misery; but that could 1 placed upon the sill’ of my shop, from which lie 
not be; but how long and earnestly I plead with ; snatched it, and was going off with my butter and 
Heaven for peace, I eamiot tell. But at last I went my money, when I seized him by the wrist, and 
to sleep; by and by a strain of the sweetest music cried, ‘thief!’ but, in spite of my cries, he refused 
was wafted to my cars that ever I had heard. 1 to return my property to me, and [ have brought 
Nearer and nearer it came, aud as it approached I him hither, in order that you may judge between 
was completely entranced with its melody. 

" Then I looked around to see where I was, and 
from whence came the sounds. Then I found that 
everything was changed; I was living—breathing, 
still I was so light it seemed as if I coukl have 
floated like a leather; the very atmosphere around 
me seemed fraught with a calm, quiet, almost 

mysterious happiness, as if an unseen agency gov-. . 

erued it. j hour, on which the lruiterer, who hud all along 

“ Then I looked again, and I saw something ap-! kept his hold oft he money, deposited it in a wooden 
proachiug. As it grew nearer I saw it was a coin-1 bowl, brought by one of the guard; and both coin* 


us. And now, by Mohammed, our great prophet, 
I swear that this mail lies in saying that I have 
stolen his money, for that money is truly mine.” 

The Nngib caused the complainants to repent 
tlieir charges twice, but neither of them varied 
from his first statement. Then he said, after a 
moment's reflection:— 

Leave this money here, and return in half an 


weeks after the marriage he said lie wished to get 
ri<l of her, and he threatened her with Ids clenched 
list. In the following November he kicked her 
down stairs and slapped her face because he dis¬ 
approved of her going to London to see her daugh¬ 
ter who had just been confined. He was in the 
lmbit of usiug foul language to lier, and he told 
her that he would onty give her to the next Lent 
to live. lu order to annoy her, lie used sometimes 
to refuse to cat anything but dry bread, and to 
read portions of Scripture to her. 

The respondent denied that he had ever kicked 
his wife; but one day when she had been a long 
time up stairs neglecting her domestic duties, lie 
went up to her and said,—"Jane, you’d better 
walk down stairs, or you may, perhaps, be kicked 
down." She went down stairs more quickly than 
usual; and when she reached the bottom respond¬ 
ent did slightly slap her face. Did once take up a 
carving-knife mid say he would be recompensed, 
bur he only said that in jocular manner, intending 
merely to frighten her. Objected to her constantly I 
walking out with her son-in-law—not that there 
was any harm in it, but when a woman was mar¬ 
ried to a husband was she bound to honor and 
obey him, or was she to please herself? If the 
latter, what would the habitations of mankind be¬ 
come ? Was very fond of Scriptures. Ilad read 
to her the 17th' chapter of Revelations, which 
treated of the mystical Babylon, the mother ot 
harlots and the abominations of the earth. (A 
laugh.) Did that because lie did not quite look 
upon her as a prudent woman. Had every reason 
to believe that she was a curse, and not a blessing 
to mail. The torment lie had received from her 
would pass belief. (Laughter.) She had been 
nothing but a treacherous hypocrite, who had 
sought to overthrow him and get him into her 
snare. By her snare he meant a trap. By n trap 
lie meant a drag-net. By a drag-net he meant a 
cage; and her object was to put a yoke of bondage 
round his neck—which 110 man could endure. 
(Laughter.) Had been compelled to have the wo¬ 
man.' Told lier so the morning of the wedding, 
before her daughters; and reminded her that she 
still had time to draw back. Had once come up 



she carried a babe. , ment he returned with them, and went back calm- 

“ Oh, how radiantly beautiful was my Violetta, | ly to his scat. The parties interested were all 
my spirit-bride. Then she placed her hands in my present, and the katib and fellah were called up. 
own, and with her own sweet lips kissed away the “ Here,” said the Nngib, addressing Die katib, 
stain from my brow, aud told me to be happy; " take thy wife and lead her away, for slic is thine 
that she would watch me on earth, and wait lor me truly.” 

in heaven. Oh, how the touch of the lips of an | Then, turning to his guards, and pointing to the 
angel thrilled through my frame; but it awoke me M’ellah, lie said— 

from my dream, and on looking around Violetta ! “ Give this man fifty blows of a courbash on the 

ami mv babe was gone; but the pardon and peace soles of his feet.” 

have remained; and now, though it be years in The katib walked off with his wife, and the 
coining, I have only to await the summons,’to meet ' guards gave the fellali fifty blows of a courbash ou 
111 v angel-bride in the spirit hind!” . tin* souls of his feet. 

‘“My God, I thank thee,” said his mother; I Next came the fruiterer and the butter iner- 
" once again he is my noble boy.” chant, in their turn. 

From that day Edmund recovered, and slowly j " Here,” said the Xagib to the fruiterer, " here 
regained his wonted health and strength. But ail is thy money; veriilv didst ihou take it from thine 
his dealings in after life was marked with upright- own purse, and never i.id it belong to him by whom 
ness and nobility. ; thou art accused.” 

Years passed away, and his dark locks became 1 Then, turning to his guards, and pointing to Die 
tinged with silver, when one day he was taken sick butter merchant, he said 

of .1 lever. L\crything was done lor him that was “Give this man tif Jy blows of a courbash on the 
in the power of mortal, but all to no avail, Da* soles of Ids feet.” 

summons came. i The lruiterer walked oil'with his money,and the 

“ Tell them to bury me by the side of Violetta,” 1 guards gave the butter merchant fitly blows of a 

said he to his mother. : courbash on the soles of his feet. 

A few horns after his face suddenly became ra- ■ When the court had risen, I asked the Xagib 

diant with jM’. "Hark!” said he, “they are how he ascertained that the woman was the wife 
coining; I hear their music. Nearer, nearer; oh, . of the katib, and the money the property of the 
how beautiful! Yes, Tis they; and there, the most fruiterer. 

beautiful of the brilliant throng is Violetta, and 1 " Nothing more simple,” replied lie. "You saw 

my own noble son. They wclconu me I Mine nt J how I went into the I'ouiih story w itli the woman 
lust, mine now, forever!” , and the money. Well, when we arrived there 1 

During this scene Mrs. Field had been gazing, ordered her suddenly to clean my inkhorn, when, 
statue-like uud motionless, oil her son. When he ; like one accustomed to that work, she at once took 
had pronounced the Iasi wo;ds site laid one with- 1 it, drew out the cotton from it, washen it properly, 
ered lumd upon his head and called his name. | replaced it ou the stand, and tilled it with ires it ink. 


behind lier as she was walking in the street, and 
once given her a poke on the shoulder with his 
stick. There was a groom riding past, and re¬ 
spondent told him that the woman was his wife. 
The man said, " If you have a worse wife than I 
have, God bless you." (Laughter.) Was one day 
and a night in Lewes jail. That was because he 
was n stranger in Brighton, and could not find 
sureties; bur the next day three persons offered to 
be bound for him. Had since been living alone. 
Wanted no more wives; should rejoice to gel rid 
of this one. 

Sir C. Cresswell said the case required a great 
deal of consideration, for it very nearly approach¬ 
ed the line which divided those cases in which he 
ought to interfere from those, he ought not. Peo¬ 
ple might make one another as miserable as they 
liked; but the Court must be sat is tied that there 
was danger of actual violence before it could de¬ 
cree a judicial separation. 


LAUIim HAL. 

O N tho desert's dim horizon, 
i’mp.od in the glowing maze; 

Palmy groves, and lakes, and mountains 
Beckon from the trackless maze: 

But the wanderer, worn and weary, 
Spurring to a peaceful shade, 

From his longing gaze receding, 

Sees the pictured promise lade. 

Thus the lairv-realm of Poesy. 

Glades me With a vision b light, 

Imres mo ever hoping, onwurd 
To a haven of delight; 

Thus its glamour, shining, paling, 
Dreaniv mirage of the soul, 

Leaves me plodding on life’s highway, 
Nearing not the envied goal. 

What avails the green oasis, 

To Die pilgrim's bleeding feet. 

What a cool refreshing fountain. 
Leaping then* his lips to meet, 

When the wind's lcleiillcss liny. 

Still pursuing winged with death, 
Walts athvvurt his onward pathway 
The dread Simoon's prison breath ? 

Thus upon mv soul’s aspiring, 

Comes the desolating blast. 

01 a giiel'beyond eonsolemeiit, 

With a memory of the l ast; 

Thus, my hem t-w omuls vainly healing, 
Open to its subtile air, 

Ami mv eager thirst is baffled 
Bv Die lever of despair! 


.A word and a stone once launched can¬ 
not be recalled. 


ceived several smart strokes front his sabre, man¬ 
aged to send a ball into his shoulder, to pierce his 
chest with a thrust from a lance, and to leave him 
for dead ou the bank of the river. 

On the opposite side of* tho stream a boatman 
and his daughter had been watching the unequal 
fight with tears of desperation. But what could 
an old, unarmed man do, or a pretty child of six¬ 
teen? However, the soldier—for such the boatman 
was—had no sooner seen the officer fall from his 
horse than he and his daughter rowed most vigor¬ 
ously for the other side. 

Then, when they had deposited tho wounded 
man in their boat, these worthy people crossed tho 
river again, but with faint hopes of reaching the 
military hospital in time. 

" You have been hardly’ treated, my boy," said 
the old guardsman to hint; " but here am I, who 
have gone further still, anil come home." 

Tho silent and fixed attitudo of Lieutenant 

S-, showed the extreme agony of his pains, 

and the hardy boatman soon discovered that Die 
| blood which was gathering uhout the wound on his 
left side would shortly terminate his existence. He 
turned to his youthf ul daughter: 

" Mary," he said, " you have heard me tell of 
my brother; he died of just such another wound 
as this here. Well, now, had there been only 
somebody by to suck the hurt, his life would have 
been saved." 

The boatman then landed, and went to look for 
two or three more soldiers to help him to carry the 
officer, leaving Jiis daughter in charge of him. 
The girl looked at the sufferer for a moment or 
two. What was her emotion when she heard him 
sigh so deeply; not that he was resigning life in 
the first flower of his age, but that he should die 
without a mother’s kiss. 

"My mother! my dear mother!" said he; "I 
die without—" 

Her woman’s heart told lier what he would have 
said. Her bosom heaved with sympathy, aud her 
eyes ran over. 


Then she remembered what her father said; she 
thought how her uncle’s life might have been 


saved. In an instant, quicker than thought, she 
tom open the officer’s coat, nnd the generous girl 
recalled him to life with her lips. 

Amid this holy occupation the sound of foot¬ 
steps was heard, aud the blushing heroine fled to 
the other end of the boat. Judge of her father’s 
surprise, as he came up with two soldiers, when 

he saw Lieutenant S-, whom lie expected to 

find dead, open his eyes and ask for his deliverer. 

The boatman looked at bis child and saw it all. 
The poor girl came to him with her head bent 
down. She was about to excuse herself, when her 
father, embracing her with enthusiasm, raised her 
spirits, and the ollieer thanked her iu these pro¬ 
phetic words— 

" You have saved my life; it belongs to you." 

After this she tended him and became liis 
nurse; nothing would he taken but from her 
hand. No wonder that with such a nurse he at 
length recovered. Mary was as pretty as she was 
good. 

Meanwhile Master Cupid, who is very busy in 
such cases, gave him another wound; and there 
was only one way to cure it, so very deep it was. 
The boatman’s daughter became Madame 8 —-. 

Her husband is now, not a simple lieutenant, but 
ft lieutenant- general, and the boatman’s daughter 
is as elegant and graceful a lady as any that yon 
sec at court. 


.Love and Suicide in York.—A case 

of suicide which has created a painful sensation 
in York, occurred early the other morning. From 
what we have heard respecting it, it appears that 
a young lady, only eighteen years old, named 
Low (her, and possessing front XIgut) 10 XloOO, had 
been sent from Coxwcll to live with her grandmo¬ 
ther, Mrs. Wray, at lloworth, near the above city, 
in consequence of some one paying his addresses 
to her who was not probably acceptable to the 
family. This laid preyed upon her mind and led 
lier to commit a determined act of siiiride. (Mi Sun¬ 
day she inllieted a wound on her tlnoai with a pen¬ 
knife, but it not having the desired effect, site rose 
early 011 the following morning, ami, without Die 
knowledge of the oilier inmates, left the house, 
having on only a portion of her clothing. When 
she was missed, a search was made for her, and a 
small portion of her clothing was found upon the 
banks of the river Foss, near to Monkbridge, and 
about a mile from her grandmother's. This natu¬ 
rally gave rise to Die suppo>ition that she had 
drowned herself, and the siippuMnon was continu¬ 
ed alter drags had been iGed for sometime, by the 
body of the imfot tuuate girl being taken out of the 
water. 
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STARS. 

G OLDN stare of heaven smiling 
In the silent, midnight skies, 

Softer stars of azure guzing 
On the earth like angel’s eyes. 

Oft mv soul to you asocndoth 
To those realms of light above, 

While within my bosom blencleth 
Feelings of both awe and love. 

0! ye stars for ever shining, 

Ever gazing on the earth, 

Ever gazing on our sadness, 

Ever gazing on our mirth, 

Oft I watch and wait your coming 
As I’d wait for absent friends, 

For the softness of your presence 
Many a blissful moment leuds. 

Are there hearts like mine, all lonely, 
Dwelling with the stars of night? 

Arc there mortals with ye dwelling 
In blue realms of sweet delight? 

Wqisper, whisper, stars of sadness, 

Whisper, whisper, stare of love; 

Whisper to me all the secrets 
Of your home of joy above I 

Whisper, whisper not of sadness, 

Whisper with the eveniug’s breath, 
Whisper endless joy and pleasure. 

Wmsper not of woe and death. 

Ah! your evc6 of blue seem weeping, 

No, twas but the tears in mine! 

Now I see, with hopelul leelings, 

That ye grandly, softly shine. 

Shining down on me, and telling, 

’Mid misfortune to be true, 

Till with you on high l ? m dwelling, 
Dwelling proudly, stars, with you. 

James W. McDermott. 

Original. 

THE TWO FLIRTS. 

BY QEO. W. LE CATO. 


___ _ __ 77„ - ntH dictions in Ills character. The skull, llko that of 

eato.lv think 

the unhappiness ho had hrought upon others it is In good hands. Wo need only re- f^n half a century older than the poet. In 

through his false notion P l ^ u ^ CTnblinffly ap . ferto a few instances to show how wor!d may C 1 !" esp( . c ts, there .was nothing remarkable—ex- 
Summonmg up Ins cou 1 a^ , ...” atten- find in a single character an enigma that can o evidence of long-continued irritation, such 

proached the subject which haclen„, g not so lve, and how the wise may err in judging P' rapidly exhausted the powers of life, 

tion for the last lew months buMdm^t ev£ not so „ c apprec iatcd until they are seen of &, bra i„ which heightened and 

£*!?*£“ d ^irj V^rTffTe sS to the clear light of a more ^tensive knowledge. It was tms ^ mauy of the 


tioa for the last few months; 


meneed to unfold his heart s story, when the same At a time wn when it was very imper- 

change in the subject of conversation made was stoU ini m ftnd ^ 1|0n none but Gall and 
and he was no nearer than before, disgusted its advocates, the celebrated critic 

with everything he saw and heard, ^ rushed fiom Spuiriwim' ^ lolar Richard Porson, died of apo- 
the room and walked slowly and sadly down the andi classic been Professor of Greek 

shaded street which Jed to Ins own homo. ?I C t'ho*University at Cambridge. England; was dis- 

Bv this time his mind was bordermg upon dis Gmwi Seat acuteness and solidity of judg* 

traction. To go boldly up and tell her the story of tmgmsh jp . an( j a stupendous mem- 

hto heart's affections/ he thought, would ensure him an 

him a hliuitrefusal il: notrac^iyo^iUmgi-p y, J* H > f nnivewal admiration; and his head, 


influence which her charms iiavc mrown »rui uu ^ t0 thc consolation of 

me, and I must tamely submit while she leads me too bis ^ ku u wa s found to be thicker 

Ca CVhoSghUImt his actions had caused such toan that ofaoyn*^ 

feelings came up to his mind to add tt "“Xtlitok nUcable and DrJGa I was consulted. The founder 

as he had caused others-tho victims of his idle one^nd^o kno d w|cd?e coul[1 bc got into 

folly to suffer. f , snck a cranium as that 1 cannot, indeed, compre- 

Sometimes he would form rcsolutmns to forget ^ x caT i well understand that, having once 

her, if possible, m the duties of his profession, but ^ would never be able to yet out again. 

books which before he had loved to study were claimed that the temple in 

now thrown aside as soon as picked up; be nau thc goUl dwclt could CX crt an influence over 

no taste for anything except to think of bis soi- D0WCra of the soul itself, was then new, and 

mw nnrl tn devise ohms for its alleviation. Mad- ™ powcis or tiic i uui it , nniTl h,W.d 


a P ace where he was constantly the afel greatest pupil Spurz- 

realization, of events which he could not alter. ^ cai !®. y ou tlic i, a ttle. Dr. Gall died at Pa- 

• ‘ • • *•’* '*;■ “‘i fl Hii T?Vnnir ris. in 1828. It was thought proper that the man 

Three years had rolled away, and still Fiank r, examined so many heads should have 

T.iviiurston lingered abroad. Tidings came to his . _ a ♦!»« n,..itAm;ctc 


M ATTIE WESTON was unqucstionamy xne menus rrom min wuk-.ii uiwuxw were astonished to fiud a cranium thicker than ^ 11 

belle of the little village of L——. The young denng from place to place, never mp tlb Thitmind" bad ever been since thc death of Porsons—at least called fo 

luuies had already acknowledged her superior lie from home, and friend*, and twice as thick as anv other they could find —and ceived 1 

charms, and since this was the case, no one at- which promised m the beginning to J;b^ d ^ . the channels worn by thc arteries within were complan 

tempted to gainsay thc fact. halo of glory around his youthful b/ov^ no i than ever before seen. The soul had made by popul 

And well she deserved the title Slio was a activeslaywidi her mighty a happy escape from a massive prison, where it uraiuous 
young lady of superior talent, of well-trained mor- object. His frame, so healtl y awl ' porous, now PI ^ d ] h t without and pliys- given in 
als, and of a good education. Add to this the wasting away from disease, looked bkc a shartoiv disuse with in. . 0l ‘° - v 

wealth of her parent and her venus-like beauty, of wliat it once was. I niequr ej ^ lrul im- We find many examples among illustrious men, jj 1 ^ b 

and you will have a general idea ot our charming the remembrance of lm> jouthliil follits. had un a , r „' s anf i countries of intense aetiviry form of 

heroine! Human nature, however free from fault paired the noble .structure and all that once looked m tre, and 

it may sometimes appear, must have its blemishes noble had now put on the robes winch soirow , ’ J bon03 0 f t | )C ] K . a( i an( j other s,lu canl 

and imperl'eetious, and we must naturally turn to makes her victims wear as a mark o. a sad d.s- ^m.liaritte '* 0^1 XlmeS?, A^h- other la, 

see where that imperfection exists in the young tinetion Lishup of Toledo, and Prime Minister of Spain, aches o 

She hud been reared in luxury, having her wishes wore away. Slowly enough to one, who had wejit 1 . b Moors to the Catholic religion strangel 

gratified as soon as expressed, and her idle whims throughout three long years and looked for his la, slioreoP do. 

Dome with by a kind aunt, who had encountered return. She, like h rank, had paled beneath the rain in tl ie Seven 

the task of training her. Consequently it is not to same malady. She had visited famous piaces of ‘ >^ rcmcd ’ y would remove P The war- strain, e 

he wondered at that she grew up, in a measure, a resort, to catch again the roseate hue ol health lor Head, mintn no » lommc . i nc > ai ’ 

^ed aud pctted ddwfand, iter haying dev’el- her cheek and the lire of vigor for her eye Now nor — ^^ tTn ‘‘ to- 

oped into womanhood, have carried thither a few returned, she calmly waited for death to claim its described as « gaunt <rrace- some sp 

marks of Ifr a . corresfe 

a Thcrekerned to lie a natural pre-disposition in Once more they are seated together; not in the c«l him to a walking anatomy, though his carriage saj &. 
Mattie’s nature to trifle with those whom her su- stiff attitude they were in when they last sat there, was erect, his forehead unwimkled, his fuituies “ I rc 
nerior attractions brought before her notice—a Locked in the embrace of affection’s strength, they sharp and tlun, his eyes small, dark and deepset, opC r a , j 


r QEO. w. LE CATO. Livingston lingered abroad. Tidings came to his 

STON was unquestionably the friends from him which assured them he was wan- 
ittle village of L--. The young deriiig from place to place, never satisfied, an ex- 


luuies had already acknowledged her superior ilc from home, and friends, and fame. That mind, t : as t j dck as anv otl; 

chunns and since this was the ease, no one at- which promised to the beginning to died such a Vnd s worT by 

tempied to gainsay thc fact. halo of glory around his youthful brow, now m- '^“"Xn e ve?befme s 

An, i wnlfshe deserved the title. She was a active lay with her mighty powcrs_ chained to one tuan ever uoi 01 e 


his own examined also. Again the anatomists 
were astonished to fiud a cranium thicker than 
had ever been since the death of Porsons—at least 


EMMA DEAN. 

W HERE the rays of golden sunlight 
Glimmer o’er the Joyous sea. 

Near my happy home of childhood 
Emma oft lias strayed with me. 

Where the dusky shades of twilight 
Deepen o’er the sighing sea. 

Sleeps in death the gentle Emma. 

Nevermore to stray with me. 

Nevermore, ah! nevermore, 

When the summer blades are green, 

May I wonder by the shore 
With the gentle Emma Dean. 

Bright her eyes were ever beaming 
Like the sunlight from her soul, 

While a witchery of dreaming 
Through her drooping lashes stole; 

But those eyes are closed forever, 

Joyless, soulless, sightless still; 

Every heart with wild adoring, 

Nevermore, alas! to fill. 

Nevermore, etc. 

How I loved her, fondly loved her, 

In those happy days of yore, 

When her cheek my own was pressing, 

And my cup of bliss ran o’er; 

Cold and pale those cheeks, so lovely, 
Mouldering by the solemn shore, 

And the soul that woke her beauty 
Now shall wake it nevermore. 

Nevermore, etc. 

Norman W. Bingham. 


OPERA-GOERS. 

A HINT was given some days ago that the pub¬ 
lic needed gentle admonition. This hint was 


called forth by the numerous notes which are re- 


That mind, had evcr iecn- m ™ thev eould fHK - aml ceived from individuals of that exacting body, 

ssvr ■rs.,.rpS!,: , iLTS Sr/srr;?"”'■“ “ 

ike a shadow had long struggled with storms without and pl.ys- %Xvoung htoy complains because the men are 

3ES^«=:aS formofsmoto 

ddeh'sorrmv “tndZhcr she eanuottem- U, and sile know^a^eaf’mauj 

of a sad dis- 'f.'X, * ?f.Iiarit Ou^Sil XhiiSS. Arch- other ladies have been visited with dreadful headf- 
would bc at bishop !/Toledo, and Prime Minister of Spain, aches on this account. SI | C .mavbe 
)w?v the rime while toiling incessantly for the reform of the mg jest, saying that though 
vhoVul went Spanish Government under Ferdinand and Isabel- nien of sense, >et thur sense of smcU must he 
us- in fonvertimr the Moors to the Catholic reliirion. strangely defective, or they couldn t live as they 


suit Ol annul uva il, wun muu hiur- limn u nv- .— V ~ . ' . . . 

ing skeleton.” He is described as “gaunt, grace- some sprightly air tickles then* car. Gneof these 
less and unprepossessing; his austerities had reduc- correspondents is clearly a frenchman, ana He 


not to be spoken of in palliation of her after life, always evaded my declarari 
certainly had an effect upon our Mattie’s conduct “ No, Frank; I thought y 
which was deplorable. Some young ladies, though trifle with me, and I wished 


Mattie’s nature to trifle with those whom her su- stiff attitude they were in when they last sat there, was erect, his forehead unwrinlded, his features «j recently spend one evening entire at the 
perior attractions brought before her notice—a Locked in the embrace of affection’s strength, they sharp and tlun, his eyes small, dark and deepstt, opcra> aiK i j have hear not one air. Why this? 

natural result arising from the fact that she had are trying in vain to live over again, and in this an( / the general expression ol his countenance rc- Because that so soon as the orchestra commence, 

been too often complimented upon the charms she manner, those days of grief which have marked pulsive and severe. Such was thc appearance ot j bcar aro und me everywhere, one foot, two foots, 
really did possess. The circumstances under them more than many years could have done. the tall and ghostly leader' who stormed the Moor- two foots and one stick, thump, thump, thump on 

which she had been brought up, though they ought “And you were not trifling with me when you ish fortress ol Gran m Africa, and put the gam- the planelier. I detect one stupid bearing thus; I 

not to be spoken of in palliation of her afterlife, always evaded my declaration?” son to the sword. lien tortured by neuralgic look at him as if annihilation would follow itself 

certainly had an effect upon our Mattie’s conduct “No, Frank; I thought you were attempting to headache lie rilled bpam by the force ot his iron f rom m y glance. But there is no effect. Then I 
which was deplorable. Some voung ladies, though trifle with me, and I wished to avoid it.” and, when asked bv what authority he ruled, speak; I cry to him , 4 Is it that you have cold in 

similarly reared, do not suffer from such effects, “And our reckless folly brought on all this! nay, 1[^* o^y pomteil to Ins loaded cannon. Aimenes vom . f GO t r He look at me with strange sur- 
owing, no doubt, to the difference of disposition m i<rht have ended our existence, and neither would ( *ed m L)J 7, and h is head was carefully examined pr i S ement, and the others they laugh; and the 
and tbeling. have known the other returnwl the affection.” iort / J^rsofterwanL It was kmnd so compact thump ( . 0 minuc(l itscif. Then I go to another part 

She had not long completed her education before “ Yes, Frank, it lias taught me a lesson, from a pd solid that every vestage of the sutures was j n the theatrc; but there a man thump not only 
half of the marriageable young meu of the village sa d experience; and I trust that we may never ever, but lie wag his head additional, 

coldriesfr^^ our heat,s8Ufh totribZl fliIt appoor, that the libretto business annoys 

make tl.e sUgbtest“impression upon her feelings. th *»\ ho > mollrlK ,\ over thc sorrow which ^^^J'he 2 KS^m i!^ trouble IS^K-K^ntog 

th^of 1 ttlSSiS 8UiCt C ° nf0rmity t0 twelve small 1 ciri’ular perforations tog the ',L o°/,ho piece they are to hear a,id then, 

at a modern imiyemiiy, and was gaining a lofty --I-- were fo^ ISi'^atnunK 


ache was seen; twelve small circular perforations 
were found through the skull, “ through which the 


ing the plot of the piece they are to hear, and then, 
at night, they give themselves up to what enjoy- 


reputation by his talent as an orator. He had 
chosen the profession which his father had chosen 
before him, and promised to outstrip him in the 
pursuit of professional eminence. Be this as it TJT7HE1 
may, it is certain that he had gained, during a VV On 
limited period, a crowd of admirers, composed While b 
mostly of the young ladies of the village who were Thcnoi 
trying to excel in capturing his heart. Wlier 

His personal appearance was well calculated to ’Mid FI 
win admiration, and his polished manners, togetli- Mary, 

cr with his cultivated mind, added the finishing 
touch. But, like our heroine, he must have his T a a i 
faults; and, strange to say, faults of the same 
stamp. Like her lie had been ruined, the petted Tlie s 
child of an admiring household, in luxury and o! how 
ease. Like lier he had boon complimented too Amid 

much upon his beauty and qualifications, and, like And se< 
her, promised to bo a “ deceiver.” To 1)1 

With two such characters in a small village, as Who 0] 
Frank Livingston and Mattie Weston, much harm May 
must naturally accrue; both being well calculated So 1 ’ll 
to gain affection, and grievously well calculated to Cupn 

trine with it, they were king and queen of any While 

sociable party or picnic which tlie good people Whe 

brought about; and though they had never met, Han 

each had been worldng a sad havoc among the * 

tender hearts of unsuspecting males and females. _ 

Mattie had grown up since Frank was at school, _ K . 

and indeed he had not lived in the village except 
the three years before this period. Consequently rpHE na 
they had never become acquainted with each oth- JL the bc 
er, and had never tried then.’ powers the one upon which un 
thc other. and the e: 

Mr. Weston, Mattie’s father, having some legal during its 
matters to attend to, called upon Frank for advice, tenement 


Original. 

MARY, HANNAH AND I. 

W HERE Indian Creek’s blue waters run, 

One balmy day in spring. 

While bosking'in the noonday sun, 

The birds did sweetly sing; 

Then on those banks, so green and fair, 

Where gentle zephyrs sigh, 

’Mid Flora’s gems were gleaners there, 

Mary. Hannah and 1. 

There bloomed the sweet forget-me-not, 

And lily of saffron hue; 

And near by, on a verdant.spot, 

The Scotland blue-bells grew. 

O! how I long again to stand 
Amid such flowery gems, 

And sec stretched forth that pretty hand 
To break their tender stems. 

Who on beauty looks with longing eye, 

May feel a rising flame, 

So I’ll not tell the reason wuy 
Cupid’s arrows to me came. 

While on tlie bank of Indian Creek, 

Where forest trees grow liigh, 

’Mid Flora’s gems were gleaners three, 

Mary, Hannah and I. 

Augubtus Wallace. 
SKULL, BRAIN AND INTELLECT. 


vapors from his brain continually exhaled.” This ment the performance affords. But great numbers 
great statesman had carried on wars for and procure the libretto only when passing through tlie 
against the different sects and governments of lobby, or else encourage those dreadful boys wlio 
Christendom, and then “covered up*his crimes with howl up and down at intervals through the house; 
the red mantle ” of murder and assassination. To they open their rattling book when the overture 

such a man life is unhappy, and death terrible, begins, and then wander in a tangled maze till the 


Wo pass abruptly to more* interesting characters, curtain falls on the last act; for it is w’cll known 
Baron Larrcy, thc chief surgeon of Napoleon I., t0 * m . t . hopelessly simple that 
says his illustrious associate in Egypt, Mongo, P a Y^ as httle attention to the only authent - 
made him a visit many yearn after the downfall'of non . as . t0 ^ lie ^omii. Consequently theic is - 
the Empire. “ The good old man,” says Larrcv, ™? 810n m thc auditorium, ; anxious search for tue 
“ shed tears of sorrow” when he spoke’of the loss P nmn donna, turning back to catch the tenor, a 
of all his former patrons, offices ami titles. Pro- who,c P osse comitanw driving after the oantono. 
found melancholy and intolerable weariness of life 8oni( ‘ charming daughter, being quicker than t ie 
darkened his closing years. After death it was rcst of thc lami ly, tirst discovers the place, points 
found that the arteries of his brain had hardened h ()Ut t0 paterfumiliofl, who settles Ins spectacles 
into hone. Ilis mind and body had acted and re- an(l Prepares to read; but before he has taken nis 
acted upon each other. Fonreroy, the chemist thumI > ofF the first word the entire corps operatic 
closed his life, also, in gloomy wretchedness;— 1,as leaped several pages, and the mental gas is 
and in his brain, also, the arteries were found os- tunK ’d ()ff again. 

fdfied. Another sconrcc of trouble to many is the habit 

But few men have been less perfectly understood a few people have of coming into thc theatre late, 
than Lord Byron. The phrenologist inspects all especially at thc matinee—so called because it oc- 
tlie portraits, busts and memorials of the poet that curs after dinner. It appears, judging from the 
can be found, and feels but partially satisfied, statements of several correspondents, that it near- 
But is there not something both higher and deep- ly always happens that these laggards have scats 
er in Byron’s genius than the mere physical eon- near the middle of a very long row; in this case it 
formation of his head would ever reveal? Is there requires no poweriul pen to portray the ensuing 
not a loftier spirituality, as well as a lower sensual- confusion. 


by four ladies, lie was obliged to tear himself 


that time he became a constant visitor at Mr. man and could also^explain the annarent inrmf { ,te > energies and fortune to the liberation of un- pressed vexation, lie finally extricated himself; 

Weston’s, and an ardent admirer of his accom- ™tcncics and eontradS happy Greece, he gradtui iy sank under the com- lie says lie trod on at least two feet, but adds, in a 

plished daughter. dTvidual but thS suS b, T lllllue ? CC8 of malaria, great mental exertion most improper spirit, that ho really believes their 

To Frauk, under ordinary circumstances, this is generally bcUeved to bo by those wlio admit Km* d ^ 1 ) 0 . ll(l( ! Tlf ‘> r »J 1 iacl (I5e(l »t Missolonghi on thc owners tried to trip him up. No mail can wirh- 

fact might have promised much pleasure; hut to importance The student of the Apul. I he post mortem examination stand the frowns of woman, and the vouth retired, 

bc in love with a coquette was more than he could nature meets with so manv anomninn? H0 V n of ^J 10 ! n * V8tcr * ca of and un- crushed, to pour forth his mortifications in an «p- 

natuio meets with so many anomalous cases that ravelled the perplexing web of the many contra- peal to tlie gentle sex not to bo so sevoro with the 
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next unfortunate who is forced to disconcert their I three eggs, which wero brought him, and charged . Matrimonial Revelations Prom is- 

sitting. | two hundred florins. ed. —A rural editor was recently married, and 

“ How is this ? " said his majesty, “ eggs must previous to starting on his wedding tour promised 


sitting. 

The noisy promcnaders who haunt the space at 


the back of the parquette circle, by some called bo very scarce in this place. 


his readers that he would give them a * 


starers, receive attention from various correspond- “ Pardon me,” said the host, “ eggs arc plenty detail of all he saw and did ." No doubt there will 
ents; also the encore swindle and the boquet busi- enough, but kings are scarce." * be a call for a very large extra edition of his pa¬ 

ncss ; but the two last named topics must be put The king smiled and ordered the money to be per. 

by for another occasion. It will be well to print paid. “... 

the following note from some young lady to a •. ." Saxe was poetizing m public, at Taun 

friend in the country, which was evidently put into . .A dispute about precedence once arose ton, not long ago, when the gas went out; where- 

thc wrong envelope and sent to this office instead bctwc ? n a Wshop and a judge, and, after some al- at Saxe told the audience that if thev wouldii t 
of another intended for us. It runs thus:— tereatiou, the latter thought he should quite con- find fault with his own metre, he wouldn't men- 

. , . found his opponent by quoting the following pas- tion the defect of theirs." 

“ Dear Susan I really wish you were hero to sage:— - 

go to the opera with me. Not that I really go to “ F or 0 n these two hang all the law and the .It is better to love a person you can- 

thc opera, because you know Pa has an objection prophets." not marry than to marry a person you cannot 

to that. But last Sunday night I went to a ‘ Sacred “Do you not see," said the lawyer, in triumph, love. This is a short text for a long sermon, 
Concert' at the Boston Theatre. Funny, wasn't “that even in this passage of scripture we are which human evpericnce will continue to preach 
it? They played the Overture to Oberon, and Sti- mentioned first?" until the last syllable of recorded time. 

gelli sang the sweetest German song. I declare it “ I grunt you," says the bishop, “ you hang - 

made me feel really religious. Then they played first." .A minister called at the house of a 

a march from The Phrophet; the name, you know, - friend of liis, the other day, and found the wife in 

made it sacred, but it didn't seem very devotional. .When Isaiah Thomas, the printer of tears. 

Pa was away then, but yesterday I asked him if I Massachusetts, was printing liis almanac for 1788, “ What is the matter, my good sister?” 

might go next Sunday, wlicu they arc going to one of his boys asked him what lie should put op- “ 0, dear John, my good husband, lias run away 
sing an oratorio. They call it so; but on week posito July 13th. Mr. Thomas being engaged, re- with widow Smith, and I’m out of snuff." 

days it is an opera, with another name. Pa said plied, “ any thing he liked." The boy returned to - 

he was afraid it wasn't just the thing: but I show- the office, and set hail, rain and snow. The eoun.Country exchanges all contain brief 


that even in tins passage of scripture we are 
mentioned first?" 

“ I grant you," says the bishop, “ you hang 


Saxe was poetizing in public, at Taun- 


tion the defect of theirs." 

.It is better to love a person you can¬ 
not marry than to marry a person you cannot 


until the last syllable of recorded time. 


I Enigma.—No. a. 

I am composed of forty-three letters. 

My 1 , 7 , 8 . 27, 2 , 15 is what we all want. 

“ 6, V, 4, 21, 14, 12 is the name of a tree. 

“ 3, 17,10, 23, 32, 24, 36 is a spotted animal. 

“ Id, 0, 20, 31, 20 is one of the New England 
States. 

“ 10 , 21 , 17, 34, 8, 30 is one of the European 
powers. 

“ 22, 37, 36, 26, 39, 9, 34, 28 is the title of an 
officer. 

“ 5, 6 , 33, 29 is one of the seven original colors. 
“ 18, 24, 15 is a term of affirmation. 

“ 25, 10, 41, 12, 37, 15, 40, 38, 39 is the name of 
a song. 

“ 8 ," 17, 43 is an animal. 

“ 42, 9, 20, 36 is one of the common teguments 
of the body. 

“ 11, 17,26, 3, 25, 3,14 is a musical instrument. 
Mv whole is the name and date of ouo of the 



' ' ' -~ ° .A minister called at the house of a .fywoe is me name anu euro oi cm 

- friend of his, the other day, and found tho wife in oWes ‘ nuhuiry corps in the United Mates, 

When Isaiah Thomas, the printer of tears. Answer next week._ 

:tts, was printing liis almanac for 1788, “ What is the matter, my good sister? ” £niema.—No. 4. 

joys asked him what lie should put op- “ O, dear John, my good husband, lias run away j am composed of thirty-seven lette 

13th. Mr. Thomas being engaged, re- with widow Smith, and I’m out of snuff." , r 7 17 t() L . . ' 


days it is an opera, with another name. Pa said plied, “ any thing he liked." The boy returned to - 

he was afraid it wasn't just the thing; but I show- the office, and set hail, rain and snow. The eoun.Country exchanges all contain brief) 

ed him tho programme, and when he saw ‘ 3. Pray- try was all amazement, the clay arrived, when it editorials headed, “ prepare for Census." 

er, Sig. Brignoli,' he said he was glad Mr. Brig- actually rained, hailed, and snowed violently; A woman in Hcrkimes county, New York, lias 

noli was a good man, and lie didn't see any objec- from that time Thomas’s almanacs were in great done so. She has presented her husband with 

tion to my going. Isn't it nice? I have just had demand. two fine boys and a girl. 

the sweetest bonnet made, etc., etc. . . fTT. , . , \ ~ T . , . 

. 7 . ' _ ........A vot/irn n hi irh 1 n nrlnv hAhirOAn tphAcn ........ A nonni* Ilit-i er ifoulf II t-nvn vv arm tYiic* 


Yours, dearly, Lucy. 

Original. 

AWAY FROM HOME. 

A WAY fram home, my early home, 

I roam tins star-light eve; 

O! why did I so willingly 
My home, my loved home, leave? 

Away from home my cherished home, 

That hath such charms for me; 

O! in the stillness of this night 
I sigh, I long for thee. 

Away from home, my youthful home. 

Where friends and Joved ones dwell; 

The yearnings of my heart lor thee 
No tongue but mine could tell. 

Away from home, the home I now 
In fancy’s vision see; 

Beneath the moon’s pale light I watch, 

And sigh alone for thee. 

Away from home, my ehildhood’s home, 

O! could I but be there 
To sit beneath the shady bowers 
And breathe the balmy air. 

Away from home, away from home, 

A home so bright, so’fnir; 

But oh! I only know at morn and eve 
They breathe for me a prayer. 

A. W. Orwio. 


A veteran highlander, between whoso 


family and that of a nciglioring chieftain had ex- ccllancous advertises that it intends to swallow 
isted a long hereditary feud, being on his death- up everything around it “ like a great maelstrom.” 
bed, was reminded that this was the time to for- Wo have little doubt but that it will prove a great 
give all his enemies, even lie who most injured take in J” 

hi™- . _ . ,, . 


s the matter, my good sister r Enigma.—No. 4. 

’ Jphu, my good husband, has run away j am composed of thirty-seven letters. 

r Sm.th, andlm out of muff. My % n> 10> 18 i8 t0 eng:1 „ e . 

Country exchanges all contain brief “ .V 1 - 2 < 5 .< 4 > I 3 . «> 12 “ tho caM0 of much P oliti - 

leadcd, “ prepare For Census.” eal dissension. 

1 in Hcrkimes county, New York, has „ 3- >’ 2 ’? rough. 

She has presented her husband with „ 3 - 3 ' 1S *' breach of law. 

vs and a irirl 20 > 8 - 9 » 12 was the g° d of war. 

® —— “ 35, 21, 37, 28, 6 was a general in the American 

A paper calling itself literary and mis- Revolution. 


“ Well, be it so," said the old highlander, after a 


An attorney, on being called to ac- elements of greatness. 


“ 32,11,1 is a kind of dance. 

“ 20 , 8 , 10 , 11 , 22 , 18 belongs to the sea. 

“ 28, 24, 37 is a revealer of secrets. 

“ 37,2, 12 imparts joy to a lover. 

“ 26, 16, 3, 34, 23 though small, contains tho 


short pause, “ bo it so; go tell Kenmure I ’forgive fount for having acted unprofessionally in taking 
him-but my curse rest on my son if ever he does” >f 8 t , ha " ‘ 10 “ sual „ 1 V, 0S Irom his client, pleaded 
_ that he had taken all the man had; lie was there- 

.Duties. —Every man ought to pay his u P on honorably acquit ted. 

debts—if he can. Every man ought to help his . . , . , « 

neighbor-if bo can. Everv man and woman V"' " A chap who went to California poor, 

ought to get married-if they can. Every inau and subsequently became very rich, is now so ex- 
should do his work to suit his customers—if he can. travngant that he skat es on ice-cream. 

Every man should please liis wife-if ho can. .« r u nr ,,„ m „,r ™ tho 


“ 7, 3, 20, 36 should be prized by all. 

“ 16,13,22,13 is a kingdom of Africa. 

My whole is tho name and place of residence of 
a youthful reader of the Waverley Magazine. 
Answer next week. 

Answers to Enigmas in our East. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1 , “ There's not a joy 


Every wife should sometimes hold her tongue—if *'**!.,, 

she can. Every lawyer should sometimes tell the st.'udc whcnV^cxclaimcd'— 1 
truth-if he can. Every man should mind bis Stl .<\VSs one of'em I 


I know every rock on tlie coast,” the world can give like that it takes away.” 


moment the ship 


truth—if he can. Every man should mind his 
own business—if he can. 

.A New Brunswick gallant was recent¬ 
ly treating his beloved to a sleigh-ride when tho 
bolt which held the polo of the sleigh broke, and 
further locomotion was seemingly impossible, tho 
quick-witted fair one, however, jerked a stout wire 
from her hoop-skirt, and with this substitute for a 
bolt the happy couple “ went on their way re¬ 
joicing.” _ 


r arv f fL .An Irish Jack Ketch, upon asking a 

$(XttiXXQVi£ gjult-Ql'Uln* criminal, on the point of execution, for the ac- 

_ customed fee of his office, received something 

.Old Rowe kept n hotel in the northern rfee -" S ““ l S " m ’ exdaimuU - 

part of York State, which he boasted was the best <? Lol4 r 11 ,e, and good luck to your honor,” and 
in them parts; where, as he used to say, you could instantlv let the drui> fall ’ 

get anything that was ever made to eat. One day y 1 _L. 

in came a Yankee; sent his horse around to the .« Have vou miv thing else oM ?.. said 

stelde and stepimig up to the bar, asked old Kowe an EngUsU lady at ttomc to a boy, of whom she 
wtat hc couU give him lor dinnei. had bought some antiques. 

“Anything sir said old Kowe, “ anything f) aaid th( . J urchin, thrusting for- 

from a ? icklcd elephant to a canary bird’s tongue.” ward hat, which bad seen some dozen sum- 

, sa ^' s , IIC ^'.' ln . << ; ei , u ', unl .*5 ^> ve ’ ^ mers “ my hat is old.” The lady rewarded his wit. 

guess I’ll take a piece of pickled elephant." ' _ 

Out bustles Kowe into the dining-room, leaving . A passenger train on tho Northern 

our Yankee friend nonplussed at his gravity, railway, a few days since, ran over an intoxicated 
^ 1 ^ s ^V t ,r V bc , comcs bac 'k again. fellow on the track. He was so insensible to the 

YV ell, wove got cm; (tot cm all ready right magnitude of the misfortune as to remark to tho 
here m the house; but you 11 have to take a whole conductor, while he looked at his lacerated limbs: 
one; wo never cut cm._ “ This is too bad; I didn't mean to hinder the 

.... . . .. . train 1" 

.A physician of an acrimonious disposi- - 

tion, who had a thorough hatred of lawyers, was .A young lady in Muscatine, Iowa, has 

in company witli a barrister, and in the course of exercised tho leap-year privilege with perfect suc- 
conversation reproached the profession of the cess. Her William hung down his head and blush- 
latter witli the use of phrases utterly tmintolligi- ed, hilt said he was willing, and would have popped 
hie. “ For example," said he, “ I never could un- the question himself if ho had spunk enough, 
derstand what you lawyers mean by docking an Ladies, with bashful beaux, go and do likewise, 
entail." - 


“ That is very likely," answered tlio lawyer, 


Lord Egan, who is a person of large 


‘ but I will expiain it to you. It is doing what stature, and of great thews and sinews, once on 
you doctors rarely consent to—suffering a recov- going into a hath cxultingly struck his breast, 
cry." all matted with a profusion of hair, and thus ex- 

claimed,— 

. “ When I was very young," said Mr. “ Curran, did you ever see a finer chest?" 

Mundcn (rehearsing anecdotes of his past life,) ** Trunk, you mean,” replied the wit.. 

“ and looking still younger, I performed the part - 

of Old Phil pot, in the Citizen, to a respectable au.“ My brother," said a good old back- 

dienee at Brighton, with great success; and it woods preacher, “ I’mgwineto preach you a plain 
chanced, on the next evening, being disengaged garment, that even wimmen can understand. You 
from any professional duty, I was introduced, by can find my text in the five verses of the two-eyed 
the gentlemen who principally patronized me, as chapter of one-eyed John." It was some time he- 
Mr. Mundeti , into a dub-room lull of company, fore it was perceived that ho meant I. John, ehap- 
On hearing my name announced, a nice snug- ter II. 

looking good-humored personage laid down his „ _. ^.,,“7“ , „ 

pipe «I«1 taking up lus trlnss, said,- WlX is it tlmt thc^vii. 

Here is to your health, youujr sir, and to your In fpitc of aU hia IlttllRh , y way8 

father s health ; I saw him perform last night, and <jau never be uncivil? ” 

a very nieo clever old trentleman he is.” i«n .. 


I SIT upon the hill’s west slope, 

The birds above me sing— 

Their gentle voices minding me 
Of thee, Oerald. my king. 

The mellow sunset bathes my face 
In liquid purple seas, 

And soil the soutli wind stirs the wheat 
Upon the upland leas— 

And all the world Is lying still 
Beneath the spell of ease. 

I wonder where his footsteps stray, 

At this bewitching hour! 

I wonder if he sees the west 
In sunset glory flower! 

O granite wall! O rugged fate! 

Thou’rt mightier than the grave— 

And lie who treads thee firmly down 
Might well a legion brave— 

Or bridle ocean in its wrath, 

And ride upon the wave! 

Tho sky! I love its amber folds 
Because he loves them too; 

And all the little quiet stars 
Lit in the dome of blue— 

The morning shade—the robin’s note 
In the sweet matin hymn; 

The dreamy wealth of summer still, 

The twilight, richly dim— 

Mv heart is very tender, now. 

Tender, from loving him ! 

Clara Augusta. 

Original. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
Enigma.—No. 1. 

I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 15, 22 , 11, 13, 18 is a city in Illinois. 

“ 7, 20, 10,1, G is a decree. 

“ 9, 22, 8 , 7, 13 is a favorite beverage. 

“ 4, 19, 10,8,17,22 is a puzzle. 

“ 5, 7, 20, 22, 6 , 4 is calm and undistured. 


Answer to Enigma No. 3, “ Mr. J. 11. Matlack, 
Periodical Dealer, West Chester, Ponna. 

Answer to Enigma No. 4. “ The Japuncso Em¬ 
bassadors at Washington." 

Answer to Enigma No. 5, “ Take tho Waverley 
Magazine. 


WAYERLEY MAGAZINE, 

FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION. 

EDITED BY MOSES A. DOW. 

This paper Is the largest Weekly ever published In this 
country. Its contents are such as will be ap»roved in the 
most fostldions circles—nothing Immoral being admitted Into 
its pages. It will furnish as much reading matter as almost 
any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales, His¬ 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither with 
politics nor religion, but Is characterized by a high moral 
tone. It circulates all over the country, from Maine to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

J Terms.—The Waverley Magazine Is published weekly by 
Moses A. Dow. No. 5 Llndall St. Boston Mass. Two editions 
are printed, one on tlilck. paper for Periodical Dealers, at 6 
cents a copy, and an edition for mail subscribers (on a little 
thinner paper so as to come within the low postage law) at 
$2.00 a year, or $1.00 for six months, always In advance.— 
Clubs, by mail, 6 for 6 months, $5.—Six for 12 months, $9. 
Ten for 6 months, $8.—Ten for 12 months,$15. Paper stopped 
when the lastnumbor paid for Is sent. A new volume com¬ 
mences every J uly and J anuary. B ut if a person commences 
at any number In the volume, and pays for six months, he 
will have a complete book, with a title-page. Three copies 
12-nonths for $5.00. 

When a subscriber orders a renewal of his subscription he 
should tell us what was the last number he received, then 
we shall know what number to renew at without hunting 
over our books. Otherwise we shall begin when the money 
is received. Persons writing for the paper must write their 
name, post-office, county and state very distinctly. Those 
who wish their papers changed should tell where it has pre¬ 
viously been sent. Postage on this paper Is twenty-six cents 
a year, payable In advnee at the office where taken out. 

Clubs must always be sent at one time to get the benefit ot 


6, 4, 11,12, 2, 5, 5, 4, 7 is oue of the United 1 the low price. We cannot send them at the club price un- 


.A cowardly fellow, much, given to ap¬ 
parent courage, or boasting (as most cowards are,) 
having spoken impertinently to a gentleman, re¬ 
ceived a violent box on tlie ear. Summoning his 


Savs Tom to Bill, “ pray, tell me, sir, 
Why is it that the devil. 

In spite of all his naughty ways, 

(Jan never be uncivil? ” 

Says Bill to Tom, “ the answer’s plain 
To any mind that’s bright, 

Because the iuip of darkness, sir, 

Can ne’er be hup o’ light. 11 


States. 

“ 2, 22, 8 , 3, 7 is a large bird. 

“ 8 , 2,18,13, 8 , 2 is a gentleman's name. 

“ 3, 18,1,16 is a lake or bay. 

“ 10, 3, 9 is indisposed. 

“ 12,14, 11, 7 is a number. | 

“ 11, 7, 22, 13 is not far off. 

“ 13, 7, 21, 18, 9,6 means to rebel. 

“ 14,20,18, 9 is an image. 

“ 1 , 22 , 13, 18, 3, 10,19,4 is a county in Virginia. 
“ 10, 2, 8,14,13, 22 is an epoch in history. 

“ 17, 22 , 13, 18, 18, 19 is a West Indian. 

“ 18, 22 , 6 , 16 is un affirmation. 

“ 19, 22, 17, 2 is a title. 


less received all together, as It is too much trouble to look 
over our books or keep an account with each one getting 
them dp. 

Monthly Parts.—$3. a year, or two for $5., in advance. 

Any one sending us Four Dollars can have one copy ol the 
[ Waverley Magazine,” and either of the following 
works for one year by mall: “ Peterson's Ladles' Magazine," 
l “ Harper's Magazine,” “ Godey’s Lady's Book,” “ Ladies’ 
l Gazette of Fashion,” or “Atlantic Monthly." 

1 All letters and communications concerning the paper must 
1 be addressed to the publisher. 

I Thb Wat to Subscribe. —The proper mode to subscribe 
1 for a paper Is to enclose the money in a letter and address 
1 the publisher direct, giving Individual name with the post- 


20, 18,21,2,13 is tlie capital of one of the 1 0 fti cei county anil state very plainly written, as post-marks 


United States. ] 

“ 21 , 2 , 0,18 i 3 a prohibition. 

“ 22, 19, 11, 10, 7 is a lady's name. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 
a handsome young lady. 

Answer next week. 


Very Evident. —A discerning friend 


most authoritative tone, he demanded whether of ours told us, a short time back, that in his opitv 


that was meant in earnest. 

“ Yes, sir," replied the other, without hesita¬ 



tion. The coward, thinking he should have however,,is pretty certain; if there is nothing like 
frightened him, turned away, saying. “ I am glad it, there is, at any rate, a great deal of the origin- 
ol* it, sir, for I do not like such jests. al article itself. 

1 .. Lord Townsend's butler, in preparing .Punch says of the commercial contest 

the cloth fora choice festival, was unlucky enough it is supposed will now commence be.tween France 
to brake a dozen of china plates, of a rare and and England, though not sanguinary, it will be 
beautiful pattern. attcuded with no small drawing of claret. 

“ You blockhead," cries his lordship, meeting - 

him presently after, with another dozen in liis .When it was told to Sidney Smith that 

hand, “ how did you do it? " it was intended to pave St. Paul's elmreh-vard 

“ Upon my sovd, my lord, they happened to fall witli blocks, he answered that he thought there 
just so," replied the fellow 7 , and instantly dashed would be no difficulty in the matter, if the Dean | 
them also upon the marble hearth into a thousand and Chapter would put their head together. 

pieces. - 

. .Deaf Lady.—“ What's his name?" 

.•••• George I., on a journey to Hanover, Young Lady. —” Augustus Tyler." 

stopped at a village in Holland, and while the Deaf Lady. —“ Bless me, wlmt a name. Bust 


horses were getting ready he asked for two or his Biler. Eliza, you must be making fun of me." 


us, a short time back, that in his opin- _ f 1 .. .. . * t ’ , 1 Ll 

I ion “there w r as nothing like humbug in this world." ^ am corn P^ sc d ot thirty-two letters. I hi 

This may or may not be the case. One thing, My 29, 9,30, 31 is part of a house. j “ 

1 . pretty certain; if there is nothing like “ 14, 25, 23,19, 0 is a man’s name. i 

at any rate, a great deal of the origin- “ 21, 30, 20 , 1 , 9, 18 is a New England City. I 
ielf. 32,13, 10, 11,21,23,24, 19, 31 is one of the! 

- months. 1 

Punch says of the commercial contest “ 4, 7, 18, 21, is a plant. 1 1 

wl will now commence be.tween France “ 10,13, 3, Ll hi what we all have. 1 

rid, though not sanguinary, it will be “ 28, 18, 18, 15 is backwards and forwards the l 

ith no small drawing of claret. same. 1 

- “ 22,17, 27, 8 is one of the points of tho eom- 

Whcn it was told to Sidney Smith that pass. | 

■nded to pave St. Paul's elmreh-vard “ 31, 30, 26, 3 is a beautiful flower. 

;s, he answered that he thought there u 2,15, 31, 8 is a county in Kentucky, 

to difficulty in the matter, if the Dean “ 10,25,18 is used iu summer. 

_*r would put their head together. “ 10, 9, 1,28,11, 30 is a vegetable. 

- “ 10, 7, 4, 31 is a number. 

Deaf Lady. —“ What's his mime?” “ 32, 5, 20, 8, 13, 31 is a relative. 

Lady.—“ Augustus Tyler." “ 12 , 5, 18, 29, 26, is a county in "Mississippi. 

ADY.— “ Bless me, wlmt a name. Bust My whole is an important event lor commerce. 
Eliza, you must be making fun of me." Answer next week. 


are often Illegible. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

H. Dexter & Co., No. 113 Nassau Street, New 
York City.—A. Winch, Philadelphia—Taylor fe Co., 
Baltimore.- G. N* Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio.—E. Pickup, 
Methodist Book Rooms, Montreal, Canada.—F. A. Crump, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—Gray & Crawford, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


GREAT CURIOSITY. \ 

"We have one of tlie greatest curiosities and most valuable \ 
Inventions In the known world, for which we want agents 1 
everywhere. Full particulars sent free. | 

Voi. xxL n 5. SHAW A GLAltK, lllddcford, Maine. ! 

COVERS FOR THE WAVERLEY. 

1 Wo have had manufactured expressly for our paper a 
I Port Folio, which will, we doubt not, be & great eonven- 
1 ence. It will hold a year's numbers. It consists of a sub- 
1 stantial coyct, with a simple contrivance tor sewing them to 
1 gether and holding them In their places. A needle carries 
1 the thread through the papeT, where It fastens to an India 
l rubber spring, bringing the papers all into a compact and 
1 convenient form. It will last for several years. The price or 
\ this kind lsl5 cents. It can be had of any periodical dealer 
. 1 In the country. Dealers can bo supplied by Dexter & Co., 

\ ot New York, or at this office. %UH) if sent by mall. 
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WAVEBLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEKAKY EEPOSITOEY. 


Original. he not only gets from his customers thoir'Xtwv 

“ THE WOKLJ. FOR SALE.- {Sn^T^Su.youm™ (“on the road, ragged 

T HE world for sale! hang out the sign, . : d , iVnmu and fortune, are Ins visuons. 

Call every traveller here to me; . . miirln go on euuineriiting many oth- 

Wlio’ll buy this brave estate ol mine, Aim so wt inigiis go v Ace dents 

And set me from earth’s bondage tree? ers that g uild to I ot tl e unwaiy . , )ut 

>Tis going! yes, I mean to fling sometimes happen, it ts tiue, A . tnlorublv 

The bauble lrom mv soul away; those who do not get through at least tol ^ lil> > 

I’ll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring— vvell vou mav be sure have been stopping by tnc 

The world at auctiou here to-day! way at 80 mc of these places. The plain, oonimon- 

Tj. • „i 0 ri 0US tiling to see sense men,who travel straight-forward, get through 

Il Ali! It lues clienteO me so’sore! the journey without much «limt|ulty. 

It is not vvliat it seems to be; This being the state ol things, it becomes evciy 

For sale! it shall be mine no more! one, ill the outset, if he intends to make a coinioi t 

Come, turn it o’er and view it well, u ij| 0 journey, to take care of what kind of conipa- 

1 would not have you purchase dear; i ;ec , )S j u with We are all apt to do as eom- 

’Tis going—going! 1 must sell! u-mions do—stop where they stop, and pay toll 

Who bids f who 11 buy the splendid tear. {^ere thcy j )u y e 1 Then the chances are ten to one 

Here’s wealth in glittering heaps of gold, that our choice in this particular decides our tale. 

Who bids? but let me tell you fair, Having paid due respect to our choice ot compan- 

A baser lot was never sold; i ous t i 10 nex t important tiling is to observe how 

Who’ll buy the heavy heaps of care? others manage: to mark the good or evil that is 

And here, spread out m broad domain, produced by everv course of life—see how those do 

A goodlv landscape all may trace; piouuuxi uy cvc vnn i,, 

Hall, cottage, tree, Held. hill, and plain; who manage well; by ihismcaij oitoain. 

Who’ll buy himself a burial place? Be careful ol your habits; these make the man. 

And they require long and careful culture, eic 
Here’s Love, the dreamy potent spell llicv „ Tm V up to a second nature. Good habits we 

That beauty flings around the heart! sneak of. bad habits are more easily acquired— 

1 nis go! n g!° Lovcami Impart! A are spontaneous ^sth.dtlourish rapidly 

Must part! what can I more wiih Love? and rankly without caie or cultuic. 

All over the enchanter’s reign! ~ . . . . . 

Who’ll buy the plmneless dying clove, . Happiness. —Happiness is in thcminci, 

An hour of bliss—an age of pain? depending mainly, in the first place, upon the con- 

. P stitution of the individual, and then in a certain 

degree upon the eharaeter and ibHuciice of 

Frail, lickle, false, and little worth, rounding circumstances. 1 he different stages ol 

Who bids for Frindship—as it is? life, and the varied forms of human society, have 

’Tis Going!—Going! Hear the call; their distinctive forms of happiness. The infant 

Once, twice, and thrice! ’Tis very low! j s happy with its coral and bells; the little child in 

’Twas once my hope, my stay, my all, listening to a nurservtale; lovers are happy in 

But now the broken stud must go! cai .i, olher’s society, and in the rosy dreams which 

Ambition, Fashion, Show, and Pride— their passion inspires. The savage finds his de- 

I part with all forever now; light in the wild freedom of the primeval forest, 

Grief, in'an overwhelming tide. and is unhappy at the advance of civilization, hat- 

lias taught my foolish heart to bow. j uir j ts refinements, and turning away in wrathful 

r ^,^JVn\u nehwlin- ,h fo sown from the culture and peaceful arts which it 

How broken, that was once so strong; vainly holds out to his acceptance. Thus there 

How heavy, once so free irom care! must be a responsive chord within, to enable out¬ 

ward agencies to bring us even the lowest form of 
No more for me life's fitful dream; contentment. 

Bright vision, vanishing away! The harmonies of music are not for the deaf 

HvriuklngTdura^“ u™ sZiv man; and Claude Lorraine is no better than a d.mb 

Bv death, stern sheriff! all bereft, to one who has lost Ins sight. Perception and ap- 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod; prcciation are not equally distributed among all. 

The best of all I still have left. But our separate moulds, with all their variety of 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God! configuration, bear a great resemblance to one 

Balph Hoyt. plan> 

-- Happiness is the end and aim, more or less dc- 

SwKirvrfci frrw fined throughout, of all deliberate human actions. 

Wl AIJUUjytH. Alas! that men should so often mistake both the 

_ _ _ ^ thing itself and the means necessary 7 to its attain- 

.. The Dead and the Living. By a men t. Life is full of revulsions aiul disappoint- 

deep and sensitive instinct of the heart we are nn- ments, and so the philosopher declared that we 
pelled to think and speak kindly of the dead, should call no man happy before death. Bnt there ' 
There fore we should think and speak no less j s a present happiness, though it may be followed 
kindly of the living. Why wait until the green py future pain and enduring bitterness. And there 
turt is laid over lus breast, before we have com- onc p Urc source, purest indeed of earthlv felici- 
passion upon our erring brother? Only when he t y, which no external misfortune can destroy or 
is past all sense ot benefit or injury 7 alike mdiffer- change: a good conscience void of offence towards 
ent, we suppose to harsh judgment and tender G od and man. If we are wise, we shall seek this 

ovmnnmv- wa VAlAnt tnwnrile Inin T in frtrmvn. ... • . , , . .. 


Subjects for ftjoncjbt. 


his bosom when he lived. We had no mercy for 


with it; for all else may 7 be snatched from us, or 
dissolve within our grasp; but this is the pearl of 


him then; but now that death has taken him, we jr rea t price, possessing which we can never be 
stand awe-struck, thinking he has gone to be p ()or resting on which we can never be utterly 
judged where we shall also some day render our without happiness 

account; remembering now his better qualities 11 -- 

which in our old impatience and anger were all . Sentiment fok the Season. —Now 

forgotten; and feeling the arrows of our unkind- is the scasou of beautiful sights and sweet sounds, 
ness glance back from his tombstone, and enter The earth beams like a bride, passing from the 
our own remorseful hearts. maiden coldness of spring into the first matronly 

Is it not well, then, to take a little forethought, flush of summer. The hills shine with brilliant 
and be kind before death conies with his stern re- enamel. All up and down the valleys wave the 
minder? Time and toil and care have perhaps palc-grcen willows and majestic elms, in their fresh 
worn away the flowering soil of youth from your foliage. The fruit trees have snowed down their 
father s rocky character, and left its hard, sharp odorous blossoms on the turf, but the boughs of 
angels bare for you to bruise yourself against, and the peach and cherry and plum are still fragrant, 
every day you suffer, your hurt spirit to be iuflu- and the verdure thickens upon them. And the 
enced against him; but the time will come when happy 7 birds are here; tho twittering swallows 


think of her as a burden, not considering that you of the gardens, and the friendly 7 , domestic robin. 


now that patience and cheerfulness which will on- companions of orchard, held and wood, 
able you to bear with her whimsical sorrows. Or To quit the dusty streets and noisy way 7 s of 
your brothers and sisters anger you, or your men, and go forth now, for a morning or afternoon 
mends, by 7 an unconsidcred word or deed, offend to sonic quiet country nook, is refreshment and 
you, and your inexorable heart turns stony to- happiness. What pure and tranquil thoughts arc 
wards them, when by one appealing look or affec- showered down upon .vou in the soft atmosphere 
tionate remonstrance you might save yourself the of the setting sun! Wliat tender sentimeut of 
bitterness of that later grave-side repentance. youthful days revives at sight of tho brooklet 
Alas, that our daily trials should so often make stealing through the meadow! What glimpses of 
us iorget that wc are all brothers—that we must beauty 7 , the ever present, ever vanishing fugitive, 
all sleep side by side at last—and that the judg- flit before your eyes in the glimmering waters, the 
ments we render to others here shall surely be ren- glistening leaves, the solitary shadowy, vistas of 

dered unto us again. _ the woods! The bumblebee goes buzzing from 

.The Toit-Gatv Tirr_A° wer t0 flower, the butterfly floats on brilliant 

all on our journey. The world throu-h which we ^ing wings over the dandelions and buttercups, 

are passing is in some respects like a turnpike_all ^ spidei swings fiom the \ me, and the young 

along where vice and folly have created toll-gates 1 ? rttrt8 r !V\ tlc AVllll ..Joy at the 

for the accommodation of those who choose to call 1 ^, die west wind; everything reminding you 
as they go—and there are very few of all the hosts ° I ,a8t day ? °f happiness—oithe love that fills the 
of travelers who do not occasionally stop a little at P resent °1 of IoSR » ot diastened, subdued 

some one or other of them-and conseqLntly lav ho I pC8 “^ d h ?f vague l'uture-until your heart 
more or less to .ho toll-gatherersPay 7 moreor achcS Wllh bllB8lul yearniT1 * s and sweet P uin - 

. th ®f e } s . a . £ rcat varict y a 8 . Fashionable Friends.—T he hardest 


well in the amount as iu the kind 
at these different stopping-places. 


there is a great variety as . Fashionable Friends. —The hardest 

in the kind of toll extracted trial of those who fall from affluence and honor to 


w I t i • v, - „ poverty and obscurity is the discovery that the 

—n.niv n m < m S i J ^ n h tak ° heii 7 y tolls ^ f thc purse attachment of so many in whom they had confided 
)f as a beggar by paying at was a pretence, a mask to gain their own ends, or 

rnnii they are w as a miserable shallowness. Sometimes, doubt- 

a _» ^ road t,iat way 1R noae of tho best, less, it is with regret that these frivolous followers 


was a pretence, a mask to gain their own ends, or 


was a miserable shallowness. Sometimes, doubt¬ 
less, it is with regret that these frivolous followers 


stripshim of healtlfa^l an , d . thcn liis ^ dfts alld climb l, y his aid, linger with the sun- 

n. an(l dims him off shine, but scatter at the approach of a storm as 

^ " ,0 "‘" "W '!»'»»« to . u. I,! r „m,„ W ;.'£'C 

h.ts±,“ ■“ «* v» w „. “is 

H IS the very worst toll-gatherer on the road, for for a banquet, and suddenly scared by a noise, 


r how auickly, at the first sound of calamity, these 
- superficial earthlings arc specks on the ll ° ri5 ?° 11 ,, 

[ But a true friend sits in t ie centre, aml lo aH 
times Our need only reveals linn more fully .ana 
: binds him more closely to us IVospenty and ad- 
i vorsity arc both revealers—the diffeienco bciii^, 

; that in the former our friends know us; in the 
latter wo know them. But, notwjthshmduif, 

, insincerity and greediness prevalent among men, 
there is a vast deal more of esteei n an d fellow- 
yearning than is ever outwardly shown. We see 
more examples of unadulterated a flection, mole 
deeds of silent love and magnanimity than is usu¬ 
ally supposed. Our misfortunes bring to our Mdo 
real friends, before unknown. Benevolent im¬ 
pulses, where we should not expect them, m mod¬ 
est privacy enact many a scene of beautiful won¬ 
der amid plaudits of angels. And upon the whole, 
fairly estimating thc glory and the uses, andi thc 
actual and possible prevalence of friendly senLi- 
ment, we must cheerily strike lyre and 
voice to the favorite song, confessing, after eveiy 
complaint is ended, that 

u There is a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven designed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 

Though few there be that find it! 

We seek too high for things close by 
And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charm so dear 
As home and friends around us.” 

.Tiie Thoughts of tiie Idle Hours. 

—Wc don't like to see people on their dignity. Af¬ 
fectation wc abhor; formal etiquette wc despise, 
and anything superficial wc detest. Thc only 
“ guide to good behavior,” in our opinion, is inhe¬ 
rent goodness, kindness of disposition, or benevo¬ 
lence. Where there is much formality, there is 
seldom much genuine feeling. Etiquette, as it is 
generally practiced, is mcrely'ccrcmonious civility, 
and, of course, must be affectation. Your exact 
or precise persons w r c can t get along with. There 
is no sympathy w r ith us. Ceremony is fatal, and 
I familiarity is indispensable to friendship. 

Give us the man who can throw off thc mask of 
pretence. It matters not that ho cannot trace his 
family line back to the antedduvians —that he is 
not the lord of a time-w'orn castle, or the piaster 
of a wide demesne. Thc fact of his inability to 
slap his pockets at any time and hear thc clinking 
of gold is of no consequence. The mind makes 
the man. lie who is rich in generous impulses, 
is thr wealthier than thc lord of the manor; and 
he who obeys them has much more of true man¬ 
hood than the vapid supporters of the insipid dan¬ 
dyism which is tho distinguishing quality of the 
ton . 

Mark thc comparison between a man and the in¬ 
sufferable thing who struts about iu an excruciat¬ 
ingly fine suit of clothes, (belonging to some wor¬ 
thy tailor,) with a simper for his equals and an 
impudent stare for his betters—who cannot con¬ 
ceal his admiration for his stunning powers, but 
evidently thinks himself a “ dom'd fine fellah.” 

How 7 infinitely superior is the man who is not 
ashamed of a hard hand and a sun-browned face. 
No person can possess a sufficient number of dol¬ 
lars to make up for a lack of sense. There is a 
true dignity in labor, and a majesty in simplicity. 
They who toil best deserve to be crowned. They 
arc peers, but not created or deposed at will by the 
caprice of an earthly monarch. 

.Parental Sympathy. —Parents ex¬ 
press too little sympathy for their children; thc 
effect of this is lamentable. 

“How your children love you! I would give 
the world to have my children so devoted to me!” 
said a mother to one who did not regard the time 
given to children as so much capital wasted. Pa¬ 
rents err fatally when they grudge their time nec¬ 
essary for their children's amusement and instruc¬ 
tion; for no investment brings so sure and so rich 
returns. 

The child’s love is holy; and if thc parent does 
not fix that love himself he deserves to lose it, and 
in after-life to bewail his property of heart. The 
child’s heart is lull of love, and it must gush out 
toward somebody or something—if the parent is 
worthy of it, lie possesses it, lie is blessed; and 
the child is safe. When the child loves worthy 
persons, and receives their sympathy, he is less 
liable to he influenced by the undeserving; for in 
his soul arc models of excellence, with which he 
compares others. 

Any parent can descend from his chilling digni¬ 
ty, and freely answer the child's questions, talking 
familiarly and tenderly with him; and when the 
little one wishes help, the parent should come out 
of his abstractions and cheerfully help him. Then 
his mind will return to his speculations elastic, and 
it will act with force. All parents can find a few 
minutes occasionally, during the day, to read little 
stories to the children, and to illustrate the respec¬ 
tive tendencies of good and bad feelings. They 
can talk to them about flowers, birds, trees, about 
angels, and about God. They can show interest 
in their sports, determining the character of them. 
What is a surer way than this of binding the child 
to thc heart of the parent? When you have made 
a friend of a child, you may congratulate yourself 
you have a friend for life. 

.Every-Day Marvels.—W lmt a mar¬ 
vel, compared with the slender resources and lim¬ 
ited conceptions of man, is the endless variety of 
common things in tho world around us. Every¬ 
where countless forms of the same genius, or or- 
der, yet no two exactly alike. Everv 7 leaf, every 
flower, every sand and mote, and every breathing 
life, with some peculiarity of its own to give it 
• uleiitity and separate it ’in a measure from all 
things else. In the earth and upon it, in the air 
and in tho waters, the same infinitely varied pro¬ 
duction races typed in single lives, and universes 
epitomized in the daintiest- visual orbs and atoms, 
the grass-blade challenging our wonder equally 
with the star—how marvelous is all this, and yet 
how common. What a marvel the vivifying pow¬ 
er of the sun’s light and heat, repeating every 
Spring and Summer day the miracle of tho crea¬ 
tion. Not a dawn of seed-time but is jubilant with 
lessons and prophecies of the resurrection. Well 
might the kinkly Hebrew, striking Iris harp in 
adoration, exclaim, “How marvellous are Thy 
works, O God, and Thy mercies are past finding 
out. How we thirst and seek for marvels, yet be¬ 
hold not to appreciate thc myriad wonders tliat en¬ 
viron us every day of our lives. The planets—yea, 


even the constellations of worlds—are not more 
marvelous, because not more mysterious in the 
principle of their existence, than the animalcules 
of a water-drop—than the iris that sleeps or flash¬ 
es in thc minutest globule of dew. Doubtless in 
future states and other worlds of being, we shall 
have larger vision and behold grander wonders, 
yet most certain are we that in this earth-world, 
which we tread with so much pride, impatience 
and contempt, there are ceaseless every day mar¬ 
vels equal to the loftiest wondering capacity of the 
reflective soul—marvels that speak the greatness 
and goodness of God as sublimely as when the 
“ morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.”__ 

.Fine Old Gentlemen.—W e like the 

following from Bishop Earle, and commend it to 
our readers. In these days, when every man over 
fifty is sneered at as an “antediluvian fossil” and 
a “ fogy,” it is well to remember that there were 
days iu which old a^e was respected. 

“ A good old man is thc best antiquity, and 
which we may with least vanity admire; one whom 
time hath been thus long a working, and like win¬ 
ter fruit, ripened when others are shaken down. 
He hath taken out as many lessons of thc world 
as days, and learned thc best thing in it—the van¬ 
ity of it. He looks over liis former life as a dan¬ 
ger well past, and would not hazard himself to be¬ 
gin again. The next door of death saps him not, 
but he expects it calmly as his turn in nature; and 
fears more his recoiling back to childishness than 
dust. AH men look on him as a common father, 
and on old age, for his sake, as a reverent thing. 
He practises his experiences on youth without 
harshness or reproof, and in his counsel is good 
company. He has some good old stories still of 
his own seeming to confirm what he says, and 
makes them better in tho telling; yet it is not 
troublesome, neither, with thc same tale again, but 
remembers with them how oft he has told them. 
He is not apt to put the boy on a younger man, 
nor the fool on a boy, but can distinguish gravity 
from a sour look; and the less testy lie is the more 
regarded. You must pardon him if ho likes his 
own times better than these, because those things 
arc follies to him now tliat were’wisdom then; 
yet he makes us of that opinion too, when wo see 
him, and conjecture those times by so good a relic, 
lie goes away at last too soon, whensoever, with 
all men’s sorrows hut his own; and his memory is 
as fresh when it is twice as old.” 

. Blue Sky Sqalewhere. — Children 

are eloquent teachers. Many a lesson which has 
done our hearts good have we learned from those 
lisping lips. It was but the other day another took 
root in my memory. We were going to a pic-nic, 
and of course the little ones were in ecstasies for 
several days. But the appointed morning broke 
with no glad sunshine, no song of mirth. There 
was every prospect of rain—even hope hid her lace 
and wept. 

“ Shan’t wc go, mother?” exclaimed a child of 
five, with passionate emphasis. 

“ If it clears otf.” 

“ But when will it clear off?” 

“ O, look out for blue sky.” 

And so ho did, poor little fellow, but never a bit 
of blue sky ghulened his eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t care, mother,” said he when the 
tedious day had at length numbered all its hours, 

“ if I haven’t seen it, I know there is a blue sky 
somewhere.” 

The next morning there was a blue sky—a whole 
heaven full of it—clear, glorious blue sky, such as 
only greets us after a very severe storm. 

“ There, mother, didn’t I tell you so?” cried a 
joyous voice; “ there is blue sky.” 

Then thc little head dropped for a moment in si¬ 
lent thought. 

“ Mother,” exclaimed thc child when he again 
looked up, “ there must have been blue sky all day 
yesterday, though I never saw a bir of it; cos you 
see, there ain’t noplace it could have gone to— 
God only covered it up with a cloud, didn’t ho?” 

(Slcunmjjs front % |«ss. 

.Description of the Champion’s 

Belt. —It consists of a waist-band of black patent 
leather, and of sufficient length to fit the waist, 
when it- is necessary to put it on, on great festie 
festivals. Upon this band is fastened eight silver 
plates, each being about four inches square. Run¬ 
ning along tho edge of these plates, and standing 
out in clear relief, are linelv-wrought miniature 
models of the ropes and stakes, which serve as a 
kind of border fringe; they are beautifully cut by 
thc tool of the silversmith. Assuming the belt to 
standing upon its edge, spread out upon a table, 
and thc spectator looking at it, the first plate on 
the left hand will he the British Lion, peacefully 
and harmlessly stretched upon “ all four,” or as 
the heralds would say, Coueant Garuant; thc sec¬ 
ond represents the men at what, iu the peculiar 
phraseology of the ring, is called “ the scratch,’ 
that is, standing with their lists up infighting atti¬ 
tude, opposite to each other. The third lias the 
word Championship in large cupital letters stand¬ 
ing out in high relief. The fourth is the armorial 
shield of Great Britain, unicorn, crown aiul all. 
The fifth is plain and polished, 1’or upon it are to 
be ultimately engraved the fate and fortunes of 
the belt itself, when its final possessor wins it. 
The sixth is a boxer standing in position, as if an 
opponent wero before him; and the seventh and 
last plate represents the Union hand, four hands 
joined, cross keys in the center of a star. Tho 
whole of thc designs are cut out of the solid silver 
and nothing can be finer than the workmanship. 
The value of the belt is about one hundred guineas. 
It is kept in a red-morocco velvet-lined ease. 

.A Black Sexton Obeys TnE Dead 

Master. —The burial ground at Algiers, New Or¬ 
leans, in which tho remains of the millionaire, 
John McDonogh, were interred, was established 
by Mr. McDonogh himself, about fifty years ago, 
as a place of burial for his slaves, and a favorite 
slave named Jack was honored with the honorary 
post of sexton. Gradually the cemetary becamo 
popular and populous, and Jack was authorized by 
iris master to collect the money paid for interments, 
&c., a task which lie accomplished with liusiness- 
like correctness and fidelity. 

According to tho business account kept by Me- 
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Ponoiih with ••!! h,> -slaves, (noting and rating of easy made fortunes a few years since, and 
the.’i- daily labor on hit* books, and by an original mania for speculation, which* has raged with 
iiKUh**m;iti«*nl ohm m his own. emancipating them let or hindrance for the last ouarter of a eenti 


maU» <, mati«'i»l jilan (-i his own, emancipating them let or hindrance for the last quarter of a century, them; and whenever they wished to throw'beauty languid; our fire is not so pleasant a fire as it 
as r>»nm us tin* bn ; >!;.•* > flowed they had a little more has also been productive of much sudden enrich- and to express gladness, like sunshine, they east was; we don't care so much for our food as wre 
tluni paid for i Ives, expenses and interest in- ment. This being the case, it is not to be wonder- flowers. thought we should; and things generally go wrong 

eluded.) (.Md Jack va* presented with his free pa- cd at, perhaps, that gold should bo lightly held - with us. What can be the matter now? Have 

rices **»nie years before his master died. He still and readily spent. Those tvflo have to work hard Smart Chaps. —Wc have very smart not everything about us that heart could wish 

remained ihe sexton of the McDnnogh cemetery; through long and weary years for their money, ^°y s tliiri town, says a cotemporary, one in par- t0 make us warm and comfortable? Could mortal 
and M*Mse eight or ten years ago it fell to life lot to appreciate its full value: but those into wdiose licular, who was called up the other day by the ask. for more? 0, no; but still wc are restless, un- 
m*c hi* old 1 fiend unci former master buried in hands it falls almost as a matter of course, without pedagogue to give some account of his absence, easy, dissatisfied. What is the trouble? Simply 
the ei,< I <».■. ure which he had guarded so long—and requiring any exertion or trouble, never rightly * lllt *M'i v o some evidence if possible, ot progress tJiis * w r e need of the same very wintryair we have 
.due.* McDonoirflA de.ith, Jack had stuck to liis understand wlmt it represents. in his studies. been at snch pains to protect ourselves against, 

old poM. ailending to the burials and collecting To one, however, who has learned in youth the u Where was you yesterday, you rascal? Wc need to run out into the cold, aud buffet the 

the ( xpense... the stiuc as in former years. real use of the circulating medium, a sudden for- I was out in the field alone. . same north wind we so much a fiber to dread. Open 



oi: hand, and demam l , d twenty-five dollars before ries that suck up so much of our substance, finan- 

eon.-i. tiring to the remu al of the body, stating that cial and physical, in these days. _ .,__ 

Mas.-:* John’s orders 1 1 him ever since he had been - growed up—printer, doctor, lawyer or school-mas- - t 

sx Mom were nor to l.:r any one take a body out of . Ventilate the Snop.— Few things ter, and took the field for it." . Personal Advertisements.— An- 

t In* gravey.n d without paying twenty-five dollars, are more insiduously undetermining the constitu- “Brave boy I what was your conclusion ? swering a personal advertisement was the futal 

,hw;:\s demands were laughed at, and the resur- t ion and the vital stamina of many “ young peo- . “Thought as howl’d be a school-master—they snare into which, fell as hundreds of others have 

l eesimlists hn\ ii.g completed their task, the cottiii pie" than the want of shop ventilation/particular- live easy, likes to give lickin’s, and teach the fallen, the daughter ot a prominent New York 

containing the euvildy remains of MeDonogh were ly in the evening, when the gas is lighted. young idea what to shoot at." merchant, living on Twenty-Fourth Street, She 


Meditating upon what? ami S uows of January, as under the soft suns that 

I was meditating what I’d be when I got to be open a p t]lQ Y0S(iS of *j uuc> 
wed ui)—urin ter. doctor, lawvoror school-mas- _ 


growed up—printer, doctor, lawyer or school-mas 
ter, and took the field for it." 

“ Brave boy 1 what was your conclusion ?" 


. Personal Advertisements. —An¬ 
swering a personal advertisement was the futal 


There arc many trades, the occupation in which 
is very light, and requires little or no exertion. 


. oiiriiining the euvildy remains of MeDonogh were ly in the evening, when the gas is lighted. young idea what to shoot at. merchant, living on Twenty-Fourth Street, She 

pul upon n vu-on ;md conveyed to the city. Old There arc many trades, the occupation in which - - advertised in the Herald, in company with several 

JutU *viHiid no!, howeier, consent to the ignoring is very light, and requires little or no exertion. . Heath of a French Celebritt.— ■ other sehool girls, with whom she enjoyed good 

C hi- claim, and followed the party to the ferry, Siationers, fancy wool, top shops and the like, “ correspondent calls attention to the death of hearty laughs over the letters they got. After 

ml then to tic* < itv, demanding at every step the nearly all keep their doors closed, “ because it is Coulon, a surgeon, who was well known in Paris several days she took out a letter, on opening 

iiymeiii of the in* my cold;*’ the result is that the burning gas vitiates in the time of Louis Eighteenth. He possessed ex- w hich she read at the bottom—•“ I am following 

The CV«^v#i», in»m which we gather the above the air in the shop, and the assistants inhaling this, traordinary powers of imitation. Coulon gave im- you now," and sure enough the writer was but a 


of iii- claim, and followed the party to the lorry, Siationers, fancy wool, top shops and the like, 
and then to tb? rite, demanding at every step the nearly all keep their doors closed, “because it is 


paynn.*ul of the in- my 


Bn. * .. sc nre irre-.t ‘ramblers, and at a certain sea- 
ton '»• t he v< !:t ii is permitted by all. A father 
dc-s not !ir.ein|ir co keep his son from gambling 
oucv, a j car ai the races; but it is necessary to pay 
the stake down on the spot, usually in wish, and 


consequence 
there; pass- 
iseovered the 
stitute. The 
>te enclosing 


this wfee arrangement has the effect at least ot pre- g a s and the confined breath of the people serving lor the completion ot the portrait; but that, to an fl Y e ten dollar bills. ]3espair and remorse seized 
venting gambling debts. One peculiar case was tlierein makc it exceedingly disagreeable to a artist like yourself, is an important one." “What upon her, and she was crossing the levee for a fa- 

once brought bet ore me judicially. As intimated stranger on entering out of the fresh air. If a re- is it, Monseigneur?" asked Coulon, rather em bar- f a j plunge into the river, on a recent evening, 

above, both sexes are accustomed to gamble, and mark made by a purchaser that the shop rassed. “ I always wear this diamond in my era- when friendly hands interposed and saved her. 

many stake their bets as the boats come up to the “smells close " the assistant is almost sure to re- vat, said the Duke; permit me to offer it to _ 

wharf to show themselves off before going to the ply that « th ’ a on > t notice it." What, however, y° u that you may render the imitation perfect." . Two young ladies of Philadelphia wore 

starting-post. In this way a pretty girl ol eighteen fhey do notice, is headache, languor, loss of appe- And, unfastening the pm, lie presented it to Cou- lately spending the summer in north-eastern Flew 

or so, of respectable family, bet five rupees on the tite. ennui, debilitv, pallor of the face, blotchy skin. ton, who bowed and said, “Ah! Monscigneur, York. Duriug their visit they took several long 

ww.n 1, f.untir m.itl .1 n wllfk ’ 1 ... llmrn l Uin-Kiiiico ,’e t/wv »rAn,.w>no Ao rtn -I... i. . l .1 _ . ir u.1 _ * .. K. 


— Choos- nard, who was a wholesale maker of shoes for the i U gly by the roadside—they concluded to give their 
s. Do you colouies, of guns at Saint Etienne, of flowers at pony a drink. One of the city ladies agreed to get 


the second race; which she also lost. On the third . Paragraph Matrimonial. — Choos- nard, who was a wholesale maker of shoes for the i U gly by the roadside—they concluded to give their 

race she bet her gold necklace against her former a wife is a perilous piece of business. Do vou colouies, of guns at Saint Etienne, of flowers at pony a drink. One of the city ladies agreed to get 
looses; and as fortune still crossed her, she next suppose there is nothin” 1 of it but evening visits, Paris, who dressed leathers at Saint Germain, out and arrange matters for this purpose. The 
offered to lay her bracelets against the nug and j )0U quets and popping® the question? Mv dear made china at Yillcdicu, sugar at Sucy, and others remaining in the carnage, and deeply en- 
necklace, which was accepted. Strange to say, the y 0llllir man, vou ought not to be trusted Kirsch in the Black Forest. He formed the gam- gaged in conversation, for some time paid no at- 

bracelets were lost, and all her ornaments and ou t by yourself alone! Take care that you do not ing houses of Baden, Vienna, and Paris. Hepos- tention to the proceedings of their companion, 
money were handed over to the winner. The girl g C t the gilt China article, that looks exceedingly sessed hotels, chateaux millions; he escorted his When, at last, surprised at their long delay, they 
was driven to despair, for the jewelry belonged to pi . etty on thc mantlc-piece until the gilt and onm- wife to Longehamps in a gilded carriage, drawn turned to ascertain its cause, they discovered her 
her mother, who, when P rovoiced, was wont to m ent arc all rubbed off, and then is fit only for the by snow-white horses; dined thirty parasites at endeavoring to unbuckle the crupper (ibis being 
punish her severely. Thc man seeing his ad van- < lust pi j c j A wife should be selected on the same his table daily, gave a million to his daughter as the name, I believe, of the strap which passes 


money were handed over to the winner. The girl r()t tllC gii t china article, that 1< 
was driven to despair, for the jewelry belonged to ppetty on thc mantlc-piece until t 
her mother, who, when provoked, was wont to ment are all rubbed off, and then 
punish her severely. Thc man seeing his ad van- dust pile | A wife should be sell 
tage, and having been for sometime a silent suitor pr i nc ipi 0 as a calico gown. Bri.n 
for her hand, offered to lay the whole ot his win- pa ttems are not always thc be: 
nings agaiust her promise that d she lost she would 80met hinar that will wash and we 


mugs agaiust tier promise that H sue tost sue \voum some thing that will wash and wear. Nothing like 
become his wife. For a moment she started with tke suus au( i showers of matrimony to bleach out 
anger at the proposal. But then those beautifu these deceptive externals! Don’t choose the trea- 
bracoJets—that necklace that her young friends al simj i )v gas-light, or in a parlor sitting. Broad 
so envied—her mothoris rage when she returned daylight is the best time—a lcitchen the most sen- 
home 1 Surely, she could not lose a fifth time, silile place. Bear it iu mind, sir, that the article 
But she did lose; and not having the slightest in- one0 bargained for you can’t exchange it if it 
tention of taking up her I 0 U on the follow- don’t suit. If you buy a watch and it don’t run as 
ing day, she repaired to me. Her mother and an .. ou expected, you can send it to a jeweler to be 
elder sister came with her to mv house in grief, repaired; in the ease of wife, once paired, you 
exclaiming, O, save us from this disgrace. Ihen ca n’t re-pair. She mav run in the wrong direction 


principle as a calico gown. Bright colors and gay her marriage portion, run through all his fortune, around the horses’ caudal appendage.) Ii 
pattems are not always thc best economy. Get and invested the few crowns that remained to pre- ment they inquired, “What in the world 
something that will wash and wear. Nothing like vctU him from dying in an hospital. doing that for ?" She naively replied, “ V 


.Three Secrets Worth Remember- so that he can drink." 

ing. —The secret of respcetabillity lies in the strict - 

observance of the following three rules;—Live . Female Delicacy. —Among thefea- 

within your means, always tell the truth, and keep tures that adorn the female character, delicacy 


around the horses’ caudal appendage.) In amaze¬ 
ment they inquired, “What in the world are you 
doing that for ?" She naively replied, “ Why, I’m 
unbuckling the strap to let the horse’s head down 
so that he can drink." 

.Female Delicacy. —Among the fea- 


void, and earnestly lectured them on the folly of 
gambling. 

.Scientific Observation. —Few per¬ 
sons know how difficult it is only to observe. This 


you may as well sell yourself for two and sixpence, to preserve your independence. There are obligor duty, and can speak when required, with serious- 
. at once. Just as weil to consider all these things lions, however, which cau be rendered and accepted ness and kiuduess, of things at which it would bo 
boforcliand, young man! without a loss of independence. The pleasure of ashamed to smile or blush—the delicacy which 

♦ -- conferring a favor is greater to properly eonstitut- kuows how to confer a benefit without wounding 

. Perfection of tiie Mind. —Mental ed minds than that of receiving one; but it is de- the feelings of another—which can give arms with- 


, » . * u.nuv...'.. ''- lumuiJ uni'll inui ui iuu.mu^ u ui it ia \jlm~ me leeilllgf* UllxlulCl. W ill! 11 viiu ^ivcuiuin min’ 

art cousists not ouly in tuo faculty or examining perfection should be one of the great aims of life, fightfiil, and a guarantee of continued amity, if out assumption, and which pains not the most sen- 


. Female Por clarity. —If a woman 

es to be a general favorite with her female ac- 
ntances, she has only to permit them to out- 
s her. The more intent they are on gewgaws 
decorations, the more profound will lie the re- 


iation of the mind. No one knows aud feels this objects, both in the material and spiritual universe, which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. I The more intent the\ 

so well as a great discoverer. Intraday, one of the We must appropriate tlieir perfections to our men- The secret of agreeable personal appearance lies « nd decorations the more profoi 
greatest philosophers of Itngland, dal not hesttate tal use-cherish, admire, love them. Wc must hi cleanliness and the absence of many colors. I 

to say tlmt lie alway s doubted his own discoveiies. j ook f ov beautiful things, that images of beauty have seen a well-adjusted bunch of humble prim- 0 l ie i ook amongst his or her trie 

On one occasion, Mitscherhch remarked to a learn- may throng our minds. We must cultivate amia- r0 scs excite admiration when a bouquet of varie- w k 0 ; s most beloved is not one 

ed compeer, that it required fourteen years toilis- ble feelings, that harmony of soul may enrich the gated flowers had been scarcely noticed. Modern to t w v than those around her. 

cover and establish a single new factin chemisti> . biwurd temple with tlie music of its numbers, flower beds illustrate mv meaning. Were uot this * _ 

An <111.lout wi*vi 1 tn f !nvi«r ntlt» fliLV tfi _* v _ _• ... , X .. . . ° . . . ... I _ ... 


to listen to the student’s scientific demonstration, hearkens to them, thereby to cultivate the sense of 


and to examine the object lie had dissected, lie 
wished the young mau to devote himself with new 
ardor to his profound investigation for six months; 
and yet the fact lie sought to communicate was one 


harmony and beauty in his soul. So in life, we 


Tiie Price of Sin. —'Letters from' 


should seek the company of sweet thoughts, lovely Rome state that Catholics will find sinning a very . mortal state 1 " bv which means vou will si 
objects, amiable feelings, pleasant words, ami good expensive luxuryrforsome tunc to.come, the 1’opc, transported with prosperity, ot dejeetei 

offices. These help to perfect our minds. Our n> his financial straits, having determined to raise ' 1 


UI 1 U ,vui (IIU i»a IIU huuiiiu iu vuiiiiiuum-uiv min unv (>ln CCS. 1 bOSO Help 10 peiTCCt OUr milKlS. Our ill ills liiiiim-iui Miami, U«iv 111(4, uuuiimiusu iu \dversitV 

which could be appreciated by the senses alone, thoughts are the chisels which carve the statuary the price of indulgences, dispensations, etc. The tu ^ 

la a word, the annals of natural science arc filled 0 f our sou ^. Thcv do it w'ell or ill, as they are fact, proves that liis Holiness is a had political 


.An Indian chief once said as wise a 

thing as any philosopher. A while man having 
remarked that lie had not time enough to do some¬ 
thing, the Indian replied, “ Well, I suppose you 
have all the time there is. 

.Imprint this maxim deeply on your 

mind:—“There is nothing certain in this human 
and mortal stateby which means you will shun 
being transported with prosperity, or dejected in 


with instances of men truly born for scientific re¬ 
searches, individuals trained to observe by long 
and painful labors, and who, nevertheless, have 


right or wrong. Bad thoughts arc eueiniss worse economist, or he would know that a minimum price | 
than all outward ones. produces an increase of revenue by greatly ox-] 

- tending the demand for the commodity sold. Or. 


described the least complex phenomena in an er. Flo avers. —Of all thc miner creations to borrow a homely illustration from “the shop/ 

roneous manner. The intelligent public would be of God, flowers seem to be most completely the cl- “ it is more profitable to turn a nimble sixpence 


no less diverted than astonished, if they knew how fusions of his love of beauty, grace and joy. Of than a slow shillin 


few among the noisy crowd of professors of science all the miner objects which surround us they are 


> turn a nimble sixpence 
The Papal policy puts the 



discover a single new fact; how few describe, with the least connected with our absolute necessities, will infallibly reduce the number of customers I 
anything like fidelity, a new phenomenon of any Vegetation might proceed, the earth might be among the wealthier classes. Indeed, if carried to 1 
importance, or add a single new expression to the clothed with a sober green; all the processes of! an extreme, surh a policy would ruin and amnhil-1 
knowledge of the world as contained in books. fructification might be perfected withuut being at- ute the business, by making sinning too costly a 1 

- tended by the glory with which the flower is crown- luxury for any people to indulge in, and without 

. “Easy Come, Easy Go."—T he lavish ed; hut beauty and fragrance are poured over the | sin what would become of the Church? For the 1 

expenditure of money on iusignificant trifles—thc earth in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evi- sake of all parties concerned, it is to be hoped 
wasteful extravagance of our habits of dress and deuces of the boundless benevolence of the Deity, there is some financial adept attached to the an- 


paying sins out of the reach of the million, and 
will infallibly reduce the number of customers 
among the wealthier classes. Indeed, if carried to 
an extreme, surli a policy would ruin and annihil¬ 
ate the business, by making sinning too costly a 


luxury—are prominent murks of the present age. | They are made solely to gladden the heart of man, 


there is some financial adept attached to the an- \ 
eient corporation, who will relate to His Holiness 1 


At no other period of American history have we for a light to liis ryes, for a living inspiration of the instructive story of the foolish youth who killed 


disbursed so many millions of dollars for cigars, grace to his spirit, ior a perpetual admiration. 1 the goose that laid the golden eggs. \ 

fast horses, champagne, kid gloves, article's of The Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sympa-1 - l 

verlu, and the thousand other things that cost so t hi zed with the spirit of grace and beauty in every-1 . Off.n Air.—T hc most of us are apt to 1 

much. thing, were enthusiastic in their love, and lavish think, in these cold aud piercing spells, that if we’ 

The reason of this may be found, without doubt, in tlieir use of flowers. They scattered them in are well-sheltcrecl, well-fed, well-clothed, and well- 
in the adage of “ Easy come, easy go." We in- the porticoes of their temples; they were offered > warmed, we shall be able to snap our lingers in 
herit a great deal of money iu this generation; for on the altars of some of their deities; they were 1 the face of Old Boreas, and let him blow on his bu- 
our fathers were hard-working, prudent, cconomi- strewed in the conqueror's path; on all occasions 1 gle till he is tired. Well, and we dress, and feed, 


gle till he is tired. 


.s, and let him blow on his bit-1 
Well, and we dress, and feed,! 


cal men. California, too, opeued a grand scource | of festivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, ’ and hug the tires, and make the most of it; in- 


Orlglnal. 1 

LAUNCHED AT LAST* l 

M Y dear Sophia, whom all admire, l 

One wrong desire 1 still possess; l 

Though you ba\e wed auvl liom me fled, l 

You know you said my heart you'd bless. 1 

Thus it is seed 1 hold a lieu 

On your serene, sincere affection; 

Oft you have sworn that you were bom 
For me; dou 5 t scorn, now, the reflection. 

How I feel for thc man whom vour 
Loved lips did more delude than blues; 

It was a sin to take him in 

When mine you'd beeu,l must confess. 

But though quite ehiewd you can't elude 
What Tconclude will be > our fate. 

Will find how olt your voice, so solt, 

Bore hopes alott, the fruit of hate. 

How you have tried—did all but lied. 

When puffed by pride, to couquer hearts; 

But beauty, love, has charms above 
All you can prove your lace imparts. 

One only tool obeyed your rule 
Ere he could cool insane desire; 

He left, you wept, and passion slept 
Till now you unimate his lyre. 

C. Percy Hicketuorpr. 
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CASTILLIA; 


PHANTOM OF THE WAH-PATH. 

BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

Chapter XVIIf.—Oceola’s Vow.—Ready for Torture. 

ND WHY DOES 
not the dark- 
cyed maiden ask 
this for her¬ 
self?” question- 
e d the squaw, 
in good English, 
advancing close 
to where Castil- 
lia sat, and 
speaking in a 
half whisper. 

For a moment 
the girl regarded 
the woman fix¬ 
edly. 

“ W h o are 
you ?” she asked 
at length, look¬ 
ing intently in- 
t o the worn 
wrinkled face 
before her. 

“ First answer 
me,” returned 
the squaw. 

“ Why docs not the dark-eyed maiden ask deliver¬ 
ance tor herself, rather than for another? ” 

“You speak our language well,” said Castillia, 
abruptly, “ but I will answer you; my life would 
be worth little if she were left in bondage; now j 
who are you who speak the dialect of the Chippe¬ 
wa?” 

The woman replied in the Indian tongue, 

“ First tell me, maiden of the pale faces, thy 
name.” 

‘Surely it is one I never blush to own; it has 
descended to me from the proudest blood. It is 
Castillia De Leon.” 

“ De Leon! Dc Leon! how the old name comes I bosom of the woman before her, and tears fell fast 
back to me! Castillia—Castillia De Leon!” I from the strangely beautiful eyes. 

The woman wrung her hands wildly as she re- 1 “Oh, mother/’ she said—“ mother. 



1 1 say it humbly now; the Great Spirit knows I was 
| beautiful, and a warrior saw me, admired me, 
stole mo from my home, and, shall I sa}* it, made 
me his wife.” 

“ Without your consent?” 

“ Nay, nay!” The woman wrung her hands in 
agony. “Nay, but the choice was given me be¬ 
tween the torture and being this warrior’s bride. 
My poor heart was weak; Iliad seen two die at 
the stake, and my soul sickened at the alternative. 

! Heaven forgive the act, hut my life has been a 
I never-ceasing torture. I chose the latter’” 

The woman arose from the ground, went to the 
j door of the hut, and, drawing aside the elk skin, 

, looked out. The Indian, who was keeping guard, 

! stood near by, his back against a tree, evidently 
| half asleep. lie had heard nothing, the woman 
: was satisfied, so she let the skin fall carefully and 
| returned to the captive. 

“ Did you never attempt to escape during so long 
a captivity?” questioned Castillia, forgetting for a 
time her own and Fay’s peril in contemplating the 
sorrows of the strange woman at her side. 

“Very many times,” was the reply; “very 
many times, until my little Oceola was born; af¬ 
terwards but once. That time I never shall for¬ 
get. I saw my husband, my own true, lawful hus¬ 
band; but that attempt but proved liis destruction, 

; and nearly that of inv son; the former died by the 
I torture, the latter escaped almost as by a miracle.” 
i Castillia’s face grew r white as the driven snow, 

: and her breath came quick aud short. 

“Who are you? In Heaven’s name, who are 
you?” she said, in a hoarse, deep whisper. “Tell 
me 1” 

The woman laid her hand upon Castillia’s head, 
and her black mournful eyes seemed to penetrate 
the girl’s very heart. 

“ 1 used to lay my hand upon your head thus 
when you was a little child; when you prattled at 
my knee, and smiled up into my faee; you knew 
me then; you called me mother!” 

“Mother!” 

The woman placed her finger upon her lips and 
shook her head sadly. 

“ Do you shame of vouu poor mother, my owrt 
child? Oh! inv precious one, how I have longed 
to press these old arms about you! How I have 
prayed to kiss your lips, your cheek, your brow r , 
just as I used to, once more. And Castele, my 
brave, beautiful boy, tell me of him—one word of 
him, Castillia!” 

The brave girl, whose fear or pain could not 
j cause to weep, fell upon the poor sun-burued 


serve you. If questioned, reply fearlessly, yet I To those unacquainted with the nature of the 
briefly ns possible in that tongue; and, as the one ! large prairie wolf, this knowledge may seem uniin- 
whosc dress you wear. You will be obliged to pass ; portant; but to those who understand the cliarac- 
directly through the village, but your disguise, I ter of this formidable and cruel auiinal it may not 
think, is complete. One word more, my child. , seem surprising the howl of these ravenous brutes, 
Heaven bless you! Oh! it is hard to part with i that were evidently but a short distance behind 
you, now, hut when you sec Castele tell him never her, and no doubt bn her track, caused Castillia a 
to forget his poor mother, who would willingly die | thrill of horror that almost unnerved her. Too 
could she but clasp him in her arms and hear him j well she knew that flight would be useless. She 
say once in my ear ‘ mother.' Kiss me, kiss me, had nothing but a small knife with which to de¬ 
my child; and now farewell!” j fend herself, and what would that bo iu battle with 

“One more word, mother,” said Castillia, chok- j a pack of hungry wolves, 
ingly. “My poor little foster sister; she is to be! Nearer aud nearer came the hideous howls of the 
a victim; Norwah has desigued her to be his wife.” bloodthirsty animals; plainer ami more distinct 


The woman started. 

“ His wife?” she questioned, wondcringly. 

« Yes.” 

“Strange—’tis strange,” whispered the woman. 
What is strange, mother?” 


every second. The senses of Castillia, for the mo¬ 
ment, almost deserted her, and she stood still as if 
struck dumb with despair. When the love of life, 
that was strong within her, the thought of Castele, 
I of her mother and Fay in bondage, nerved her 


‘ How sweet it seems to hear you say that word, j with strength and energy. 


I mil answer your question, Norwah had chosen 
Oceola to be his squaw.” 

“ Oceola?” 

“My own daughter; bht you must hasten. I 


“Heaven help me!” she cried, springing for¬ 
ward;. a moment more and she heard the horrid 
howls dcrecfly behind her; there was but one way; 
she almost felt their hot breath, and, as she turned, 


will try and save the little white flower for your j she saw the dark objects moving towards her, tlielr 
sako; wait one moment.” ] flaming eyeballs seeming like coals of fire. 

The woman went to the wigwam door and lis - 1 With the one thought of prolonging his life she 
tened, 
out. 


IIIB VVUIUUIl WUUl IVJ 11117 UWl turn iin- l I! HU HIV UIIO vil liij HIV nui/ 

lied, then she drew the elk skill aside and looked ; sprang towards the nearest tree, and, with the 
t. The Indian watcher, thinking he had left the | quickness and energy of despair, climbed up 


captive so securely bound as to ensure her safe | 


j amidst its branches. ~ She was hot a moment too 
chase,! soon, for scarcely had she reached a place of safe- 


peated the name. Castillia looked up wondcringly 
into the yellow, wrinkled face, distorted by the 
wildest and fiercest passion. 

“Strange woman,” questioned the girl; why do 
you so repeat my name, and what is it to you?” 

“Hush!” responded the woman, in a whisper; 

“ beware, for the Lecnpooes’ ears arc long, and 
their knives arc sharp!” 

“Aud what would you? why have you come to 
me?” asked the maiden. 

“ On the morrow you arc to die at the torture.” 

“Before the rising of the sun?” 

“ Aye, the torture will begin before the rising of 
the sun, but the spirit of the dark eyed maiden will 
fade away but with the light when the night 
comes!” 

Castillia shuddered. 

“ And you have come to tell me of the horror6 
that are in store for me?” said she, with bitterness. 

The woman paused a moment, then stooping, she 
whispered, 

“ I wish to save vou.” 

“ And can you 

“It is doubtful. Listen, Castillia De Leon. I 
am but a captive; for eighteen years I have been 
a captive in the hands of the Lecajiooes! Aye, 
and that captivity has been a living death. Saw 
you not, as you entered the village, the fiercest of j called by that endearing name. “ Fly with me, if 
the Indian maidens, the daughter of the eldest such a thing is indeed possible, that there is an 

■ .rtuuity to escape. 


keeping, and evidently weary with the day' 

had thrown himself upon the green sward, at some ' ty when the whole pack, with horrible howls, sur- 
distance from the wigwam door, and was, to all 1 rounded her. 

appearances, sound asleep. j “ Death only in another form,” said Castillia to 

“ If I could benefit either you or Fay by rep a in- j herself, as initiate succeeded minute and hour 
ing, Heaven knows I would do so,” said Castillia; passed hour; and, still howling and pawing the 
“ but, mother.” the girl’s arms were around the ] earth, the wolves remained beneath and around the 
poor creature’s neck, “ you shall yet be happy— I tree. Too well she knew the nature of the blood- 
happy; yes, if life aud power is given me to do so ! thirsty animals to imagine for a moment they 
—happy, if freedom and life with those you love j would leave her of her* own accord; no matter 
can make you so.” ! how long they might have to wait for her, ex- 

“ God bless you, my child,” said the woman, for- j hausted with hunger aud weariness, to fall into 
vently; “ but one word in regard to your escape; ! their power. 

you will be obliged to pass through a portion of I And, while Castillia De Leon, in her perilous sit- 
ihe village, but go directly to the river, where you j uation, waited for the dawn, in the little Indian 
will find several eanoes moored; take one of them • village of the Loeapooos all was bustle and ex- 
ami go down the stream as rapidly as possible; by citcment. The escape of the captive had been dis- 
inoniing, if you do not meet with any accident, i covered, as also had the poor woman’s part in the 
you will be fur enough away from pursuit. Go! I matter been traced toiler. The old warrior was 
Heaven be with you! the Great Spirit bless you!” i for braining his wife on the spot, but Norwah, 
Castillia took the piece of dried venison the wo- | who learned from the woman her relation to the 
man gave her, and the knife, and stole noiselessly captive, decided upon a more infernal revenge, 
from the hut; the moccasined step did not arouse j That the mother and child should die together, 
the Indian guard as she passed; and, although 1 He sent out a party in search of Oasrillia, while 
there were those she passed, who salued her as Oc- , Mrs. De Leon (if so we may term the miserable 
cola, the warrior’s daughter, not one attempted to ' woman who once claimed that name) was cruelly 
interfere with her progress. She reached the water’s ■ bound and separated from her daughter, Oceola. 
edge, unmoored a light canoe, sprang in, and with 1 As for the latter, the grief of the poor girl knew 
one push of the paddle sent the little bark into the no hounds. In vain she plead with her father to 
middle of the narrow stream. She was free! use his influence with the chief for her pardon; in 

Castillia Dc Leon looked up into the heavens; vain she i>etitioned Norwah herself, on her knees, 
the stars seemed gazing down upon her with a new j for her mother’s release; the chief of the Lecnpooes 
lustre; the moon was more smiling; the skies but laughed the poor girl to scorn, and then, in 
were bluer and deeper, aud all this came of the ; the same breath, bade her begone, 
new hope that was bounding in her bosom—the Bitterly weeping, Oceola sought her wigwam, 

hope of escape. j but it was not the nature of the girl to despair; so 

“Father, I thank thee,” she snid, looking-up- she sat down, and, bending her head upon her 
ward, us the little boat sped onward down the cur- . hands, gave herself up for a few moments to 
rent. “ The dead is alive—the lost may be found I. thought. 

—all may be well. Father in Heaven, I thank The bright sun had risen over hill and dale, and 
thee!” looked down upon the village of the Lecajiooes. 

. | Two hours before grim, dark despair had settled In the rude hut of Dundee Fay opened her eyes 

woman seemed to observe this tor the first time, i nUo a midnight pall over the spirit that now rose and looked about her; the old squaw sat near her 
tor, taking a sharp Unite from some portion of her \ exultant with hope. Two hours later—all, Castil- side, and when the girl opened her eyes and called 
dress, where it had been concealed, she cut the j ]i tl De Leon, how little you, a poor frail mortal, Castillia’s name, she approached her and gave her 
cords that bound Castillia s poor bloodless hands, knew what the future had in store for vou! a drink of some kind of bitter infusion from a 

and said, in a low yet excited whisper. Before she had been gone from the Indian village , gourd. 

“ We have met but to part, my child; you must | half an hour, borne upon the night-wind she heard In answer to her inquiries the squaw shook her 
go. It is not yet midnight, and several hours are fierce yells of disappointment and rage, and she head; gradually her probable situation came to 

knew that her escape had been discovered. With . the mind of Fay, and with it the memory of the 
new energy she plied the oar. tier’s was no weak ' past and a vague, undefined wondering in regard 
nerveless arm, for beneath its soft whiteness the ! to the future. 

strong muscle, many a man would have gloried in, At that moment the shadow of an Indian dark- 
lav concealed. , enecl the door, and the next instant Norwah, the 

But soon a new cause for fear became apparent. ‘ 

For in advance of her she heard a sound that 
caused her blood almost to chill in her veins—the 


9, 


, cilm — iiivu^i, Heaven 
knows I do not shame of you; that all I hope for 
in this world, or the next, L would give to make 
you happy, to give you perfect joy and rest.” 

“Nothing could do that, my child,” said the 
poor woman, sadly, “ unless the past eighteen 
years were blotted from my life, and I hod you in 
my arms, a little child again; but rest will come, 
my dear one; rest in the deep, calm, peaceful 
grave—rest in that better land. All! my child, I 
have forgotten much; I am nearly a heathen, yet 
I remember that place where the wicked trouble no 
more.” 

Castillia made no reply; she would have thrown 
her arms about the neck of the poor creature be¬ 
fore her, but they were pinioned behind her; the 


left for your escape. 1 will remain here a little 1 
while, and then go to sleep iu the grave!” 

“ Do not think I shall go and leave you in hope¬ 
less captivity, my mother,” returned Castillia, 
warmly embracing the wretched creature she [ 


He smiled grimly and tri- 


cliief, entered the hut. 
umphantly as he said, 

“ So the flower of the pale faces is in the power 
of the great chief of the Lecapooes at last.” 

° And where is Castie i where is Job, and all the 
rest?” she questioned, faintly. 

NorwulTs brow darkened. 

“ Let the pale fared squaw tic her tongue,” he 


warrior of the Lecapooes, the maiden with the , opporti _ _ _ __ 

haughtiest mein and richest dress?” j “ You little know what you ask, little know what roaring of a cataract; and, not" fifty yards in ad- 

“Idid.” you say. Here—take this, it is an entire suit of I vance of her she saw the white line of glistening 

Ic was Oceola, and I am her mother!” Or cola’s dress; take off your own and put it on , foam. Further progress by water was therefore 

The woman buried her face in her hands and sat I quickly, for there is no time to lose!” \ impossible, for in solight a thing as a bark canoe ; 

down in the shadow close to Castillia’s side, and a j Scarcely knowing what she did, the girl obeyed. ; she could not hope to go safely over falls of which ..... ... 

few tears dashed over her bronzed face, while her j The woman took Castillia’s long hair down from’ she knew nothing; quick as thought she guided said; then added—“ when the red comes back to 

Dlack eyes burned with a deep, uncontrolable an- , j ts confinement, and allowed it to fall over her . her boat to the shore, and after setting her boat the checks of the white flower she will he the squaw 

_ . . T ^ shoulders; then she drew her into the moonlight j adrift, with as much eare as possible, she pursued of the great chief of the Lecapooes.” 

l 7i/i fhfher is an Indian, and y°n her mother? looked keenly aud scrutinizingly at her. i her way on foot. Norwah did not know it, but Oceola, the fairest 

asked Castillia. Strange the difference a change of dress made in | But all nature seemed to have conspired against of the Indian maidens, listened to his words as she 

“Yes. But you must not shrink from me. the appearance of Castillia De Leon. Standing : her; she had proceeded but a short distance when passed the wigwam. There was a dark, fierce 

Eighteen years ago I was happy. I had a proud, j there in her guv beaded dress, she was not at all another sound greeted her ears. What was it? look upon the girl’s faee, and she murmured in. 

loving husband, a brave, noble husband, a hand- | unlike the warrior’s daughter, Ocoola. . She paused and listened; faint at first, it gradually \ her own tongue, but so low as to be inaudible— 

some, adventurous boy, a daughter idolized if “ You speak the language of the lecapooes I grew more and more distinct until she recognized . “ Murder niv mother! wed the white squaw 1 let 

daughter ever was. I was beautiful in my youth. ' well,” said the mother; “that knowledge may ' it with a fearful shudder—“Wolves!” 1 the chief of the Lecapooes beware, for there is 
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white blood in the veins of Occola! and there is a 
storm in her heart I*' 

Owing to Castillia’s care, after leaving the ca¬ 
noe, no trail was left for her persuers^ to follow, 
and at night the party returned, with licrce wails 
of disappointment, to their lodges. 

“ Then the squaw shall die in the place of the 
white maiden, her daughter/’ hissed - Norwah; 
“ let the warriors and the braves, and the women, 
and the pappooses, to-niglit, see how awhile squaw 
can die at the torture I the Lccupooes shall have a 
victim 1” 

“ To-night!” murmured Occola. 

There was a dark cloud upon the poor girl’s 
brow and a passionate Hashing of the eyes. 

“ My mother shall not die!” 

She did uot speak the words aloud, but the firm 
lips met over the white teeth that ground together 
with very rage. There was fiery Spanish blood in 
the veins of Occola; her mother was a Castillian, 
and it is said that race never forget nor forgive. 

“ My mother shall not die ! Occola has spoken!” 

Lying upon the ground, bound hand and foot, 
the destined victim awaited her doom; how slowly 
and yet how fast the weary hours dragged their 
lengths along to the poor body, bruised and sore, 
to the poor limbs cut deep with the cruel bonds. 
The time seemed long to the spirit that realized the 
flight of time; that eternity was close at hand, how 
short the hours. 

Night came at length and settled down over the 
village of the Lceapooes. Night, starry, moon¬ 
light, the blue heavens cloudless and beautiful as 
summer skies can be; but at the door of his lodge 
Norwah stood with a lowering brow and com¬ 
pressed lips. After all, revenge upon a helpless 
woman, who had been as one of their tribe for 
years, did not bring the sweetness he had expect¬ 
ed, and he half repented of his hasty decision; 
perhaps a thought of the beautiful Oceola’s Hash¬ 
ing eyes, of the tierce passion, caused him a thrill 
of fear; for, although very brave and valliaut to 
all appearance, Norwah was but a despicable 
coward at heart. 

But he had spoken; his word was law; the chief 
of the Lecapooes never would retract 

At a signal whoop from Norwah, warriors, 
braves, squaws, pappooses gathered with savage 
yells upon the area, and the horrid death-dance be¬ 
gan. _ 

Chapter XIX.—Oceola’s Revenge.—Fay’s Peril. 

F OR Occola to determine was to perform; her 
character, whatever faults it might possess, 
was one composed of energy and fearlessness; of 
strong wild love, and fierce ungovernable hate. 
Do you call the latter a fault? If so, Occola was 
Jar from righteous; for, while her love was deep, 
pure, and yet passionate, her hate far surpassed it 
in intensity and strength. 

Oceola loved her mother. The poor woman, cut 
off from all other enjoyments, had reared her 
beautiful daughter with the teuderest cure and de¬ 
votedness; and, as the vine clings to the perishing 
tree, almost upholding the decaying branches with 
its loving tendrils, even thus the love ami affection 
of her beautiful Indian daughier had given the al¬ 
most despairiug mother strength to bear about 
with her the burden of life. 

The impulsive girl knew this; she had learned 
her mother’s sad story almost in her childhood; 
and, while she pitied her mother, she grew almost 
to hate her tyrannical and brutal father; while she 
worshipped the former, she was haughty and de¬ 
fiant to the latter, who, however, gloried in his 
daughter’s proud and fiery spirit, believing it her 
nature. 

As we said, for Occola to determine was to per¬ 
form. She was not one to sic down and weep and 
wring her hands when she knew such arguments 
would be of no avail; not one to plead when she 
had learned that her most humble and holy peti¬ 
tion would be laughed to scorn; not one to remain 
in apathetic idleness when a savage band and re¬ 
lentless chief but waited lor the night to sing their 
death-song about her mother’s burning form. 
How the haughty lips curved, how the dark eyes 
blazed, and the proud bosom heaved with wild, 
fierce passion, as she raised her baud solemnly, 
then laid it over her heart with the undauuted de¬ 
termination to save her mother or avenge her death ! 

♦ The sun was perhaps an hour high when Oceola, 
in her richest dress, stood in the war-camp of the 
Dacotahs. Two score warriors, if not more, sur¬ 
rounded her,—some with menacing gestures, oth¬ 
ers with lowering brows, while many listened to 
her rapid words curiously and interestedly. 

Her words were addressed to a fiercely painted 
savage, of perhaps some thirty years; the feathers 
he wore, together with a slight difference in his 
paint and dress from the others, betraying him to 
bo the leader of the war-party; a bow and arrows 
were in his hands, a tomahawk and knife were 
suspended from his belt; he maintained a stoical 
indifference of expression while the maiden was 
speaking, and when she concluded gave utterance 
to a significant “ Ugh I” 

“ Oceola has come alone to the great warrior of 
the Decotah’s; his knife is sharp, his tomahawk 
has been whetted for the war-path; let him strike 
if he will, for if Oceola is a squaw she can die like 
a brave!” 

“ Oceola is of the blood of a coward;—the Leca¬ 
pooes are dogs and cowards,” said the fierce war¬ 
rior, gazing intently into the unflinching eyes of 
the Indian maiden, and raising his tomahawk as 
he spoke. 

“ Strike, if you will; Occola is unarmed; she 
will not fly,” said the bravo girl, bowing her head 
and pointing to her heart. 

The Indian made a moiion as if to strike, but 
there was no shrinking of the haughtv form, no 
flinching of the strong limbs. The warrior of the 
Dacotahs put up his tomahawk and said slowly— 
“ Why does not Occola fear?” 

The girl answered in a low but distinct tone— 
Once the Lecapooes were a great tribe, and 
old Norwah, the father of the young chief who 
now sits at the council, went with his braves and 
his warriors often to the war-path. Oceola was 
but a child then, for it was many years ago, and 
yet she remembers how the warriors of her tribe 
brought back for the torture once a young brave 
of the Dacotali’s, whom they had taken, wounded 
and bleeding, and bound with sharp thongs.” 

Still no expression came over t|ie painted coun¬ 
tenance of the wnr-chief, and fierce were the looks 
cast upon the defenceless maiden from the savages 


gathered around her. Undaunted, the girl contin¬ 
ued— , .. 

“The Lecapooes doomed the young brave to die 
by the worst torture; but, one night, Occola, foi 
she pitied the young brave, crept to the council 
house and cut iiis bonds, and lie was freely 

Still no emotion passed over the Indian s coun¬ 
tenance, and the girl continued 

“ The young brave went back to Ins people, and 
he became a great warrior; but, one day, Oceola 
found him near the Chatoque, nearly killed by a 
great panther that lay dead at liis side. Occola 
washed the blood from the Daeotah warrior s facts, 
and carried water in her hands for him to drink; 
and she gave him dried rice and pemmican, for lie 
was nearly starved. The Daeotah warrior knew 
it was she who had saved him from the torture, 
and he gave her a little trinket, a belt with a silver 
clasp; it was his belt, but lie gave it to Oceola and 
said—‘ If the flower of the Lecapooes is ever in 
trouble, let her come to the Great Eagle of the 
Dacotahs; if she is an old squaw ho will know the 
belt that he gave her.’ ” 

Again Occola paused; and still the warrior was 
silent. . 

“ Docs the Great Eagle forget?” questioned the 
maiden at length, laying her hand upon the belt 
that confined her dress, and glancing up fearless¬ 
ly. “ Does the Great. Eagle of the Dacotffh forget 
who saved him from the torture? who gave him 
water and pemmican ? Will the Great Eagle strike ? 
If he will, Occola is ready.” 

Still the Daeotah warrior hesitated; then he 
said— 

“ The Lecapooes are foxes and cowards; but 
the warriors of the Dneotah’s are many and brave; 
does Oceola, the flower of her tribe, speak truly 
that the Lecapooes are but few?” 

“ And if they were many the Great Eagle would 
go and fight for Occola, and take her mother from 
the torture,” said the girl, undoubtingly. “ An 
horn* apd the stake will be ready;—the Great Eagle 
will go!” 

There -was no reply; evidently Occola did not 
expect one, for she turned away as if the matter 
were fairly settled. 

The chief of the war-party turned and addressed 
a few words to his warriors; then he asked, in a 
low tone, of the girl— 

“And liow did’the flower of the Lecapooes know 
that the young brave of the Dacotahs had become 
the Great Eagle of his tribe?” 

“ Occola learned it from her lover, the chief of 
the Lecapooes.” 

The brow of the savage grew dark and lowering. 

“ Will Oceola be the squaw of a dead dog?” he 
asked, snceringly; “whenthe sun looks down up¬ 
on the war-path he will drink up the blood of the 
chief of the Leeapoos!” 

Oceola listened to the fierce, vehement words of 
the warrior in silence, then she said— 

“ The chief of the Lecapooes long ago spake soft 
words in the ear of Oceola, and gave her the bright¬ 
est beads, the choicest shells, and the gayest dress. 
He told her that she should bo his squaw, the 
mother of his papooses; but Oceola hates the chief 
of the Lecapooes now; he kindled a fire in her 
heart! he is a dog! Let him die by the Great 
Eagle’s tomahawk!” 

The girl paused lor a reply. 

“ Where will the flower of her tribe go when the 
wigwam’s of the Lcaapooes are ashes? when the 
scalps of the Lecapooes bleach in the sun? when 
the birds feed on their flesh, and the wolves gnaw 
their bones ? The flower of her tribe will be alone 
—whither will she go ?” 

“ The mother of Occola is from the sunrise; can 
she not go with her?” 

The war-chief’s brow grew dark. 

“ The wigwam of the Great Eagle is far away,” 
he said; “ his lodge is silent; will not Oeeolago 
with him?” * 4 

“ She will, if—if the mother of Occola lives.” 

The Indian maid placed her hand in that of the 
warrior’s. 

“And if she dies? if the warriors of the Great 
Eagle are too late ?” 

Oceola pointed to her heart. 

“The mother of Oceola goes not alone!” she 
said, significantly. 

It was a strange wooing—who could tell how it 
would end ? The Great 1 Cagle paused a moment, 
then he turned and pointed towards the sunset. 

“ The Lecapooes shall die by the hatchets of the 
Dacotahs when the sun hides behind the Chato¬ 
que,” he said grimly;—“the torture is for war¬ 
riors, aud not women! Only the Lecapooes build a 
fire about their squaws; they will ruu, and not 
fight; they are dogs and wolves!” 

“ The blessing of Wandewah be with the Great 
Eagle,” said the girl, impulsively, as she sprang to 
the back ol her fiery steed, while scores of mount¬ 
ed warriors surroauded her, fully armed, and in 
their most hideous paint. 

Oh if Oceola had but known what anight would 
bring forth! 

All was the wildest excitement in the village of 
the Lecapooes. In the centre of the area, and but 
a few yards from the door of the council house, a 
large stake had been driven into the ground, and 
to this the miserable victim had been bound; while 
around her were heaped combustible materials 
that only waited the fiendish torch to complete the 
torture of the miserable victim. 

The horrible death-dance had began, with bowl¬ 
ings and wailings, for those who had fallen in bat¬ 
tle with the whites; warriors,braves, women, and 
even children joined in it, but their savage glee 
was of short duration. " 

Led on by the doubtless Oceola, the Dacotnh’s 
came down upon them with the terrible war-whoop 
ot their nation; ami, bewildered by the unexpect¬ 
edness of the attack, the Lecapooes made but an 
ineffectual resistance. 

Oceola’s first care was for her mother. Seizing 
a knife from the grasp of a dying bravo, she cut 
the bands that bound her to the fearful stake, and 
clasped her m her strong embrace. 

Mother! mother! you are saved! blessed bo 
Wandewah! she cried, forgetting the danger that 
surrounded them, and bursting into a passionate 
flood ol tears. 1 

The poor rescued woman, bewildered by her un¬ 
expected deliverance, and the wild confusion 
around them, could only say in broken accents— 

blcss’thce!” °‘' d ’ blttv0 chilll < Heaven 


At that moment a savage, one of the Lecapoo 
tribe, sprang towards Occola with uplifted toma¬ 
hawk; an instant and he fell to the earth, with a 
terrible shriek, laid low by the arm of the Great 
Eagle,” who, in return, received a tearful wound 
from the hatchet of a Lecapoo, who in the darkness 
had stolen upon him unawares. 

With a fierce whoop the Lecapoo drew his scalp¬ 
ing knife and was about to complete his barbarous 
work, when Oceola sprang forward, and with the 
strength of despairing hate, and a desire to avenge 
her warrior’s fall, buried a deadly tomahawk m 
his brain. . , _ 

The Daeotah warrior’s honor was spared, lor 
those acquainted with Indian character well know 
the sacrcdnesss with which the scalp lock is re¬ 
garded by them. 

The fight was over. In the last few moments 
of the fierce struggle the war-chief Great Eagle 
had fallen. The burning village, the gory, ghostly 
forms of warriors, women and children,—for age 
or sex are nothing in Indian warfare, it was a 
fearful scene upon which the midnight never looked 
down. „ . 

On a slight elevation, a little way from the burn¬ 
ing Lecapoo villuge, the Great Eagle lay upon the 
green sward, dying; liis warriors were about lnm, 
and Oceola close at his side. 

A little in the background was the mother of 
Oceola; and all held their breath to listen to the 
words of the dying war-cliief, and these they 
were— 

“ Warriors of the Dacotahs, the Great Eagle will 
follow the war-path no more; he is going to the 
hunting-grounds of his fathers. Go back to your 
lodges, and when ye go forth again the spirit of 
the Great Eagle will go with you, where the scalps 
of the Ojibbeways are as the leaves of the forest. ’ 

“ But. the war-chief of the Dacotah’s would not 
go alone to his father’s hunting-grounds; his lodge 
there would be desolate; let Oceola go with 
him1” 

There was a pause. Then the Great Eagle con¬ 
tinued. 

“ In the happy hunting-grounds Occola will live 
always in the wigwam of the Great Eagle; will she 
go?” 

Occola raised her proud, fearless face; then she 
said with dignity— 

“ The flower of her tribe never lies. She prom¬ 
ised to go with the Great Eagle of the war-path, 
and be his squaw. She docs not fear to go with 
him to the hunting-grounds of his fathers. Oceola 
will go!” 

With a wild shriek the poor mother sprang for¬ 
ward, exclaiming— 

“ No, no! Do not leave me! do not die, Oceola, 
my child.” 

But the girl drew herself away with dignity. 

“Mother,” she said, “ shall ilic Great Eagle of 
his tribe go alone? Shall the hunters of his father’s 
laugh at him, that he has no squaw to cook his 
venison or Him his lodge? Shall Oceola fear, when 
she is but going with Tier warrior?” 

The girl paused, then again she continued. 

“ Go, mother of my love, to the rising sun; why 
should the lodges of the red men hold you? Let 
the white warrior and the white maiden call you 
mother. Go—go!” 

And Fay—poor child!—lying there in the cabin 
of Dundee, listening to the wild savage whoops ol* 
the Indians as they gathered about the fatal stake; 
no wonder her heart misgave her, and that, utmost 
delirious with pain, she strove to shut out from her 
ears the horrid, deafening sound. 

Of the attack of the Dacotahs she knew nothing. 
To be sure she heard cries, aud shrieks, and 
groans, intermingled with savage yells, and the 
terrible war-whoop; then the smoke of the burn¬ 
ing wigwams came drifting into her pale face, and 
from the door of the cabin she could seethe bright 
flames as they glared upwards; but the cause of 
this she could not determine. Why it was she es¬ 
caped the tomahawks of either "party is very 
strange; perhaps because, in the darkness, upon 
the pile of skins, she missed of being discovered. 

The unearthly noises, the sickening vapor, and, 
withal, the knowledge that something very strange 
must be transpiring, was too much for her; she 
had a vague, undefined knowledge of being lifted 
in strong fierce arms, of being borne swiftly if not 
violently away. Then all became darkness", obliv¬ 
ion. 

When she again became conscious she was Iving 
upon a bed of leaves; the soft summer sky smiling 
down upon her, the music of birds, aud*the purl¬ 
ing of a little stream sounding in her ear, while 
the fresh breeze fanned her fevered brow. 

“ The chief of the Lecapooes is a great warrior,” 
said a deep guttural voice nr her side. “ The white 
flower wilt go with him. Ho is the last of his 
tribe, but his hatchet shall yet drink the blood of 
the Dacotali’s.” 

Chapter XX.—Vow of Vengeance.-The Phantom. 

44 A YE, I do!” said Castele Do Leon, as he 

1 V brought down his heavy hand, as if it had 
been iron. The poor wan, emaciated being before 
him stared at him with a half-maniacal glance* it 
was Hannah Dustin, whom the Indians had left at 
Fort. I)e Leon for (lead. 

“What, Captain? The Lord bless you that von 
have come hack!” cried the poor creature, wring¬ 
ing her hands. 

“ Yes, I’ve come back, Ilannali, after a hard 
round with the cowardly knaves themselves* but 
liiul l known (his, oil, Heavens! luul I known 
Uns! amUhc strong man bowed his head and 
wept like a child. 

“ Don’t cry, captain; likes as not they aintdead. 
1 went, and looked at them, although I was so 
hunt I coiildn t hardly stand; yet I looked at them 
a I, and they ain’t among the dead. The Lord 
bless you and give yer strength, Cap’n.” 

Outside, and in the hall, there were hoarse ex- 
citcd voices; there were fathers moaning for their 
children, husbands for their wives, brothers lor 
then* sisters. Castele Do Leon listened to the 
voices, then lie said, heating upon liis breast. 
Better dead, Hannah; better dead. Oil, Fay, 

child!” * ° 1Lly listene(i to your warning—poor 

Again the strong man bowod his head, and a 
tew latter tears—oh they are very 1 lit ter when such 
hearts weep—dashed over liis cheeks. The wo- 
man, pale, haggard as she was herself, was moved 
at lus distress. 


“I’m sorry for you, Castele,” she said, with 
motherly tenderness. “ I would have gladly given 
my own life for Castillia or Fay; they were like 
own children to me. If they had been mine they 
eouldu’t have been nearer; but be a mun,—be 
yourself, Castele; you said you would avenge 
them. Do so!” 

The woman’s words aroused him. 

“And you. Hannah?” 

“ I—oli, i'll stay whore I am and bury the dead 
from my sight, Castele.” 

“ Yes, bury tlie dead.” It was a mournful work, 
but fathers, mothers, brothers and husbands per¬ 
formed it with vows of vengeance on their lips. 
One wide deep grave it was. Oh, my soul sickens 
as I think of it! what a burial it was. 

No prayer, no hymn, no liearse, no coffins; lov¬ 
ing hands wrapped the ghostly mangled bodies in 
their gory dresses and laid them tenderly down. 
Mothers, sisters, wives, children. Great bitter 
tears fell upon them. Oh, such tears! and then, 
when the fearful work was done, one united voice 
went up to the sides— 

“ Revenge!” 

“ Let the last of his race perish who hath done 
this! Let the wolves devour him; let him be cursed 
forever!” cried Castele De Leon, as he gave one 
last look upon the broad damp grave; then, turn¬ 
ing to his men, he spoke in a deep, impressive 
tone: 

“ Men of the garrison, there you have buried 
your love, your pride, and your hopes; what have 
you to live for now? No mother’s caress,no wife’s 
welcome, no children’s prattle will ever come more 
from those cold lips! Who caused all this? who 
butchered helpless infancy, beautiful womanhood, 
and hoary age ? The red skin we took to our fire¬ 
side,—Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes, who 
came to us in disguise,—who eat salt with us, who 
smoked the pipe of peace at our tire; we gave him 
food, we dressed his wounds, we gave him soft 
words, and he lias betrayed our trust. Shall that 
savage -walk the face of the earth while we live 
and breathe ? Shall we sit down and fold our hands 
and weep while some of our number are captives, 
and others are fallen, struck down like dumb 
beasts ? No, no 1 Heaven willing, we will give back 
what we have received 1 The blood of our dead 
cries out ‘ avenge us /’ Then, brothers in affliction, 
we will!” 

The village of the Lecapooes was the destination 
of the party; its location was known, not only to 
Castele De Leon, hut also to several hardy trap¬ 
pers, one of whom had once been a captive in the 
hands of that tribe, and knew too well their cow¬ 
ardly cruelty. 

It was early the morning after their pursuit be¬ 
gan that this party, headed by Castele De Leon, 
were joyfully recognized and surprised by Job 
Rushton and Horace Brentford; and, after listen¬ 
ing to tlieir account ol‘ what bad occurred, the im¬ 
patient company taking the two refugees with 
them, pushed on for the rendervous of the Leca¬ 
pooes. 

As the party rode along a profound silence was 
mostly maintained; no one seemed in a mood for 
talking. I low different from their journey a fiiw 
days before, when all looked forward to a joyM 
meeting: with those they loved. But whut was 
lacking in words was fuliy made up in expression. 
Brows knit with determination and passiou, dark 
and boding, expressive of the fierce determination 
that was reigning within. 

As tor Castele De Leon, there was one incentive 
stronger than this that urged him forward—the 
hope of rescuing liis sister and one he loved more 
than a sister, from death, or worse than death. 
Since meeting with Job Rushton and Horace 
Brentford this hope had grown stronger and 
stronger, yet with it there was an all-absorbing 
fear, that frail, fragile Fay would sink beneath her 
severe illness and protracted hardships; and that 
liis proud, high-spirited sister might call destruc¬ 
tion down upon herself by some eutliug, daring, 
delimit word. 

The only one who seemed in good spirits was 
Job Rushton, the trapper. Agreeable to his belief 
lie maintained that it was always l>est to look on 
the bright side, and this he determined to do. 
“ Live in hopes, if we die in despair,” was his 
motto; and, whatever his troubles were, he was 
sure to say “ always darkest just before morning,’ 
or, “ things are bad, to be sure, but they might be 
a tarnal sight wus.” t t 

Job Rushton wouldn’t be discouraged. “ We’ll 
come down on the Lecapooes like a thousand of 
hot brick,” he said, laughing. 

“ Too late, perhaps,” said Castele, gloomily. 

“And,agin, perhaps not; it’s just as cheap to 
look on the bright as the dark side, and it makes 
all the difference in the world with yer food digest- 
in naterallv; them’s my sentiments, eap’u—my 
sentiments* as poor Dick Maze used to say, though 
they aint of much ’count, no how.” 

Castele was silent, and kept his eye upon the 
broad trail they were following. Horace Brent¬ 
ford broke the silence by speaking of their strange 
deliverance from their Indian captors, and inquir¬ 
ing of Castele De Leon, who rode by liis side, whut 
he thought of the mysterious being who had so 
opportunely come to tlieir rescue. 

The young man shrugged liis shoulders and re¬ 
mained silent. Horace Brentford smiled. 

“ Do you, too, think this strange being of the 
other world?” he asked. 

A dark frown settled upon the countenance or 
Castele I)e Leon ns he replied: 

“ Of this world or the other, its all the same, I 
suppose. There is something very mysterious 
about this apparition; and the Indians look upon 
it. as the great spirit of war, that controls tlieir 
success, bringing them eirtier victory or defeat. 
Some offer sacrifices to gain its favor, and many 
are the victims of war that are burned at the stake 
to satisfy its anger. It is called, in some of the In¬ 
dian dialects, ‘ Kail Wandewah,’ which signifies 
evil spirit; and the Indians are under the impres¬ 
sion that no one can look upon it twice and live; 
that its laugh is lightning, its voice thunder. Tho 
Indians are a superstitious race, and some of the 
whites are not far behind them.” 

“ Among the latter you class yourself, I sup¬ 
pose?” queried the young man with a smile. 

“ If you mean in regard to the spirit, or phan¬ 
tom of the war-path—yes.” 

There was a silence; then Horace Brentford 
said— 

“ Having both seen this phanton and heard its 
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voice, of course I cannot disbelieve its existence; I The woman made a negative motion with her I that the chief of the Leeapooes had taken no pains [ and said nothing; those wlio had seen or imag- 


but that it is of the other world I cannot believe.” head. 


"And what do you think?” questioned one of 
the company, with a slight sneer. 


“ Where is she, then?” 

The dying woman's glazed eyes grew wild in 


to conceal liis trail, as the further they advanced ined they had seen the figure, trembled, for it was 
the more distinct it appeared. ! a tradition among the savages, and also believed 

At times, however, the ground being dry and generally among the whites,"that none ever gazed 



“I have an idea that, it is a human being; yet their expression as she vainly attempted to speak; hard, and the grass concealing the loot-prints of, twice upon this War-Path Phantom mid lived 


a spirit rather than a body of flesh and blood?” i better had she died!” which that day passed; of the mingled hope and my life would be worth much afterwards. Yes, I 

asked Horace. ~ Strong man that lie was, he bowed his head and despair of the little party, which at length became saw it once . hut that has nothing to do with the 

“It cun never bo shot by arrow or bullet. It wept. wrought up to sueli a height of excitement, when story now.” 

has taken prisoners of war from the torture; it “ Courage, Castele,” said the brave voice by his night came, it was with the greatest reluctance “And the child—what became of it?” asked 

leaves no trail; and, by its appearance on the war- side; “ all is not lost. Mayhap some trail has been they gave up the search that could not bo pursued Horace Brentford, for the narrator had paused, 

path has struck terror to a conquering host of left that we can follow; let us look. Here, there in the darkness. and sat with his head buried in his hands, 

blood-thirsty savages, so that the nearly van- is the track of the Lecapooc chief now in the sand; What a dark night it was; there were massive “ Oh, I had forgotten; yes, I remember now 

quished have gained an easy victory.” I know liis moccasin track too well. Sec! it leads leaden clouds piled up against the sky, and hoarse what I was telling you. Ha! Brentford, did you 

“And whom does this strange being assist?” toward the river; no, here arc a horse's tracks, thunder in the air, while, ever and anon, flashes hear nothing?” 

questioned Horace Brentford, curiously. let us go on. Stav, look here; upon this branch of lightning lit up the scene with mid-day bright- “ Only the wind among the trees.” 

“Generally the whites, or the Daootalis; the is a shred of our Fay's bright dress.” ness, revealing hopeless, despairing faces; for who “The wind—yes—the wind; how the wind will 
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latter more especially, for they arc never defeated “ You are right, Casttllia,” he said, calmly; fool could hope to follow a slight trail after such a shriek sometimes—almost like a human being; 
when the phantom of the war-path appears. that I was to give up to despair.” storm as was threatening? or it might have been my imagination. But I was 

“And wliat do the Dacotah’s think of their “We will not despair. Iln! what is this?” Castele was perhaps the most, affected; with his speaking of the child; they never found it, al- 

champion?” And Castiliia De Leon stooped and picked from arms folded across his broad bosom, and his face though nearly a year was spent in the search, and 

“ They never say.” the ground something that at first she had imag- with the elf-locks floating about it in the night- then the almost broken heasted parents returned 

“And the Lceai»ocs?” ined”was a shining stone or head; but, as she held wind, turned towards the approaching storm, he to their eastern home without it. I was but a boy 

“They were once a great tribe, but they have it up to the light she exclaimed— stood with a fiercer, wilder tempest ragiug in liis then, hut I know I never shall forget that woman's 

been beneath the curse of Kail Wandewah, and “A diamond brooch! the very one Nor wall breast. Oh, Castele De Leon, until that moment, white, despairing face. I have seen another, 

every expedition of theirs upon the war-patli lias showed me, many days ago, at the fort; misera- how little you knew of your own heart; how little younger, fairer, rosier, that resembled it very 
failed; so that they are now nearly exterminated— blc thief I lie told me it was taken from a young you had realized the strength of the wild passions much, one with more of love and happiness, and 

aye, cursed may they he! they are traitors! they gentleman who was a captive. I then half believed that controlled your life. But vow, in this fearful less of care, misery, aud despair written upon it, 

are dogs!” arid Castelc’s brow grew dark and him; but I am tempted to think he has lost it now.” hour, how plain it is all made to you! and that face—shall I tell you whose it is? it is— 


are dogs!” and Castelc's brow grew dark and him; but I am tempted to think he has lost it now.” 
lowering, while he brought his hand down with These words were particularly addressed to 
such force upon the neck of his faitlii'ul steed that Horace Brentford, who replied, his face flushing 
the frightened animal sprang aside, nearly throw- aud paling by turns. 

ing him off. “ And that captive was myself, Miss Do Leon.” 

“Ha! well, Apollo,” he said a moment after, “ And this, then, is yours, by right?” she said. 


hour, how plain it is all made to you! and that face—shall I tell you whose it is? it is— 

“ Curses on him!” cried the young man, striking Fay's V ' 


upou his strong bosom. “ Oh, Fay, my pet, my 
darling, my love, my life! Oh, Faj% you are lost! 
lost to ine forever!” 


Horace Brentford started. • 

“ That's just it; you surmise the truth, Brent¬ 
ford. We removed farther West. The Fort Do 


What a world of despairing sorrow and bitter- Leon was built, my poor mother was taken a cap- 


stroking his pony more conciliatorially, “ you There was something in her tone that seemed to ness there was in the tone of Castele Do Leon. A tivc, my poor mother!” 

don’t often see your master iu such a mood, do imply a doubt, for the young man drew himself step startled him; it was Horace Brentford. Cas- Castele De Leon bowed his head, and tears came 


you?” 

At the sound of his voice the pony gave a low 
neigh, as if to atoue for liis misbehavior. 

The company rode on in silence, each one occu¬ 


pied with his own thoughts. Castele of liis sister, out glancing at the name.. 
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up proudly, as he replied— tele turned towards him, and, when he saw who it thick and fast to his relief. 

“Miss De Leon will find the name, De L’Ossa, was, he grasped him by the hand. “I am better now,” lie said, after a pause; 

engraved on the under side of the brooch.” “ Brentford,” he said, impulsively, “ you arc al- “ better; tears cool the lire in my heart and in my 

“ Pardon me,” she said, handing it to him with- most a stranger to me, and yet I dare say you brain. Yes, Brentford, I'm better now, and I'll 


know what every one else in the company,in fact, finish this disconnected story. I will passover 


liis brave, noble sister, and of the sweet confiding He took it mechanically; wliat had the bauble knows—that- the young girl for whom we are several trying events, that, have nothing to do with 
grille loved better than liis life. Horace Brent- to do with his destiny, lie thought. Poor, weak searching was more to me than any one else could it, and simply say that, one day, while out on a 
ford—it was strange, but, forgetting the present, mortals, how short-sighted we are! Again, as he he. I do not shame to own it; and*the reason why trapping expedition, we fell in with u party of hos- 
his mind went back to liis foster father’s death-bed, glanced at the name and the crest of diamonds, he I trouble you by telling you of it is, that, my heart tile Indians, and, after a desperate encounter with 
his adopted mother’s strange story, the mystery said to himself, is running over with bitterness, and if I do not them, overpowered them; and, while we allowed 

of his parentage, it all came back to him with fear- “ Ah, Horace Brentford, if you had known wlio talk, do not say or do somelhim), it will burst! 1 the. squaws to go at. liberty, we took from them a 

till distinctness. Would he ever find his parents? once claimed that diamond brooch! will tell you of Fay, Brentford, if you’ll only listen; little white child, a captive, and that child, to be 

the past two years had been given up to the pur- - and, by the way, perhaps you may take more in- brief, was the lost child! We wrote east in the 

pose; it was a wild whim that induced him to visit Chapter XXI.—The Phantom's Visit. terest in the story if I tell you rlmt the ‘ Phantom hope of finding her parents, but without avail; so 

the west in his search, and yet, somehow, he felt urpxiER1-VS no saving where the blood-thirsty of the War-Path ’ plays a prominent part in it. It inv father kept her as otic of* liis own, and we 
iu his heart that lie would at last be successful. _f_ varmint has taken the girl—poor thing*’ is only such nights as this I can talk, that lean called her * Fay.’” 

But now his talisman was gone! he had guard- said .lob Rushton, attentively examining the moc- mv heart to any human being, Brentford; “ And how did you know her to be the same 


i diamond brooch very sacredly, remember- easin prints ami the horse’s tracks plainly visible listen while you can; to-morrow Castele De Leon child lost so mysteriously?” asked Horace, as Oas¬ 
is mother’s words—“ by means of it you may in the sandy loain. W1 ^ ,)c himself again, and we will he strangers. tele concluded. 

ne future time disco veryouv true parentage;” Castele ground his teeth together, else a mut- Wondering at the young man’s strange, rapid, “Partially by a few remnants of her former 
f this lie had been robbed by liis Indian cap- tered curse had escaped his lips. vehement words, Horace Brentford seated himself dress, which she still wore; but more especially by 

hen first taken, and yet Horace Brentford did “ Or what lie’s a-going to do with her,” eontin- upon a fallen pine near his companion’s side, and, a mark upon her arm exactly like one the almost 
uite despair. ued the trapper, more to himself than any one else, while the thunder roared and the lightning flashed, distracted mother described her child as having; 


• *d the diamond brooch very sacredly, remember- ea 
rig his mother’s words—“ by means of it you may in 
ac some future time discover your true parentage 
but of this he had been robbed by liis Indian cap- te 
•or when first taken, and yet Horace Brentford did 
t.ot quite despair. u< 

Darkiiess had stolen clown over the face of na- “ 
itire, and the pale moon looked down upon the Y 
vcary company, who still pursued their way. Sud- 
dcnly Castele drew up his horse and listened. D 
“ Did you hear nothing?” he questioned of his ri 
companions. 


“ I thought I heard a step, a very light one,” 
said one. 

“ To ine it sounded like the bending or breaking 
•■•f a stick.” 

“ Or, more like the tread of some greasy Leca- 
poo,” broke in Job Rushton. 

Again they listened. 

“ Castele!” 

How every heart thrilled; was it the voice of 
rhe dead, or the living? 

“ Castele!” 

The young man bounded from his horse, too well 
lie knew that voice. 

“ Castiliia, my sister!” 


Dick Maze used to say before the bloody varmints “Only such nights as this, began Castele, “And her parents were never found?” ques- 
rubbeil him out.” again, as a ]H»al of thunder died away, “ only such tioned Horace Brentford, with a strange interest. 

“Just open vour eves a little wider and shut nights as this cqji I tell the story of little Fay, mv “No;” and Castele De Leon sighed us he an- 
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» your mouth a little tighter, lor the less said ami lost darling—my little ir>fe, I had loudly hoped one swered. 


* the more uotieed the better?” said Castele, laving day she would he. Well, I will tell you of Fay, The threatening storm now came down in car- 
breaking his brawny hand upon the trapper’s shoulder. The. and how it happened we ever knew her, Castiliia nest; to escape from its fury was impossible; hut 
lattter looked up hastily with a quick, sharp reply and I. It was soon after a violent outbreak upon it was not the wind or the hoarse thunder, or the 


upon his tongue, hut there was so much of terrible the white settlements hv several of the allied tribes, murmur of voices that caused Castele to place liis 
sorrow in the young man’s face, lie simply nodded that, to ensure the safety of his family—it was he- ear to the ground and listen with such a strange 
acquiescence, and continued his search. fore the Fort De Leon was built, my Father re- earnestness. 

“ For dead sartuin he loves the gal,” lie said to moved us to Fort De Corbeau, upon the river of “Do you hear nothing, Brentford?” he asked 

it the voice of himself a moment after, giving his head a signifi- that name. again, as he raised his shaggy head a second time 

cant nodding; “them’s my sentiments, they are, “ While there we saw several times a gentleman iVom the ground, 
though they aint of much ’count. Well, she was a and lady from the east; their names I do not rec- “ Nothing but the storm.” 

horse too well purty eretiir; sieli a sweet, baby face, with hair ollect, hilt they had visited the west for the benefit “ Rut I did—and it seemed very close at hand.” 

’ like gold all about it, and eyes that look for all the of the lady’s health, I believe; and they had two “ What was it like?” 

world like the sky does in the night time.” of the sweetest little children with them I ever saw “ £ never heard the cry of the War-Path Phan- 

Dc Leon could Jo,) Rushton sighed; had lie been a young man, in my life; they were both girls, aged, I should tom hut once; it was like that, only this was low, 


world like the sky does in the night time. 


of the sweetest little children with them [ ever saw | 


of Horace 


‘ No, certainly, there’s nothing strange in that; 


"‘J? * educated, and not so far above you, intellectually, ( strange about it, and yet, when I tell yon that, dur- 

r. ri” tl5lt tlL * lUC 01 Wlntil was re " we sadly doubt if you had only breathed these' ing her illness, she talked constantly of ghosts and 
““TS" , „ words to the winds, ami crushed out the livst j Indians, and her husband himself declared that, 

_f dawnings of love from vour heart! 'during their ride, nearly at dusk, they saw a 

... * ncnh * ail< '’ ,\t ^jnstu still lives. “Well, well; the eagle mustn’t mate with the strange unearthly figure, dripping with blond and 

x astele De Leon leant I htaulv against a tree; j i iaw i^ or r k . high with the low. Miss De Leon is ! covered with sears, fearful aud terrible to behold; 

H .T v i t . . , •the eagle; Job Rushton, iny boy, you re the dull, that this apparition came up close to the lady, 

1 here is no time to lose. Lean the vil- > £ 00( j-fbr-nothing liawk! Miss De Leou is of ihe ; looked into her face, and then, with a mournful 
iage ol the Leeapooes, mv unite sistei. . , WimiHi mill Knnn'mh blond— non.. lob. mv imin. > wnil. that sounded like the mourn of a lost snirit. 


She does; and hade me tell you how she had Rushton* forgot all about the trail, as he solilo- ’ went on. 

ever remembered her son— you, Castele. Have (1Il j S ud to himself. i “ I said there the mystery began; if it had only 

;.ou not something to fight for now—for her—to 1 Jut if h< was idle, others were not. Castele De 1 ended there , to-night I had not been here with this 

bring her hack to Jife and happiness once more? Leon, so entirely overcome with his loss, could | wild pain in my heart, with this whirling and 

Fay, mil* little Fay, in the power of a monster who only grind his teeth in bitterness of spirit, while, burning in mv brain. I was a youth of some 
wears the human form!” ever and anon, a few burning words would escape twelve years then, but I was older than my years; 

“Enough, Castiliia; enough. On, brave men! his lips. Had he found the remains of Fay and his l could trap beaver, and throw a lasso, and centre 
. veilgo your mothers, wives, sisters, and cliil- mother he had leaped to clasp them in his .strong a mark at a hundred paces with any man in the 
<Iren!" arms—had he found them cold in death, he liad garrison; and when my father was out on liunt- 

Wlien tlic. gray morning dawned it found Cas- shed a few tears over them and consigned them to . nig expeditions he always took me with him. 
ivjlo gazing wildly upon the burned village of the • their last home. But this unccrtaiuty, this terri- . “ One day—it was some time after the sick lady 

leeapooes. No trace of life visible, all dead, or i,j c uncertainty—this lingering between hope and , had recovered from her severe illness—-several 
«ono. despair, the thought that, perhaps, at that.very trappers, with my father and myself, started out, 

Fay! Fay! Mother! Mother! he called, al- moment, those he loved were iu a savage’s power, , well armed, from the fort, and out of curiosity 
most frantically; but only echo answered him, mnyhnp crying out for help, or for mercy, and he,; the lady’s husband went with us. We returned a 
mockingly. perchance,"near, and vet powerless to help them! few days afterwards to find the whole garrison in 

lie entered one of the huts, that had not been The thought maddened him. , a state of excitement, and the poor lady taking on 

consumed, and there he found a miserable squaw • i$ ut Castiliia, so like her brother in many of, in a most dreadful way. ller youngest child was 


“ Yes—yes, l hour ir,” faltered the young man. 
Another flash of vivid lightning, or, rather, a 
succession of vivid flashes, that revealed every 
thing with noon-like distinctness, followed, and 
Castele De Leon, as he pressed his hands over liis 
eyes, as if to shut out the sight before him— 

* “ Oh, God help me! there! there it is again I” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

Written for the W a verify Muguxlnc. 

TO LOUISE. 

1 MHEXD of inv youth! I greet thee now 
. With heart as loud ami true 
As when, in life's Inight opening hour, 

Our footsteps brushed the dew 
From grussv mead and tlowerv knoll, 

Ere time had chilled our hearts. 

Or heaped upon each thoughtful brow 
The shade which ne'er departs. 

When sweet the chime each silvery hour 
Rung out as swift it sped. 

And passing moments only threw 
i j New sunshine o'er thy bead. 

I I met, and thee—but not e'en 
The warmth of that livst vow* 

; Could rival, in deep tenderness, 

[* The love I bear thee now! 

L * All! time, may hear ine many n change, 

~ Life's rosy hues may lade,' 

Ami nought suve fond regiets. spring up 
V To mark where hopes are hud. 

ll But, through the clouds of gloom and doubt, 

Oue star, thy love, shall shine; 

N ! Thv name, a charm to waken joy 
* Deep iu this lieuit ol* mine. 

Lilly Lovette. 


There i> nothing on earth so beautiful as the 


weltering in her gore. It was the squaw Dundee.' i H . r traits of character, chose the brightest side of gone. It had disappeared mo^t mysteriously from i household in which Christian love forever smiles, 

“ Speak, woman!” lie cried, in the Indian tongue, : the picture; while he stood looking on in a moody, her room where she had l«*ft it asleep to go to sup- and where religion walks a counsellor and friend. 

“ tell me where is the fair white squaw, the flower j apathetic stupor, she carefullv examined the trail, per, and when she returned it was no where to be : No cloud can darken it, tor its stars are centered 

of rhe pale faces?” and, after becoming satisfied of the direction the , found; some of the garrison testified to having in the soul. No storms can make it tremble, for 

The woman tried to speak, but her tongue re- 1 eap'or and captive hud taken, she led the way, the 1 seen a strange unearthly figure p-iss out at the.it has a heavenly anchor. The home circle, suf¬ 
fused its office. rest of the party following iti silence. j iron gate, which they were v- rv -nre w d«nil>V- i-mcnlcd bv such influences, has autetaste of the 

Well used io Indian cunning, Castiliia soon knew I locked at the tune, while others .shook tlnir heads ,jo..» of a heavenly home. 


'Id she dead? answer—is she dead?” 
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Original. 

POWER OF SYMPATHY. 

W HEN revelling in joyous hours, 
Wiilioiit a thought oi care, 

When all is light, so pine and bright, 
We seek lor friends lo share 
Our joys, and cull with us the flowers 
That’ever bloom around hie s way, 
And shed sweet fragrance day by daj 


And when affliction, like a pall, 

Shuts from our path the light; 

When iovs have fled, when hopes seem dead, 
When life gives no delight, 

O! then, when gloom hangs over all, 

How sweet lo hear the friendly voice; 

Jls music makes the heart rejoice! 


effect upon Mary; and, bending over the 
the boat, perhaps to hide a falling tear, 
hand once more laved in the sparkling wi 
bad just finished the concluding verse, ei 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go. 

And we’ll sleep together at the foot, 
John An del son, my Jo,” 


======--- * , „ 0 w mom ents. speedy meeting; and we would write every week: 

mm nf voiir old songs, wont yon? in for the purpose of ehattmga 1 ^ boxes 0 f and every month I was to forward to her the little 

slntrTonM'avoritcV will sound so sweetly upon Wcndinc my vay th^h the bates ^ Jl(jd tll0 snnl i should reecive, and we were never, never to 

bing jom i a a 011 , goods which cmumbeicd tne rioor, Hnrrv forget the happy times passed, but to hope on for 

ftewa,er - -.—- eonntinjr-room, and, upon Ihc lmppy l'uture. And so we parted. 

willi Ins head resting “P°" tl,e Evokes p | n y Howl read and re-read those letters I Howl 
whilst bills of lading, fn<[on C siow- kissed them, and loved to look upon that dear 

rSTs hemfSHd VruVhin^ back the long iu>me-nameless now-as I lay down upon my bed 

clustering hair whj*'! 1 .•JYwky’vokoTfiTme be But all is over. Innocence is not proof against 
gmsped my hand, and m » husky 1 thc hen ,.,icssness of those wretched’beings called 

si, '.,r s.- "s aa« —«... s. ™ 

health, supposing it might he that wuicn prey fi . om me . flcd with him whose name ghaU be 

> said he. “it is not that which aeenrsed to my latest hour . 


let upon Mary; anti, uciiuu k i, i, n ir which covered bis torenonu, in 

i boat, perhaps to liido a (ailing tear, her wliil > K hnl)d lind ; n a j, U sky voico bid me hi 
nd once more laved in the sparkling wave. He g: - P j^-oultl not comprehend the cause of Ini 
d just finished the concluding verse, ended with seated i eoniu no solicitude for hi 


That, voice off bids us look above, 
Beyond the silent tomb. 

And taste of joy which ne’er will clog; 

Its light will pierce the gloom. 
Resigned, we seek the Goa of love; 

He calls our friends from earth away, 
To dwell in realms of endless day. 


“Oh,Talbot!” said he, "it is 


)°t. saia ne, . h » An(1 he “ Oh, my wife, my wife! where art thou? My 

3 now, but this will explain. Aim I , ',Vr „1 I to TOO ns thnn 


ST. 1 “ GUd'Ksl she*; overboardV’and P^ * =P>e and lo^ly I Oh come now as ,thou 

sni-incina: to my feet could plainly sec her white l.-.-Jj, „ J « o, t v ,, a gaa ” continued he, ironi- stained and fallen for I love thee still, 
figure juft as it disappeared beneath the surface of “* no t en ireW ’forgotten;” and, re- So I said when I returned to England, after one 
lm water, and at the same moment I heard the into his fonner tone, “Iliad hoped to he year’s sojourn in France, being able to quit my 

loud splash of the water as Hairy had plunged ^'"'F^ 0 ” t i wTll go; I will witness tlic cere- situation, through the death of a relation who had 
overboard to the rescue. A slight flaw of wind spaiul tins,. >uwi g l)rWo nn(]) with a left me some property. How worthless to mo, now 


When pleasures ffllse the heart allure, 
In dark temptation ’8 hour, 

And lead astray, in sin away. 

O! then how great the power 
Which points to the foundation sure. 
Directs the erring soul aright. 

Leads him to living paths of light. 


UVLTIlUiUU —- . . inouv. 1 Will eoilgliiuiuiiu uw nimv, . 

had struck ns, and, owing to her reclining posi- > , )i(1 bcr < Q od sp eed/ and then —and sec 
tion, she had been precipitated into the water. ^ 1 . full extent of his loneliness, c< 

t>Mia i ITnrrV hnd become Olllt'* “'S I0 . „ 1—o/-U«ri tn tin 


When dark clouds o’er us lower; 

Assuring us we’re not. alone. ... , 

Then, lieurt vith heart, and hand m hand, 
We walk ’to-ards Heaven, the better land. 

C-A rhie Watson. 


Leads him to living pains oi ngut. migui |uuvo wu... i nv in a strange land, and among suuu^is, i ~ ' 7 r :” 

I ran out the double oar, which foitunatcl> lay’in but abls j j s now without a goal, end of my sad stoiy. 

Sweet is the sympathetic tone, the bottom of the boat, and pulled hast ily m the Tile incentive is lost, and it will be but a lagging - 

In joy or sorrow’s hour; direction which the current had carried them. As inc incentive is nn>i, uuu 

wc- vapiGly progressed I once niorecught.. glance course. hjs ^ 0]|re m(?r0 n the desk x„ 

Assuring us we’re not. alone. of her white dross ill the distinct, as . he r rL .] ap80 a into n deep meditation. Feeling that 

- Then,heart uith heart, aud hand in hand, the tim'd time, and at the same infant saw that ,‘ ti a , ld sympathy would lie hut ill-ad- 0 That wfldlv 1 

• We walk -to-ards Heaven, (he bet.erh.mL she was gras^c hy licr vcscuor. vkcd m'his present frame- of. mind, in a few mo- ^at“t>i 

__ C ' Hasten, Talbot! . r1 ’, P ndcavorcd menta I withdrew, after promising to call and see Wllich chi i lil]f 

-- cried, as with his precious buidtu he endcavoitd jn bcfore tll0 ^av of the wedding. Alas! 

0riginaL to stem the tide. . • T then little thomrht that it would be our last in- The fancied thin, 

o a u T AT TUB BRIDAL. The perspiration stood in large lieads upon mj 1 1 . Tl morning I was shocked and Mny call the s] 

bUJOi AI ini'. BlVlUAii, forehead, as much from Icar that we should he too !V l '«r'witl the infmmation that Mr. Alton had So A lov "if^°L 1 ! 

SOME AT THE TOMB. tato as from the powerful exertion. With com- *“m 0r ning dead,sittingin his arm- Al ' e olt tLc 801 

bvt. towns. pressed Ups I still| strove chair by this open window, gazing out perhaps up- We scarcely kno 

T HE last echo of her rich, melodious voice had within a tew rods of the almost cxnau. tui uoio, ^ the starry firmament; the dread messenger in Until there coi 

died away; the closing words of that old fa- when, horror! the oar simpu f d the stillness of night had summoned his too willing Though mournii 

milliar ballad, “John Anderson my Jo," had hand; my heart sankwitlm me, mdltOmmt ^ ^ # ^ a lmppicr world . An3 deck an » 

ceased to vibrate upon my ear, and yet I stood, uu- sickened at the thought of t he cany ueam oi mo No brij;htcr fairer May morning ever shone »There links a d 

eouseiouslv, with my arms folded, wrapped in two so young and ^ f . coursc than the one on which Jacob Barton was to lead That pleasant 

mmiitniiAn r f nnhf nnt lmt that some old The boat had now swung on trom ncr comso _ _ n iu.u,..«,e « 


situation, through tlic deatli of a relation who had 
left me some property. How worthless to mo, now 
that I cannot share it with her. 

I lay down on the same bed where she once 
rested by my side. I kissed the pillow which her 
head had pressed. * * * Then I rose and read 
once again those letters — and looked once again 
upon that name—and it was for the last time. 

A few black ashes upon the hearth. Such is the 


Original. 

THE HEART. 

O H! tell me not there is a heart 
That wildlv bents with hopefi 


VJ That wildly bents with hopeful pleasuresj 
That has not. will not feel the smart 
Wllich chilling disappointment measures. 


Original. 

SOME AT THE BRIDAL, 

SOME AT THE TOMB. 


The fancied things beyond the view 
May call the spirit forth in numbe: 


May call the spirit forth in numbers; 
So loving ones we’ve bid adieu 
Are oil the solace of our slumbers. 


We scarcely know’ how much we love 
Until there comes a parting hour; 
Though mourning lives may smile above. 
Ana deck an amaranthine bower. 


deep meditation. I doubt not but that some old Tlic boat had now sw’un. 


No brighter, fairer May morning ever shone 
than the one on which Jacob Barton w r as to lead 
Mary Marshall to the altar. She looked as beauti¬ 
ful ns ever, though. nerlinns. a little paler. The 


With smiles wreathing her fair brow, the new- 
made wife, leaning upon her husband's arm, 


song has carried the memory oi many a one back with head down tne strennu, •ful as ever, though, perhaps, a little paler. The 
to the halcyon scenes of early davs; to the recol- for dcspatc TaUmg m « « ^ “ «'■ '> lemony was over-the list binding words were 

lection of time long past and almost forgotten, bail rcma.necl in my h^ said, a solemn prayer invoking a blessing upon 

With me it recalled the time when I had first slcra, I immediately unhi tftul I In. luddi ‘.""''P*® thc ^ nion that } md been uttered by the man of 
really heard and appreciated the voice, that then ceoded to skul thei boa m lie ^ God, and then friends rushed forward to offer their 

<r a vc utterance to its plaintive sentiment, was now swimmer. We slowly ncaied path other, ana 1 > , ti 

hushed in death; the heart that felt and gave touM plainiy see that;his',,^1 “ )ai , fedTs With smiles wreathing her fair brow, the new- 
povvertotho voice no longer beat with the wild Thank Heaven! tliej are safe. Uxilmme ,ns wj leaning upon hcr husband’s arm, 

ecstacics of love nor throbbed m hopeless despair, thc liow ot l ie 1 k» i'-'. ild V he bo t emerged from the diurcli door. Yet why starts 

How long I might have stood r know not; but I erable exertion they vcie lilted l 1 ° she? Why turn pale and tremble with alarm? 

was suddenly aroused Irom my reverie by a loud more ddad than alive. And now all our energies • A, r i lt i The funeral train that hears to 
langh from the opposite sale of the room, and, were spent in endeavor ng to restoreto conscious- nlacc iltatsmortalofHarry 

looking up, saw that Mrs. Barton had arisen from ness the inanimate maiden. Harry, forgetting l.is hu.hu^ icstiPj »^ p^t the cimreli door, 
the piano, and was regarding me with an earnest own condition, hung over lier with all the tond- the street out of sfidit But the dead 

gaze, whilst upon her eye glistened a tear. She ness of a devoted lover, using every art in ins o t ne“lect the livin- Mrs Bai" 

alone divined thc cause of my abstraction, and was power lo restore tlic (lush to her pallid check. ' ' . . v ’ i tcd md a( f wa3 commotion and alarm, 

aware that sho had struck a chord, awakening Our noxt concern was to reach shore ns soon ns ton had Hunted, anu all was commotion aim amrm. 

sts sMKtaafs txssss ttXi 


“There links a dread in all delight,” 
That pleasant things may be beguiling; 
That pleasures off do take their light, 
While yet the face is radiant smiling. 


The tender heart may fondly throb 
In vain for joys beyond endeavor. 

While Time and absence yet may rob 
It of its loudest hopes forever. 

Well wisher. 


SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


COME AND TAKE A SAIL. 


O H! won’t you come my Maggie, dear, 
And take a sail with me; 


“ Come, wake up, Tiilbot,” cried my cousin Lau- sail was on co more hoisted, and wo sped on our j } cictv She rarely smiles and a deep-1 mem be red; make it rammar to tne vulgar, ana 

ra; “ we thought that you had been indulging in way homeward The shriek ot agony that greeted bat htt un a (tup f ' rce it int0 publicity. N. B.-?t is pos- 

some soforific; and I was actually fearful that you our ears from Mary's mother, when she caught t0 °l > P ress ner * 111 Iacl » --•> • * - ”- 

would regale us with a snore. Your dreams sight of the apparently lifeless lorm of her (laugh- i /enow sne is not nappy. 

couldn't have been very pleasant," said she, ter, was heart-rending indeed. Medical aid was -“ 

“ judging from the length of your face." summoned, and for a long time all efforts were un- COME AND TAKE A SAIL. 

I endeavored to force a smile by way of an an- availing. Poor Ha rry, notwithstanding our urgent r\n; WO n’t you come my Maggie, dei 

swer to mv cousin's pleasantries, but felt it was solicitations, insisted in remaining in his chilled And take'a sail with me; 

but a poor attempt. and dripping garments until he heard the gladden- My boat is lying just out here, 

“Mrs. Barton, clo play us something lively and ing intelligence that some signs of returning ani- And only waits lor thee; 

cheerful," rattled on my cousin, turning to the la- mation were manifested, and that she was out of -pi c!!!!! 11 ,« rn 

dy, “and let us see if we cannot restore that danger; then, and not till then, would he consent She’sKoUhesweetest name afloat 

young gentleman to his equanimity." to go to bed, where, securely wrapped in warm Upon the Itiver Grand. 

Mrs. Barton, however, pleaded indisposition; blankets, I left him, and, going to his room, sent a Chorus.— Then take a sail my Maggie 

in fact, a gloom appeared to be cast over all ex- change of clothing for the next day, after which, And down the stream we’l 

eept my volatile cousin; and even she, for a won- tired and depressed, I slowly wended my way You’ll never feel the slightct 

der, shortly relapsed into a state of quietude. I home, musing over tlic events of the evening. While I am by your side, 

was glad enough when, ufter a few moments, she Mary Marshall speedily recovered, and in a few xhc wcnthcr lt0 , v is fiu(! nm) c j C ar, 

announced her readiness to go. Taking leave of days was as lively and cheerful as ever, looking There’s not a cloud above. 

Mr. Barton and his lady, we were soon at home, but little worse for her sudden immersion. Bui go take your seat mv Maggie, dear, 

aud I hastened to the solitude of my own chamber, not so with Harry Alton; he had contracted a se- And then right oil* weTi shove; 

heartily rejoiced at the termination of a visit verc cold, which, with a hacking cough, threat- I’ll plv the oars and vou shall steer, 

which had awakened such unpleasant reeollec- ened to .undermine his already delicate conslitu- And as we move along, 

t j ong We’ll raise our voices loud and clear, 


e? Why turn pale and tremble with ‘alarm ? T*HERE are a great many secrets belonging to 
ninous sight! The funeral train that hears to 1 small matters - the peat secret of mafcng 
s last resting place nil that is mortal of Harry punch ; the great secret of concocting melted but¬ 
ton winds slowly, sadly past the cliureli door, ter or boiling potatoes, as well as that of bringing 
id down the street, out'of sight. Bntthedead a railway scheme to wholesome security, 
c away, let ns not neglect the living. Mrs. Bar- The Secret ot Literary Notoriety is to write for 
n had fainted, and all was commotion and alarm, the gratification of little nnnds, you have then a 

.... _ _ _ hundred to one readers in your favor. If your 

Vcrv rarely I meet Mrs. Barton, as she mingles name be somewhat singular, it is more easily re- 
lt little in society. She rarely smiles, and a deep- membered; make it familiar to the vulgar, and 


My boat is lying just out here, 

And only wails lor thee; 

She is tlie nicest little boat 
That lies upon the strand, 

She’s got the sweetest name afloat. 

Upon the River Grand. 

Chorus .—Then take a sail my Maggie, dear, 
And down the stream we’ll glide, 
YouTl never feel the slightest tear, 
While I am by your side. 


Why unpleasant? Why should the singing of Meeting him, one day, several months after the 
an old song, one that has been chanted by every above mentioned occurrence, as he put his arm in 
ballad singer and itinerant musician until it has mine and turned to accompany me, I saw that 
become familiar as a household word, upon this something was weighty upon his mind, 
occasion produce these emotions? I will tell you; “ Talbot," said lie, after a few moments pause,. 
and, although my story may have no high strung “I begin to feel that I am disappointed in a matter 
sentiments of romance to relieve it, yet, as the which I have been previously very othodox, and 


The weather now is fine and clear. 

There’s not a cloud above. 

So take your seat my Maggie, dear, 

And then right oil’we’ll shove; 

I’ll ply the oars and vou shall steer, 

And as we move along, 

We’ll raise our voices loud and clear, 

In some nice little song. 

Chorus .—Then take a sail my Maggie, dear, 
Aud down tlie stream we’ll glide, 
YouTl never feel theslghtest tear, 
While 1 am by your side. 


sibie lor an author to write for all tastes and un¬ 
derstandings, as Shakspeare wrote “for all ages." 
But a country has seldom more than one man liv¬ 
ing that is so rarely gifted. 

The Secret of Respectability lies in the strict ob¬ 
servance of thc following three rules: Live within 
vour means, always tell the truth, and keep good 
company. The neglect of one or the other insures 
a loss of character, whether its owner be a peer or 
a peasant. Riches are as much apart from re¬ 
spectability as health is independent of beauty. 

The Secret of Keeping a Friend is valuable and 
must be observed with care. Making acquaint¬ 
ances is easy enough —any rogue or fool can do 
that; the difficulty lies iu keeping them and con¬ 
verting them into friends. The best method I know 
of is to preserve your independence. There are 
obligations, however, which can be rendered and 
accepted without a loss of independence. The 
pleasure of conferring a favor is greater to prop¬ 
erly constructed minds than that of receiving one: 
lint it is <h*ti«rhtfuL and a truarantce of continued 


simple record of a crushed and broken heart, bear- that is woman’s constancy. I did think that I had 
ing its own woes to thc grave with it, so will I at last met with inv standard of female excellence, 


present it. 

Five years ago, one beautiful summer evening, 


and yet I may wrong her; I fear I have not." 

“ What, Harry," said I, “ not letting thc grecn- 


In some nice little song. i m f it is delightful, and a guarantee of continued 

if the kindness one reedve. 

You’ll never feel the slghtest tear, wiy reciprocated. Secondly, do not press >ourMdt 

While 1 am by your side. too much upon the new’ acquaintance. Make your- 

_ self agreeable to him, let him seek your society, 

a xovft tn a pagf and when you are with him, avoid all topics on 

A NOAEL PAGE. which a difference of opinion is likely to arise. 

S HE was young, and so lovely, with her long The Secret of Making Punch is to mix the hot 
waving hair, and those large blue eyes, so full watev tvm l spirit well before vou apply the sugar 
of innocence and purity, that the first time we met nnd i em 0 n. N. B—The secret of avoiding a head- 
my heart yearned towards her. I learned that she ucbc j s l0 drink as little of the said puncli as may 


it was my fortune to form one of a pleasure party eyed monster overcome yon; you surely do not was an ot'Pjtan—that she lived with an uncle who bo> 

upon the Hudson. The company was small, and, think that Barton, with all his railroad stocks and was a drunkard, and ill-used her—that her father The Secret of Agreeable Personal Appearance 


as the gentle breeze filled the sail, slowly wafting corner lots, can displace you?" 

us across the transparent water, each seemed to “ I hope not," said he, deploringly; “but must 

relapse into a quiet, meditative mood. Thc moon confess that my confidence in the* sex is on thc 


had been a good man, and had brought hcr up bes j n cleanliness and the absence of many odors, 
carefully—that she was unhappy. f 1 ] mve seen a well adjusted bunch of miserable 


) After the first day w’e used to meet in Regent’s pri,‘ ur oses excite admiration, when a bouquet of 


shed her rays down upon us, and all seemed to be wane; but it matters not. What am I? A mere 1>ark in tll ° evenings, and we loved one another, choice variegated flowers has been scarcely no- 

imbued with the quietness of the scene. atom in the vast scale of humanity; what are my so ^ M*ked her to marry me. ticed. Modern flower-beds illustrate my meaning. 

Maiy Marshall, lovely as ever, sat in the bow of misfortunes but the common lot of all? With Early one morning m September we went to Were this not. the case, statues would be colored, 
the boat, leaning slightly forward, with one white some thc conviction comes after the knot is indis- church—she, and l, and her aunt. The clerk gave 4 tustc f or gaudy hues is barbarous, and pecu- 
hand dallying with thc waves that parted beneath solubly tied; others realize the fact, are pained as her away, and I took her home to my lodgings. j bir to children and savages; a refined taste rejects 
us, and with the other resting on the arm of a much as their shallow natures will admit, and One hundred pounds a year was but a small sum scarlet and yellow, as it would raw beef and train 
pale, thoughtless young man, who sat beside hcr; then—die! no, flutter away after the next pretty t0 keep house with, we knew so little about it. 0 p A gaudy cravat may look very fine, aud even 
his eyes were bent upon her with that intensity face they meet. No, no, Talbot, they live; it does Thc landlady stole our things, and the servant wc u but a black one looks better.* 
and fondness which spoke at once the language of not kill them!" And, with a wave* of thc hand, laughed at our youthfulness. But we were very The Secret of Makim* the most of Money consists 
his soul; and, by the moonbeam’s tight, you could that gave an implied negative to any further collo- happy, and in duo time our hearts swelled with in discounting bills on tangible security and never 

plainly see with what solicitude he was watching quv, he turned, and his form was soon lost from pride at the prospect that was before us of becom- renewing them. 

her every movement. view in tlie crowded thoroughfare. parents. How carefully we would tend our little The Secret of Spending Money consists in goin 


ner every movement. view in tlie crowded thoroughfare. parents, how caretuuy wc would tend our little The Secret of Spendi 

But why should it be otherwise? Was not Hen- Harry Alton was no longer the same person; a child! How lovingly would we teach it to be a t o France for economy 
ry Alton considered by all as thc affianced of the deep seated melancholy appeared to pervade his £ C)0(1 child 1 How hopefully we looked forward to The Secret of Savin* 


intensity oi ms passion, rie was trank, bold and which co-operated fearfully with his already deep three days after she was 1 
impetuous, and love, with Inm, knew no intevmc- seated disease. No rallying upon my part could After this our funds got low. 
diate bounds; it was a consuming flame, by which restore his former cheerfulness. My exhortations bill must bo met. Trades 
all other passions and feelings were absorbed; m to “hope on" were only received with a faint, for money. Mv employer; 
fact, it amounted to idolatry, and I often trembled wan smile, which told too plainly the heart's sad dismissed me. One must 1 
when thinking by wjiat a frail t^urc he held Ins tale of woe. Alas! I 10 had staked the whole weight nation which was open lo 
happmess ? for thatwasccntered in the object of of his mighty nature, ofhis exalted love upon the school at Paris. Oh me! 
^thfSo of^ ££ ^ London, and went^d 
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oked iorward to The Secret of Saving Money I have never been 
01 . able to discover. . 

r. She received The Secret of Obtaining a Loan of Money is to 
inony that made persuade the lender that you do not want it. Offer 
>erformed; aU( i to do his paper for live per cent., and he will dis- 
ic cemetery. count, your acceptance for three per cent. 

A long doctor's The Secret of Making People Laugh ties in a P cr ! 
inline clamorous cent ion of mrreenble uhsurditv. The more refined 


as the middle of the river and as vet tlm -^unuuu, aim went noroau. connected with it, the folly is exhibited by laugh- 

was unbroken ’ ’ yet, the silence up only a blank. Tim disappointment was too How shall I ever forget that morning when I ter. 

“Harry,” at last said Mary as sho rested her J^ ewas n(n Y smki, ig into hisgmve, tlie said “good-bye!" Her bright tears rolled down Thc Secret of Keeping the Interest of the Reader 

hand more heavily upon his krm, and^itiulrew w.™ “ una PP rcc,at0<1 P^sion-ol a hopeless her delicate cheeks, and, as I kissed them away, in what you may Write, is to be found in cutting 

her gaze from the water to meet that of his “ Hnr- Twin,- • , T wo promised to love one another always, and 10 short vour production when you tliiuk you have 

h ot ms ' ±lai Pussmg his place of business one day, I stepped be true aud faithful to each other in the hope of a written enough. 
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Original. 

TO A FRIEND. 

A BSENT loved one, while I wander 
Lonely o'er life’s stormy sea. 

Oil I of the old time nondcr, 

Very oil I think or thee. 

When from off the tinted flower 
Golden sunbeams kiss the dew, 

I am thinking of the hour 
When 1 bade thee last adieu. 

And when noon-day, fiercely burning, 

Bids me seek some spreading tree, 

Then my thoughts to thee are turning, 

Ever turning, friend, to thee; 

When the evening shadows gather 
Softly on the distant west, 

Pleasant memories of thee ever 
Hover ’round my wearied breast. 

And when silvery moonbeams, glancing, 
Calmly light the distant sea. 

O’er the blue waves lightly dancing, 

Then, loved friend, I tlviuk of thee. 

Yes, I’m thinking of thee often; 

And. though oft by cares oppressed, 

Sunny memories seem to soften 
My rough path, aud bid me rest. 

Absent loved one, fondly cherished, 

I would crave one boon of thee, 

That, though hopes and friends should perish, 
Thou wilt sometimes think of me. 

Sylvester M. Gordon. 


Original. 

MY DESTINY. 

BY LUCY WALLACE. 

OOD-BYE, Anna.” 

VX “ Good-bye.” 

The words were spoken, and with more of joy 
than sorrow in my heart, l left my childhood’s 
home for the first time, alone. I say there was joy 

• i my heart., and there was; for I had always 
raged to go out into the world aud try its stern 

i ealines. 1 did not care much if I did find thorny, 

• .ingled spots; if I did get pluuged into whirls and 
liiinults; anything, anything would be better than 
i he eternal quiet of my farm-house home. Solitude 

• nd stillness I could not endure. I do not know 
v*hy, for both my parents would have been por- 
i .ictly contented to have always remained in their 

• wn home, and, at the farthest, to go to the neigh¬ 
boring village. Luckily for me, I had had a 
present of a spirited Canadian pony when quite 
i oung, aud being naturally fond of riding, I soon 
became fearless iu the saddle; aud thus the 
monotony of my childish days was somewhat va- 
?»e(l. I scoured the country for miles around, and 
l eiyoyecl nothing better than to have a thunder 
,shower come up when I was in the midst of the 
wild scenery of some mountain top. It looked so 
iiraud to see the jagged lightning cut through the 
black murky clouds, and it. always made me feel 
so defiant aud fearless to hear the crashing thun¬ 
der roll through the air. It just suited my wild, 
untamed nature. 

The years waned slowly until I reached my fif¬ 
teenth birthday. Then my father told me some¬ 
thing which would have made mo half wild with 
delight, had I not seen the tears standing in his 
eyes—for I was an only child—while he watched 
to see if I was pleased. He had a brother living 
nine hundred miles away, who was principal of a 
large seminary; and it had been arranged, long 
before, that I should, if it was ray wish, go aud 
-pend four years with him, when I should have 
reached the age of fifteen. I know, now, that it 
■"'as hard for my parents to let me go; that it was 
a great sorrow to their loving hearts to have their 
<»nly child leave them alone; but the choice was 
■ ft to me, and I could not lose the opportunity. I 
believe I should have said “ go,” if I hud known it 
would have broken their hearts; for was it not 
•■/hat I had always wished and prayed for? and 
rould I give it up nowl No, no, it was impossible. 
I believed it was my destiny, and so I told them, 
.;ently us possible, that I wished to go; that my 
education was incomplete, and that such an oppor- 
• unity ought not to be neglected. Then they 
’•alked of the time when 1 should return and glad- 
<;cn their hearts again, and I let them talk on; but 
I knew I should never return the same as when I 
.eft them, if I cainc at all 


own thoughts that I had almost forgotten the ob¬ 
ject of my ride, until I suddenly came across a 
horseman, who seemed to be riding along as leis¬ 
urely as myself. He drew up the reins of his 
horse and turned as if to speak. The moment I 
saw liis face I knew that I had met my destiny—I 
had found my mate. lie spoke to me in French, 
and, luckily for me, I had mastered that language 
years before, so found no difficulty in conversing 
with him. I told him whore I was* going, and lie 
asked the pleasure of accompanying me. I an¬ 
swered that he could go if ho (lid not fear the spir¬ 
its of the place. He smiled a strange, fascinating 
smilo, and touching his coal black steed slightly 
with the whip, it bounded off like the wind; and, 
beckoning to me to follow, we rode for a mile with 
no sound breaking the silence save the quick 
tramp of our horses’ hoofs upon the ground. We 
stopped, at length, as we came to a path, hardly 
perceptible, leading off into the thick woods. Then 
I turned and asked my strange companion his 
name, first giving him my own. 

“ Yon may call me Castile,” said he; “ my name 
is Don Esterro.” 

By this time the moon had arisen, and, as we 
rode slowly along toward the bower, I felt awed 
by the solemn stillness which surrounded us. The 
stranger talked of the old world, of Italy and its 
wondrous beauties, of Switzerland and its wild 
picturesque scenery, of France and the valley of 
the Rhone, where his childhood's days had been 
spent, aud, silently, I listened like one entranced, 
until suddenly he halted, and putting his finger 
upon his lips in token of silence, pointed off into 
the woods. I raised my head, and looking in the 
direction in which he pointed, saw what had 
stopped him. Wo were within a few feet of the 
entrance to the bower; and, through an opening 
in the trees, wc could see about fifty grotesque 
looking figures seated in a circle upon the ground 
and, in the midst, upon a rude table lay what ap¬ 
peared to be one of their own number—(lead. The 
body was simply wrapped in a long robe which 
was decorated with weeping willow boughs, and 
around the head was a wreath made of the long 
slender leaves twined gracefully together, 
plume of waving grass hung from each shoulder 
nearly to the ground, and in the hands, which 
were folded together, was a large white flower. 


our feet, no friends stood ready to welcome us as 
wo turned away from the solemn old place; but 
clouds were rolling frightfully through the sky, 
and the wind moaned dismally through the tree 


I left it letter for my poor old parents, telling them my,” she replied; “ perhaps he’s going to have the 
that I was married and was going to the Old croup—may be he'll have a fit—he’s very restless.” 


World; but I did not tell them all, nor half—God 
forgive me for saying what. I did. It broke their 
hearts at last. Aiid then we left the place under 
cover of the night, and in three days afterwards 
we were far out to sea. 

For four years we wandered over the Old World, 
aud, though my husband was a bad, very bad man, 
yet he was always kind to me; for lie loved me as 
he had never loved any one before. T led a sad, 
sad life. The memory of the sweet face of my 
mother, and the calm one of my father haunted 
me, even in mv dreams; and I often fancied that 
I saw their life-blood dropping from their hearts; 
and then a voice would whisper—“ ungrateful 
child! it was you that struck the blow!” 

I believe that I should have returned, but I 
kuew my father, who was a stem Puritan, rather 
never see his child again, than see her return 
linked with a Catholic; and I loved my husband, 
therefore would not leave him. We had just com¬ 
pleted arrangements for making our home in the 
valley of the Rhone, when Death, the cruel reaper, 
came; and in the very vigor of his manhood, my 
husband was stricken down. Amid my wild, bit¬ 
ter grief, I did not forget that there was another 
world yet to come; and then, bringing to mind 
the words of Christ which I had learned long years 
before at my mother's knee, I poured them into his 
ear. He died with a Christian’s hope, and I was 
left alone. 

Ar last my wild nature was subdued; the finish¬ 
ing blow had been struck, and, repentant, I crossed 
the waters again, and sought the lowly farm-house 
home, to beg forgiveness of those whom I had so 
sadly wronged. Alas for me! I came too late! 
My father had been dead two years, and I arrived 
just in time to follow the cold form of my mother 
to the grave. 1 am unforgiven still. 

I am here in the old farm-house now; the roses 
which my mother planted with her own hands arc 
peeping in at the window, their fragrance filling 
the room; her Bible lies open upon the stand, but 
she is gone. People say that I have the Consump- 


Whatin the name of tribulation is the matter?” 
I cried, in something like a pet. “ Is the house on 
fire ?” 

“ No, but something is the matter with Tom- 


Well, I went away, a little sad perhaps; but • 


noticed that all, save one, who appeared to be a tion; and when they bring me boquets of flowers 
young girl, were trimmed in willow brunches and I can see them east pitying looks npon my pale 
leaves." She seemed to be a near relative of the face. But they need not pity me. I don’t want 
deceased, for she stood close to the corpse and I them to, for I shall bo glad to die. My life is bit- 
saw that she was weeping. Her hair, which was ter and lonely now r . I have too many sad remem- 
black and straight, hung unconfined over her brances of the past in my heart, and I am glad 
shoulders, reaching below her waist; and over her that, my life-work is almost done. I have a faint 
face was thrown what passed for a black veil, hope that my heart is different now from what it 
We were where we could watch every motion, but used to he; and that, when I cross the boundary 
could not be perceived by them; and neither of between this land and the other, I shall meet, my 
us spoke a word, but gazed silently upon their loved ones again, be folded in their arms, and ask 
rude grief. forgiveness for all my waywardness here. 

Presently one of the tallest men arose, and, com¬ 
ing near to where the dead person lay, commenced 
to repeat something in an unknown tongue to us, 
and, as he did so, every gipsy rose to their feet, 
clasped their hands over their heads, and stood so 
for full four minutes; then falling flat upon the 
earth, the young girl before mentioned went softly 
around and threw willow leaves, which had been 
stripped from the branches for the purpose, over 
them all. Then followed such wild, strange mo¬ 
tions that it is impossible to describe them. Some 
stood upon one foot aud went hobbling around the 
circle, others waved long willow boughs over their 
heads, and sung wild, strange songs; others sat 
moaning upon the ground with their face liid in 
their hands, and for fifteen minutes the scene was 
one of wild confusion. Then every sound was 
hushed, as four tawny-looking gipsy’s look the 
dead body upon a litter and bore it towards the. 
opening, while the company followed in single 
file, mumbling over, as they went, some fragments 
of a funeral song, as far as I could judge. We 
were still unobserved, and could, as before, watch 
all their movements. After they had proceeded 
perhaps twelve yards they placed the body in an 
i open grave, during which time the gipsy baud 
* went through with every kind of hideous, inde¬ 
scribable motions, by way of expressing their grief. 

I never had witnessed such a scene beforehand, 
rude as it was, it had saddened me; and, with no 
desire to proceed farther, I turned my horse’s head 
towards home. Don Esterro followed, and when 


FAREWELL HYMN FOR SCHOOLS. 

TjtAREVYELL—how oft this word is breathed 
J. In idle, careless tone; 

No echo from the soul to tell 
The language is its own. 

And as the lip is pressed to lip 
The lieart-lyre wakes no note 
To tell that, by this last sad touch 
Its sweetest chord is broke. 

But we who gather here to-day 
To breathe the parting word. 

Confess in falling tears the. while, 

That love’s deep fount is stirred. 

O how it. lingers ou the lip, 

As if it loured to fall, 

Lest it should wake some echo sad 
lu memory’s sacred hall. 

We met as strangers—coolly met— 

And passed the formal grace, 

N or cared that in each other's hearts 
We had uo resting-place; 

But kindly acts and gentle words, 

A tear in pity shed. 

Have, one by one, like golden woof, 

Filled up love's silken web. 


when they bade me good-bye I wept, not because 
I was sorry to go, but because their grief was so 
great. At the end of nine days I found myself at 
my uncle’s home. As I was his ueiee I was a 
•avored character in the family, and, in fact, did 
in everything very nearly as I pleased. There 
vere about fifty boarding pupils—thirty gentle¬ 
men and the remainder ladies. As I had always 
been accustomed to a great deal of active exercise, 
my unde thought it better for me to still keep up 
my habits of riding; so the time devoted by the 
others to out-door games was spent by me off 
among the mountains. But even here iny restless 
nature was unsatisfied. I went out into society, 
and, though I was aware that I was the belle 
among them all—I suppose it was because I was 
so perfectly indepciidnnt of every one—though 
there were plenty of admirers hovering around 
me, I cared nothing for one of them. I lilted to 
watch them, liked to study their characters, and, 
perhaps, liked to receive their admiration; but the 
idea of selecting one of them us a life-companion 
would have been to me absurd. 

One night, when I had been there about a year, 
after school had been dismissed and we had had 
tea, I suddenly took a fancy to visit a place called 
the Gipsy’s Bower, of which l had often heard 
People said that it was haunted; that, moonlight 
nights, white ghostly forms might be seen gliding 
softly up and down through the trees, and they 
even went so far as to say that a ghost had once 
actually chased a man who had attempted to enter 
the charmed bower. But I was no believer in 
supernatural beings, and would not have been 
afraid to have entered any haunted house, cave, or 
bower in Ohristcndoin. 

It was a little before sunset when I started, and 


wc were about half a mile away from the camp 


But now we pnuse—henceforth our paths 
Must lead us far apart, 

But clasping still the friendly hand, 

Bow loth we feel to start; 

While from each heart The prayer goes up, 
Like holy incense given. 

That be they grown with flower or thorn, 
They’ll end, at last, in Heaven. 


we put. the spurs to our horses and galloped home 
as fast as possible. When we reached the gate 
Don Esterro came close to my side and asked me 
if I was a pupil of Prof. Linden’s. I told him that 
I was liis pupil and also his niece. He told me 
then that he should come there in just a week from 


croup—may 

I started up and looked into the face of that little 
innocence. They always said he looked just like 
me, ancl certainly that* miduight inspection gave 
very little encouragement to self-vanity, for a more 
disagreeable little cub I thought I had never seen. 

He was evidently in trouble, for his features 
worked, his tiny fists were clenched hard, his eyes 
were partly unclosed, and liis skin seemed quite 
dry and hot. I immediately took my wife’s alarm. 
"What’s to be done?” I asked. 

Mr. Blifkins,” said she, “ we must give him 
something.” 

Exactly,” I responded; “ but what shall it bo? 
You,who are such an excellent nurse, shall decide.” 

I arose, and, accoutred as I was, stood ready to 
execute her command. I signified this to her by 
saving, 

“ Now, my dear, say the word.” 

“ Let me see,” said she; “ if it is the croup, the 
medicine in the bottle on the left hand side of the 
closet is the one. It was bought for Mary two win¬ 
ters ago.” 

I immediately proceeded to the closet adjacent 
to our room, the interior of which was revealed 
by the dim light of the gas. There were long rows 
of vials on the shelves, backed by bottles of liair 
die and boxes of indefinable articles in the domes¬ 
tic dispensary. I saw what I supposed was the 
needed bottle, but, in extricating it from its posi¬ 
tion, I threw down some half dozen of the inter¬ 
vening vials that rattled and clattered upon the 
floor in a manner that sounded fearfully, some of 
them breaking, and the glass scattering around to 
the dismay of iny bare feet. 

“ Vo break everything to pieces 1” said my wife, 
in a tone not very sweet, considering her amiabili¬ 
ty of temper, but I imputed it to her anxiety. I 
brought the bottle and placed it in her hands. 

“ Good Heavens, Mr. Blifkins,” said ray wife, 

“ would you kill the child? This is volatile lini¬ 
ment!” 

“ The devil it is!” cried I, with unwarrantable 
heat. My wife sobbed out, 

“ Ob, Mr. Blifkins, supposing we had given him 
some of this by mistake?—you never would have 
forgiven yourself.” 

I thought the change of person in her remark a 
little invidious and somewhat unkiud in view of 
the fact that she had command of the medicine 
chest. 

“ I took the bottle from the place you told me,” 
said I, almost fiercely. 

“ You couldn’t have done so, Mr. Blifkins,” re¬ 
plied my wile; “ I saw it on the right hand, just 
inside the door, no longer ago than Tuesday, when 
Mrs. McGonnglc cleaned the paiut.” 

“ j Right baud ?” I repeated after her, “ you said 
the left just now.” 

I heard her sigh out something about “ cruelty ” 
and “ uufeelingncss ” as 1 went to make another 
plunge among the army of bottles. 

“ This must be it then,” I said, seizing a four 
ounecr, nearly full of dark fluid, by the neck, and 
bringing it out to ray wife. 

| “ Gracious goodness 1” exclaimed she, “ are you 

| determined to kill the child? That is arnica’for 
the rheumatism. Mr. Blifkins, are you awake ?” 

Without replying this time, I made a dive for 
the closet, taking down vial after vial, reading the 
smeared inscriptions as well as I could. What an 
ocean of lotions, ami mixtures, aud vermifuges, 
and preparationa, and washes! At length 1 goc 
hold of one that I felt sure must be it, because I 
could uot, by any ingenuity, decipher the label. I 
accordingly carried it to Mrs. Blifkins with the 
confident air of one who has achieved an immense 
exploit, holding it out with a“ There!” expressive 
of my satisfaction. 

“ That,” said my wife. “ that’s not it; that is the 
Chalk Mixture bought for Bub, two summers 
ago.” 

I broke down at this; and, with a voice treiuu- 
ious with cold, though my wife always said it was 
auger, I asked her why, in the name of some deity 
or other, she didn’t get up and find ii herself ? {$lie 
immediately rose to the occasion like a speaker at 
a Fourth of July dinner, and sublimely strode 
towards the closet, returning a moment thereafter 
with two bottles that had escaped my notice, which 
\ she held up before me with the simple but eompve- 


SAVING UP MEDICINES. 

M R. BILFKINS, in his domestic economy, for j hensive remark, 
many years has retained the allopathic sys- “ Stupid 1” 
tein of medicine, and by his liberal encouragement 
of apothecaries has established quite a reputation 

that time and apply for admission to the school, with tliat class. As, in the event of sickness, each I 
for the purpose of learning the English language, application required new bottles and new pill-| 

He took my hand, pressed it gently, gave me a boxes, it may be supposed that during the twenty 
lightning glance with liis 

was gone. , ..... .. .... 

reminders of several moderate fortunes that had 1 was solving, so I let her see as she best might, 
been thrown to the dogs iu the form of physic,! “I declare,” said my wile, “ I don’t know v.hcth- 


I felt, that I was stupid, and was ready to admit 
the fact when I was struck with the puzzled Look 
that appeared upon iny wife’s face. 

“ Let me see,” said she. 

^_ ^ _ __ 1 made a motion to turn up the gas so that she 

lis coal-black eyes, and he | years of his experience there was about his house j might see, but found that she required a clearer 
a formidable aggregate of half-used prescriptions, 1 vision regarding some mental problem that she 



I knew lie would come again; hut I knew it 
would not be for the purpose of acquiring the Eng¬ 
lish language. I never dreamed of his failing to 
be there. I knew he was my destiny, and I was 
satisfied. He came at the time appointed, applied 
and was admitted. I have wondered at it since, 
but then I remember it seemed perfectly right that 
my uncle should allow him to be my companion 
in all my rides and excursions, as he was. \V r 
never spoke of love, but each knew that one could 
not live without the other. Our souls were united. 

We understood each ot her perfectly. At last, when 
the second year of my term laid expired, lie 
claimed me for his bride. He did not ask me if l 
would be his, but simply said that we would be 
wedded and then go to Europe. I did not tell him 
no, lor it would have been useless to battle against 

my fate. i Dovers powuers reauny. buikuis nuu long neon Here we nave oeeu collecting this precious 

It seems strange that I can write so calmly of J doubtful about this, though, which doubt recently 1 amount of trush for years, for an emergency, and 
those days; hut time accustoms us to almost every-: brought about an entire revolution in his house- now, when the emergency comes, what is it good 
thing. I knew wlrat I was doing—knew that I j hold pharmacy. But Mr. Blifkins tells his own for? I’ll tell you what, wife, this is the end of such 
was running a terrible risk; but 1 was completely j story best, atul we leave its recital to him: nonsense. Will vou be so kind as to open that 

under his influence, and could not free myself; and ] “ Mr. Blifkins,” says my wife, suddenly starting window ?” 

I would not if I could, for my love for him over- : up in the bed, and looking wildly into the face of She did so, and in three minutes every vial and 
balanced everything else. He was a Roman 1 little Tommy; “ I believe this child is going to its contents was in the street. People opened their 
Catholic; and, in wedding him, I must give up, ] have the croup, or the scarlet fever, or something, windows to ascertain the meaning of the crash of 


mist, and there is not one in the neighborhood that wide awake, threshing the air with his two tiny 
excels her. Her house is a curiosity shop of relies : lists aud making ull sorts of faces at the shadows 
of past economies, that have survived all earthly upon the wail. I saw in a moment that we had do¬ 
uses, and lie mourderitig in a hundred nooks ceivod ourselves, as most patents will, uud turning 
around the house, and bottles and boxes are nu- away, I wickedly said, 

merous enough in a closet handy to set up a drug- i “ Give me the medicine; I think he is going to 
gist of not inordinate desires. She pretended, and have a fit!” 
actually thought, probably, that she knew the dil- My wife shrieked. 

ferenee between a cough mixture and a. wash for 1 “ Of laughter,” I immediately added, and re- 

** ‘ ’ nd- 



i 


. .. 7 _ t _, and) in wedding him, I must give up, I have the croup, or the scarlet fever, or something, windows to i 

I rode along utider the long waning shadows of! not only my country and home, wlmt little reii-lMr. Blifkins!’ glass, and were much astonished the next morn- 

some tall forest trees, thinking, as I went, ot iny ; gion I possessed, but break my parent’s hearts, too. \ I bad got to the stage of sleep when one is con- ing to learn the cause of iT, but more so to hear 

life, of the past, the present and the future. I felt ■ I knew it all, but 1 was powerless; and so one 1 "*‘ "** “ ,w1 .. 

reckless and daring. It was one of those times . night, when the moon was smiling down upon i 
which sometimes comes over us, when wc feel ini-! we went to the church, and in the dim shadows 

pelled by some unseen power—a power which we I a single lamp 1 spoke the words which bound ii _ 

dare not resist. I became so engrossed with my | to him for life. No flowers were strewn before j this time an unmistakable punch. Ipunity, 
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CONTENTMENT. 

B E content with what you have. 

For where’s (he use ol sighing? 

Better spend vour (hi) s. by Jar, 

In laughing, than in crying. 

Suppose your prospect is less bright 
'iJian your next floor neighbor, 

Suppose his lit i* is one blouse, 

IV liile yours is constant labor— 

Then labor on and ne’er complain, 

Since Fate has so decreed it, 

Grateful Jor the strength that comes 
As you may daiJy need it. 

Perhaps your task is hard to-day, 

It may not be to-morrow; 

Fortune may yet smile on you. 

Then, pray, no trouble borrow. 

Life is at best a rugged path, 

To those inclined to stumble, 

And at trifles such can And 
Sufficient, cause to grumble. 

Lite has its sunshine and its storms. 

Each essential to the other; 

TV ould not tlic earth be dead and parched 
If all was sunny weather? 

Ina Clayton. 


ture of Kate’s wild anguish, and the manly part 
ot her noble young lover as he soothed, yet tore 
himself away. Three, weeks out they spoke a 
heavy-laden, slow-sailing vessel bound for the port 
of Now York. To her Harry confided an epistle 
which rehearsed to Kate in “ Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn ” his deep and ardent 
love, his hopes and ambitions, and his firm trust 
in their realization, liravc, manly fellow! How 
little he knew of the uncertainty of human nature, 
ot the thousand circumstances daily arising, devel¬ 
oping and changing onr nature, ofthe contradicto¬ 
ry forces and influences that are constantly baf¬ 
fling the uninitiated, and leaving them without re¬ 
source to which to turn, or hope to cling to. 


Original. 

SOCIETY’S VICTIM. 

BY M. P. BESTOW. 

W E will ask our readers to go with us to a cot¬ 
tage, situated in a picturesque little nook up¬ 
on the Hudson, but a few miles above the city of 
New York. The summer sun, which all day has 
been sending his fiery rays down upon the earth, 
scorching and shriveling the shrubbery and blades 
of grass, which seem offering up a mute appeal for 
one drop of water to cool and revive them, had hid 
himself behind the high hill that rises in such 
majesty beyond the cottage, and overlooks the 
Hudson with a stately grandeur. Twilight has 
gathered about the cottage, and a gentle breeze 
ripples the surface of the water and has stolen up 
among the shrubbery with which the yard 
abounds, and playing among the tulips and the 
roses, it seems to revel wantonly’ in the sweets of 
each, and scatters their perfume with a lavish 
hand. 

In a rustic arbor, trelliscd over with vines and 
richly festooned with flowers, sat tw'o young per¬ 
sons, whom we shall attempt to describe, as they 
arc the chief actors in our story. 

Harry Lee was a young man wiio had not yet 
seen his twenty-first birthday, and, from the fresh- 
ness ot his countenance, an ordinary observer 
would have supposed him not over eighteen. A 
high, broad forehead surmounted a manly counte¬ 
nance and was fully supported by a luxuriant 
growth of rich, dark hair. His manly grey eve 
spoke of a kind heart and noble soul, but you 
never saw its depth and brilliance, or felt ‘the 
power of its glow, except when he wms engaged in 
an animated conversation. 

His companiom is Katie Eldrod, daughter of the 
ownor ot the cottage. She w r as about the medium 
height, of rather delicate frame, and having a pe¬ 
culiar delicacy of features. Her auburn hair, 
which hung in profuse ringlets about her face und 
neck, heightened her already striking beauty; all 
pronounced her beautiful; but an adept in judging 
neauty would have lbuud something warning to 
make her lineaments one grand whole of perfec¬ 
tion and loveliness. It wus that peculiar but 
scarcely explainable expression which assures us 
the owner combines not with physical beuutv, that 
earnest depth and firmness of soul which distin¬ 
guishes the orders of-men. 

Harry and Kate were lovers, and this seat w r as 
a not unfamiliar one. During the long cold cven- 
iugs of winter Harry was often found at the cot¬ 
tage fireside, and when its reign was over, and the 
soft warm air of spring began to revive the verdure 
of the hillside, and awaken to life the flowers, and 
the little rustic vine began to spread forth its leaves 
and enshroud the arbor, they were wont to wander 
at twilight to this spot, and in low whispered con¬ 
verse, such as lovers oft indulge in, puss many 
fleeting hours of uninterrupted joy. 

Harry had lost his parents when quite young, 
and he had been left to the kindly care of a guar- 
Now’ that his education was finished,' and 


Twelve months have passed away; no farther 
tidings of our absent one. The one long letter had 
been read and reread until Kate could almost re¬ 
peat it verbatim; she had sat often in the arbor 
at twilight alone and lived over those hours to 
memory so dear, and sent upon the breezes whis¬ 
pered messages for the absent and longed for one. 
.But winter came, mid Kate went into the city to 
spend it with her aunt. Of an airy spirit and 
pleasing nature, she soon found herself surround¬ 
ed by a new atmosphere and entering upon a new 
hie. Her aunt was gay, went much into society, 
pleased with Kate’s success in her debut, launched 
her at once into that great malcstrom which swal¬ 
low up so many young, tender, loving natures, and 
leave them cold, heartless and calculating. Versed 
m deception, and all the many arts of society, 
lovers of pleasures more than lovers of genuine, 
truthful, social life, and contented only in the 
whirlpool of giddy excitement that constantly sur¬ 
rounds a devotee to fashionable society. It was a 
new life to Kate, and she entered into‘it with zest. 
Her aunt was a lady of great wealth and influence, 
gave large parties, and was much favored upon 
therefor. 

Among the many favorites and frequenters of 
her aunt’s fashionable parlors was one Charles S. 
lie was of rather striking apparancc, being a little 
above the medium height, ralhcr inclined to slim¬ 
ness, but of neatly moulded figure, which, with an | 
air of ease and grace that always attended him, to -1 
gether with unusual conversational and entertain¬ 
ing abilities, made him always a welcome guest, 
whether at a private sociable, a large party, or an 
evening* call. Accustomed to society, and knowing 
its shallowness and unreality, he paid it such court 
as suited him; and, although considered a “good 
catch ” by manceuvcring mammas, he had thus 
far eluded all their toils, and was the same gay, 
affable beau that he had been for years, with as 
little evident intention of resigning his bachelor 
freedom, and wear, in its stead, the Benedictine 
yoke. 

Calling one evening at a rather earlier hour than 
usual,'lie found Kate alone in the parlor. They 
soon fell into an easy strain of conversation, anil 
Charles found himself enjoying the evening much 
beyond wliat lie had anticipated when be first en¬ 
tered and discovered the limit of the company. 
There was about Kate a freshness and naive of 
manner so free from studied effect, or restraining 
conventionalities, and an ease and grace in her ad¬ 
dress in conversation that was quite charming; 
and when other visitors began to drop in, causing 

nttenfirm. (thnrlns fimnwl limwnir 


cent, artless Kate we first introduced to you, the 
fairy sprite of the cottage in the dell. 

That the eloquence of her love, and the influ¬ 
ence of her aunt had much to do in bringing about 
the result, we will not deny; but oh 1 Kate, why 
was there not some kind friend, some guardian an¬ 
gel who had probed the world and found its un¬ 
soundness, its hollow bitterness, and its unsatisfy¬ 
ing, coroding pleasures, to take you by the hand 
and point out all these; unmask before you its 
hidden deformity mid rottenness? then bad you 
returned to your cottage home, breathing a song 
of thanksgiving that you had been shielded from 
tliis great temptation, and escaped the snare your 
feet had almost entered. But no hand is stretched 
to save you; the enchanted atmosphere has encir¬ 
cled you until you are no longer at your own com¬ 
mand, hut live in a state of blissful dreaminess. 

They were married early in the ensuing sum¬ 
mer; and, after receiving the congratulations of 
their friends, started upon a rasliionable tour, and 
cuded the season at a watering place, where, amid 
its gaiety and excitement, time sped on swift 
wings, and it was evident to all that Mrs. Charles 
S. was fast becoming a devotee at the shrine of the 
“ beau monde.” 

Her aunt received them on their return to the 
city, and a round of parties and receptions fol¬ 
lowed, previous to tlicir eutcring upon life in their 
own home. 

And here fora little time let us leave them; the 
preparations for housekeeping are going on; the 
house has been selected, the furniture selected, 
the servants selected, the carriage and coachman 
selected, and all supposed to be scrupulously se¬ 
lect, for Kate lias learned to be fastidious. Her 
dream of a quiet cot, nooked in her native vale, 
with love to touch with magic hand and leave its 
gilded tints on all about her, has passed away. No 
longer for her the small house with love and con¬ 
tent, but the roomy mansion and the stalled ox 
only would suffice. 


dian. 

while revolving in his mind to wliat attention he 
must turn his attention, his guardian had ottered 
linn an interest in one of his whaling vessels that 
was about to sail witli a fleet, and which were now 
lying at anchor in the bay. Harry, duly consider¬ 
ing and appreciating his guardian’s kindness, had 
accepted his offer, and on the next day from the 
oue when introduced to the reader, lie was to go 
on board the vescel as purser, which was to bear 
him from his home, his friends, and, most of all, 
from Katie, for two long years. i 

In these days of fast travelling mail trains, the 
agony of parting is half dissipated by the eousol -1 
ing reflection that that great medium, the pen, 
justly styled “the tongue ofthe absent,” can be so 
ulten called into requisition, and all our hopes or 
fears, joys or diappointments can be thrown off 
from our peu, and in a few hours laid before those 
for whom they were so earnestly traced. But Har¬ 
ry and Kate had no such consolation to look for¬ 
ward to. Ilis vessel was destined for that part of 
the great waters where the monsters of the deep 
most do cougregatc, and was to remain there until 
sufficient numbers of “ Jonah’s habitations ” shall 
have been captured to fill all the ship's “stow 
away ” room with a cargo of sufficient value to 
compensate the owners for the outlay and risk. 

With the exception of a chance, homeward 
bound vessel they might meet, when going out, 
there would be no opportunity of sending letters 
for the coining eighteen mouths; and by that time 
they hoped to be ready to weigh anelior and leave 


a devision of attention, Charles found himself 
wishing them away, and yet scarcely acknowl¬ 
edging to himself why. 

lie repeated the experiment of calling early with 
equally favorable results, and it was soon ob¬ 
servable that whenever she appeared he was her 
most frequent and attentive escort, and it soon be¬ 
gan to be whispered that the gay yet stoical 
Charles was caught at last. 

This time the argus-eyed gossipers had not shot 
far wide of their mark, for when the winter had 
passed, and spring had began to don her new ap¬ 
parel ; when the icy fetters had been removed from 
the fountains, and the streams again rippled in 
joyous freedom over their pebbled beds; when the 
atmosphere was soft and bahny, bearing upon its 
breath a thousand fragrant odors, woos one from 
the pent and enervating city to enjoy it in its full¬ 
ness and freshness beyond the confines of smoke, 
noise and dust, where the birds sing in freedom, 
and all nature is gay, Charles had awoke to the 


realization of the fact that lie found the society of 
Miss Kate quite preferable to that of his other lady 



lady 

friends, and at last was obliged to own, in all hon- 
eety to himself, that the miniature sportsman, 
whose arrows had proved fatal to so many, had 
at last transfixed him, and acknowledging* as in 
duty hound, allegiance to his captor, he imme¬ 
diately took steps'to establish the sincerity of his 
conversion. Details are usually profitless, and 
not always interesting. We will therefore avoid 
them and state simply the material facts. Suffice 
it then that Charles and Kate returned one pleasant 
evening from a long drive, and both seemed in 
mmsual spirits. Not gay and exhilarated; a qui¬ 
etness sat upon their countenances, but a light 
beamed from their eyes, that to the initiated be¬ 
tokened something of a deeper nature than the 
pleasures incident to an afternoon’s drive, even 
when nature, in the richness of her attire, calls 
forth our deepest admiration, and leads us into 
channels of lofty and holy thoughts. 

Ere Kate retired that night she informed her 
aunt she was the affianced of Charles S., and re¬ 
ceived her aunt’s most hearty approval. Who will 
conjecture what were Kate’s feelings that night 
as she laid her head upon her pillow? Did this 
newborn passion so engross her that not a thought 
wandered to that far off’one, whom scarce twelve 
months since she grew livid almost with the agony 
of parting for so long a time? or did she calmly 
review the old passion and the new, and conclude 
thut the hitter was the deeper, more settled longing 

„ # ^ _ of her nature, and worthier of attention? Lotus 

behind them the scene of their toil and danger, hope, for the honor of her sex, that she did no 
turn their faces toward that haven from which they such thing; but that young, fond and happy in the 


ate now about to depart. To young and untutored 
hearts two years is a long time to look forward to 
for the consummation of their hopes. But Harry 
had a brave heart and a trusting nature, and at 
the moment when introduced to the reader he is 
trying to cheer up his more desponding compan¬ 
ion, who, haring learned the pleasure of commun¬ 
ion with a heart that loves her, is now in anguish 
that she is about to be deprived of her chief joy. 

But we will draw a curtain around their parting 
hours, and not gratify you, gentle reader, by a re¬ 
hearsal of their last fond words, or give you a pic- 


love of Harry Lee, she had known and wished no 
greater happiness. But she had not yet known 
the allurements of the world, or learned that the 
height of a lady’s ambition and undeviuting nim 
was to marry for position. Had she not known 
the world she would have wailed in her sylvan re¬ 
treat with many a longing for Harry’s return, hut 
having entered the “ charmed circle*” of fashiona¬ 
ble life in a great city, her ardent nature seized up¬ 
on its exciting pleasures with avidity, and listened 
to the song of the syren until her nature was 
transformed, and we no longer find her the inno- 


Ncarly two years have passed away since the 
opening of our story. The whaling fleet had been 
successful in Ihe pursuit and capture of the huge 
monsters ofthe briny deep, and now' w*ere “stow¬ 
ing away” and making ready to return home. 

Harry had performed his duties faithfully, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing success attend, this 
his first efforts in the great struggle with his fel¬ 
low man for the accumulation of this world’s sub¬ 
stance. But the sultry air of that almost tropical 
climate, together with the confinement on ship¬ 
board, had told fearfully upon his constitution, 
and for the last six months he had fallen away un¬ 
til he seemed but a shadow of bis former self. His 
hollow’ cheeks, sunken eyes and wasted frame con¬ 
trasted strangely with the lithe, manly Ilarry of a 
year ago. The* excitement of preparing to return 
home buoyed him up, and all thought him im¬ 
proving, but. it passed away and he grew weaker 
than before, and was only able to come upon deck 
by the assistance of the steward and his cabin 
companion and faithful friend. Their first port 
was Trinidad, to lay in a supply of provisions and 
water. These duties over, they were eager to turn 
their ships homeward, hut not n breeze rippled the 
surface of the waiter, and for a whole week their 
sails flapped idly against the stays, and nil their 
impatient petitions toiEolius to let loose his winds 
were unheeded. This suspense was torture to 
their eager, impatient natures, but to TIarry it was , 
agony. I 

llis companion used ever}’ endeavor to cheer up 
his fast drooping spirits, and earned him every 
morning upon deck that he might inhale and be 
refreshed by the morning air, ere the tropical sun 
had risen and changed it to a furnace. On one of 
these occasions he told to his companion the story 
of his love, his hopes, his longings, his anxiety to 
once more reach home, and his settled fears that 
his eyes would never again he blest witli the sight 
of that land that held so much that was dear to 
him; and sighing, he longed for one hrcntli ofthe 
breezes that blow* along that shore, and sw’ays the 
lofty pines and firs; he felt it would bring back life 
to heart and limb, and send the warm blood 
bounding once more through his veins, infusing 
life and inspiring hope. 

But the breeze eaine at last, and, spreading all 
sail, their noble vessel bounded over the waves 
and fast diminished the distance between them and 
the. desired haven. 


“ I nm.” 

“ I have heen for two years tho intimate friend 
and cabin companion of Harry Lee. Wo return™! 
to New York two weeks ago.” umea 

“Is Mr. Leo still in the city?” asked Mrs S 
with a determined coolness and self-command * ' 
“ He died within tlic hour of our arrival ” ’ 

A scream was heard; the servants rushed in 
Your mistress has fainted,” said he; “carry her 
to her room, and send for a physician,” and he 
immediately withdrew. ” 

A change came o’er her. 

From that hour. In her home 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy 
Daughters and sons ol beauty—but behold 
Upon her face! there was the tint of grief 
The settled shadow of an inwnrd strile 1 
And an unquiet drooping ofthe eye * 

As if its lids were charged with unshed tears. 

Original. 

TO AN ABSENT BROTHER. 

O H! how sadly do we mi6s thee, 

Dearest brother, one and all; 

Slowly drag the hours without thee, 

And thou answerest not our call. 

Land and water lies between us, 

And I know thou’rt lonely now, 

Happy might we be together, 

But to h ortune must we bow. 

Though your absence we’re lamenting. 

And we sigh and call in vain, 

Brighter hopes still lure us onward, 

Hope that we’ll soon meet again. 

Annie L. 


PRINCE JEROME BONAPARTE. 

A S this prince, the last survivor of the brothers 
of Napoleon I., has just deceased, we thought 
the following account of his career might be inter¬ 
esting to our readers. He was eleven years of age 
when liis family left Corsica, in 1773, and has liveii 
to sec the downfall and re-establishment of the 
Napoleonic dynasty on what we hope, for the in¬ 
terest of France, will prove a permanent founda¬ 
tion. This account is taken from “.Court and 
Camp of Napoleon,” a work published by Harper 
& Bros., and which gives a sketch of all the mem¬ 
bers of bis family, and his civil and military 
affairs. 

And thus the last link that connected the pageant 
of France of this day with that of the Great Napo¬ 
leon, is sundered. All the great men and women 
who figured on the scene of France, and wo may 
add'on Europe entire, are gone. Not one is left, 
save the old Queen of Swceden, the widow of Ber- 
nadotte. All the rest are gone. Three Kings of 
England, tw'o of Denmark, tw’o of Sweden, two 
Emperors of Russia, three or four Popes, one Em- 
peror of Austria, one King of Prussia, two Kings 
of Holland, two of Saxony, two of Baravia, two of 
Sardinia, two of Naples. The great Captains are 
till gone. What changes—wimt changes I “What 
shadows we art—what shadows we pursue.” 


’Tis evening. A fair breeze is blowing, and the 
moon is pouring a flood of light over land and sea. 
The happy, gay voices of the sailors arc heard in 
merry song and laughter, for they have began to 
feel the invigorating breezes that blow along their 
own old shore, and the captain has announced that 
the hundred spires of New* York will be iii sight at 
daylight. Harry received the intelligence with a 
heatiiig heart, and tossed all night in an uneasy, 
broken slumber. At daylight his companion had 
carried him on deck, lie asked that a lounge 


Corsica in 171*3, he accompanied them to Franca 
Shortly after his brother assumed the command of 
the army of Italy Jerome w*as sent, with his sister 
Caroline and the two children of Josephine, to 
Madame Campan’s establishment at St. Germain, 
and from thence to the college of Juilly, in the de¬ 
partment of the Seine and’Marne, where ho re¬ 
mained until the revolution of November, 1799, 
which placed Napoleon at the head of rhe consular 
government. lie then left college, and, before he 
had completed his fifteenth year, entered the navy 
—a service lor winch ho had ahvays heen in¬ 
tended. 

“ In 1801 he was appointed to tho command of a 
small sloop of w ar, L’Epervier, and employed in 
the expedition to St. Domingo commanded byh?s 
brother-in-law*, General Le Clcrc. Li March, 18(W, 
he returned to France, the bearer of despatches 
announcing the landing of the expedition and the 
(*apture of Cape Francois; intelligence which was 
received with transports of exultation, as it was 
looked upon as the forerunner of the repossession 
of that important colony. 

“ In June of the same year we find Jerome at 
Brest, launching into extravagances, contracting 
debts which he'had not the means to pay, ana 
drawing on De Bourreinne, his brother’s sccrctaiy, 
for stuns which the First Consul discharged with 
much reluctance. One of his letters in particular 
excited Napoleon’s anger; it w*ns filled with ac¬ 
counts of the entertainments he was giving and 
receiving, and concluded with notifying that he 
had drawn for seventeen thousand francs. To 
this Bonaparte wrote the following reply:-—'I 
■, Monsieur rEnscq 


have seen your letter, Monsieur l’Enscignc de 
Vnisseau, and am impatient to hear that you are 
on board your frigate, studying a profession in¬ 
tended to be the scene of your glory. Die young, 
might bespread that he might rest before attempt -1 and I shall have some consolation; "but if you five 
ing to catch in the distance the first glimpse of to sixty, w ithout having served vour country and 


home, sweet home. His companion stood near 
him leaning against the rails, and drinking in 
with eager eyes each new discernible object as 
they drew nearer and nearer the harbor, avid then 
hurst out with these enthusiastic ejaculations, 

“ Here we are, Harry, in the harbor; there’s 
Trinity’s tall steeple and the glittering dome of 
the City Hull; and look, Ilarry, there’s the steamer 
that will bear us up the Hudson. Come, let me 
raise you up; the sight will bring back life and 
light to your eyes.” lie tinned to raise his com¬ 
panion, but started back as lie touched that cold 
hand. Stiff and lifeless upon that deck lav all that 
was mortal of Ilarry Lee. The little spark so long 
fanned by the breath of hope, laid waned, flick¬ 
ered and gone out. 


“ ’Twas just as well he ne’er could know 
That on his Katie’s breast 
Another's child looked up and smiled 
Before it sank to rest.” 

One morning Mrs. Charles S., having arisen at 
her usual hour, ten o’clock, was informed by her 
waiting maid that a young man was below and de¬ 
sired to deliver a message to her personally. She 
descended, and met in five parlor a young man in 
sailor’s garb, and the following conversation took 
place. 

“ You are Mrs. S., formerly Miss Kate Eldrcd?” 
asked the sailor. 


leaving behind yon any honorable recollections, 
yon had better not been horn.’ 

“ Jerome never realized rhe wishes and expecta¬ 
tions of his brother, who always called him a ‘pe¬ 
tit polisson .’ On the receipt of this letter ho set 
sail for Martinique, and resided while there with 
Madame do la Pageilc, the mother of Josephine. 
In 1803, on the resumption of hostilities between 
England aud France, be had frequent opportunities 
of distinguishing himself; but after cruising for a 
few months off Tobago, he thought proper to put 
into New York, where lie passed in dissipation 
that time which should have been employed in 
facing the enemy. 

Towards the close of the year ho married Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson, the dniiglitor of a rich mer¬ 
chant of Baltimore. He remained in America until 
the spring of 180,'), when he embarked in a neutral 
vessel, the Erin, and landed at Lisbon in May; 
wlicncc he set off, by land, for Paris, directing the 
ship to proceed to Amsterdam; from wliicli city 
he intended his wife should follow’him, as soon as 
he had obtained the requisite permission front his 
imperial brother. On the arrival, however, of tho 
Erin in the Tcxel, Madame Jerome Bonaparte, not 
being permitted to go on shore, thought it advisa¬ 
ble to trust herself to the English. JShc accord¬ 
ingly landed at Dover in June, took up her resi¬ 
dence during the summer at Camberwell, and in 
the autumn returned to her native country. 
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“ Dear Nora/' said Aunt Mary, wiping her eyes, 
44 this little story seems like iictiou; but it is true, 
too true. And God grant, Leonorc, your temper, 
of which you have enough, may never cause you 
sorrow; and though it has caused me pain to tell 
you this little story, vet I shall be amply repaid if 
any one is benefitted by it. Remember, my dear 
child, passion has been the grim skeleton and de¬ 
stroyer of many a home. 

Original. 

TO ANNA-. 

TJEFORE the sun has shed his light 
X) On the bright morning dew, 

Before the sombre shades of night 
Have vanished from the view, 

Beiore the lark his matin sings, 

1 fly to the on fancy's wings. 

Through all the ohanging hours of day, 

In sadness or in glee. 

In busiest scenes, or idle play, 

My thoughts remain with thee. 

As the worn traveller longs for home, 

So longs my heart with thee to roam. 

When quiet evening’s twilight haze 
Veils Nature’s peaceful face, 

When lovers sing their fondest lays. 

Or sigh for love’s embrace, 

O then, wherever / may be, 

I think of thee, of only thee. 

When “ Nature’s sweet restorer,” sleep, 
Assumes its welcome sway. 

Though o'er my frame its vigil keep. 

My thoughts still flee away; 

And though they roam o’er land or sea, 

They find sweet resting-place with thee. 


Original. 

A TALE OF “SUNDRIES.” 

M AY FAIRFIELD was an extremely sensible 
little woman; one of those exemplary wives 
who never flew into a jealous passion because her 
husband flirted a little, stopped in the street to 
catch the soft strains of some sweet voice floating 
melodiously from some dimly-lighted window 
above him, or raised his eyes admiringly to a pass¬ 
ing beauty, and bowed familiarly to some fair 
stranger, of whose name and previous identity his 
wife was wholly ignorant. All these little acci¬ 
dents in every-day life passed before May’s eyes 


fat dimpled hands. Some ingredients were neces¬ 
sary to complete the pastry, and May got the book 
to send for them, when she was again reminded 
of the mysterious “ sundries,” and determined to 
ask William the meaning of the word; and, open¬ 
ing the book, she gave it to him. He glanced at it 
with a peculiar smile. 

Did you never get spirits of any kind there. 
May? 

44 Yes, the whiskey for baby’s baths; but what 
m the name of common sense has that to do with 
4 suudries ?’ ” 

“ Well, it is an expression generally made use 
of to avoid committing ones self in giving testi¬ 
mony of unlawful acts. You know it is strictly 
forbidden to sell over a stated quantity of spirits 
of any kind; so, in such cases, * sundries ’ becomes 
a very significant word.” 

44 That is,” said May, with a queer suppressed 
laugh on her sweet face , 11 it means wrong doing, 
or unlawful doing of any kind; but, of course, 
Will, you didn’t use it in that way when you set the 
word down in your account-book l” 

“ Of course not,” said Will, reddening; but just 
then May turned to the buhy, with a merry laugh 
at some caper of hers, aud William’s uneasiness 
abated. 

At dinner May gave her husband the list of 
names to be invited; among them was a Mr. Fen¬ 
ton. 

“Who the deuce is he, May?” asked William, 
somewhat surprised. 

“ Oh! ouly a new friend, Will; he was so land 
while you were away; he took us to ride, and you 
don’t know what a beautiful riding habit I have; 
he petted the children, and took us everywhere, 
indeed. But if you don’t want him he can come 
some other time, and I’ll strike his name off this 
list!” 

“ Oh! not at all; let the fellow come,” said her 
husband, raising his well shaped black eyebrows 
contemptuously. 

He did come, and William thought he had never 
seen liis wife look half so fascinatingly beautiful; 
he watched her flitting here and there amid the 
company, but oftenest by the side of Fenton. He 
frowned at this without the least concealment, and 
cajling her from the room he said, gloomily— 

“ 1 think I had best propose a moonlight walk; 
a stroll with your new friend would doubtless be 
more agreeable than a seat in the drawing- 


in the quietest manner possible; for, as she re 
pcatedly argued, not being herself the handsomest 
or best, or most intellectual woman in the world, 
and as her husband had a store of admiration on 
hand for these excellent attributes, why should he 
not enjoy them? 

May was conscious, now and then, of a restless 
kind of yearning for all such qualities, for her 
husband s sake, but was over such a rare combina¬ 
tion found? Certainly not, and at such moments 
this thought came to her relief, and, laughing 
away the lialf-brcathed sigh from her pretty lips, 
she more firmly resolved never to interfere in her 
William’s admiration of others. As long as his 
smile was joyous, his brow unclouded—as long as 
he came home to dinner, and, pinching her soft 
checks, called for little Willie to have a game of 
romps, or a hornpipe, or let baby’s rosy fingers 
rumple up his dark, well-arranged hair, fighting 
for a place on papa s knee, it was all right. May 
sat by smiling, and felt these “ little folks,” who 
thus pocketed William’s love, were stronger than 
any embattlcments that wit or beauty could rear. 

As the summer advanced baby fell ill; the doc¬ 
tor ordered baths of whiskey and a certain bark, 


“ Oh! yes, that would be delightful; do propose 
it, Will; I will second you.” 

“ Hum! rides, walks, riding habits,” thought 
William—then added aloud, ‘‘you will first be 
kind enough to get me one of those bills I left with 
you. Mr. Fenton desires a small loan of fifty dol¬ 
lars.” 

“ Bills!” echoed May with a sweet, merry laugh, 
“ why, they’re spent long ago; but you, who like 
pretty things, should see my riding habit; stay, 
I will show you!” and she bounded lightly away, 
while William muttered— 

“Three hundred dollars in six weeks! That’s 
not bad. I’ll bet my head that rascal, Fenton, is 
at the bottom of this fit of extravagance!” 

May now skipped in, and giving her husband a 
list of articles bought, leaned half smiling over his 
shoulder. 

“ Well, what does this signify? I see several 
small items sot down; the rest are blanks.” 

“Ok!” interrupted May, “I am so careless; 
Will, dear, 1 meant to fill up those blanks with 
‘ sundries.’ ” 

Will’s manly face turned scarlet; memories of 
s “ sundries,” in the form of fresh bouquets, 


Original 

BIRD MUSIC. 

XiOREST trees are round me waring, 

-L Gentle winds aie passing by, 

Oak aud pine and lolty poplar— 

Naught but these do meet my eye. 

I am standing in the forest 
Far away from liauuts of man, 

I am gazing, awed, around me, 

Ou the grand old Nature’s plan. 

Strains of music, oh! how sweetly, 

Fall upon my ravished car. 

Strains of music, not of angels, 

But of things of lower sphere! 

Music varied, music charming, 

Olten thousand cageless ones, 

Music liquid, music holy 
To my wondering senses comes. 

I am standing in the forest. 

’Neath the tall ancestral trees; 

I am listening to the music 
Oi the bird’s sweet melodies; 

And my heart is full within me, 

As they sing their songs of praise: 

Birds! sing, and 1 join je. 

Sing! and endless anthems raise. 

J. A. C. 0’CONOR. 


Original. 

RE-UNIONS IN HEAVEN. 

O, false man! credulous in vanities, and only skeptical of 
truth, 

Wherefore toil to cheat thy soul of its birthright—Immortal- 

T HE soul not unfrcquetly cherishes high, lofty 
hopes of its future destiny, even revels amici 
the most pleasing anticipations in connection with 
that blissiul happiness which the great All Father 
has assuredly designed for all his children. And 
among its bold flights, or half-imaginative mus- 
ings, stands pre-eminently conspicuous—even 
clothed in glowing, vivid colorings more ravishing- 
ly beautiful than the rainbow’s soft, mellow pen- 
eiflings—the sweet, soothing hope of a final re¬ 
union in Heaven between dearly cherished friends, 
relatives and companions. True, “ God’s Holy 
book ” offers no positive assurance in connection 
with re-unions, that shall be wholly intelligent, or 
iu which friend shall recognize fViend; still there 
are many passages of scripture where the implia- 
tion gives every promise in support of this de¬ 
lightful, this soul-satisfying hypothesis. 

But, even in the absence of indubitable evidence, 
the soul seems to possess an intuitive belief, or 
half-developed conception, which fashions this de¬ 
sirable anticipation, this so earnestly hoped-for 
consummation of a pleasing, ecstatic imagery into 
a final reality. Without this most tangible hope, 
this brilliant-hued promise, which teaches that a 
final re-union of dear friends, under the auspices 
of a clearly unfolded intelligence, forms a part of 
His infinite plans, how sad and inexpressibly 
dreary would be the terrestrial pilgrimage of each 
human soul. Without the dimly foreshadowed 
promises which teaches us that we shall know our 
friends and connections when meeting in the 
hereafter, how gloomy, almost insupportable 
would bo our feelings when standing around the 
death-bed of those dearly-cherished companions 

wKa nv*A Al.« ___ _ // 


j of those whom we found attuned with congenial 
symphonies during our earthly pilgrimage. 

I Oh! how unspeakably delightful, how soul-clat- 
j ing and truly purifying the thought that then no 
1 rude, chilling winds, nor crushing bereavements, 
intervening causalities, cold restrictions or con¬ 
ventional despotisms shall ever again drive from 
our side the chosen friends, the second and con¬ 
genial counterpart of ourselves. All! Oxen how 
perfect and really felicitious, how unutterably 
grand, complete and incomparably glorious will 
be the sum of our happiness w hile ami in arm wo 
roam through ambrosial fields, silvan shades, fruit- 
clustering bowers, and anon over diamond-paved 
streets, where the magnificent chariots of Heaven 
roll “ ou wheels of amber and of gold,” and 
God’s armed hosts” ride on the gorgeously ca¬ 
parisoned “winged steeds of the morning/' or, 
perchance, sitting, half-enveloped with soft, down- 
iike mosses, on the banks of that gently murmur- 
ing river which laves, with its limpid, life-immor¬ 
talizing waters, the dazzling throne of Jehovah, 
listening to myraids of angels and cherubiins, as 
they hymn the uncounted hours past with a 
charmed melodiousness, with a soft, silvery sweet¬ 
ness, tar outweighing man’s wildest, mod ecstatic 
dreams of enrapturing music; and holding, at the 
same time, grateful converse in connection with 
our joyous happiness, or of our former soul-mus- 
mgs, while Heaven and its Elysian delights formed 
themes for bright hopes and rainbow-tinted prom¬ 
ises. 

But, alas! how lame and utterly impotent are 
all attempts at portraying joys so trnnscendently 
rapturous as will then break in upon our immor¬ 
talized souls—blissful joys that will cause them to 
glow with unspeakable love for Him, while be¬ 
coming entranced far beyond all mere human con¬ 
ceptions. Then, as we mingle unreservedly in the 
most pleasing, spiritual interehangement of senti¬ 
ment and outgushing emotions, no sorrowing re¬ 
flections or cold, half-dwarfed hopes will throw 
their chilling spell around and over our noblest as¬ 
pirations. Then the full, noonday blaze of refiin- 
ing truth and enlarged knowledge will impart a 
rest to every outgushing emotion, and to all sur¬ 
rounding celestial scenes, so truly grand and sub¬ 
lime as to spell-bind our souls in mute astonish¬ 
ment; aye, more, with reverential awe and unlim¬ 
ited admiration—as we reflect upon the boundless, 
unstinted wisdom and goodness of that Omnipo¬ 
tence who has so kindly condescended to prepare 
such vast, even inexhaustible pleasures and deli- 
hciously flavored blessings for being so utterly un¬ 
worthy as mankind has ever proved to be durimr 
their earthly probation. b 

No lofty flights of that ever proudly aspiring el¬ 
ement, “ man s imagination,” no ideal creations of 
that ever-uctive and wonderfully fertile organ, 
the human brain,” can ever picture—even amid 
their most enthusiastic aspirations, or glowing 
half dream-like incantations, a state of happincs^ 
ol even blissful beatification, so enticingly allur¬ 
ing and so incomparably sublime in all its sur¬ 
roundings as environs this exceedingly delightful 
theory of a“ re-union in Heaven,” as a final con¬ 
summation for all earth-wearied mortals. And 
even if the eternal, immutable laws of “justice be¬ 
tween man and man,” combined with that sacred 
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purchase she had made to which that term might 
apply, but in vain; it appeared new to her, figur¬ 
ing in a grocer’s bill. She laid the book aside, in¬ 
tending, on her husband’s return from the city 
of-, to ask his aid in solving the riddle. 

But May forgot business on William’s return; 
she had put little Willie in pants and boots, put 
baby in short dresses, and encased her dimpled | 
feet in tiny blue slippers, to surprise him; so when 
the quick light tread sounded in the hall, and the I 
three went to meet it, one would have thought the 
house contained ten instead of four. Such chat¬ 
tering and laughing, so many questions asked by 
May without waiting for answers, and such sweet 
home-queries from William. 

After spending an hour with them, William 
changed his travelling clothes and went out, he 
said, to hunt up his friends. Most women would 
have felt offended, or disappointed, at not finding 
themselves, at least for the first day or two after 
their husband’s return from a long journey, his 
pole thought. May would rather have sat alone a 
mouth than have her husband linger at her side, 
yet wishing to go. So he went, without a single 
fear of not meeting the same smiling face on his 
return. 

May went cheerfully to work, picking up her 
husband’s clothes from the floor, and arranging 
t lie pajiers he had scattered over the table; and, 
on the floor by his trunk, a small memorandum 
met her eye, and the word “ sundries ” iuterlined 
between with articles of expenditure. It brought 
to her mind her own perplexity; and, seeing it 
thus marked down in William’s expenses, she 
closed the book, feeling now it possessed a rational 
signification. 

She finished tidying the room, changed Willie’s 
pants and Caley’s pretty blue dress and shoes for 
long snowy linen gowns, and washed hands and 
faces, ready for the hornpipe. Being an 44 extra 
occasion,” the “high chairs” were brought from 
the nursery, and the children sat one each side of 
“ papa.” 

As May served the tea she insisted on William’s 
inviting a few of his numerous friends the follow¬ 
ing evening to celebrate his return; she was too 
happy to keep all the pleasure of his coming to 
herself. As cook was sick, William promised to 
keep the children while nurse took her place. 

The next day found them elbow deep in batter 
and dough; even Willie made his piece into inim¬ 
itable biscuit, while baby sat, half frightened, half 
amused, as she pressed tho soft substance in her 
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fluently a repetition of “sundries” appeared. 
What did Will do, what could he do, but take the 
little cold hands in his and say fondly— 

“ Don’t flirt with that Fenton any more. May, 
and I swear never shall I use the word ‘ sundries ’ 
again.” 

A bright smile crossed May’s face, and a merry 
gleam of triumph played in her beautiful eyes as 
she drew her liusbaud back to the drawing-room, 
where nurse was handing round refreshments, 
and the guests wondering at their long absence. 

The next day May smilingly placed iu her hus¬ 
band’s hand the three hundred dollar bills, saving, 
sadly— . ’ 3 b ’ 

“ I did not think, when you were away, you 
could forget us so often, William.” 

“Never again, darling, mine; come and bind 
our two promises of last night by one of your 
sweet kisses.” 

Willie’s and baby’s rosy lips strengthened the 
bond, and the whole scene ended with their favor 
ite hornpipe. a. 
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THE MAN I LOVE. 

I LOVE an open countenance, 

A kind anu noble lace; 

The index of an honest heart, 

That loves the human race! 

A brow on which a smile is throned, 

Like sunlight ou a flower, 

As open as the regal skies. 

With beams of love and power! 

I love the kind and welcome glance 
That proves we're not alone; 

And oh 1 how sweet to find at times 
Some feelings like our own. 

A heart that beats with purest hopes, 

To pity uud to bless; 

That strives to make earth’s comforts more, 
Its pains and follies less. 

I love the man whose generous smile 
Is giveu with his hand— 

W r ho secs Ids equal iu all men. 

And all men equal stand. 

Who sees not the distinctions made 
By human laws between 
The man who has and who has not, 

But loves from what he’s seen. 

I love the man whose heart is true, 

Who seldom wears a frown; 

And loves all men, from him who tolls 
To him who wears a crown. 

With milduess ever on his lips, 

A free and open mind— 

A brow with mental grandeur spanned, 

A soul supremely kind. 


tion of “odorous gales.” ... . tJ 

that they are bathing theiT white-robed forms in 
the crystal waters of the “ River of Life,” while 
tho gold-tinted plumage of seraphs and ehcrabims 
are mirrored in its sparkling, silvery wavelets, as 
they flit to and fro, singing hymns of praise to the 
lamb in tones mellowed into the most enchanting 
melodiousness, through the influences of those 
harmonious scintillations forever vibrating around 
His peerless throne. That throughout innumera¬ 
ble cycles of time they will hold sweet converse 
with the most brilliant Christian lights that ever 
shone amid the semi-midnight darkness of terres¬ 
trial orbs, while their regenerated souls or spirit¬ 
ual lives will forever progress in the varied attain¬ 
ments of that celestial knowledge which, even in 
its recipient or nascent state, is far more sublime, 
far more profound and deep-reaching than are all 
of the most masterly human acquirements on re¬ 
cord. 

But while we might feel confidently assured that 
these beatific blessings will forever shine, in all 
the dazzling brilliancy of celestial light, around 
their pathways in Heaven, how cheering, how 
soothing and indubitably solacing; or, what soul- 
felt contcutment would it yield, were wc to know 
that even beyond the darkling shadows of a 
doubt, that, when death removes them from 
our side, and the cold grave has forever hid from 
our tear-suffused eyes their endeared mortal forms, 
the sad parting is ouly for a brief duration. That 
when the golden gates of Paradise have opened for 
us, too, thereby disencumbering our wearied spirits 
from the sins,sorrows and terribly corroding cares 
of terrestrial life, the first delightful walk vouch¬ 
safed to us through those Elysian fields shall bring 
us face to face with the dearly loved ones of earth. 

In a word, that wc shall then know them as old 
cherished friends, relatives and congenial compan¬ 
ions. Laying aside all skeptical doubts, and pre -1 
mi,sing, for argument sake, (if need be) that we 
shall all inherit and fully enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of eternal life in God’s own appointed 
time, what glorious reflections would fill our 
hearts, were we permitted to feci and know that 
such re-unions constituted a part of his divine, 
consequently immutable, plans. How ineffably 
pleasing, while surrounded by the many cares, 
sorrows’ and heart-scathing incongruities of mor¬ 
tal existence, to ruminate upon the delectable en¬ 
joyments awaiting its when 44 life becomes immor¬ 
tal,” and we shall be permitted to hold sweet, even 
sublimely beautified communings with the spirits 
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mony during their terrestrial pilgrimage, so that 
when a celestial re-union takes place there can ex¬ 
ist no possibility for the recurrance of one simple 
unpleasant or regretfnl thought, in relation to our 
friendships and social intercourse during mortal 
life. This view furnishes a theme for much profit¬ 
able reflection. James Andrews. 


IF WE KNEW. 

I F we knew the cares and cr -s os 

Crowding round our neighbor's way, 

If we knew* the little losses. 

Sorely grievous day by day 
W ould we then so oiten c de him 
For his lack of thrift ami gain— 

Leaving ou his heart a shadow, 

Leaving on our lives a stain? 

If we know the clouds above us, 

Held by gentle blessings there, 

Would we turn away all tibiubling, 

Iu our blind and weak despair? 

Would we shrink from little shadows, 

Lying on the dewy grass. 

Whilst *tis ouly birds of Eden, 

Just in mercy flying past? 

If we knew the silent story 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 

Would our womanhood dare doom them 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 

Life hath many a tangled crossing, 

Joy hath many a break of woe, 

Aud the cheeks, tear-washed, are whitest, 

This the blessed angels know. 

Let us reach iu our bosoms 
For the key to other lives. 

And with love towards erring nature. 

Cherish good that still survives; 

So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of light again, 

YVe may say, dear Father judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men. 

Learning to be Sought Everywhere.— 
I observe in all my travels this custom—ever learn 
something from the information of those with 
whom I confer (which is the best school of all 
others,) and to put my company upon those sub¬ 
jects they arc best able to speak "of; for it often falls 
out, that, on the contrary, every one will rather 
choose to be prating of another man’s province 
than his own, thinking it so much new reputation 
acquired. 
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SUNRISE AT MAPLE GROVE. 

Morn awoke, 

And, one by one, the blight stars paled, 

And in the'dawning day-light veiled 
Their Jhcos. Then, in majesty, 

The clear sun rose and brilliantly 
Illumed the orient sky with amber light. 

And painted it in many bright- 
Hued dyes. Its myriad glittering beams, 

Like spears ol’ armed meu, sent gleams 
Ol‘ radiant light athwart the sky, 

And tinged each cloud that floated by 
With crimson blue and gold. Caressed 
The distant mountain’s crest: 

Took off her thin night-cap of mist 
And on the hill-side stopped and kissed 
The little laughing pebbly streams. 

Then, with its fairy-floated beams, 

Entered our grove', and lightly o’er 
The green and grassy, velvet floor, 

Went gaily tripping. In its pass other lint and coat. Now you saw me, didn't you, Mark observe it all. Bo as gay as ever—more so 

With miwv (liamondi bl Kfssed §!oflowers Minnie?’ As there was no mistake but I did see if you can; I will see Allan this morning and tell 

And bade^thenfope with the morning hours, him, I could not plead off very well, and so l had him what I want of him. You know the party 

To deck with smites their leafy bed, 10 &' ive «P* We laughed and chatted the rest of that is to be at Uarleton’s to-night; you must go 

And on the air to richly shed the way to school together; Clara and Edith went there with Allan. He will give yon an invitation 

Their sweet perfume. In glad surprise into the schoolroom, leaving tne in the entry with sometime ro-day, when Mark is in hearing, and 

The bright flowers oped their sleepy eyes, Allan. I had just sat down to warm my feet when you must accept, as though you wore very much 

And snuled upon the dewy morn, ] ie C amc up, and, laying his hand on my arm, pleased to. I want you to dress in white and have 

Ffl/h tw.n-tl.nnJ imvHh(!enn said,—' Now as I have got the pliilopena, I’ll tell a simple rosebud in your hair, and you must look 

With sunlight gilded o'er that done ’ yon what I want for a present.' ‘ Why,’ said 1, as bewitching as possible. Mark will be there; I 

It hung its branches, leaves and stems ‘ what do you mean by that ? Didn’t you know it know he will, if it is only to watch you. Sometime 

With myriad glittering crystal gems, wasn’t the custom to tel] what you wanted fora in the evening—I will give you a hint when—I 

Till, with their weight of jewelled store, philopcna present?’ ' Certainly; hut you know I wish you to go out in the garden and stand by the 

The slender leaflets burdened o*er, never do as anyone else does. Now, Minnie, I fountain—as if admiring it— alone, remember. I 

Just slightly trembling;, gaily flung want one of these pretty curls for my present, will manage to get Mark out there, too, and leave 

Theclm^belo^^ien Idear ami°bn<riit Mayn't I have one?' ‘ I don’t care,' said I, ‘ only him alone with you—seemingly by accident. He 

The sun poured down a’flood of li^ht* * you mllst not teI1 the girls about it.' ‘ Of course will see you there, and if he dont beg your forgive- 

O’er all tne shady grove, and wooed not,’ replied he, as he took bis scissors from his ness and implore you to love him as well as ever, 

The gaily plumaged binding brood vest pocket and cut off one of the under curls, so then I'm mistaken. In his heart I think there is a 

From downy nests, whose mellow throats, that it would never bo noticed, saying,—' This, conviction that you love him much better than 

With sudden burst of tuneful notes, dear Minnie, shall bo kept a memento of thee.' I Allan; and tills conviction will come up, and, be- 

All joined in sweet melodious lays, could not help laughing at the madcap fellow, but lieve mo, Minnie, all will be right again." 

To supremo above, {* c d ! d not soem to mind that but, betiding down, “ I'll trust you, Inez, and do just as you say, 

The -Source of Lnrht, und Lite, and Love. be kissed my cheek. Allan Davis, you arc a pro- replied Minnie. . __ 

May Reed. voking imp/ exclaimed I, and I was about to give “ And remember before you forgive Mark you 

_ him a sound scolding, when Clara and Edith came nnistmako him promise never to be jealous of you 

Oricinai in. I expected Allan's posture behind my chair again.” 

* would betray what had been going on, but when “ I will," gaily replied Minnie, as she bonnded 

MINNIE CHEST EK, they came up there sat the incorrigible fellow the from the room. 

—or— other side of the stove, busily engaged in reading I found Allan just as I had expeered—delighted 

U?A YES FORM THE LIFE OF A SCHOOLGIRL. a political paper he lmd taken from his pocket, and with the plan, and ready and eager for the lun. 

looking as demure as a parson. I never did see “ It’s just good enough for Mark," said he * if he 

’ such a madcap as Allan Davis is. Well, we sat didn’t know any better than to think that such a 

I N the shadowy Memory land, there is no fairer there quietly talking until the rest of the scholars harum-scarum chap as I am was tryin' to be a 
brow, no rosier cheek, no merrier eye, than came, and school commenced. Mark did not make sparkin’Minnie Chester." 
hers, my laughter-loving friend, whom no one his appearance until after it had commenced, and As I was walking from my boarding-place to the 
could help loving if they once heard the joyous then he was uncommonly grave and sober. school-house I met Mark. 

sound of her sil very-toned voice. Imagine a be- “ I did not ha ve a chance to speak to him all “ Are you not going to attend school to-day, Mr. 
mg with long rich ringlets flowing in profusion day, but I had no suspicion but what all was right. Ashton?" I asked. 

over shoulders like unspotted snow; eyes of clear At night I stopped to chat with Hattie Ward a few “Yes," he replied; “I was only going back 

liquid blue; lips like the moss-rose bucl, bursting moments, so tho rest of the scholars had got quite after a book that I had forgotten." 

in its freshest beauty to the morning sunlight; a a distance before I started for home. I had not I well knew why lie had forgotten them; some- 

broad, fair brow, so pure and angel-like in its got far before I heard a step behind me, and turn- tiling else occupied his mind. 

classic loveliness that it seemed as if a seraph’s ing, I saw Mark with a sadder face than I had “ By the way, Mr. Ashton, I suppose you will 

wing had brushed it and left its trace of heavenly ever seen before. ' Why, Mark,’ said I, earnestly, attend the party this evening?" said I. 

beauty there; a form like a fairy’s, and a step as ‘what is the matter?’ ‘Do not ask me, Miss “ I think not," he replied. 

light as a gazelle; and then, within this casket, a Chester/ he replied, coldly; ‘ how can I help being “ Oh, yes, you must; we should be very sorry 

soul as pure and lovely as ever dwelt in woman’s sad when the one I loved dearest on earth has not to sec you there; I hope you will change your 

bosom. Imagine a being like this, and you have proved faithless?’ ‘I do not understand you, mind before evening/’said I, in my most persua- 

lUmiiin flhiwfer hfiforo von. HTnvlr 3 snifl T «nrnvisns<l ‘ Tin not nftp.mnf: to d<»- aivo. trme. 


j school, (Clara Wilson and Edith Morrison were “I think so, Minnie, and wc can punish Mark 
with me,) we saw a funny-looking man coining to- nicely, too, for his jealousy." 
wards us; the girls were both so frightened that “Be careful, tnez, and. not punish him too 
they tried to persuade mo to como back and wait much," she replied. 

until he came past. But I was not afraid, and so “ Do you think, Minnie, that Allan has any par- 
we went along. When ho came up with us he ticular preference for you?" 
walked straight to me and stopped. We were all “ No, indeed! lie only likes to bother and teaze 
frightened, hut he raised his hat, and said in a me." 

wcll-kifbwn voice,—‘ Good-morning, Minnie. Phil- “ So much the better. Now, Minnie, I want you 
opena!’ We laughed heartily, for it was Allan to get up a flirtation to-day and this evening with 
Davis, who had got somebody's old hat and coat, Allan.” 

and came out to tcazo us and corner me on the “Flirtation! me flirt? Why, Inez, I don’t believe 

philopcna; for I had boasted that I should certain- I could flirt if I should try." 

ly get it. I argued that it was not fair, for I did “ Don’t you think you could if it would effect a 

not know it was him when lie came up, and there- reconciliation between you and Mark?" 

fore could not be prepared for what was to come. “ Well, perhaps I could if it would do as much 

' Ah, Minnie/ said he, 'you made me promise that good as that," said Minnie, blushing. 


I would come to you when you did not see me, but 
you did not say anything about my putting on an- 


“ Well, then, Minnie, I want you to flirt desper¬ 
ately with Allan to-day, and be sure and have 


MINNIE CHESTEK, 

—OR— 

LEAVES FORM THE LIFE OF A SCHOOLGIRL. 


Minnie Chester before you. Mark/ said I, surprised. ' Do not attempt to de- 

£t was while l was attending school at T -, ceive me, Miss Chester, for I know all. I saw 


sivc tone. 

“ Well, perhaps I will go, Miss Ford/’ he rc- 


that I first saw Minnie. She was then just sistecn. what passed between you and Allan Davis this plied, as a new thought seemed to strike his 
She was so loving and lovely herself that she drew morning. Think you I did not understand it? I mind. 

all hearts to her. But there was one among our release you from all vonr vows; go and repeat All things went on as nicely as I could desire 

scholars, whom I, as well as every body else, them to Allan Davis, and see that you do not break through the day. Minnie was gay as a lark, and 

thought to have a particular liking to our sweet them to him.’ ‘ Mark/ said I, trembling from ever and anon she cast shy glances to that part of 
Minnie, and that was Mark Ashton, the noblest head to foot,'you have misunderstood everything.’ the school-room where Allan sat,whichwereal- 
yonng man belonging to the school. We all liked ' Would that i could believe it!’lie replied,’inourii- ways returned by him with interest. The invita- 

Uim, he was so frank and manly, and so kind and fully; ' but I have seen too much for that. You tion to the party was given and accepted in the 

generows to all; and I soon learned from Minnie’s need not attempt to smooth it over, for l am satis- hearing of Mark, and I never shall forget the look 

own lips that they were affianced lovers; and I lied that I have not had the place in your heart of pain that swept across his face as he turned 

often amused myself by drawing in imagination which Allan Davis now occupies. False girl! Do away. At noon Allan and Minnie walked home 
bright pictures of the future, where love and hap- not break his heart as you have mine. Within a arm* in arm, without even looking towards Mark, 
piness should reign supreme for my two friends. week I shall leave this place, and bid you farewell who was now at the climax of misery. 

One morning, some five weeks after the com- forever. Henceforth wc arc as strangers/ And Never had Minnie Chester looked more lovely 
mencement of the school, as l was sitting in my turning, lie walked rapily away. than s fl e did that, evening, as she hung upon the 

chamber looking over my lessons, a light knock at “ I tried to call after him but my voice failed me. arm 0 f the really handsome Allan Davis, and 

the door started me. I bade the new-comer enter; How I reached home l know not; but all night I seemed to enjoy his company as well as ever she 

tho door slowly opened, and Minnie Chester stood have paced my room in such misery as I never had that of Mark Ashton. While Mark stood near 
before me; but how different the expression of knew before. Oh! Inez, I have loved Mark Ash- onc 0 f the windows, gazing with a gloomy heart 
that face from what I had ever before seen it. ton with all the ardor and fondness of a first, and U p on t he fairy form of her he loved, as she lightly 
Her blue eyes were red and swollen with weeping, only love. And then, to have him whom I love tripped across the room in the mazy dance, or 
the tears were still falling from her eyes and roll- dearer than life go from me with the thought that chatted merrily with her companions, 
ing down her checks, and glistening like diamonds I am faithless in his heart! Oil! it is dreadful!” At a sign from me, which none understood hut I 
on her lashes. She seated* herself upon the stool Poor Minnie 1 how I pitied her. I knew that she Allan and herself, she left the room and went, ne¬ 
at my feet, and, burying her face in my lap, sobbed loved Mark passionately; and I knew, too, that cording to my orders, to the fountain in the gar- 
bitterly. lie loved her as fondly as she did him; his love den, which was but a few steps from the house. 

“ Minnie," I exclaimed, “ what can be the mat- had made him selfish in regard to her, and jealous j n the course of a few moments l stepped to the 
ter?" of every smile and gay word lavished upon an- window where Mark was standing, and, after a 

“ Oh! Inez," she sobbed, “ I am so unhappy." other. I knew that Allan Davis was too much of f ew common place remarks, I said : 
i “ Tell me the cause of this, Minnie, and then a madcap to fall in love with anybody, especially « i) on ’t you think the room is quite warm, Mr. 
perhaps I can comfort you," said I, tenderly. so gentle a girl as Minnie; so I knew there was no Ashton?" 

“ I would, Inez, but oh! it is so bad, I cannot." danger there. It took me only about five minutes “ jt. is rather," he replied. 

“ Is it anything you have done, Minnie?" to decide how to act. “ And don’t you think it might bo cooler in the 

“What I have done caused it; but I did not mean “Minnie," said I, “do you think you are to garden?’’. I asked, 

to do anything wrong," she said. blame in this matter, or is it Mark?" He could not help taking the hint, and offering 

“ Is it anything that concerns Mark?" asked I. “ Both of us, I think; I was too blame for letting me his arm, wc went to the garden. As we np- 
A fresh burst of tears was at first my only reply, Allan have one of my curls, and Mark was too proached the fountain I saw Minnie standing 
but she finally murmured,— hasty in not permitting me to explain our actions, there in a meditative mood, leaning against the 


hasty in not permitting me to explain our actions, there in a meditative mood, leaning against the 
Don't you think so, Inez?" railing and gazing upon the sparkling water. We 


“ Now, Minnie, dry your tears, and toll me all “ \ blame him more than I do you, Minnie; I sec imcl almost, touched her before Mark noticed her; 
about it," said I, as I kissed the tears from her a0 harm in your letting Allan have one of your he suddenly stopped, his eyes riveted upon the 
cheeks. curls tor a keepsake. And then he is such a queer beautiful face over which the moonbeams cast 

“ Yes, Inez, I will tell you all, fori know you fallow you can forgive almost anything, even his their glorious radiance. I drew my arm lightly 
will sympathize with me, and aid me if you can, hissing you, for you know he was only in fun; and away from his, and slipped away into the shadow 
though l don’t believe you can do any thing for me j think Mark ought to have a pretty hard lesson to of some shrubbery. For a. few moments Mark 
now." teach him better." stood gazing at her; and then, springing forward, 

“Not unless I know what it is that agitates you “ You must not lay nil the blame on Mark; he lie knelt, at her feet, and clasped her hand convul¬ 
se ” l replied. docs ll0 t deserve it,'’ snid Minnie, and hor eyes sively to his heart. 


“ Inez, do not blame me when I tell you that flashed through her tears. 


Mark and I have parted forever.” 


Minnie, my dear, dear Minnie!” he exclaimed, 


This disclosure was too much for her, and she pleased at her manner of replying, 
again hurst into a fit of passionate weeping. By “ Love himl ycB, better than life!" said the no- 
a strong effort she soon controlled her feelings, ble girl. 

mid commenced: “ Would you go to him now, Minnie, and ex- 

“ You know, Inez, that I played philopcna with p^in all, and ask his forgiveness and love again?" 
Allan Davis day before yesterday, when we were ai ;hed I. 

going to school, don’t you?” For a moment she looked at me in surprise; 


Oh, you love him a little yet, do you?" said I, “ do forgive me, and love me once more if you 


have any mercy on a suffering mortal!" 

Minnie drew away, and, with a well-feigned sur¬ 
prise, said: 

“ I tliink you told me, no longer ago than yes¬ 
terday, that you released me from all my vows, 
and parted from me forever." 

“ I was mad then, Minnie!” exclaimed the pas- 



“ Yes, and I remember, too, that Mark did, not j t j lcn? springing to her feet, with flashing eyes donate lover. “ I was wrong and hastv and stern; 
poem to like it very well because you allowed Al- gleaming through her tears, she replied: Imt, Minnie, I am repaid for it now; I have been 

Ian to walk home with you instead of him. “ Can you think me so devoid of pride as to go in the worst misery all day. Oil, Minnie, won’t 

“But, Inez, I did not intend to offend Mark. I to Murk Ashton and beg his love? No, never! yon forgive me? Won’t you love me and save me 
Allan is so merry I like to walk with him some- and Mark would scorn mu if I should." from this misery?" 

times. Do you think there was any harm in it, I “You are right, Minnie; I wouldn’t if [were “You wouldn’t listen to my explanation last 
Inez?" . | you; when lie is most to blame, too. But then night, * said Minnie, “ and I don’t know as I ought 

“ Oh! no, Minnie. Mark must not think to mo -1 this difficulty,must be settled, and that before to- to explain now. Perhaps you won’t listen now." 
nonolize you allthe time because you are his girl," 1 morrow, too. “ Yes, r will, Miunie, only tell me you love me 

I replied. Gan 1)0 douc? honorably to both?" she once more 

“ Well, yesterday morning, as we were going to | asked, her blue eyes suddenly growing brighter. “ But you think I love Allan, don’t you ?” 


“I cannot believe it, Minnie, I will not . You 
loved mo once—and I trust you have not forgotten 
all your old affection." & 

“ Then what was you so jealous for?" 

“ I was mad, crazy, then/’ 

“ Will you promise never to get jealous again 
if I’ll love you a little bit—just a little bit?” 9 
“ Yes, Minnie, darling, 1 11 promise anything if 
you’ll only he my own dear girl again/’ 

“ Well, I supposa I must— if you will behave 
yourself." 

What followed, I have no business to toll; suf¬ 
fice it to say, in a few months I attended a*wed¬ 
ding, in which Mark Ashton and Minnie Chester 
were the happy pair. Minnie says her husband 
has never been jealous since his promise, and she 
thinks he never will he. 

Original. 

HE IS SLEEPING. 

H E is sleeping, calm and peaceful, 

In the church-yard old and gray. 
Underneath the grassy hillocks 
Where above the breezes play; 

With the cold earth for a pillow. 

And earth’s clods upon his breast. 

He, the loved one, now is taking 
llis last, long, unbroken rest. 

He hath bravely fought life’s battle, 

Met the worm’s unending strife, 

Well liis part hath noble acted, 

In the “ bivouac of life; ” 

But his toil and grief are ended, 

All his labors now are o’er; 

And he slumbers, oh! how peaceful! 

To awaken nevermore. 

Frank W. Potter. 
INDIAN “TALK.” 

F ROM a work of Major Marcy, entitled “ Prairie 
Traveller," wc copy a clever and characteris¬ 
tic anecdote relating to the natives of the Far 
West:— 

“ All the Prairie Indians I have met with are the 
most inveterate beggars. They will flock around 
strangers, and, in the most importunate manner, 
ask for everything they see, especially tobacco and 
sugar; and if allowed, they will handle, examine, 
and occasionally pilfer such things as happen to 
take their fancy. The proper way to treat them 
is to give them at once such articles as are to be 
disposed of, and then, in a firm and decided man¬ 
ner, let them understand that they are to receive 
nothing else. 

“ A party of Keechis once visited my camp with 
their principal chief, who said he had some im¬ 
portant business to discuss, and demanded a coun¬ 
cil with the ‘Captain.’ After consent had been 
given, he assembled his principal men, and going 
through the usual preliminary of taking a big 
smoke, lie arose, and with a great deal of ceremo¬ 
ny commenced his pompous and flowery speech, 
which, like all others of a similar character, 
amounted to nothing, until he touched upon the 
real object of his visit. He said he had travelled 
a long distance over the prairies to see and have 
a talk with his white brothers; that his peopfo 
were very hungry and naked. Ho then approach¬ 
ed me with six small sticks, and, after shakiflg 
hands, laid one of the sticks in my hand, which he 
said represented sugar, another tobacco, and the 
other four, pork, flour, whiskey and blankets, all 
of which lie assured me his people were in great 
need of and must have. His talk was concluded, 
and he sat down apparently much gratified with 
the graceful and impressive manner with which 
he had executed his part of the performance. It 
then devolved upon mo to respond to the brilliant 
effort of the prairie orator, which I did in some¬ 
thing like the following manner:—After imitating 
his stylo for a short time, I closed my remarks by 
telling him that we were poor infrantiy soldiers, 
who were always obliged to go on foot; that we 
bad become tired of walking, and would like very 
much to ride. Furthermore, I had observed that 
they had among them many fine horses and 
mules. I then took two small sticks, and im¬ 
itating as nearly ns possible the manner of the 
chief, placed one in his hand, which I told him 
meant nothing more or less than a first-rate horse, 
and then the other, which signified a good large 
mule. I closed by saying that I was ready to ex¬ 
change presents whenever it suited his convenience. 
They looked at each other for sometime without 
speaking, but finally got up and went away, and i 
I was not troubled with them again." 


THE SUNSET LAND. 

O il! dimly through the mist of years 
That roll their dreary waves between, 
The gorgeous sunset In ml appears, 

Ana) ed in hues of ladeless green. 

And from that far-off sunny clime 
Old littlf-lorgotfeu songs arise: 

And, stealing o’er the waves of Time, 

The sweetly lingering zuusic dies. 

As some bright island of the sea, 

Forever blooming—ever lair, 

Though cold, dark billows round it be, 
Eternal sunshine hovers there. 

Thus o'er the silent sea of years 
Our eager, longing Jooks'are cast, 

Where, robed in royal green, appears 
The sunlit Eden of the post. 

There memory waves her garlands green 
Beside the lone hope-haunted shore! 
And, musing ‘mid the Arcadian scene, 
Twine flowers that bloom for us no more. 
0 hallowed clime! blest land of love! 

Sweet paradise of earthly dreams! 

Still through the vale may'fancy rove, 

Still bask beneath the evening beams. 

And there they dwell—those cherished ones, 
With snow-white brow and waving hair; 

I see them now—1 hear their tones 
Of sweetness sigh along the air. 
llark! how their silvery voices ring 
In cadence with the wind's low sigh; 

Now sweeter than the wind-harp’s spring 
That wakes at eve its melody. 

They call us. ami they wave their bauds— 

As bv the mirage lifted high, 

That, clime in all its beauty stands 
Against the forehead of the sky. 

With wreathed brows—with laugh and song* 
With tender looks—hand clasped in hand, 
They move along that love-linked throng— 
Within the haunted sunset land. 
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BEGEND OB CRYSTAL LAKE. 

BY LIZZIE II. AYDEKX. 

W HEN the flowers of early spring-time 
Blossomed in the tangled forest, 

"When the brook with gentle music 
Murmured ’nenth the waving piuo trees; 

In a low and humble dwelling 
Woven with tlic dark-green branches 
Of the tall and stately fir trees, 

With her father and iter brother, 

Lived a maiden, Isadora. 

Lovely as the forest lily 
Grew she in that deep seelusion, 

With a step of fairy lightness 
Sped she over dale and mountain. 
Spring-time passed, in radiant beauty, 

,luu.e the fairest month of .summer, 

Month of lilies, month of roses, 

Threw her robe of flowers and verdure 
On the hills and in the valleys. 

Not as yet bad foot of white man 
To these deep haunts penetrated; 

Still in all their native grandeur, 

Towered the monarehs of the forest. 

’Twos a glorious summer morning, 

From the sky the stars departed, 

Weeping sadly then to leave it 
Fell iheir tears to earth in silence; 

People call their name now dew-drops, 

Then they called them “ tears of starlight.” 
Higher still the sun ascended 
And with radiance dazzling, golden, 
liaised them to their native heaven. 

Came and passed the sultry noontide, 

And upon the west horizon 
Lingering was the regal day-king 
As if loth to take departure 
From a scene so sweet and lovely. 

When the summer twilight faintly 
Lingered on the brow of even, 

In a woodlaud bower seated, 

She was musing, Isadora. 

Sweetly then the breeze of evening 
Whispered ’mong the boughs above her; 
While the star-lit sky in friendship 
Arched above them all in silence, 
liesplendent and majestic silence. 

Muhed she then upon the merits 
Of the warrior, brave Iosco; 

He the faithful and true hearted, 

He the noblest of his nation. 

Suddenly she starts and listens— 

Hears a rustling in the forest, 

In the thicket hears a rustling, 

As of some one slowly stepping 
Onward in the forest pathway. 

Dimly through the woodland vistas 
Shone the pale and trembling moonbeams. 
It was but the gentle zephyr 
Playing ’mong the quivering foliage. 

When she startled at the rustling, 

Slowly now with fearful spirit 
Isadora wandered homeward. 

Summer passed and autumn laden 
With full many a golden treasure, 

Came, and ou the forest grape vines 
Hung the grapes in heavy clusters. 
Autumn passed and stormy winter— 

Icy, chilly, cold and freezing— 

Clothed the earth in snowy mantle. 

Winter with his train departed, 

And again the joyous spring-time 
Woke the sleeping voice of Nature; 

Voice of bird ami voice of flower. 

Then the warrior Iosco 
Came unto the fir-tree dwelling, 

Down beside the rippling waters 
Of the lovely lake “ Souhcgan,” 

Where the gentle Isadora 
Spent her youth in deep seclusion. 

Came he to that lowly dwelling, 

That she might with her loved presence 
Cheer his wigwam in the forest; 

Share liis joys and soothe his sorrows. 

As through tangled wood he traveled 
(Swift as wild deer sped he onward.) 

Sad forebodings filled his spirit, 

Of some sorrow deep impending. 

Gloomily from the tall pine-tree 
The ill-omened owl then hooted; 

Every bird that sang his malin 
Heard lie saying, “ lonely, lonely,” 

And the brooklet swiftly 11 owing 
Ever murmured “ I am* lonely.” 

Nature all seemed bright ami happy. 

Yet each voice to him it uttered, 
vSeemed to say, “ I’m lonely, lonely!” 

Then lie came unto the wigwam, 

Made a pause upon the threshold, 

And a dread he felt to enter : 

Trembling still lie raised the curtain 
That was hanging o’er the entrance. 

On a bed of aspen branches 
She was lying pale and silent: 

She was dying. Isadora! 

When she heard Iosco’s footstep, 

Turned her eyes where he was coming, 

4 ‘ Iosco,” she faintly murmured, 

“ I am goiug—do not sorrow 
When you think of Isadora, 

Think she’s gone where the Great Spirit 
Ever makes his children happy.” 

Then farewell so gently breathing 
With no struggle then so peaceful 
Died she in his fond embraces. 

In the forest aisle they laid her 
Where the winds and*birds and flowers 
Might lament fair Isadora. 

Months passed on—and to this dwelling 
Game a hand of hostile Indians. 

Then Iosco joined the wrrriors 
Of that noble tribe the “Eoquots.” 

To defend their native country 
(They the Massachusetts Indians) 
iluiIt a fort of stones and timber 
Down beside the lake tfouhegnn. 

Then within it took their stations 
With their how and with their quiver, 
Witli their arrows stood within it. 

Then they chose the bravest warrior. 

That he might go forth and to them, 

To that hand of stranger Indians, 

Dear the Pukwana, the peace-pipe, 

Chose Iosco as the bravest. 

Forth he stepped with pipe uplifted 
And with friendly liand extended. 



Spake lie words of peace unto them. 
Swiftly came a poisoned arrow, 
Fi'om an unseen how it came then, 
Slew the warrior, brave Iosco, 
lie exclaiming as lie fell there, 
“lam coming, Isadora.” 

In the woodland shade they laid him 
Side by side with Isadora, 

L T nto God their souls ascended, 

God by whom they liad been given. 
And at eve now o’er the waters, 

In a phantom hark together, 

Speed the warrior Iosco 
And the gentle Isadora. 

Thus I’ve given you the legend 
Told unto me by the prophet, 

He, the learned and the wise one, 

He the prophet of the nation. 


THE WOODEN SPOON. 

O NCE a wooden spoon that was so fine, so neat, 

- so pretty, made out of the best wood, and carv¬ 
ed in the most beautiful manner, one could never 
see a more delicate and tasteful wooden spoon; 
aud no one took it up without saying: “ Ack, how 
pretty it is!” Thus the little spoon grew vaiu aud 
proud. “ Ah,” thought the beautiful spoon, “ if I 
could only be a silver spoon! Now I am known by 
the servant alone; but if I were a sliver spoon it 
might happen that the Icing himself should eat ice- 
milk with me out of a golden dish; whereas, being 
only a wooden spoon, it is nothing but meal pov- 
ridege I serve out to quiet, common folks.” So 
the wooden spoon said to the meat-mother : 

“ Dear lady, I consider myself too good to be a 
simple woodeu spoon; I feel within myself that I 
was not meant to be in the kitchen, but that I ought 
to appear at great tables. I am not suited to the 
servants who have such coarse habits, and handle 
me so rudely. Dear mistress, contrive that I shall 
be like a silver spoou.” 

The meat-mother wished to satisfy her pretty 
wooden spoon, so she carried her to a goldsmith, 
who promised to overlay her nicely with silver. 
He did so. The woodeu spoon was silvered over, 
and shone like the sun. Then she was glad and 
scorned at all her old companions. When slie 
came home she lay in the plate basket, and be¬ 
came quite intimate with the family silver, wished 
the teaspoons to call her aunt, and called herself 
first-cousin to the silver forks. But it happened 
that, when the other spoons were taken out for 
daily use the silver wooden spoon was always left 
behind, although she took the greatest care to 
render herself conspicuous, and often placed her¬ 
self uppermost in the basket, in order not to be 
forgotten, but to be laid with the rest on the great 
table. 

As this happened several times, and that even 
when there was company, and all the silver was 
brought out, the poor wooden spoon was left 
alone in the basket, she complained again to her 
mistress and said: 

“ Dear lady, I have to beg that the servant may 
understand that I am a silver spoon mid have a 
right to appear with the rest of the compauy. I 
shine even more than others, and cannot under¬ 
stand why I should thus be neglected.” 

“ Ah,” said the mistress, “ the servant knows by 
the weight that you arc only silvered.” 

“Weight, weight 1” cried the silvered spoon. 
“ What 1 is it not by the brightness alone, that ouc 
knows a silver spoon from a wooden one?” 

“ Dear child, silver is heavier than wood.” 
t “ Then pray make mo heavier?” cried the spoon. 
“ I long to ho as good as the rest, and I have no 
patience with the sauciness of that servant.” 

The mistress, still willing to gratify the desires 
of her little spoon, carried her again to the gold¬ 
smith. 

“ Dear heart,” she said to him, “make this sil¬ 
vered wooden spoou as heavy as a real silver one.” 

“ To do that,” said the goldsmith, “ it will lie 
necessary to put a piece of lead here in the han¬ 
dle.” 

“Ah,” thought the poor spoon, “then l\c must 
bore straight into my heart,” (for the heart of a 
wooden spoon always lies in the handle; that is to 
say, when wooden spoons have hearts,) “ but one 
must bear all the honor. Yes, he may even put a 
bit of lead in my heart, if he only makes me so 
that I shall pass for a real silver spoon.” 

So the goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and 
filled it up with melted lead, which soou hardened 
within it. But she suffered all for honor’s sake. 
Then she was silvered over again, and brought 
back to the plate-basket. 

Now the servant came and took her up with the 
rest of the spoons, and saw and felt no difference; 
so she was placed with the rest on the great din¬ 
ner tabic, passed for a very beautiful silver apoon, 
aud would have been as happy as possible if she 
had not a lump of lead in her heart. That lump 


turn us to ashes! How quietly you take such in- were closed; many people left their houses and 
human conduct. went to Alameda; to the Convent of the Francis- 

O no! said an old silver spoon and fork who cans (who are now very popular,) to prav, and re¬ 
lay composedly side by side—they liad been com- mained there all night; others lef t town altogether, 
rades from youth, these two, and had already gone Lima seemed very much deserted. Even now" 
through the furnace, I know not how often. “O. many people have not dared to return to their 
no, they will do no harm. They will willingly homes. Strange, or rather comical it was, to seo 
1 ‘ 1C furnace will do us good, rather than | the great changes which the fear of death had ef¬ 
fected in the behavior and religious belief of some 
people. Young men who had always before rid¬ 
iculed religion, invoked the name of God aud 
commenced to pray; others, who only visited the 
church for the purpose of flirting with the ladies, 
now followed those dismal processions; even old 
Castilla, who is known not to have been a very 
pious man, sent S300 for the purchase of wax and 
other requisites for the procession. There has 
not been such a severe earthquake since the year 
L82S. J 


harm, and we shall soon appear in a more fashion¬ 
able and handsome form.” 

The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was not 
comforted. It did not comfort her to find that sil¬ 
ver would not bum, for she knew that wood would 
do so. 

All,” sighed the silly little spoon, “ I sec it is 
not by brightness only, nor only by weight, that 
real silver is known!” 

The silver was east into the furnace; hut when 
the goldsmith came and took her up she cried in 
great excitement, and with a trembling voice, 

“Dear master, I certainly am a silver spoon; 
that is seen both by my appearance and weight; 
but then I am not of the same sort of silver as the 
other spoons; I am of a finer sort which cannot 
bear fire, but Hies away in smoke.” 

"Indeed! What are you, then? Parliapa tin.” 
Tin? can the dear master think so meanly of 
me?” 

“ Perhaps even lead ?” 

“ Lead? ah, the dear master can easily see if I 
am lead.” " j 

Well, what will I do?” said the master, and 
he began to bend the handle, when snap it went in 
two, and out fell the lump of lead. “ So,” cried 
the master, “ only a common wooden spoon silver¬ 
ed over!” 

“ Yes,” cried the poor spoon, which so soon as 
the lead fell from her breast, she grew quite light I 
and happy, “ yes, I am only a common wooden 
spoon. Take away the silvering, dear master: 
cause me to be mended, and set'in the kitchen! 
again, to serve out the meal porridge for the rest 
ol my life. Now know I well how stupid it was 
for a wooden spoon to want to pass for a silver 
one.” | 

Moral. —Persons who arc discontented with I 
their proper positions, and who, with a view to 
pass for more than their real worth, resort to sub¬ 
terfuges, are sure to meet with disappointment, | 
and to be reduced to an inferior position. Wood¬ 
en spooneys, with lead in their hearts, are frequent¬ 
ly visible in these days of silver, tinsel and guilt. I 


Original. 
TO ANNIE C- 


Original. 

NETTIE.—A DREAM. 

O H! fairer is she than the fairest of flowers: 

Her eves are as bright as the rays of the moon: 
Her step like a fairy ’s that flits through the bowers 
Her voice like a nightengales, breathing a time. 

* n a c °G a ge that stands in the valley, 

Whose roof is prelected by towering trees; 

Where roses and lilies and wild flowers dally. 

The calm breath of summer bear fragrance of these. 

A sweet little stream through the valley is wending 
Its way, ever onward in trout of the door; 

And the green weeping-willows above it are bending 
And footprints of Nettie I see on the shore. 

I follow the footprints; oh! where has she wandered. 

Alone in the valley this beautiful night? 

1 erhaps she hath gone, where, together we’ve squan¬ 
dered 

When love was our life and our lives were delight. 

“ She sleeps? ” let the brightest beams on her be gleom- 

“ Nettie, I*m watching and waiting for tliee; ” 
Disturb not her slumbers, lor sweetly she’s dreaming, 
‘•Ah! beautilhl Nettie! dream sweetly of we.” 

“ Will. s. Hays.” 


DISCOVERY OF ICELAND. 

I N Gcffroy’s “ History of the Scandinavians ” 
there is a very interesting account of the early 
discovery ot Iceland, one of the most interesting 
islands on the face of the globe. 3 

More to the north, the Scandinavians, driven by 
tempests or by a desire for discoveries, encounter¬ 
ed vast regions where they planted, without oppo- 

AH, Annie, we have parted, my happy dream is o’er, , n ?, ixtU ,£ e ’ thei . r U W ua & c and 

It leaves me broken-hearted to meet, perehance.no • jhzation. In 8 bi the Norwegian Pirate, Nuil- 
move; i dod, returning from the Ferve Islands, advanced 

The world looks not so bright, love, as once it did to 1 to 'ho northwest as far as an unknown land, which 
me— '■ he named Suowland. The Swede, Gardar Svor- 

tarson, ascertained it to be an island, and named 
it Gardarshohn. In SG5 another Norwegian, Fioki 
Kafu, sailing in the same latitudes, sent'forth suc¬ 
cessively, say the Sagas, three crows consecrated 
to the gods. The first returned to the Ferve Is¬ 
lands, from which the vessel was not yet far dis¬ 
tant; the second, finding no place ou which to 
alight, returned and settled on the mast of the 
*tnp; finally the third directed the mariner toward 
tlic eastern coast of the recently discovered island. 
Fioki named it Iceland. This name exactly cor¬ 
responds with the aspect of sadness and sombre¬ 
ness which this unknown laud presents. A vast 
forest, whieh has now disappeared, covered it with 
a thick shade; precipitous mountains touched, 
with their snowy summits, a lowering sky, and the 
streams of lava which furrowed the frozen chains 
rendered their aspect gloomy and menacing. * 
Discouraged, Fioki Jttafu quitted in the spring a 
land which he believed to be accursed, and re¬ 
nounced nil linnp. nf mlnm'vntmn 1-1 Jo :_ 


’Tis shrouded now in night, love, for I am leaving 
thee. 

And yet your voice seem sweeter, your song is still as 
glad; 

O, Annie, we have parted, and now my heart is sad. 

I never can forget thee, though years mav pass away, 

J lie time when first I met thee, a lovely summer day. 

1 lie vows that once were spoken upon that summer’s 
eve., 

Shall they remain unbroken, can my poor heart be¬ 
lieve? 

BUt ^ vttivT y WC haVe parted ’ aud m y evc, Y thought is 

O, Annie, we have parted and ne'er shall meet again. 

The hopes that I would cherish I’ll banish from my 
heart, J 

I’ll let each fond dream perish since you and I must 
part. 


The hours once filled with gladness arc fraught with 
sorrow now, 

My heart is sick with sadness -’tis marked upon my 
brow. J 

I leave thee in thy beauty and vet ’tis sad with pain; 

O, Annie, we have parted aud ne'er shall meet again. 

O, Annie, we have parted, and I again must find 

Another more true-hearted.one gentle, and more kind; 

And when afar I roam, love, acioss the trackless sea, 

Far from luy uative home, love, I’ll still remember 
thee; 

And each fond thought will linger around my weary 
heart; 

O, Annie, I have loved thee, ’tis sadness now to part. 

r>. D. 


soil very fertile; iniik flowed from every plant 
and butter from every blade of grass; domestic 
animals could subsist there in the “depth of wiuter 
without shelter; wood suitable for building abound¬ 
ed; the rivers were full of salmon; the neighbor¬ 
ing seas full of whales; it was the laud of riches 
the land of liberty. 

It appears that these contradictory reports put a 
stop to emigration for a time; for it was not till 
thirteen years after the discovery, ami in 874, that 
Ingolf, the son of a Javl of Norway, obliged, after 
one of those duels so frequent at that time, to ilee 
from vengeance, sought a refuge in Iceland with 
his brother-in-law lljoricif. Before setting sail, he 
consulted an oracle, took with him the door-posts 


EARTHQUAKE IN PERU. 

L IMA, April 23,1800.—Lima, the gay and frivo¬ 
lous city, now does penance in sack-cloth and 
ashes; barefooted Franciscans preach in the open 
air, and exhort the people to repent of their sins 

j5 l «°W processions, head- of his house, consecrated bv a pagan cercmon7 
ul by the same dismal looking monks, singing j and throwing them into the sea not far from the 
YTh n ?? a voices, who appear as messengers of. shores of Icelaud, made a vow to establish himself 
death, 'Diverse the streets, and are iollowed by i on whatever land the winds and the waves mi‘ri\t 
multitudes of terrified people; the whole aspect of | cast them. They disappeared; he, however land- 
tile town is changed, and all this is caused by the i ednear a promontory rising on the southeast coast 

, .* . ------- —-.. last lepeated earthquakes that Lima has experi-! of the island, which is to this dav called Tmrnlf 

ot lead caused a great heaviness there, and made cneed, and which are still not quite over, as some | shod Three davit nfterwinl bis i, ?; 

her feel not quite happy in the midst of her lion- slight vibrations are felt, even this morning. The found tlicthe 
ors. So time went on, and t he wooden spoon con- first movement commenced on tlie morning of west coast riW>lf went to settle there-d ? u 
tinned to pass for a silver one, so well was she sil- the 20 th, and lasted half a minute, but did no in- j place \Zv k dfcd Fa^ Fi^el m d the iat of k 
vered, and so heavy hud she been made. But the 1 jury; ou the 21 st, several slight alarming oscilla-1 kiavik ’ 1 tIlc suit ot 

meat-mother died. At that the silvered spoon, in- ! tions occurred; but the heaviest shock was felt on As for Tlinrlmf Lp natniuiewi „ . 

stead of sorrowing as she once would hale done, | the 22 d, at tw o o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted ! onrii^mS 

almost rejoiced; for every tune she had hud slim- nearly half a minute. The movement was first induced bv his Icehndish slaved tn inliLi ’ 
ing oil the table she had recollected that the meat- ) horizontal, and went from south to west, but then j in a thick* forest lie was assassinate 1 aW Ivhh 
moiher was the only person.that knew she really j came a very strong one from below, which would I his prin^ 

hud been The true colonization of Iceland bv the Scandina- 
same hoi*-j vians from that moment began, the abundance 


uiuiiiv-i wao im- wiiijf |iv.isou iuai Knew sue reany came a very strong one lvom below, which 
was nothing more than a simple wooden spoon; j have laid the greatest part of Lima, if it ha 
and so, if her mistress took another spoon instead I repeated; at last it died a wav, with the sur 
of her, she said to herself: . M - a -— 


rizontal oseilutioiis. 


‘ That is because she knows all about me: she I Next morning at live o’clock a severe shock was 


of fish all round the island, and the facility with 



The goods were now sold. Tlic family silver I leagues south of Lima, has suffered more than any 
was bought by a goldsmith, who prepared to melt! other place; half the town, it is said, having been 
it up in order to work it anew. The unhappy I destroyed. Further south, tlie earthquake nearly 
wooden spoon was bought with the rest; she saw ! lost its intensity, and not much of it was felt north 
the furnace ready, anil heard with dismay that they J of Lima. On the '£ Jcl, the panic was general in 


should all be cast therein. She was dreadfully 
alarmed, exclaimed against the cruelty practiced 
towards the friendless orphans who had so lately 
lost their good protectress, and begun to appeal to 
her companions in rank and misfortune, who lay 
calmly within sight of the furnace. 

“ They will burn us up!” slie cried. “ They will 


Lima: then came a report from Callao, which 
afterwards proved false, that the sea had retired 
from the shore. More than two thousand people 
arrived hero from Callao, and Chorillos, who 
wen* fearful the sea would swallotv up their towns, 
and that new convulsions would follow. All this 
contributed to augment the panic; their shops 


SORROWS, 

TV AY by duy our sorrows leave us— 

XJ Leave us while new’ sorrows come— 
Como like evening's shadows lengthening— 
Lengthening round the spirit's home, j 
Duy by day ludrs friendship's flowers— 
Flowers that flourish in the past— 

Fast—oh Fast! once bright and glowing. 
Glowing once, but dimmed at lust! 

Last to fade ol* all its limey— 

Fancy ever young and gay, 

Gay m when young love wiis dreaming, 
Dreaming, dreaming day by day. 
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Original. 

THE FAII EWELL. 

T HOUGH by the stern will of a merciless Fale 

I’m forced from thy presence, bright one, lo de¬ 
part— 

Though our union, again, in future be Jute, 

’fis sunshine to know that I bear in my heart 
Thy true spirit’s love, as the zephyrs of spring 
Waits the rose-perfume on its wandering wing. 

We part as the clouds in the blue arch above— 

We part, as the wave of the ocean that's flowing— 
We part with our hearts o’crsluulow with love 
In the vale where the roses of summer are blooming, 
One ’mid the wild tempests of life ever driven, 

T/te serene, in the sunlight of Heaven. 

Bright angel, loved one, nt Gabriel’s feet, 

As unoltier new moon in its beauty shall rise. 

While the cherubim chorus in anthems so sweet, 

Do strike as they welcome the light ol thine eyes, 

My barque, like a white-wiuged spirit, will be 
Far. iitr on the waves of a treacherous sea. 

Fond thought of old friends do over me creep— 

Aye, thoughts o’er the waters of desolate main, 
Where many, alas! have fallen asleep 
Ne’er to visit the home of childhood again; 

While bright as the gem of the ocean’s dark cave. 
Thine image, forever, shall memory suve. 

Though by the stern will of a merciless Fate 
I’m forced from thy presence, dear lady, to part— 
Though our union, again, in the future be laie, 

Hope sits like an angel enthroned on my heart; 

For, lo! o’er life’s billows through sunshineuml dark, 
Love’s rainbow shall follow my wandering buique. 

James £5. Watkins. 


Subjects far Cljou^t. 

.No Wonder. —No wonder that with a 

throbbing heart and filling eye you gathered up 
the fair flowers in your apron, that you had picked 
down in the meadow, anti threw them down l>y the 
door out in the sunshine, whiie the great sobs 
in your throat, and your little frame heaved and 
swelled with the great grief struggling for utter¬ 
ance. 

No wonder that you gazed so sadly at the bright 
petals curling in the heat of the sun; and the sun¬ 
shine In your heart was hidden by the shadow’s 
that had come between. Ilow the flowers winked 
their dewy eyes as the fresh leaves began to with¬ 
er, though out in the meadow they had waked to 
gladden your loneliness. How happy you were as 
you sprung from flower to flower, plucking them 
while the dew was on, and the humming bird was 
sipping the sweets. Hut your happiness was 
turned to sadness when you returned to the house 
and was commanded to throw the grass and weeds 
out of doors and not to bring such rubbish into 
the house to litter it any more. 

No wonder that your heart rebelled when you 
thought of the few’ moments of happiness you had 
plucked from the weary hours of work, and now 
it had all fled; been throw’ll down by the door and 
was hidden among the fast fading flowers. 

It was no wonder then, that all through that 
long day you carried with you a heavy heart, and 
when your duties were over you ran off to your 
mother’s grave, and throwing yourself down on 
the yielding grass, you wept as you had not since 
the day she went out from you to return never¬ 
more. And you prayed that you too might die, 
and that the angels would como and take you 
away. You forgot that the morning had not come 
when you must take your place in the great cav¬ 
alcade that is moving to the pale realm just be¬ 
yond, and it is no wonder you fell asleep and 
dreamed such u glorious dream of heaven; you 
saw your mother, ail wliite-robcd, waving you 
from her by her hand, and pointing to your duty 
on earth. So you took up the burden, and though 
greater griefs have come upon you since that 
morning’s sorrow, you have known nouc that 
seemed so bitter, and it is no wonder. 


.What Shall be Done?— Teachers, 

did you never have some little, briglit-eyed, mod¬ 
est, good-hearted girl come quietly to your tabic 
some hot afternoon, and in a subdued tone of 
voice, with a look of hope and doubt pictured on 
her face, ask,“ May Jenny and I go out and study 
under the cherry tree? We will get good lessons, 
and he sure to be in when the bell calls our class.” 
Well, if so, what did you do? Wliy you said yes, 
did you not? Sure you ought to have said so. 
Your better feelings said yes, and if you denied i 
her request it was because you hardened your I 
heart. Hut when you let Jenny and Sarah go, did 
not half a dozen more come and make the same 
request—many who study very little anywhere— 
and when you refused them, the reply was, “ You 
let Jenny and Surah go, and I should think we 
might go.” This was the bringing up point. Now 
what did you do, or rather, what shall be done in 
such cases? Doubtless you feel inclined to say to 
those who complain, “ Do as well as Jenny and 
Sarah, then you can have the same privileges.” 
Perhaps you said, “That’s my business; I let 


. Dare to do Right. —Dare to live the 

right in the midst of wrong. If you feel a certain 
measure to be just, say so honorably ; let all oppo¬ 
nents know that it has your sanction. If they 
shun your society it is not because they respect 
yon less, but because it takes away from their so¬ 
cial enjoyment to countenance one whose ways of 
thinking differ so materially from their own. It 
require* sacrifice, but society is benefitted; no 
good deed falls fruitless. You must not think less 
nobly because your associates arc not yet ready 
for more noble thoughts. If you dare to think for 
yourself, you aro somewhat prepared to live 
aright. You now need to ponder the saving, “ If 
ye know these things, happy arc ye if yo do them,” 
and to bring a strong, resolute will to bear upon 
your course of conduct, to seek assistance from 
the infinite source of excellence. Dare to forgive 
an enemy, though all around you cali upon you to 
resent the injury you have received. Persons are 
apt to speak as though it were comparatively easy 
to forgive; this is a mistake, as all experience 
proves, else why do war and strife hold such sway 
over us even in this nineteenth century with all its 
enlightenment? No; persons all around are en¬ 
couraging us to render evil for evil; they tell us 
that self-respect demands that we shall resent the 
evil that we receive. Oh! how little do they know 
of the silent grandeur of the characters of those 
who win the greatest victory man can achieve— 
the complete triumph over every selfish voice with¬ 
in. Dare to think kindly and gcnerouslyof every 
person who commits an error, groat or small. 
Yes, dare to speak in behalf of your erring brother, 
when others think he receives his deserts. Remind 
such that they have never been placed in a siini- 
ilar situation, that they cannot tell what sins might 
have been laid to their charge had they been vic¬ 
tims of similar circumstances. When mankind 
commit the greatest crimes or the meanest acts, 
be charitable. Even when you are the object of 
slander, speak kindly of the offender. Justify 
yourself from all false accusations, but speak gen¬ 
tly and think kindly of the slanderer. Remember, 
he has not your light; he does not realize the ini¬ 
quity of his course. We all need to be more leni¬ 
ent to others, more rigid with self. Dare to act 
according to the dictates of your conscience and 
judgment, to walk in your own path; dare to be 
yourself, not the echo of another’s ways. 

Faces. —Every face is to the heart 
what the glass is to the Hot bed, and the freer the 
glass from the dust and stain of years, the clearer 
we can discover that which lies beneath. There 
arc some luces that are like far off fields of 
waving grain; and each uttered thought of anoth¬ 
er, like a strong breeze, ruffles for a moment their 
lovely calm. Side by side with these are counte¬ 
nances which tell their owner’s histories. Over 
the hearts beneath have rolled many hard truths; 
and wrinkles upon the face proclaim their passage, 
as the iron track reveals the engine’s wonted 
course. 

There is one face which we meet everywhere. 
It leaves the impression of one who is lost in the 
dim forest, where every far-off opening seems to 
be the homeward path; and yet all end in utter 
gloom. The eyes have a yearning, wistful glance, 
and the lips a sad, weary expression, like those of 
one who has just repeated and experienced the in¬ 
tense truthfulness ol' Tennyson’s dreary lines: 

“ ’Tis better not to breathe or speak, 

Than cry for strength, remaining weak; 

And seem to find, but still to seek.” 

But let the youthful lace pass by, with its eyes 
like unlived romances, and its lips like unsung 
songs; and the middle-aged, with the full sun of 
life’s noon shadowed forth in its eyes, as the 
mid-day sun is reflected in the lake; for to the 
face of the aged alone belongs the charm that 
another’s pen has thus detined; 

“ There is no beauty except that which thought 
gives, when, like a sculptor, it is forever chiseling 
away the features.” 

.Inquiring Mothers. —Wc arc con¬ 
stantly in the receipt of letters from inquiring 
mothers who want to know “ if there is no way by 
which servants and nurses can be made to treat 
children entrusted to tficir care, with some degree 
of decency and tenderness?” One lady com¬ 
plained that her little girl’s arm was nearly dislo¬ 
cated by its nurse who, when the child stumbled, 
“ twitched her up with such force as to make the 
poor little tiling cry out with pain.” Another, 
that on sending her servant to walk with her child, 
which needed fresh air, “ she took it into a low 
drinking saloon and kept it there a long time, 
while she carried on a flirtation with tlic lmr-kcei>- 
er;” and tlmt she allowed the latter “to give it 
some vile stuff to drink, which made the child 
quite ill.” AVe also have complaints without num¬ 
ber about the shaking, and culling, and frighten¬ 
ing of children by those employed to take care of 
them; and the universal maternal ery is, “ What 
shall we do?” 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 
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may be content and thankful. Let us not repine, 
or so much as think the gifts of God unequally 
dealt, if wc see another abound with riches, when, tjer heart’s last treasure now is tom away, 
as God knows, the cares that arc the keys that XI Her child, her only hope, lays cold in death! 
keep those riches hang often so heavily at tho Yet, still she lolds^t fondly hi her breast, 


rich man’s girdle that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights, even when others sleep 
quietly. Wc see blit the outside of the rich man’s 
happiness; few consider him to be like the silk 
worm, that, when she seems to play, is at the very 
same time spinning and consuming herself. And 
this many rich men do—loading themselves with 
corroding cares to keep what they have already 
got. Let us, therefore, be thankful for health and 
competence, and above all, for a quiet conscience. 

.Boys.— The other day a man said, com- 

plainingly, “ It is hard work to loaf alone.” He 
was tired—time hung heavily on his hands. When 
ho was young he could find company, and frolic, 
and kill time. Not so now. Men were busy. 
He had no company; “ It was hard to loaf alone. 

Hoys, there is a lesson for you in that. Pretty 
soon yon will have to look to yourselves for enjoy¬ 
ment. Now you can play in the streets, gather 
around the gray chiefs, maybe listen to the pro¬ 
fane oath, rhe stale jest, the obscene remark. You 
can run, jump, and shout, and time passes swiftly 
with you. Hut all this is miserable preparation 
for those lonely, weary hours which middle life 
, and old ago will bring you. Then you will have 
| only your own thoughts and your books for com- 
1 panions. And then, as you will find, it is hard to 
loaf alone. 

Remember, now, that a street education is a 
poor preparation for older life. Cultivate such a 
habit of reading that books shall ever be welcome 
companions — that you will never feel lonely 
when you can find a good book. Learn to put 
your thoughts on paper, so that an. otherwise 
weary hour will be enlivened by writing. Let 
your meditations be on such useful and pleasant 
subjects that you will have to recall them, and can 
always summon them to your aid. 

Begin this now. Persevere in it—improve all 
your time—then shall you never find time hang¬ 
ing on your hands. Then shall you never have to 
say, “ it is hard to loaf alone,” for you will not 
wish to loaf at all. 


In hopes to warm it by a mother’s breath. 

All night, in grief, she walked the lonely street. 

No home, no shelter but the starry blue; 

Not e’en a hand to bathe her burning brow 
Except the fairy-lingered evening dew. 

Her scanty mantle closely wrapt, around 
That breathless form, once ail her joy and bliss. 

Exhausted, tainting to the earth she falls, 

Imprinting still a loving mother’s kiss. 

A summer’s sun peeped o’er the tinted wave, 

And looked with tearful eyes upon the scene; 

The mother’s icy hand her offspring clasped— 

Upon her breast it sleeps, sweet and serene. 

A little mound within a shady dell. 

All decked with rose-buds and the sweetest flowers. 
Tells where the child and youthful mother sleep, 

L' all earthly bowcis. 

Willie T. Peake. 


Beneath the fairest of i 


The best thing for any mother to do is, to take 
x cjiuupa juu d aiu, luauD .uj ^ i care of her own children. Parents often get out 

those go out that l have a mind to. Wc say per- 0 f temper with their offspring, and cuff, and shake, 

haps; we trust, however, you do not often make L in j scold them in an improper and unreasonable 
such speeches. You may silence children, but to mnnncr; am i if they, with all their love for tlicir 
convince them of error needs a little argument. children, cannot keep from such exhibitions of ill- 
It is best to show a good and sufficient reason tor na t llre what can they expect of a class much their 
all acts that may bo coustrucd iuto partiality. Let | j n f er j oriS in intelligence, moral culture and sclf- 
it be understood that privileges follow good acts contvo i an(1 AV ho are without the restraint which 
and obedience, and restrictions disobedience and | parcnta l affection imposes? Is it not, in the very 
wrong acts, as surely and truly as night follows i naturc 0 f things, certain tlmt servants will come far 
day. We know of no better way to distribute re- s i 10 rt of their duty towards the helpless cre:\l i, ”“° 
wards and punishments than this. But is it right placcd i u their power? Of course it it is. T 1 

to allow your pupils to go out and study? Yes; p 0 w0 rcpca t j c t every mother take care oi _ 

if you can property control and manage your own ’ t . hUdrcn . or if she cannot do this, let Iter at 
school, you had better let thorn all study uuder the j cast fc eup them where her maternal eye can watch 
shade of some tree or m the shade of the school- ovcr thcir 8a f ety> One angry “ shake,” or violent 
house, rather than keep them shut up in that old. «twitch” by a hireling’s hand, may injure a child 
dingy, filthy, narrow-contracted, miserable old for 

building these hot (lays. You may do more. You * - 

can hear recitations out doors. We have often . Pleasures of Contentment. —I have 

done this. How much iuterest can be infused in- a rich neighbor who is always so busy that lie lias 
to a school, by announcing that so long as we can I no time to laugh; the whole business of his life is 
have good order and perfect lessons, we will spend j to get money, and more money, lie is still drudg- 
the time our of doors. What scholar would not ing on, saying that Solomon says, “ The dilligent 
do his best under the circumstances? Try it, fel- hund maketh rich.” And it is true, indeed. But 
low teachers. You will find that children will love \ he considers not that it is not in the power of 


.Wiiat is Life? —Tho mere lapse of 

years is not life. To eat, and drink, and sleep— 
to be exposed to darkness and the light—to pace 
round in the mill of habit and turn thought into 
an implement of trade—this is not life. In all this 
but a poor fraction of the consciousness of human¬ 
ity is awakened, and the sanctities still slumber 
which make it worth while to he. Knowledge, 
truth, love, heautv, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence. The 
laugh of mirth that vibrates through tho heart— 
the rears that freshen the dry wastes within—the 
music that brings childhood back—the prayer that 
calls the future near—the doubt which makes us 
meditate—rhe death which startles us with myste¬ 
ry—the hardship which forces us to struggle—the 
anxiety that ends in trust—aro the true nourish¬ 
ment of our nutural being. 

. Hold On.—H old on to your temper 

when you are angry, excited, or imposed upon, or 
others are angry about you. 

Hold on to truth, for it will serve you well, and 
do von good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to virtue; it is above all price for you 
iu all times and places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is and 
ever will be vour best wealth. 

Hold on to your tongue when you are ready to 
swear, lie, speak harshly, or use any improper 
word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are abont ready 
to strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
act. 

MORNING. 

High life of the hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new wakened daylight, so bright and so still, 
And feels, us the clouds of the morning unroll, 

The silence, the splendor, ennoble his soul. 

’Tis lie on the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded in mist in which nature is lost. 

Till it liflH up hit. eye, and flood, valley ami height, 
In one moment all* swim in an ocean of light; 

While the sun, like a glonous banner unfurled, 
Seems to wave o’er a new, more magniiiceut world. 

FORTUNE. 

The 6 ca of fortune doth not over flow, 

She draws her favors to the lowest ebb; 

Her tides have equal times to come and go, 

Iler loom doth weave tlic fine and coaisestweb— 
No joy so great but runneth to an end; 

No hup so hard but may in line amend. 

.“ Give thy children a sound education,” ] 

says a writer, “ coupled with some useful trade, 
and you thereby give them a fortune. Give them 
to understand from the beginning that labor is 
honorable.” 


the school. They can then enjoy the cool shade 
and pure air, what God designed they should en¬ 
joy. Study becomes pleasant. Lessons are fifty 
per cent better. A happy feeling is general among 
all. Yon feel better yourself. 


riches to make men happy, for it was wisely said, 
by a man of great observation, “ that there bo as 
many miseries beyond riches as on this side of 
them.” And yet, God deliver us from a pinching 
poverty, and grant that, having a competency, we 


Original. 

SLEEP, LOVED ONE, SLEEP 1 

S LEEP, loved one, sleep! 

With thy white hands folded meekly 
O’er a still and pulseless breast, 

Slumber, sweetly, calmly, deeply, 

Take thy quiet, dreamless rest. 

Nevermore will grief or anguish 
Cloud tliv fair and sunny urow, 

With the shadow of u sorrow, 

Thou art with thy Saviour now. 

Sleep, loved one, sleep l 
With the dear one's gone before thee 
To the huppy home above; 

Tliy pure spirit now is straying 
Through the realms of light and love. 

Yet we murmur in our blindness, 

And for teurs we cannot, see 
All thy joy and peace and glory, 

Wc can only weep for thee. 

Sleep, loved one, sleep! 

Rest tliee, darling, slumber sweetly, 

We who now tny Joss deplore, 

Soon we'll come and sleep beside thee— 

Thou art only gone before 
To the realms of Life Eternal. 

To thy home among the blest, 

One of God’s own holy angels— 

Sleep, sweet darling, take thy rest. 

Cora May. 


THE AMERICAN IN J ERL SALEM. 

A S we proceeded cast, toward the junction of tho 
valleys of llinnom and Kedron, we came to 
tho ancient well of Jacob, which 1ms for centuries 
past furnished a large supply of pure and whole¬ 
some water. Standing by the well, I had a fine 
view of the valley on the east side of the city, and 
which is known under several names — that is to 
say, Jehoshaplmt, Gcthsenmne, Siloam and Ke¬ 
dron. The northern part of it is called Jehosha- 
phat, and the southern portion, Kedron. AH trav¬ 
ellers visit this valley with great interest. It varies 
in width four to six hundred feet. The widest 
part is at the southern extremity where lie the 
king’s gardens. Tradition informs us that these 
gardens were laid ouc with much taste, and cover¬ 
ed wirh groves and flowering shrubs; but at pres¬ 
ent ouly a few old trees remain of all its former 
magniticeuce. These gardens were irrigated by 
the waters of the pool of Siloam, as related in the 
third chapter of Nchcmiah, thus showing that this 
pool is of a very ancient date, and that the entrance 
to it from the city of David was by a private stair¬ 
way. The walls of the city have undergone great 
changes since that period, hut this celebrated pool 
still remains, at the junction of the Hinnom with 
the Kedron valley, at the foot of tho Mount of 
Oplicl. 

It was of the fountain of Siloam that our Saviour 
said, addressing the man who had been blind from 
Ills birth, “ Go wash in the pool of Siloam;” from 
whence lie returned with his sight restored. Here, 
too, stood the tower of Siloam, winch, falling, kill¬ 
ed eighteen men. It was near this pool, when 
Jesus was told of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with his sacrifices, he made use of 
these memorable words: “ Suppose ye, that these 
Galileans were sinners above ail Galileans, because 
they suffered such things ? I tell ye nay; but ex¬ 
cept ye repent, yc shall all likewise perish.” It is 
impossible for ‘any one to visit so venerated a 
slirinc without feelings of the deepest emotion. 

I ascended the hill of Ophel on one occasion, 
from this pool; there is no regular pathway, bat 
as the ascent is a gentle one, the distance being 
about sixteen hundred feet, I experienced no diffi¬ 
culty iu malting my way. The thermometer, l 
found, on reaching the top, stood at eighty-five de¬ 
grees. From this point I obtained several fine 
views of the valley and the surrounding country. 

But to return to the narrative of my walk up 
the celebrated valley. On proceeding a short dis¬ 
tance bevoud the pool I came to the Mount of 
Corruption, Scandal, or Offence, situated on the 
southern slope of the Mount of Olives. It was 
here that Solomon, in his old age, became as in- 
gloriously distinguished for his effemiimucy and 
lolly as in his youlh he was renowned in his wis¬ 
dom. llerc hcbuilt a high place for Chcmoh, the 
abomination of Moab and Molcch, of the children 
of Ammon, and likewise for all his wives, who 
burnt incense and sacrifices unto theirs trange 
gods. This place is now the site of Siloam, doubt¬ 
less called so in consequence ol' its being situated 
opposite the fountain of that name. Sometimes, 
however, it is called the Sepulchral village. I 
think, myself, it might with propriety be called the 
Place of Abominutiou, for its present inhabitants 
are not esteemed the most honest men iu Judea. 
The sepulchres cut in the solid rock at this spot 
are now used as places of abode by the villagers. 

I passed on foot with much difficulty through tho 
village, in descending on one occasion the Mouut 
ol' UiIves. There is no regular street or path 
through it. Its dwellings rise step-wise on the side 
of the' mountain, which, iu some pluccs, is quite 
precipitous. 

After leaving this village, I passed up tho valley 
to the Fountain of the Virgin, or King’s pool, sit¬ 
uated on the eastern side of the hill of Ophel, be¬ 
low the south-east angle of the walls of the ciiy. 
There are some persons who maintain that it is 
the pool of Beihesdn, because of its being an inter¬ 
mittent fountaiu, rising and falling at irregular in¬ 
tervals, which they say were indicative of the 
“ troubling of the waters.” These waters, though 
slightly saline, aro constantly used for domestic 
purposes, and arc devoid of any medicinal virtues. 

This pool has a covered enclosure constructed or 
stone, with a number of stone-steps, affording an 
easy deseeut to the water. In continuing my ram¬ 
ble up the valley I came to the tombs of Jehosha- 
pliat, Zachrtriah, St. James, and the pillars of Ab¬ 
salom, hewn out of the solid rock. These ancient 
tombs are in a better state of preservation than 
any of the remains I have met with here, and they 
cannot bur attract the attention of all tourists. 

I came next to the tomb of the Virgin Mary, Mo¬ 
unted on (lie north side of tlic path leading from 
St. Stephen’s gate to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. A very handsome subterranean chapel is 
erected on the spot, dedicated to the Virgin. It is 
ornamented with fine paintings, and other costly 
ornaments, and is brilliantly lighted at all times. 
Several priests are nsuully in attendance at tho 
chapel, and stated hours each day prayers are 
offered, in which large numbers of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world unite. 

Impertinence. — Receive no satisfaction for 
premeditated impertinence; forget if, forgive it, 
but keep him inexorably at a distance who offer¬ 
ed it. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEEAEY REPOSITORY. 


Original. 

THE WAY HE ACTS. 

H E thinks, that teasing fellow, 

That lie has won the day, 

And is no doubt a dreaming 
He has borne my heart away. 

And though he’s ever telling 
Of pouting lips so due, 

Can he be vainly thinking 
I’ll take it all for mine. 

He has such a funny notion 
Of kissing all the girls; 

Then next he vows devotion, 

And pets my sunny curls. 

I saw him promenading 
With a lady on Ins arm; 

He thinks that such parading 
Will do no sort of harm. 

That hateful girl! oh. gracious! 

Wlmt a prodigious flirt! 

And such a tongue, loquacious, 

In flattery expert. 

When next he comes to bother, 

I’ll jilt him unawares! 

And if he woos another. 

He'll And that no one cares. 

Winnie Wild. 


dote of John Randolph is a keen rebuke of the . A certain barrister, who was rcmnrkn- 

pr act ice: In one of his spells of repentance and hie for coming into court with dirty hands, ob- 


10, 27, 48, 45,11, 40, 24, 44, 5 is a town in Bel- 


sickness he was visited by a minister, who, at his served that he had been turning over Coke. “ 37, 2 ,12, 41, 4, 27, 25 was a city at war with 

request, prayed for him. The minister prayed in “ I should have thought that it was coals yon Rome. , 


this wise 

u Lord, our friend is sick. Thou knowest how 
generous he was to the poor, and what eminent 


had been turning over/ 


observed a wag. # 


‘ Bridget ” who, as usual, entertains a celebrated author. 


“ 42, 38, 48, 49 is a town in England. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of 


service he has rendered to his country, and how an exalted opinion of the good things of ihe old 
he is among the honored and great men of the country, was asked by her mistress if they hud 
Ca ?5*~” any pies where she formerly lived in Ireland. 

Stop, stop,” said the impatient Randolph, “ no “ Yes, and sui’c they do. 

more of such stuff, else the Lord will damn us “ What kind of pies?” 

both/ “ Magpies, mum.” _ 

./ A lady correspondent of the Boston .“ Is Mr. Tibbs a slow man that you 

Times gives her ideas “ of perfect bliss”in the never associate with him?” 
following paragraph:— “ Mr. Tibbs, my love, is as slow as the clock in 

I’m a woman, with a woman’s weakness, and the Court of Chancery, which takes an hour and 

having a good constitution, can bear a good deal twenty minutes to strike one.” 
of happiness I If I was asked my idea of perfect - 


bliss, I should say, a fast horse, a duck of cutter, 


“ Henry, you ought to be ashamed to chief. 


Answer next week. 

Enigma No. 3* 

I am composed of thirty-one letters. 

Mv 1,11, 6 , 18 is mv mother's Christian name. 

“ 1,17, 27, 31, 6 , 25 is my sister's Christian 
name. 

“ 14, 12, 22, 7 , G, 27, 5 is my brother's Christian 
name. 

“ 3, 2, 4 is a nick-name for a girl. 

“ 24, 8 , 21 is a place defended from the wind. 

“ 9,11, 10, 9,1G, 23, 6 is one who makes mis- 


faatiam $blc-®alk. 


plenty of buffalo robes, a neat fitting overcoat throw away bread like that. You may want it 
with a handsome man in it, and—one of Madame some day.” 

Walsh's little French bonnets! If that wouldn't “ Well, mother, would I stand any better chance 
be happiness for one life-time, I’m open to con- of getting it then if I should cat it up now?” 

viction as to what would I ” - 

- . .Ladies and gentleman wanted for the 

mu Wild. ........ A Lazy Prayer. —A popular preach- kitchen, viz: A cook, chambermaid, laundress, 

-- er tells a good story us a hit at those kind of and three young ladies to wait on them, a eoacli- 

r preachers who are too indolent to pursue the du- man, waiter, footman, and them young gentlemen 

ft* ti GS required of them by their faith. He says to wait on them. 

that one pious gentleman composed a very fervent T ,, - , 

, , r prayer to the Almighty, wrote it legibly, and al- * * *. In «- small party, the subject turning on 

ake Mano- fixed the manuscripts to his bed-post. Then on matrimony, a lady said to her sister, I wonder, 

cl, or rather cold nights, lie merely pointed to the document my dear, you have never made a match; I think 


. Can YotT Fat prayer ro rue Aimignty, wrote it legibly, and af- ” ^ nu-vu , w .. 

,_. VyAN 1017 ljAT CROW.—Lake Mano- fixed the manuscrints to hU lwl-urwt Th.m m. matrimony, a lady said to her sister, “ I wonder, 

V : nu ^ ^ 0W(kd , ° r " cold nights, he merely pointed to the document 1 my dear, you have never made a match; I think 
lb i imm 2n ia ,te v ! t ‘ llllt .y w bve, that the lU id, w i t ], the words “ O Lord’ them’s mv senti- - vou the brimstone;” to which she replied, 
{hewX fan^S bl ™'™ &W*”* nested aiitl tho ‘‘No, not O.e brimstoue-on.y the spark.” 


worried almost to death by Waders. They found 
tault with his table—this thing was bad and that 
wasn’t fit to eat! 


. . A strutting coxcomb asked a barber’s 

.“ Daddy,” said n hopeful urchin to his l>j d yon over shave a monkey? " 

paternal relative, “ why don’t onr school-master No > *>ut ,r you will please to sit down 1II 




you are making. I can eat anything.” 

“ Can |you eat crow ? ” said one of his young 
boarders.” 

“Yes I kin eat crow.” 

“ Bet you a liat,” said his guest. 


the lickings lie gives the boys ? ” 

“I don’t know, my son,” replied the parent; 
“ but why do you ask such a question?” 

“ Why this paper snj’s that Mr. B. has tanned 
three thousand hides at his establishment during 


^e pTtTo"1 trZ 

?««> “good dose of 'O'snnffi^ 


.A gentleman once observed that a per¬ 
son famous in the musical line led a very aban¬ 
doned life. 

“ Aye,” replied a wag, “ the whole tenor of his 
life lias been base.” 


Isaac sat down to the crow. He took a good 
bite, and began to chew away. 

“ To be sure I kin eat crow.” Another bite and 
an awful face! “Yes, I kin eat—crow—(symp- saTdto him T— 

toms ot nausea)—I kin—eat—crow; but I’ll be - 

darn’d if I hanker arter it! ” 


r ought to know it.” * .The girl who succeeds in winning the 

° _ • true love of a true man makes a lucky “ hit, and 

A clergyman of Concord, N. H., met a tairselt a tacky “ mis.” 


a little hoy of his acquaintance on the 


but I’ll be 


At a very excellent hotel, not a hun- 


“ This is quite a stormy day, my son.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, “ this is quite a wet 
rain.” 

The clergyman, thinking to rebuke such hyper- 


or a waiter, when a new-arrived Hibernian was “ I never knew’ personally of anv other ” said 
hand y madG t0 SUPPly the plttCC ° f a m0r ° CXpert the bo Y> “ I)U t I have read in a certain book of a 

“Now, Barney," said mine host, “mind you [hatS^Xguess 
serve men with soup first thing. Make him take _ 

“ BodV I’ll do that same,” said the alert Bar- fully counted^ 1 if s^i’nl undafterwortS 

Soup camo on at the start, and Barney, after ^ty'r/lte^tTout*/ tV»ml>or’of soiL uvcr harva 

b <‘ l sinn sir? wuno up t0 lura ‘ 32, ditto of damns 11, grand total 43, and 

u M° up ' bU j! said Barney. that if the Arab proverb be true, that “ curses, like 

No soup for me, said the man. young chickens, come home to roost ” there, must. 


.Wo must not unkervalue physicians. 

Perhaps the fabric of society would full without 
them—they arc its pillars 

.A man being commiserated with on 

account of his wife's running away, said,— 

“ Don’t pitty me till she comes back again.” 


“ 13, 15, 20, 24, 18 is a nick-namc for a boy. 

“ 26,13 calls 3 'our attention. 

“ 19,29, 30, 2G is a part of the face. 

My whole is my name and place of residence. 
Answer next week. 

Enigma No. 4. 

I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 

My 24, 2 , 27, 5, 25, 26 is a city in Chiua. 

“ 22, 19, 9, is a sea in Africa. 

“ 20 , 11 , 3, 23, 1 is a towniu Australia. 

“ 24,8, 12 , 7,1G, 14 is a lake in Ireland. 

. “ 10, 15, 2, 27, 9, 19 is a river iu Brazil. 

“ 13, 4, G, 21,13,19, 20,1,13 is a town in Flori¬ 
da. 

“ 24,11,17, 2,12 is a river in Iowa. 

“ 25, 13, 2, 48, 11 is a river in Missouri. 

“ 8 , 22 , 2, 27, 10, 19 is a town iu Connecticut. 
My whole is the mime and place of residence 
of an Ambrotype Artist. 

Answer next week. 

Answers to Enigmas in our Last. 

Answer to Enigma No. 1, “ Celeste Glinn, Rich¬ 
mond, Va.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 2, “The visitof the Jap¬ 
anese Embassadors.” 

Answer to Enigma No. 4, “George Harrison 
Ackerman, Newark, New Jersey.” 

WAViRLKY MA0AZ1M, 

FOR FAMILY AMUSEMENT to INSTRUCTION. 
EDITEo BY MOSES A. DOW. 

This paper Is the largest Weekly ever published in this 
country. Its contents are such as will be approved in the 


time when it rained fire and brimstone andl«-uess i .’ Fun is worth more than physic, and mos t fastidious circles—no thing immoral being admitted into 

that was not a. wot rain. ’ ° whoever invents or discovers a new supply de- lt8pttg03 . it win furnish as much reading matter ns almost 

- Serves the name Ot a public benctactor. any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Tales. Ills- 


the man who ploughed the sea, 


any one can find time to peruse, consisting of Talcs, His¬ 
tory, Biography, together with Music and Poetry. The 
paper contains no ultra sentiments, and meddles neither 


soil, ever harvest the crops ? 


planted his feet upon his native polities nor religion, but It is characterized byi 


“Soup, sir?" said Barney. - th-uiif thi S', i. am .Give the devil his due. Certainly, says 

“ No soup for me,” said the man. young chickens Vome home to roost "there'must ? wiiteinporaiy; but it is better to have no d«d- 

“But you must have it, it is the rules of tho be erf long a regular mass mee.h^of themauh^ K'tta ’ e “ ' 

„» , . . venerable roostiiig-plaee, the Vatican I mg duo him. - 


moral tone It circulates aU over the country, from Maine 
to California. 


“ Darn the house,” exclaimed the guest, highly 
exasperated, “ when I don’t want soup I won’t eat 


it; get along with you.” - with new bonnets on rainy Sundays; amfdresscs ^Z^nUylcn^ vZ }™JotJ U 

Well, said Barney, with solemnity, all I can playing dip, dip, dip at every step. consequent!* no ncvei pays lor his Doots. 

V 1R lllfit. tins I*/* l-lw-A V0ini1,itlo.,o ^4- 1.. A ...ifc- .. _ _ . - 


Miserable People. —Young ladies 


say is just this, it’s the regulations of the house 
and devil a drop else will ye get till ye’s finished 
the soup.” 

The traveller “ caved,” and the soup was soon 
gobbled. 


A witness in a bribery case. 


rary; but it is better to have no 'deal- Terms.—The Waverley Magazine is published weekly by 
tic devil, and then there will be noth- Moses A. Dow, No. 6 Lindall St., Boston, Mass. Two editions 

are printed, one on thick paper, for Periodical Dealers, at 6 

- cents a copy, and an edition for mall subscribers (on a little 

There is a man out west whose mem- thinner paper so us to come within the low postage law at 
ory is so short that it only reaches to his knees, a year, or 31.00 for six months, always in advance. 

y he never pays for his boots. Clubs, by mail, a for 6 months, 95.—Six for 12 months, $f». 

- Ten for 6 months, 8S. Ten for 12 months, 915. Paper stopped 

It is thought that “ All Fools’ Day,” When the last number paid for is sent. A new volume com- • 


. . .It is thought that “All Fools’ Day,” ——— *---- -— v OIUUIO OUUI" 

a city sportsman at tne finish ot a clays shoot- should be changed from the First of April, to the mences every July and January. 15ut if a person commences 


. A young doctor who lias just cured his first pa- 

.A *rood anecdote is told of a man by tient, and has no prospect of another. 

the name of Bently, a confirmed drinker, who A star actress with her music in small type on 
would never drink with a friend or in public, and the bill. 

always bitterly denied, when a little too steep, ever - 

tasting liquor. One day some bad witnessess con.“ One of the boys,” about to jump in- 

cealed themselves in his room, arid when tho to the honey-flowing river of matrimony, indites 


liquor was running down his throat, seized him the following to his lady love 
with his arm crooked and month open, and hold- *i,« , . . ,, 

in S i'.‘ n (tmlv k h d ' Vitl * au air f tl ; iKmph ;- , „ ,'ily ioin tikeSou'tiltadSu‘ghte“ ? ’ 

All, Bently, ha\c we caught you ut last? 111 answer lumin leurless tones, 

1 ou don t drinlc, ha! ” ‘ 1 shan’t do nothing shorter! 

Now one would suppose that Bently would have ‘ Will > ou, my son, support and nourish, 

acknowledged the corn; not he. With the most This flower I give to thee? ” 

grave and inexpressible face, he calmly and in the 1 a^ u hl 5 e kld , s , flouriail > 
most dignified maimer, said,— v answer, >es sn-ee. 

“ Gentlemen, my name is not Bently! ” .« p aT) » observed 


vjcuuciiieu, my name is noi Dcnuy i .a Pap,” observed a young urchin of 

.It was tlie habit of Lord Eldon, when k.'.ow ev^vhodv ''” , ' 0n “ “ d °° S thC ^‘ d 

attorney general, to close his speeches with some ‘‘Ycs mv son ” renlicd the lionof .,1 «irfv « n„ t 
remarks justifying his own character. At tho tri- w hvdo Vou ask that auc*s tion l° lfl °* Bt 

^hiT,M - 0kC ’ SI)CakinS ° f WS 0W “ R ' l,UtU - W our itreiu^her wlion he prays is so long 

“ it la the little inheritance f liaveto leave to my Uu “ CVCrjrtUing ’ 1 thought he v/lxsu ’ t 

paired 0 ”’ a “ d by God s llel)> ’ 1 wU1 Iuavts i£ ullilu ‘ The “parent” reflected. 

rIr f vT,',f 1 '‘t'L 1 . 0 -^ t011 ' shnl °, u S of .A tiling takcTk character from the way 

those ptceut, Mittoid, the soliutoi (tenet ill, be- in which we view it. Thus, when Dr. Spooner dined 

“ |„ AT ; t ,. A „ -1 -j . , , with a friend who hud three turbulent sons and 

fVv 5 l ( ° C ’ ,*} )} “ b ? a,,< ?.V r ^ they got into a row at ihe table, resulting in tlirow- 

^. u u 11 - on °, u V tb ^ lc f , cl * y 1 U1 ^ J 01 / inf? the soup in each otheris faces, the father tuin- 
iifrto°h?iilr XP /iwA lf> > 10 tantk what a c( i I0 t i ie doctor with the simple remark, “boys 

little ^inheritance Eldon s children are likely to w ju [ >e lively, sir.” 

A T _Z .Aphy.skian,wholivedinLondonvis- 

*V "/*' r; N iRtSH Understanding. — If I itecl a lady who resided in Chelsea. After con- 
catch yee,s near my house again III break your tiuuing his visits for some time she expressed an 
nC « I? mstu 7 f slld one Irishman to another. apprehension that it might be inconvenient lor 
u j» U J v°r i aS ^ Cd il 110 y 4 ourse1 /- , .. him to come so far on her account. 

.. C | 1 US k lo Inu ^° tavc to my wife, “ o, by no means! ” replied the doctor, “ I have 

ye^scounarei. another patient in the neighborhood,and I always 

I haven t made love to ^our wife; you arc la- se £ ou t hoping to kill two birds with one stone.” 


boring under some mistake.” 

“ Don’t tell me that, now; didn’t I see you wid 


my own eyes, tyring to come the blarney over a Scottish town, oil his arrival home one evening, 

joyfully told his governor that he had just got his 
“ But I tell yoq, I didn’t do such thing. I don’t arms, 
care that for your wife, ’’giving his fingers a snap “ Airms,” quoth the ancient, drily, “ I’m think- 
at the words nor that. iu’ gin the Freuch come ye'll hue rnuir need o’ 

ices don t care ior Iier, hey? She’s as good your legs.” 
a woman as you are, any day, ye dirty black- ' ’ - 

guard, and if yecs speak disrespectful uv lier I’ll .“ My son, bold up your bead and tell 

be after teacliin' be bother manners.” who was the strongest mau.” 

- “ Jonah.” 

.. Wo have heard some prayers which “Why so?” 

were designed to affect the hearer rather than to “ ’Cause the whale couldn’t hold him after he 
roach Heaven. The following characteristic auec- got him down.” 


a _• , . . •.. . . . day the Atlantic Telegraph was completed. 

A smoking nephew on a visit to an anti-smokmg 1 

aunt. ^ 

A young doctor who has just cured his first pa- Original, 

tient, and has no prospect of another. LINES WEITTEN IN A GIFT ROOK. 

A star actress with her music in small type on T\BAREST Eflie, dnrling Eilic, 
the bill. SJ With thy sweet and tender eyes, 

- Like the stars so blight aud dove-like, 

.“ One of the boys,” about to jump in- Looking downward from the skies. 

fL* °. f . matl ' imuuy ’ indiu:s Pearly teeth and arm/of whiteness i 

the following to Ins lady love. Curling folds of amber hair; 

“ And when the reverend sir shall say, Laughing voice of silver sweetness 

‘ My son. take thou tins daughter V Floating on the gladsome air. 

1*11 answer him in learless tones, ,. , , , ., , , , 

‘ 1 shan’t do nothing shorter! and good Almighty 

‘ Will > ou, my son, support and nourish, A the fl tl,ou ^ '7*!““ my breast, 

This flower 1 give to thee? ” And wllieu thy earthly life is ended, 

I’ll give my new white kids a flourish, * u * ce tae® to Eternal Rest. Columbia. 

And answer, * yes sir-ee! * ” --- 

- Original. 

. **..“Pap,” observed a young urchin of CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

tender years to his lond parent, “ docs the Lord _ 

know everybody ? ” Enigma No. 1. 

“ Yes, my soil,” replied the hopeful sire. “ But I am composed of forty-two letters, 

why do you ask that question?” Mv3 n 14 ai 4 2 7 1 G 4 2 is the name of a 

‘ Because our preacher when he prays is so long ce ieimited , iiian ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

tcUing him everything, I thought he wasn’t post! a ^ 14 ;. 25> 32 is a sea nymph . 

r Pl,n (( nivrntif wnfln/itn/l ^ 39, 17, 13, 27, 0 iS il USCl 111 UrtlClC. 

The parent reflected. « 10) * 20 , 14 , 37 , i 4j 30 is a plant. 

.A thing takes it character from the way « l^'iS^Vis'a useftif article Cr ’ 

& 3d > 12 a “ ^ 

L l?Vt:wVr» ith the ShnpIe remaik ’ “ b0ys “ T k 3 "’ 4 ^34 i. an an Zl 

will be lively, sir. _ 3U ; lg ; 4i) ’' is > a yj >lUlish ,. oill . 

. A physician, who lived in London vis- “ 0 is a couutry in Euro P°- 

ited a lady who resided in Chelsea. After con- « „} 26 1- ,,, J‘ „ , 

tinning his visits for some time siie expressed an « ,«/ ..,u’ ’Stfig ., c ow i 

hlZw'nf!,? J'iw il, thr “ 21, aii 3, a is the name of 'a celebrated writer, 

him to come so tin oil hoi Account* n ja i i ij n in p. o i /• on u it :* v *) uk 

“ O, by no means! " replied the doctor, “ 1 have We J 0 ’ U > 14) 14 ’ 40 ' b ' 2 > 1(, > 2J ’ dJ ls a ut > 1,1 thc 
auotlicr patient in tlte ncijrliboiIiooil,.aud l always 10 20 2 is ,, ai . t of a housc . 

set out hoping to kill uv u b irds with one stone." „ ^ .J 0) ly is a city jn Enjrland . 


.A thing takes it character from the way 

in which wo view it. Thus, when Dr. Spooner dined 
with a friend who hud three turbulent sons and 


• A youthf ul member of a rifle corps iu 
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THE EVE. 

T FIE light is fading fust away, 

The night is joining hands wif ii day,* 

Like some sweet friend day bids adieu, 

And night has shut the world from view. 

At such an hour niv heart doth roam 
Back in the past to'childhood's home; 

Then forms long dead rise to my sight, 
lu Memory’s image pure and bright. 

As age creeps on the heart turns back 
To youthful scenes in cliildhood’s track, 

And wets the tlowers that silent bloom 
O’er Memory’s dead and sorrow’s tainb. 

The maid, the sister, mother, wife, 

The joy of home, the light of Iiie, 

Sleep where the bending willows keep 
Like watchful guardians o’er their sleep. 

The merry feet that trod with ours 
That youthful path all strewed with flowers, 
Have past—each pulse, each throb has fled, 
They moulder with the forgotten dead. 

A few more suns shall rise and set, 

A lew more storms and trials met. 

And we shall greet them on that shore 
"Where death is file forever more. 

That, like the fading light away, 

We’re passing to another day— 

Ethcrcul through the distant spheres, 
Unchecked by thought, nor wet by tears. 

A few more beatings of the heart— 

Then all is still—we, too, must part 
From friends we love; the suu has set, 

Then death and victory both are met. 

Geo. <j. Tyrrell. 

(SJhmhtjjs from % |pr£ss. 

.Origin of tiie Japanese.— Every¬ 
thing rebating to the Japanese is at this time pecu¬ 
liarly interesting. The following sketch, from the 
pen of Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, is valuable, inas¬ 
much as it contains some facts regarding the ori¬ 
gin of this nation, which very few of our readers, 
doubtless, have ever secu before:—“ Many have 


to be even larger than the Ilawash. The natives upon a remonstrance against his milking with cntly, that a continual desire is felt more and more 
do not cut the flesh of goats and fowls; for, like snuffy fingers, he stopped short in his work, and to unite the branches of this tree, more and more 
the Gallas and other South-African tribes, they went off haughtily with his beasts. He passed by to engraft like on like. The title or courtesy of 
look upon the latter as a species of tlio vulture the next day with the majesty of offended dignity, ‘ Mourrero, by which European sovereigns address 
tribe. Traders from Gurague repair to Senjero, and it was not without many apologies and much each other, is to become ultimately a complete 

and during their stay are allowed ‘ dirgo/ or daily coaxing that he was persuaded to go on serving reality.” __ 

rations from the king, just as is the custom at people who had presumed to think his snuff a do- Pn.nAmw tt ~ , 

Shoa. The population is said to have been Chris- lilemcnt. The streets were for general uses as well r i m :, . ' f tl Tho1 aff airs 

tian but to have relapsed into heathenism. Sun- us for traffic. It was common to see a man draw } i.« di8 “ 

dayisadayof rest, and they keep the feasts of out his knife when his pig proved unruly, and con- . . ,. M and the rniivt^f^rwi 110 ^ U1 " 

Kidna Meherat and St Michael, hut they have no vert the animal into pork on the spot. He would n ^ , T| ’ • • • ^ Cathimne 

fast days, and circumcision abounds.” then buy some furze at a neighboring shop, kindle ch t ho ^ 

- “ in the middle of the street and singe, scrape J r ° n ® h t nd - 

. Houses vs. Homes.— Wc are afraid and embowel the carcase. It was simply a ques- * ° it heeamc^her fi 0t °- n 

that another deluge must sweep over the earth, tion of whether it was easier to get the pig home , J , ° c nml sci , ze ^ 

and a new raw spring up, before wo have any dead or alive/’ 8he 

more homes Somewhere awav out in the coun- - mixed ti jtlin 0 pastime with application to business, 

try we stumble upon a spot tiiat outride looks . An Abessinian Tiiief-Catciier.— In and for her recreation sought the company of the 

like one • sweetbrtars trained over the whitlows Dr. Krapfs “Travels and Researches in Eastern young and the very gay, she far excelled thoso 
honeysuckles shadif) 1 '* the pOTc^mtl ilerradin''it Africa,’’wo find a very amusing account of the around her in industry and knowledge. Frederic 
3 « * of ouict comfort. D ve bv-do",/ operations of a Shoa detective. By the Abess n- said of her, that she had an infinity of talent and 


more homes. Somewhere away out in the coun¬ 
try we stumble upon a spot that outside looks 
like one; sweet briars trained over the windows, 


honeysuckles shading the porch, and pervading it Alri( 
a pleasant air of quiet comfort. Drive by—don't ?l )er 


the story of the seven-headed giant. In houses 
chihlreu are rapidly going out of fashion; they are 
such a terrible inconvenience. They are tolerated, 


house the entry was made is regarded as a thief, the blandishments of her manner, the smiles on 
and is forced to pay, whether he is innocent or her face, the flowers on her breast, covered fiery 


supposed that the Japanese are descended from t0 b e surc w j 10n an ] Ic j r p s necessary • but even wonder that the population tremble passions that coursed riotously through her veins, 

the Chinese; but it is not so. The evidences arc thov’rln net tn lln hm-n h-ihiU hut tn when the Lebashi is seen in the street, and that , _ - 


_- _ . ... . „ _ , P , , then they do not seem to be born babies, but to . . , - . . 

that they arc an onginal Bat ion. I he language oome into the world, dwarfed men and women— everybody tries to b 
of the two people is entirely different, both in con- jittle lay figures which mama used to try the last Giereis no saying n 
^ ru ^ on pronunciation. So the religion of new fashion on, until they are old enough to come ance m a house. Tli 
the two nations differed. The original religion of j nt0 their property J convinced himself o 

Japan was the Sintoo, the gods and idols of which 11 - ordering one of his ] 

were Sin and Kame. Buddhism, which now pro- . Royal Manners. —High birth and ele- own, and to conceal 

vails, was not introduced into the empire until fit- vated station do not always promote good man- taut of Ankobcr, wl 
ty-six years after the birth of Christ. Chinese ners. The Philadelphia Press tells a very good have discovered it. 


when the Lebushi is seen in the street, and that 

everybody tries to be on good terms with him, as .A Parallel to the Garabaldi Ex- 

there is no saying when lie may make his appear- petition. In April, 1815, the adventurous and 
mice in a house. The King of Shoa is said to have chivalnc Murat, the brother-in-law*of the great 
convinced himself of the truth of this matter by Emperor Napoleon, made a daring and gallant at^- 
ordering one of his pages to steal a garment of his tempt to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty of Naples, 


,n " little lay figures which mama used to try the last there is no saying when he may make his appear- i editio 
°£ new fasliion on, until they arc old enough to come ttUcc . m a house. The King ot Shoa is said to ha ve , 

°f i n<;0 t h e i r nronertv J convinced himself of the truth of this matter by Lmpcior 


own, and to conceal it in the house of an inhabi- mid seat himself upon the throne, where he had 
taut of Ankobcr, where the Lebashi is reported to been king from 1808 to 1814. He landed upon the 


ty-six years after the birth of Christ. Chinese ners. The Philadelphia Press tells a very good have discovered it. On the .'list of July, 1811, I island of Naples, not accompanied as Garabaldi 
settled in Japan in the seventh year of the eighth story of a rebuke to the late Duke of Cambridge had an opportunity of watching closely this opera- was, by a strong military force, but with a very 

monarch of the empire, Kokcm, and there was by the charming singer, Jenny Lind. The duke tion of tkief-eatcliing in the streets of Ankobcr.” f° w attendants. He imagined that the people 

considerable trade between the two empires prior was accustomed, at concerts and other musical - would everywhere rise in his favor and that the 

to 1637, after which it was restricted. They iDtro- performances, to disturb the audience by loud . Snake Charming. — A Swede named military would desert the Bourbon standard for 

duccd and commuuiented by these sparse settle- talking and riotous behaviour. We have italicized G. F. Wirsen recently gave an exhibition before our own. The public sentiment was, undoubtedly, 
meats, from time to time, the arts and sciences to an Irishism at the close: the faculty of the Medical College, at Atlanta, Ga., in his favor, but it was paralyzed by fear, and 

Japan, which had long before flourished in China. “ The late Duke of Cambridge —the dinner cat- to convince them that there is such a thing as char- found no vent in public expression. The enter- 

Koemfer, besides these reasons for denying that ing duke—lmd very little taste for music, and had ming snakes. His operations are thus described prise met with a miserable miscarriage. The 
the Chinese and Japanese are the same people in- a box at the opera's imply because it was the fusli- by the Atlanta Intelligencer :— magnifticent Murat, whoso white plume was aF 

habiting different countries, inclines to the opin- ion. A great man was lie for presiding at public “ A box containing some twenty-five snakes, ways seen waving in the thickest of every battle 

ion that the Japanese arc descendants of the first dinners, at which he would eat as much as five and among which was a rattle-snake with seven rattles, and who, by his brilliant courage and striking 
inhabitants of Babylon, and their language one of drink us much as ten ordinary people* Leaving a large cotton-mouth mocassin, the copperhead or personal qualities, bad risen from the position of a 

those which God, as a punishment, and' for the the table, full of beef and Hushed, but scarcely rattlesnake's pilot, two <liiferent species of the vi- stable boy to a General and Marshal of France and 

confusion of its vain and conceited builders, in- flurried by an enormous quantity of wine, this ]>er, and several species of water mocassin, was King of Naples—who had been united in marriage 
fused into the minds of those who built the tower royal duke—uncle to Queen Victoria—would drive opened. He took first the rattlesnake in his hand, with the sister of the Emperor Napoleon—who was 
of Babel. Ho thinks that the confusion of tongues to the opera, probably arriving during the last shook his rattles, played with him, and coiled him identified with the history and ever memorable 
brought the people, who then dwelt in the plains scene, and wholly regardless of the performer, about his neck. He next took tlio cotton-mouth achievements—was taken prisoner and §Jiot by the 
of Shinar, to separate and be dispersed over the would call out to liis friends across the house, mocassin, and went through the same maneuvers military of the Bourbons. His fate is 6 ne of the 
world. This is an ingenious theory; but the gen- ‘ All, Devonshire, glad to see you!' or ‘ Cardigan, with him and so on through with all the others, most mournful and melancholy episodes in Euro- 
cral opinion is that the Japanese belonged origi- I shall breakfast with you to-morrow/and so on. lie had at one time the whole twenty-five crawling pean history. His son, Achilles, came to this 
inally to the great Tartar race. Information is Being a ‘ royal highness/ he was actually tolerat- around his neck, shoulders and head, playing with country and became a wealthy planter in Florida, 
too limited, however, to solve the question satis- ed. One night when Jenny Lind was performing him, touching his whiskers with their tongues, Since the accession of Louis Napoleon to the 


veneration, but has no political power whatever, her box to ascertain the cause. Jenny Lind simply what lie did. lie picked them all up, and put them that the Murat dynasty may be restored. Such a 
The second is called the Zioyorm , who resides at looked at the duke’s box, and the queen turning into his bosom, where they crawled and coiled for movement, it is believed, would have the counto- 
Yeddo. He commands the army, has the revenues round, followed her look, and saw the culprit who live minutes. They were then restored to their nance and support of Louis Napoleon. Shortlyaf- 
at his disposal, is emperor de facto, and visits the was speaking loudly to some people in a neighbor- box, every one satisfied of one thing, that is, his ter Murat’sfailure, Napoleon himself started from 
Miakado once in seven years with great pomp and ing box. The eyes of all the audience were directed complete control over them. Elba on a similar mission to regain the throne of 

pageantry. A Council of State consists of thirteen, at once to the Duke of Cambridge, who certainly “ A small stout dog, at least four years old, was France. He was at first more successful than Mu- 
of which five arc taken from the hereditary vassal then become fully aware that he was ‘ spotted ’ by then brought in, when Mr. Wirsen took out the rat; but met in the end almost as dark a fate in 
princes, and eight from the hereditary nobilitv be- several hundred persons. He continued talking, rattlesnakes, and in an instant tlicir rattles were the overthrow of Waterloo and the humiliation of 


princes, and eight from the hereditary nobility be- several hundred persons. He continued talking, rattlesnakes, and in an instant tlicir rattles were 
low the rank of princes. This Council of State however, as if to brave it out. A gentleman in the in motion, and the anger of the snake aroused. | 
governs in the name of the emperor—Ziogoon. pit jumped up ou a seat, and in a loud voice, and in Mr. W. hold him in his hand while he bit the dog I 
Among these councillors there is one called the an earnest manner called out,* Who disturbs the twice. He then coiled the rattlesnake around his 


St. Helena. 


A Romance in Marble. —More than 


I; 


«r 0 in * You’Ii find youn**- ircntlemen not vet in * un system, the thief-taker is always sure to give no rcligiou; yet she went to the Greek church and 
theii tccns tliore to ^! Zl yout'- ladiis dressed satisfaction. played tlio devotee. Distinguished for vivacity of 

foshion-platcs, ai’,d playing°tl,e piano, while “ 


Granted—in houses but not in homes in homes pounded with milk, on which ho makes him smoke passion but to rule and to make a great name; 
thware welcome anvwhere- in houses they are a tobacco. The servant is thrown into a state of and this led her to undertake too much herself 
nuisance"^Ir^iiomes^there is liotldnL^too ^ood'for frenzy, in which state he goes from house to without sufficient aid from her ministers. In the 
them to enjoy • in houses they soil the carpets and ll0usc , crawling on his hands and feet like one out crowd of the ambitious, who were all eager for 
stain the damask and brc ik^ thi chin i boiicrht of his mind. After lie has smelt about at a nurn- advancement and favor, she compared lierself to 
such an enormois cxwnsc for 'mni.an v' in ber of houses, the Lebashi all the time holding him a hare worried by many hounds; and among on 
homes thev can cat with" father and mother •” in tight bv a cord fastened round the body, lie goes unscrupulous nobility m aland which was not that 

atWmtoa house, lays on its owner’s bed and of her birth, she was haunted by a feeling of inee- 
fathcr and y mother would not eat a meal for the sleeps for sometime. His master then rouses lnm an lyH^!® d ;t“':^t i unrest and discontent 


whole system is a government of spies, and as ab- being fixed upon the portly prince, and at last lie the snakes were venomous but perfectly charmed lernal decorations of the church. 1 he singings 
solute us any, if not the most absolute in the sneaked out of the box, followed by liis wife and and harmless in the hands of Mr. Wirsen.” gallery, a beautiful and precious work of Italian 

world.” daughter, and not until then did she resume her _ r art —a masterpiece of Baccio d’Agnolo—Jay in 

- simnng. It was said that tlic queen was greatly *. Marriage of the Prince of B ales, fragments on the ground; it had been bought, the 

. The Kingdom of Senjero.— Of this annoyed at her uncle’s rudeness, mid told him so. “ In regard to the rumor that the 1 mice of \\ ales gentleman heard, for little more than old marble, 

unknown country Dr. Kvapf procured some highly j t ceartaiu that, ever after, he avoided goiny to the is about to be married, the London Spectator thus f )V ft dealer, Signor Freppa of Florence, and was 
Interesting facts, which we re-produce from his opera, and behaved very well when compelled to al- speaks:— about-to be resold to a French builder, with a view 

volume. The information gathered by Dr. Krapf ten( i» There is a rumor abroad about the forthcoming to its being placed as a baIcon v, with its Lily of 

is minute, and in every instance reliable. He ex’ * - 1 matrimonial alliance of the heir apparent to the the Florentine Republic and the motto “Libcrtas,” 

liibits the patience of bis countrymen in investi- . Lisbon in 1799.—Avery queer account British throne with a princess of Prussia. German in one of those fantastic houses which the hideous 

gating thoroughly every object of inquiry, and the of the style of living and housekeeping in Lisbon newspapers, solemn always and full of erudition, tast0 t j lc serond empire has introduced into the 
result is a mass of highlv important facts. is given in Leslie’s “ Recollections,” just issued. I inform us that ail the particulars of this union snburbs of Paris The Emrlishman saw his 


gating thoroughly every object of inquiry, and the of the style of living and housekeeping in Lisbon newspapers, solemn always and full of erudition, taste 0 f t he second empire has introduced into the 
result is a mass ofhighlv important facts. is given in Leslie’s “ Recollections,” just issued, inform us that ail the particulars of this union suburbs of Paris The Englishman saw his 

“To the south-east of En area lies the powerful Speaking of the comforts they enjoyed during the have long been determined—arranged at the time ( .} iancc am i secured the work for three hundred 

kingdom of Senjero, which formerly consisted of winter in the capital of Portugal, iu the year of of the nuptuals of our princess royal with young an( [ fifty pounds. In a few weeks the Italian Haps- 
sixteen provinces, but is now, it appears, depend- civilization, 1799, she says: Prince Frederick William of Prussia. It was then j )ur jr fied from his capital; with him fell the reign 

ent ou Enarca, as Abba Bogibo, in conjunction “The family occupied half a floor in a four- settled, wc arc given to understand, that there 0 f the monk and jobI>er; the old lilv and the old 

with Limmu and Jimma, is said to have invaded storied house. The rain descended in torrents, should be a ‘ double marriage’ between the royal liberty sprain*- once more into fashion and power, 

it and made it tributary. A slave at Senjero with with little interruption, for weeks together, and families of Great Britton and lJohenzollern; such ^ popular government made an enquiry as to the 
whom I became acquainted at Ankober, gave me was driven through the crevices of the ill-fitting double marriage as was contemplated a century pretended restorations goiiu*- on in the Florentine 
the following information respecting this unknown window-frames. So excessive was tlic dump that ago by the then monarchs of England and Prus- churches particularly in Flic Church of Santa 
country. The capital of Senjero, which stands I the shoes they took off over night were covered sin, but unfortunately broken uff at the eleventh Maria Novella. The sale of the marble singing- 

upon a lull, is called Anger. The name of the I with the blue mould iu tlic morning. The clothes hour, to the great grief of a certain crown prince n-ullorv_its removal to England—eamo to light. 

king of the country is Amo, and he is a great in the bureau, the books ou the tabic, nay, the ta- Frederick, no less than of his latest British biog- p arol j Ricasoli ordered a pilblic prosecution to bo 
friend to his soldiers, but not to the poor people, ble itself, all got mouldy. As the rooms were with- rapher. Indeed, history tells us that German instituted amiinst the c]er«*w for having alienated 
The succession to the throne is hereditary, and out fireplaces, tlio women were compelled by the princes have always been very fond of arranging u noble work of art whi chs ta to prosecution is still 
not dependent on the flight of a vulture or a bee, | cold to sit the whole of the day in then* pelisses, these cross-alliances, as we might call them; and pending Meanwhile the beautiful gallery itself, 
as, according to the report of a priest of Gurague, I fur-tippets and bonnets, and the men in tlicir hats that it is owing to the principle which they involve ; v { t i, ^republican devices has been added to the 
I had been led to imagine. It was a custom in and great coats. Often the family went back to that the whole of European royalty is at the pres- . imm )ulatin<*- treasures of the South Kensington 


Senjero, after tlio death of a king, he said, for the bed immediately after breakfast, and only got up ent moment one vast family of brothers, sisters Museum ° » 

chief men of the kingdom to assemble outside the for their meals. In every country the houses are and cousius. The Emperor Napoleon is, we be- * - 

building in an open field, and wait till a vulture adapted to the prevailing climate, and little provi- lieve, the only monarch of the western world not . A Suspected Witch.—A Rio Grande 

or on insect settled on one of the assembly; and sion is made in the sweet south against inclemcn- directly related to this august family; though even city correspondent of the Texas Banchero gives the 
he to whom this happened was unanimously elect- cies of weather. lie, by means of more or less cousinship, is some- following little Instorv, which sounds as if it related 

ed king. As the African races attach great impor- “ Tlic demand for cleanliness was resented by a what drawn toward the mystic circles. With this to the duvs of Salem witchcraft and Puritan super- 
tance to birds and their cries, such a custom would Portuguese us an insult. A dirty old man, with a single exception, if it is such, the whole of the sfition. The letter, however, is dated “ February 
have been within the limits of possibility. The girdle of tin measures around his waist, drove n roval houses of Europe form but one family, all 23d, I860.” 

n lc of Senjero have to fight on all sides with cow, a couple of she-asses, and some gouts through the members of which arc blood relations. * The “There is a man living at Camargo, (villa nueva) 
Mno, Enarea, Goma, and with the Gallas. (the streets, and milked them at the door of his stock or root of this family is in Germany—(he named Ambrosio Rnmierez, who has been for some 
The river Kibbo is said to mark the boundary, and i customers. Ho was an inveterate suuff-takor, and ‘ fatherland’ pre-eminently—and it is there uppur- time suflerim*- from a loathsome disease. As ho 
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WAVEBLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITEBABY BEPOSITOBY, 


has been unable to recover by the medical treat- cheerful temper is like the genial sun, in whose I them with sugar, or even sweet milk or cream. . Eault Influences.— There can be no 

ment he has received, both himself and wife con- warm rays all men like to bask. The possessor of j If wo eat them in their natural state, fresh, ripe, greater blessing than to be born in the light and 

eluded he had been bewitched by an offensive wo- such may not ? perhaps, make as many stare and perfect, it is almost impossible to eat too many, to air of a cheerful, loving home. It not only ensures 

man named Antonio Alanis. An American citi- trcmbic at his barbed phrases of satire or scorn, eat enough to hurt us, especially if we eat them a happy childhood—if there he health and a good 
zen, and a resident of Roma, or a few miles from but he will certainly make more devoted and lov- alone, not taking any liquid with them whatever, constitution—but it almost makes sure a virinous 
Roma Marias Ramiercz, the father of this Amhro- ing friends, and, what is more, he very sure to Hence, also, is buttermilk, or even common sour and happy manhood, and a fresh, young heart in 
sio Ramierez, who is one of the most wealthy Hex- keep them. milk promotive of health in summer time. Sweet old age. I think it every parent's duty to make 

icans on the river, owning a large tract of land m - milk tends to billiousness in sedentary people; their children's childhood full of love und of child- 

and much stock on tliis siefe, sent a party of men . I he Stomach and TnE Mind.— Much sour m fjB i s antagonistic. The Greeks and Turks hood’s proper jovousness; and I never sec dildren 

to the honsc of the poor Antonio Alanis to kidnap 01 our conduct depends, no doubt, remarks a co- are passionately fond of sour milk. The shop- destitute of them through poverty, faulty tempers, 
and take her to Camargo. This they did in the temporary, upon the character of the food we eat. i^rds use rennet, and the milk dealers alum, to or wrong notions of their parents, without a heart- 
most brutal manner. They lassoed her and drag- J-crbaps, indeed, the nature of our meals governs make it sour the sooner. Buttermilk acts like wa- ache. Not that all the appliances which wealth 
god her on the ground until they feared she would to ° nature of our impulses more than we are in- j termeions on the system. can buy are necessary to the free and happy un- 

die, and they not be able to get her to Camargo. dined to admit, because few of us relish the aban- -_ _ folding of childhood in body, mind or heart— 

They heat one of her daughters badly for interior- donment of our idea of free agency. Bonaparte 


A - m _ folding of childhood in body, mind or heart— 

A Literary Taste.—To a young qilite otherwise, God be thanked; but children 


ing to protect her poor mother; shot at another Ilse(1 to attribute the loss of one of his battles to a man away from home, friendless and forlorn in a niust at i east have Jove inside the house and fresh 
for the same reason, but finally succeeded in taking P°°r dinner, which at the time disturbed his di- great city, the hours of peril arc those between a j r and good play and some good companions ont- 
thA nl/1 wnman flprnss at Rmiift. She was tnlcmi gCStion. How mailV of our in is judgments— how suuset and hod time: for the moon and Stars see v„„ n „ i;r.> .•iinu thn 


able to endure it, for the space of some two weeks. t0 a cause of the same character? It brings the wanderer to his home, the child to 

This treatmeht of the witch did not, however, im- We eat something that deranges the condition his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, and the 


Unwise Men.—T he following are a 


tor) would then pull them out, and this was actual- nlarity is the common result of an over-indulgence comes down upon the spirit like darkness upon the The slanderer, who tells tales, and gives his cne- 


- are subdued; selfishness, originated by physical that books are the friends of the friendless. A own. 

.; Another Hippopotamus. —The Roy- disturbances which perpetually’distract the mind’s taste for reading will always cany you to converse The envious man, who cannot enjoy life and 

al Zoological Society has received another rarity attention, becomes a chronic mental disorder; the w'i th men who will instruct you by their wisdom and prosperity because others do. 

in the animal kingdom, in the shape of a young feeling of charity dies out; we live for ourselves charm you by their wit, who will soothe you when The dishonest man, who cheats his own soul 

hippopotamus, presented by Mr. Petlicriek, her alone; we have no care for others. And all this fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel you more vitally than he does his fellow-men. 

majesty’s consul. Tliis valuable acquisiton to the change of nature is the consequence of injudicious when perplexed, and sympathize with you at all - 

Zoological Society is an object of great curiosity, diet. times. Evil spirits in"ihe middle ages were oxor- That’s so. —Heaven help the man 

being the second animal of the kind that has ever - cised and driven away by bell, book and candle; who thinks he can dodge “ enemies ” by trying to 

been brought alive into this country, and, indeed, - •••• Starvation and Cannibalism. —The you w’aut but two of these agents, the book and please everybody. If such an individual ever suc- 

into Europe, with the exception of one that was wreck is announced at Lloyd’s of the ship Con- the candle. ceeded we should be glad to know it. Not that we 

brought to Rome in the third century by the Em- staiit, from Sydney for Manilla, on a sunken reef, - . believe in a man’s going through the world trying 

peror Gordian the Third, for the commemoration in latitude *1.45 N., longitude 155.58 E. The ship . Census Catechism. — The questions t 0 find a beam to knock Ills head against; disput- 

of the Secular Games. Its rarity is to be account- appears to have broken up almost immediately usually asked by the takers of the census are very ing every man’s opinion; fighting and elbowing 
ed for by the great danger that attends its capture, afterwards, the crew escaping in the boats, with minute—sometimes a little personal. The Clove- and crowding all who differ from him. That 
Even in Egypt, the land of its nativity, the hippo- but scarcely any provisions or water. For days laud Plaindoaler gives the following as a speei- again is another extreme. Other people have a 
potamus is so far removed from the observation of and days, exposed to a scorching sun, they suffer- men:—“ Did you ever have the measles, and if so, right to their own opinions, so have you; don’t 
men that the animal possessed by the Zoological 0(1 fearfully, and the horrors they subsequently bow many ?—Are you married, and if so, how do fall into the error of supposing they will respect 
Society created intense wonder and interest all endured were of a character almost unheard of. Y ou like it?—Have you a twin brother severai yon more for turning your coat every day to 
along the route to Alexandria. When discovered They left the week in the boats on the 17th of years older than yourself ?—Have you parents, and match theirs. Wear your own colors, spite of 
the calf made a rush to the water, and nearly es- July* From that time till the 1st of September if s .°> bow' many of them ?—What is your lighting wind and weather, storm or sunshine. It costs 
caped, owing to the slipperiness of its skin, and they visited several islands in the hope of obtaining weight?—Which do you like best for light reading, the vacillating and irresolute ten times the trouble 
was only secured by one of the men striking the food and succor, but failed. They then resolved to 1 The Gunmaker of Moscow,’ by Cobb, or the to wiue and shuffle and twist, than it does honest, 
boat-hook into its flank. It is now only two years draw lots as to which of them should sacrifice his President’s last message, by J. B.?—How many manly independence to stand his ground. So says 
old, and its massive proportions indicate the enor- life for their benefit, and after five day’s delibera- times has your wife * wished she was dead,’ and the Schenectady Star, and so say we. 

mous power which will be developed in its maturer tion they killed one of the negroes,and his body was did you reciprocate the wish ?—Do you use bought- - 

growth; and the grotesque expression of its physi- quickly devoured. Some days afterwards they re- en tobacco?—Were you ever in the Penitentiary? . Farew t ell Dinner— On the 3d of 

ognomy far exceeds all that can bo imagined from solved to murder another negro for the same pur- How many empty bottles have you in the house? March, 1797, Washington gave a farewell dinner, 
the stuffed specimens in museums, and the figures pose. The man, asleep at the time, waking up and How does your meerschaum color?—How many to which many of the leading persons at the seat 
which have hitherto been published from the rein- hearing of their intention, attempted to escape by chickens have you, and are they on foot or in the of government were invited. These were chiefly 


r than he does his fellow-men. 


of the muzzle, give that organ a most grotesque were picked up and landed at Sourabaya, most of and Union, old junk, perfumery, coal oil, liberty, banquet. 

and striking character in whatever position it is them being in a shocking state. hoop skirt, etc., you have on hand.” “ During the dinner,” wrote the bishop, “ much 

presented to the spectator. At certain moments, „ - _ -- _ hilarity prevailed; but on the removal of the cloth 

the whole aspect of the head suggests to one the . Summit of Salisbury Spire. —The . Extraordinary Irish Exodus from it w r as put an end to by the president—certainly 

idea of what may have been the resemblance of papers from time to time note the circumstance the Mersey. —If the extraordinary emigration at without design. Having filled his glass, lie ad- 
some of the gigantic extinct Batrachians, the relics that some daring person has climbed this spire to present going forward to the United States direct dressed the company, with a smile on his countc- 
of a former world, whose fossil bones excite our 0l1 the weathercock. This is a dangerous feat, as from all the ports of the sister isle has excited the nance, saying,—‘ Ladies and gentleman, this is the 
wonder so powerfully whenever we wander into the top of the spire is four hundred and four feet attention and alarm of Irish politicians and jour- last time I shall drink your health as a public man. 
the galleries of Falseonology in the British Mu- lrom the ground. It is ascended by ladders for linlists, a visit to the Liverpool docks during the I do it with sincerity,and wishing yon all possible 
seuin. about three-fourth of its height, which are fixed past few weeks, and to the different emigration happiness.’ There was an end to all hilarity: and 


from the ground. It is ascended by ladders for linlists, a visit to the Liverpool docks during the I do it with sincerity,and wishing yon all possible 

about three-fourth of its height, which are fixed past few weeks, and to the different emigration happiness.’ There was an end to all hilarity; and 

„__ 0 _^ inside the spire. A small door then opens, and offices along Waterloo and Regent roads would not the cheeks of Mrs. Liston, wife of the British min- 

A1 .Rules for Self-Government. — the adventurer has to climb the rest of the way by lead in any degree to diminish the feeling of istcr, were wet with tears.” 

Always sit next to the carver, if you can, at din- a series of irons, something like the handles of alarm, as at no period, for many years past,"has - 

flatirons, which are fixed in the stone-work, and the emigration been so brisk as at present to ports . Exaggeration. —General Daumas, in 

Ask no woman her age. by which he is able to make his way to the top to in the United States; indeed, some of the leading his work entitled “The Sahara of Algiers,” rc- 

Be eivil to all rich uncles and aunts. complete his dizzy work. emigrant houses state that the trade lias not been peats some assertions mr J * ‘. *-- K 

lake no notes or .gold with you to a fancy ba- About forty years ago, I am told, some persons so brisk since 1838. During the present month which, although full of ex 

zaar nothing but silver. were assembled at the “ Pheasant,” in Salisbury, the exodus from the Mersey to the United States of the quickness of sense c 

l our oldest hat, of course, for an evening party, and were talking about this feat, when a watch- in passenger ships has been about 9,000 steerage who rival, in that respect, 

Don t play chess with a widow. maker, by the name of Arnold, who was nreseut. passengers, being an average of 3,000 weekly, and America, so graphically d< 


complete his dizzy work. 


emigrant houses state that the trade lias not been peats some assertions made to him by an Arab, 


er; there s no knowing how soon you may be ! the watch to pieces on the very top of the spire; to ready for sea and at anchor in the river, with not I a goi 

placed m his power. clean it properly, and bring it down in less than less than 1,1300 souls on hoard bound for the Unit- man 

In every strange house it is well to inquire where an hour. He accordingly climbed the spire, fixed ed statas. meal 

the brandy is kept — only think if you were taken his hack against the stem of the weathercock, . mt . the < 

ill in the night! completed his task, and descended within the given *.• • The Power of Money. The greatest j n tl 

Never answer a crossing-sweeper. Pay him or time. things which have been done lor the world have t . oun 

else pass silently and quickly along. One word - not b° cn accomplished by rich men or by sub- tr ^ c 

and you are lost. . TYasiiington. — Washington had no scription lists, but by men generally of small pc- Qf* a 

Keep your own secrets. Tell no human being resemblance whatever to Napoleon. He was not i euniary means. Christianity was propagated t j ic \ 

you dye your whiskers. a despot. He founded the political liberty at the ; over halt the world by men of the poorest class; a ( } a i 

Never offend a butler—the wretch has too many same time as a national independence of Ids coun- and the greatest thinkers, discoverers, inventors, grew 

chances for retaliation! trv. He used war oulv as the means to ncaee. and artists have been men of no wealth, many of 


meat cooking at the distance of thirty leagues in 
-y, ^ the desert. We recognize each other by our tracks 

’. The Power of Money. The greatest j n the sand; and when a stranger crosses our 
ieh have been done for the world have country we know it by his footmarks, for no one 
accomplished by rich men or by sub- tribe walks like another. We can tell by the track 
lists, but by men generally of small pe- 0 f a hare whether it is a male or female—and if 
means. Christianity was propagated the latter whether it is with young. By looking at 


a despot. He founded the political liberty at the ; ovor 1,1,11 the world by men of the poorest class; a date-stone, we can tell the tree on which the fruit 

f same time as a national independence of his coun- j and the greatest thinkers, discoverers, inventors, grew.” 

try. He used war ouly as the means to peace. ant ^ nrtists have been men of no wealth, many of - — 


every day, examining minutely whether you are | only to examine his Life, his soul, his acts, his 


them little raised above the condition of manual . Black Tea amd Green. —Sir John 

labor in point of worldly circumstances. And it j Bowring, at a recent lecture in Glasgow, touched 
will always he so. Riches are oftener an impedi- [ upon the trade, and the withdrawal of the mo¬ 
ment than a stimulus to action, and in many cases nopoly—the trade being much morcihau tripled— 
they arc quite as much a misfortune as a blessing, the quality, instead of being deteriorated, being 


thoughts, his words; you will not*find a single The youth who inherits wealth is apt to have life much better than it was, and the price, instead of 


ao rry . mark of condescension, a single moment of indul- . , . , , , , „ , . f .... . 

.A Sunny Temper. — i ou gam nothing j g Cnee f or the favorite ideas of democracy. Ho • Wlt ^ xt because he has nothing left to desire, lluv- would give to a Chinaman green tea he would 

by fretting; you only waste your strength by it. I constantly stru^ded_stru^ded even to weariness 110 8 P ct, ial object to struggle for, he finds time consider himself insulted. Greeu tea! It was 

Choose your work, plan as skillfully as you can,. anc ] t o sadness-^a^ainst its" ex actions. No man hang heavy oil his hands; he remains morally and painted with Prussian blue, China ink and gypsum. 


made too easy for him; and he soon grows sated being higher, being very much lower. If* they 


pat your whole heart luto what you are about to wus cver more profoundly imbued with the spirit 
do, and leave the rest to a kind Providence that j 0 f government or with respect for authority, lie 
overlooks not a single one of us. Do you know ; nevcr exceeded the rights of power, according to 


rer more profoundly imbued with the spirit! spinlually asleep; and his position in society is Of tea, he found that forty-seven million pounds 

’eminent or with respect for authority * lie °!‘ ten er no higher than than that of a polypus over went to Great Britain, of which thirty-seven mil- 

exceeded the rights of power, according to which the tide lloats - " Hons were black tea, and ten millions green, .so 

ws of his country, but he confirmed and . a Pointed Sermon _Hnnv a dis- that the sensible people were in the ratio ol lour 

lined them in nrineinle as well ‘is nractice * , loiNTED bLRMON. Many a dis t0 one To the Lnited States there were sent 

mica uicm, in pimtipie as wui as pi acute, courscof an hour’s length is not half as impressive twentv-threc million of pounds of irroen tea and 
lly and Joftily as he could have done m ail I a o the follow'iiiirfrom an eccentric Fn^JisIi Divine.' n , 3 1111X01111,110,101 pouniib oi mlcu tea, aim 

marehial or aristocintieal state He was one 11 C rolltmin h 110111 an ccctiiii it laigiisli uivino. 011 i y onc aiu i a quarter millions of black, 

null cliiai oi uiisiouatiLai state, ne w as one « Be gober grave temperate.”—Titus ii, 9. _ 

so who knew that it is no more possible to _ 1 , A n rr_ * * 

l from below in a renubhe than in an aids-! L 11,010 aro tI,r0 ° companions with whom you .A Chinese Toper.— A story is cur- 


temher all the time throw's to the surluce the govern from below’ in a republic than in an aids-! I here are three c< . 

mire and dirt of the nature; it does not com- tocratical society. should always keep on good terms: 

bine the best elements, and help them work to- ‘ - 1. Your wife. 

gether to the best advantage, hut only the worst, . Summer Sours. — Physiological re- 2 . Your stomach. 

and gives them alone all the chances. search has fuily established the fact that acids 3. Y T our conscience. 

A beautiful, sunny temper is no sign of w r cak- promote the separation of the bile from the blood, II. If you wish to < 

ness, as many suppose, hut of strength and har- which is then passed from the system, thus pre- ’ happiness, preserve the 
mony of (diaracter. It shows that there is a power venting fevers, the prevailing disease of summer, perunce produces: 
seated at the centre of the being, that knows how All fevers are billious, that is, the bile is in the j 1. Domestic misery, 

to administer the government. blood. Whatever is autagonisiic to fevers is cool- 2 . Premature death. 


.A Chinese Toper. —A story is cur¬ 
rent among the Celestials of a great wine-drinker, 
who w'as able to sit all day at table, and afier con¬ 
suming what would have been sufficient lo drive 
the reason out of lialf-a dozen men, would rise up 


II. If you wish to enjoy peace, long life and perfectly sober. The emperor, hearing the fame 
happiness, preserve them by temperance. Intern- of this great drinker, asked him to dinner, that lie 
perunce produces: might lest his marvellous powers. As the story 


Lord Clarendon w’rore ol’ anger, that it is the ing. It is a common saying that fruits are cool- 3. Infidelity, 
most impotent passion that occupies the mind of ing, and also berries of every description; it is be-! To make these points clear, I reter you: 
man. It effects nothing it goes about, and hurts cause the acidity which they contain aids in separ- 1. To the New'gate Calendar, 

the man who is possessed by it more than any ating the bile from the blood. Hence the great 2 . To the hospitals, lunatic assylums, and 

other against whom it is directed. He knew the yearnings for greens and lettuce and sallads, in houses. 

human heart. The worst of anger is, if you give the early part of spring, these being eaten with 3. To the past experience of wliat you 

the reins to it for once, it is still more dilHcult for vinegar; lienee the taste for something sour, for seen, read ami suffered, m mind, body and < 

you to keep them yourself the next time; every lemonades on an attack of fever. But this being| Reader, decide! which will you choose, 
surrender rolls you of yoarown power, and makes the case it is easy to see that we nullify the good | perunce, with happiness and long hie, or i 
over just so much of it to the enemy. But a effects of fruits und berries in proportion as we eat | perunce, with misery and premature death? 


1. Domestic misery. goes, the king had ordered a hollow' figure to lie 

2 . Premature death. cast in bronze’ of the exact size and model of this 

I. Infidelity. man, and, as the wine was served, for each cup 

To make these points clear, I refer von: that the guest drank, a similar cup was poured 

1. To the New'gate Calendar. ’ into the top of the head of the image. This went 

2 . To the hospitals, lunatic assylums, and work- on for some hours, until at length the bronze statue 

US es. * overflowed, while the guest continued at the table, 

3 . To the past experience of wliat you have . and rose lVoni it perfectly sober! 


.He who gives pleasure meets with It. 

Kindness is the bond of friendship, and the book 
of love; he who sows not, reaps not. 
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Eyes that shame the shining stars 
That fill the arch above. 

When evening shadows fall around. 
And zephyrs whisper love. 

Lips that are like coral red, 

Bright coral from the sea; 

And sweeter than the honey dew, 
That8 sipped by every boo. 


Teeth that rival snowy pearls — 
Between two roses red; 

And hair a queen might envy well, 
And dainty, regal head. 

Thy smile is like a glad, glad ray, 
Of sunshine pure and bright, 

Or like the chastened silvVy beams, 
Of soft and pale moon-light 
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PHANTOM OP THE WAR-PATH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 

Chapter XXIJ.—The Sliort-livc.l Joy.—Peril. 

F OR a moment 
all was silent 
save the low 
rumbling of the 
gradually sub¬ 
siding* storm, 
then a voice, so 
strange and un¬ 
earthly that all 
that company 
trembled as they 
bent their cars to 
listen, broke the 
stillness. 

Children of the 
nale faces, listen. 
Tt is no spirit of 
the other world 
that talks to you, 
but one of your 
own race and 
color. The spir¬ 
its of the dead 
come not to this 
earth. Kail 
Wandewah, the 
Phantom of the 
War-Pnthe, is a mortal and he stands before you. 
Brothers of niy own race, to-night the last of the 
Lecapooes dies! until now I was not free; the 
chains of revenge bound me to a savage life. 
Listen1 More than twenty years ago the Lern- 
pooes were a great people; their warriors were 
as the leaves of the forest, when they went to the 
war-path, and their braves were like the young 
pine-tree for streugth, or the wild dear for swift¬ 
ness. Where are they now? Towards the sun¬ 
set is the ashes of their wigwams; the tribe of Le¬ 
capooes is now but a name! 

" More than twenty years ago, the Lecapooes 
were a great people, and mighty on the war-path; 
their arrows never missed," their hatchets were 
ever sharp for the battle, and their scalping knives 
spared ueithcr the young or the old, the women 
or children. Their tortures were the most infer¬ 
nal, their deeds the most bloody. Many, many 
years ago, a young man came to the far north 
west, his heart beating high with hope; lie was a 
trapper, and in an eastern land a fair young bride 
awaited his return, when he should have acquired 
a suitable home for her. 

"Fortune favored him; a little cottage near a 
crystal lake, in the suburbs of a western country 
village, was the reward of his hard toil. How 
tasteful the little garden about it; the walks bor¬ 
dered with dowers, the arbor, with its wealth of 
wild honeysuckles, all ready for love and liappi- 
nesf. The rooms, with their cheap but tasteful 
furniture, the vines trained over the parlor win¬ 
dows. I love to think of that cottage just as it 
looked when that young man last gazed upon it 
with pride as the future home of himself and the 
one he loved best.” 

The voice of tho strange speaker grew softer, 
the clouds gathered away from the zenith, and the 
struggling moon rays shimmered down. But. the 
speaker did not know how emblematic that night 
was to be of his life; how, after the fierce tempest, 
the calm and quiet would come to him. 

“ AH was ready even to the latch upon the little 
wicker garden gate, and the trimming of a 
wiM rosebush under the bed-room window; the 
roses would be in full bloom when he came back, 
she would smell their fragrance, he thought —his 
wife! 

" But he never went back to that cottage again! 

On his way to a neighboring settlement ho was 
surprised by three or four "hostile Indians; his 
horse was like a snail in comparison with their 
fiery animals; and, after mortally wounding one, 
and disabling another of his pursuers, he was 
taken. Ilis captors were in their paint, and turned 
out to be a portion of a defeated war party that 
had made mi ineffectual assault upon a settlement 
of whiles, being repulsed with groat loss, and were 
thirsting for revenge. 

"Tighrly bound, so that the withes out to the 
bone; stripped of his clothing, and dragged iiiliu-1 


manly through the forest and over the prairies 
until he sank down utterly exhausted with fatigue 
and pain, nearly starved and famished, neither food 
nor drink having been given him—three days after 
his capture he was carried, with hideous shouts 
and yells, by his barbarous captors into the Indian 
village. 

“ There is no need of particularly recounting all 
that followed; the mock trial by council, the fear¬ 
ful sentence —death by torture! And that torture 
came. But that the tribe of the Lecapooes have 
been blotted from the earth, I had not power to re¬ 
call it. The cruel knives that laid bare the quiv¬ 
ering flesh to the bone—the scaring irons that 
burned almost to the vitals—the merciless toma¬ 
hawks, the inhuman tortures—why describe them! 

# “ Then a fire was built about the miserable vic¬ 
tim, that prayed hut to die; a slow, torturing fire 
that, while it produced the most exquisite suffer¬ 
ing, would not reach the vitals—oh, it was terri¬ 
ble, and all the while the poor wretch was think¬ 
ing of her who would wait for his coming in vain, 
how she would deem him untrue! Oh! there was 
the torture after all. 

“ Then it was that a pause in the fiendish sport 
occurred; a darkness came over the sun, and the 
superstitious barbarians believed that their Deity 
was angry. Then it was they cut the bonds that 
bound him to the stake, and, more dead than alive, 
the poor wretch crawled away to die. Oh, the 
torturing anguish of body! He slept, and then lie 
woke, and then he slept because of his loss of 
blood, and the wearisome pain that racked his 
whole frame. Again he woke; it was day, and he 
was lying, tenderly cared for, in the wigwam of 
the Dacotnhs. Why thoy picked him up nud 
cared for him only the Great Spirit can tell; yet 
he recovered. 

"Recovered! for what purpose? Why was life 
lengthened out to him? Why did he not die in 
his unconsciousness, and not live a wreck, a ruin 
of his former self? Why? Perhaps because he 
had a work to do, a fearful, a blood} r w r ork, that 
of revenge ! 

" Horribly scarred—hair turned white ns the 
driven snow with terror—long, silvery, unkempt 
beard, and painted in the strangest manner, this 


are all alike, and this fellow —man wizzard, or de¬ 
mon, which ever ho may be is leagued with 'em, 
what eyer their object is, anyhow; them’s my sen¬ 
timents, ’zactly, as poor Dick Maze used to say— 
my sentiments, though they aint of much ’count.” 

But there was one who did not hesitate. Cas- 
tcle De Leon, whose impatience to set out immedi¬ 
ately could scarcely be controlled. 

"If you lead me into the very jaws of death,” 
he said, if she is there, I am content; those who 
do not fear may follow; let the rest remain.” 

" Oh, if you’re for goin’, Cap’ll, I’m not the chick¬ 
en to fiummux out. I promised once to stand by 
ye in ycr dangers, an’ I s 11 keep my word; an’ who¬ 
ever harms a hair of Miss De Leon’s head will 
walk over the dead body of Job Rushton first. 
Them’s my sentiments, boys,” turning to tho rest 
of his companions, "them’s my sentiments boys, 
and if youru’s the same jest foller along, an’ don’t 
let them rascally Daeotahs see the shape of your 
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miserable man wont forth as a terror, a superna¬ 
tural being, an evil spirit. His hatchet was sharp, 
his arrows keen; his knife knew no mercy. Where 
was the Lecapooe that stood face to face with him 
and lived? Where the warrior that boasted of a 
victory when ‘Kail Wandewah’ appeared? For 
twenty years, aye, or more, has this revenge been 
working. One by one they have fallen as the 
leaves fall in Autumn, and to-night, by the hand 
of tho War-Path Phantom, the iast of his tribe 
perishes!” 

The speaker paused. 

“Man or devil, which ever you are,” cried Cas- 
tele I)e Leon, "answer me; do yon know where 
is Norwah, the chief of the Lecapooes ?” 

"The Dacottth warriors found him as he slept; 
lie is bound hand and foot in their war-camp, and 
tho pale-faced maiden is safe!” 

Castcle De Leon started to his feet, and a wild 
cry of joy escaped his lips. 

" Safe 1 safe! thank God!” 

There were many others who said this in their 
hearts; stern, dark bronzed men, whoso own dar¬ 
ling household treasures lay buried in the wide, 
deep grave at the Fort De Leon; many who said 
it in their hearts, if not with their lips, “Safe! 
safe! thank God.” 

The dark clouds rolled away from the zenith, 
and all the brighter for the past darkness, the pale 
moon looked down. „ 

The strange visitor looked up and smiled; per¬ 
haps he thought, "even thus may brightness be in 
store for me at last.” 

Why did you not go back for your bride?” 
asked one of the company. 

"Go back to her! ho cried, "go back to her, 
disfigured, too horribly disfigured to scarce claim 
li semblance to humanity! Go back to her thus! 
No—no! Better that she remembered me as I was; 
for after all my sufferings Ihe keenest of all would 
be to see her t loved turn from me with loathing 
and contempt. 

. " But Norwah—traitor, murderer, where is he? 
and where is the maiden that you told me was 
safe, strange being?” cried Castcle impatiently. 

"Iu the valley yonder are flic Daeotahs, and 
their warriors; in the camp of the Daeotahs the 
maiden lies in peaceful slumber; will the pale 
faces go with their brother to his adopted people? 
Will they gaze upon the bright-haired girl, and see 
how the chief of the Lecapooes meets his doom ?” 

“ I’ll be skinned if I don’t b’licve it’s jest a trick 
of them rascally Ingens to get hold on us,” mut¬ 
tered Job Rushton, in a low voice to hi - nearest 
companion. "Jest like the greasy varmints; they I 


backs, but give cm a chance to make out the color 
of your eyes, if they have any curiosity in that 
way.” 

It is rather doubtful whether this speech would 
have had any effect had his companions felt in¬ 
clined to hesitate in following their brave leader, 
who had been with them ever the foremost in any 
and every danger, and whom, to desert at this 
particular moment would have seemed in them, at 
that time, a species of insanity. So, ■with one ac¬ 
cord, all followed where the "Phantom of tho 
War-Path ” led. 

It was a wild and weird-like spot; the tall pines 
shutout the moonlight, and as they advanced,the 
roar of a cataract fell upon their cars, and the sil¬ 
very sparkle of water in tho distance met their 
view. 

Oh, on—over fallen trees, through almost im¬ 
penetrable uuderbmsh, heeding not the showers 
of water that fell from every branch upon them, 
as they passed, the little band, their rifles in their 
hands and their hunting knives in their belts, iu 
the footsteps of their leader, their brave and daunt¬ 
less leader, Castcle De Leon. 

What if the path should but lead them to their 
graves? had they anything to live for? Did not 
all their hopes lie buried iu the wide, deep, bloody 
grave at the Fort De Leon ? 

They stood upon the brow of a liill and looked 
down upon the camp-fires of tho Daeotahs, about 
wliicli were gathered dusky painted forms. Then 
the strange guide and leader paused and said— 

" Let my brothers stay here while I go first to 
the people of my adoption. Stay!” 

A moment more and the strange being had dis¬ 
appeared. 

" This is coming a kind of grab game over a 
fellow, I guess; them’s my sentiments; but then, 
jest as they can afl’ord; we’re good for two score 
of their scalps any how; So jest let ’em come 
along if they want to smell powder.” 

The last words of Job Rushton caused a large 
number of the party to have the same thrill of 
fear. They raised their rifles to examine the 
priming, and, to their dismay, discerned that the 
violent storm had so comjMetely dampened the 
powder, that, ten chances to one, their pieces 
would miss fire. 

There was no time to remedy this misfortune, 
for the fierce yells and whoops of scores of sav¬ 
ages burst upon their ears at that very moment, 
and the same word escaped every lip— 

" Betrayed!” 

Chapter XXIII. —The Lost and Found. 

T HE savage yells and whoop, however, suddenly 
ceased, and. the voice of their strange guide 
said: 

" The white men are not betrayed by one of their 
own blood; the warriors of the Dacotah’s but bid 
them welcome!” 

And so it proved. 

In a small tent, protected from tho storm that 
had raged so terribly, Fay slept, calmly, peaceful¬ 
ly; there was a smile lingering about her lips, and 
the brow and cheeks, around which the golden 
hair lay in rich masses, were cooled of the burning 
fever that had parched them. The long brown 
lashes lay upon the white cheeks ns peacefully as 
ever; anil, as the moonlight streamed aslant the 
beautiful face, there was one who gazed upon it al¬ 
most spell-bound with the loveliness before him. 

" Sleep on, my darling—sleep on; it is better so,” 
murmured Castcle, as he turned away. 

But his voice, low as it was, aroused her. 

" It was like his voice!” she whispdred, almost 
inaudiblv. “ Oh, Cass, Cass, shall I ever see you 
again?” 

It was but a moment, and bis strong arms were 
about her, and her golden head was resting upon 
his broad bosom. 


" Oh, lay, my pet—my doll—my darling 
I found you at last?” 

"Oh, Cass! it was a dreadful dream—a 'very 
dreadful one. But you won’t go—only promise 
mo that yon won’t go away, Cass—dear C.issJ” 

" I has not all been a dream, my darling. Since 
I saw you a great many sad things have happened, 
and you have been ill—very ill.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember now; and, Castie, dear 
Castic—oh, they wore too cruel to separate as!” 

" She is hero, safe, Fay; very soon you shall see 
her; but this excitement is too much for you.” 

Castcle forgot that he was shedding tears him¬ 
self like a girl. 

" Don’t cry, Cass.” 

" Well, I won’t; there, I’ll leave you now, and 
Castillia, your own Castie, if she is in an Indian 
dress, will come to you.” 

He turned away and passed out of the little 
deer-skin tent, when he felt a hand laid upon his 
arm. It was a woman, in an Indian dress, that 
stood before him in the moonlight. And yet the 
face that looked upon him was unlike a squaw, 
seamed with wrinkles, and bronzed by the sun as 
it was; and yet— 

Oh, Castcle De Leon, you was but a boy when 
your mother was taken away from you, and she 
was young and beautiful then. Why do you clap 
your hands over your heart as you gaze into that 
care-worn, haggard face? Why docs your whole 
frame thrill and quiver as those dark, melancholy 
eyes rest upon you? And why do you stretch out 
your arms and clasp them about that almost sink¬ 
ing form, as your name escapes their bloodless 
lips? 

“ Castcle!” 

" Oh, mother!” 

Nature was not at fault; tho boy had grown to 
be a man. Years had passed, with their harrowing 
grief, their agonizing despoil, and yet the mother 
knew her child, and the son’s heart beat responsi ve 
to her own. 

" Mother J” 

Another breathed the name softly, reverently. 
“Mother!” 

It was Castillia De Leon’s voice. The dead was 
alive, the lost was found. Let us pass tenderly, 
sacredly over this meeting beneath the midnight 
moon; how can our poor pen fitly describe a scene 
made eloquent more by looks and expressions 
than by words—one that only the All-Seeing Eye 
looked down upon—that eye that never slumbers 
or sleeps. 

And there the long story of years was told; tho 
sorrow, the care, the pain, the despair, all up to 
that dreadful moment, was rehearsed by the over¬ 
joyed mother, as she held the hands of her children 
in her own, and gazed into their faces. 

“ Oh, my own darlings!” she cried, as she con¬ 
cluded, " 1 had never dared pray for this; how 
much better is the Great Father than I deserve. 
Castele, when you was a little boy, prattling by 
my side; Castilia, when I held you in my arms, 
how little I dreamed of an hour like this, an hour 
made ten-fold sweeter for the bitterness that has 
preceded it. Only one link is missing from the 
chain now—your poor father.” 

" He is avenged,” said Castele, calmly. " Dur¬ 
ing my life, since his death, one aim, that of re¬ 
venge, has actuated me, and that revenge will be 
satiated with tho death of the last warrior of that 
hated tribe that worked liis death, Norwah!” 

“ Yes, the lust of the Lecapooes.” 

A light footfall startled them; it was Occola. 

“ The Great Eagle sleeps,” she said, briefly, in 
tho Indian tongue; but Castelia, recognizing the 
beautiful Indian maid as her mother's daughter, 
took her hand and placed it in her brother's. 

“ Our half-sister, Castele,” she said; "forgive 
the blood that differs from ours, and for our 
mother’s sake we will love her and make her liap- 
py.” 

But the haughty Oceola drew her tall form up 
proudly, and drawing her hand from those that 
clasped it, she said: 

“ The children of her mother hate the Lecapooes; 
it is well. But Occola does not forget it; she cau 
not wash her color from her skin, and she loves 
not deceit. When the sun rises tho warriors of 
tho Dacotah’s will be on their way, and Occola 
will go with them; while my white mother will go 
towards the sunrise with her white children.” 

Castillia was about to speak, but Oceola contin¬ 
ued : 

“ My mother loves better her white children 
than her daughter of the forest. She mourned 
often for them, but she will never weep for Oceola, 
the child of a Lecapooes. No—no; yet it is righi; 
when the leaves fall from the trees, and the Daco- 
tah’s go out to the chase, Oceola will bo the Great 
Eagle’s squaw—and her mother w ill be happy be¬ 
yond the forest far away toward the rising sun.” 
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“No-no!” cried the mother, who*.'no diffu 

encc in the cliildren of her love ^'■ •herct cr 
are, as dear to me as ever; go with me, whciem 

tIl “ (>eolaiias spoken,” replied the maiden; “ she 

ss "Hi 

with him to the lodges of 

Up ? Shall she blacken her heart with tk(cit r 

There wasno reply; too well the load mother 
knew her daughter’s strength ot purpose, that 
would enable her to be the Daeotah b 

bride whatever might come—m life 01 in death. 

But while this scene was transpiring, one of a 
far different nature was taking place but a shoit 
distance from that very spot. Norwah, the last 
warrior ofhis tribe, was about to die. His race of 
terror was nearly ruu; the sun oi life was about 

t0 Bound ^securely to a tree, his fa ce moody and 
yet composed, his eye cold and defiant, he waited 
his doom. What recked ho that the cords that 
bound him caused every nerve to thrill with pain ? 
Was lie not the last of his race—and should suffci- 
in.r cause him to quail? Should his enemies laugh 
atliis sufferings? Should his forefathers scorn 
him as a coward and a squaw, when he went tome 
happy hunting-grounds? . 

“ Son of the Dog of a Leoapoo,” spokcastiange 
deep voice, “ the la'st of a murderous and cowardly 
tribe, listen. The Dacotuh warrior wait for thy 
scalp, and their hatchets thirst for your blood 
yet Kail-Wendcwah has spoken—his word is law 
wilh the Daeotah’s, and he loves not torture, nei¬ 
ther will he murder a bound victim. Is the Laca- 
poo swift of feet, he may escape; is he cunning as 
a fox, ho may hide; is lie a fish, lie may go 
through the waters; is he a lion, he may tight, jet 
the hatchets of the Dacotah’s are read}, then 
knives arc sharp, their arrows are true, and the 
rifles of the pale-laces do not miss 

The Lccapoo Chief looked around. On one side 
rose a steep and jagged hill, on two other sides the 
thick and shadowing forest, the protection of 
which, could lie gain, he felt that lie would be safe; 
while, on the fourth dashed a rapid stream over a 
fearful precipice, forming a dark and terrible 

whirlpool scores of feet below. 

Thai wav was death, the Lccapoo chief knew it, 
dark and inevitable death; while up the steep 
mountain side a race for life would illy be run. 
Nor wall glanced towards the forest, but the scores 
of dusky forms, with their unerring tomahawks; 
the little band of revengeful whites, wilh their 
knives and rifles, told him more plainly than 
words that escape in that direction was impossi¬ 
ble. 

Again he looked towards the fearful cataract; 
what was it that caused his eye to flash and his 
bronzed check to glow as he viewed, unshrinking¬ 
ly, its turbid waters? Was it a hope of escape? 
too well the chief of the Lccapooes knew that lie 
must (lie, and yet a strange hope dawned in his 
heart. . . 

Suddenly a low but fearful sound arose, and yet 
so lierce and terrible the whites held their breath 
as it came borne past them upon the night wind. 
It was the death cry of the Dacotnli’s that generally 
preceeds the execution of a prisoner, either by tor¬ 
ture or otherwise. 

Warriors drew their tomahawks and flourished 
them on high, as they formed a strong guard be- 


couhl tell To be sure he said lie had yet a work 
<o°" o work of love, for his * 

bat wlmt was that work o 'ovc? Who touht lour 
He was not so fearful a looking man aficr uaj 
ing washed off his paint arrayed « « 

dress of civilization, and combed and cut his un 

kempt beard and hair. fearful rmes 

To be sure there were many scars, feai fin on , 

a man ofliis age—forty-five perhaps—and. lie ga 
his name as Walter Maync. „ ., « ftnf i 

“ I feared once I should forgot it, he s. , 

l ni irs.JM sure enough, 

U id,mVdi D\!''tb! t sK/rted J: as she heard the name 
pronounced; she was still pale and . 

iu ,r , liaving scarcely recovered from hci lll J ul “: b 

received on the evening of the massacre; but pale 
and wan as she was, her face turned almost to a 1 
ashen hue, as she repeated the name to herself. 

“ Walter Maync!” „ . . . A 

She pressed her hands over her face, and tried 
to think; then she raised her eyes and gazed upon 
the stranger; then she shook her head sadly, and 
only repeated, over and over, 

“ Walter Maync— Walter Maync! 

She had been an inmate of the Do Leon fanni} 
for ncarlv twenty-two years. Her age, perhaps, 
being about twice that number; as to her early 
history, nothing particularly was known, except 
that she was poor, though of good character; 
and that, for some reason of lier own, she nau 
chosen a single life. 

Hannah Dustin had been almost a mother to 
Castele, Castillia and Fay; more of a companion 
than servant of Mrs. Do Leon before her capture 
by the Indians, and her joy at seeing them all lour 
again knew no bounds. She was a kind-hearted 
woman, with more of good feeling and generosity 
than education; and yet, by this, we do not mean 
to imply she was particularly defective in the latter 
—not at all. „ x . . 

“ Walter Maync/’ she continually repeated to 
herself, and then went to the room she considered 
as her own, and taking from her pocket a large 
kev, she unlocked a great chest that stood in 011c 
corner of the apartment. 

This chest contained, in the most part, bedding 
and wearing apparel; but beneath the till, in one 
end, yet cunningly hid, so its existence would not 
have been mistrusted, by touching a spring, Han¬ 
nah Dustin revealed a secret drawer, a drawei 
containing but few articles. A small square blank 
book, wilh a pen between the leaves; a smalj ink¬ 
stand; a plain gold ring, lying loose in the bottom 
of the drawer; a hunch of faded flowers, tied with 
a yellow ribbon that might once have been white; 
a letter or two, superscribed, in a bold, masterly 
hand, “ Miss Hannah Dustin,” and fastened to a 
tiine-vellowed card, with a bow of faded blue rib¬ 
bon ; a long tress of bright sunny brown hair one 
side and on the other these words “ Miss Emma 


tween the prisoner and the forest; while a dozen 
blaring piles shed their lurid brightness on the 
p av, giving the forms in the back-ground a 
strange, unearthly look—like demons awaiting the 
torments of a victim and a foe. 

Out over the yawning cataract, over the seeth¬ 
ing, foaming waters, yet many feet above them, 
stood out a large Hat rock from the jagged bank, 
yet on a level with the ground which was occupied 
by the Daeotah’s and his victim. 

After his bands were cut by bis captors, with 
bounds like a tiger’s, it required but a moment for 
the chief of the Lccapooes to gain the fearful spot. 
The warriors and the little band of whites gather¬ 
ed up around him closer and still closer. 

Nor wall glanced around; the pale moon lit up 
liis face; it was calm and intrepid as ever. A mo¬ 
ment, nay, an instant more, and his tall form 
seemed to grow more erect; there was a swinging 
of the long arms in the air, and, with the last fear¬ 
ful war-whoop of liis tribe upon bis lips, Nor wall, 
the chief of the Lccapooes, sped like an arrow from 
the rock,down, down,down into the dark and tur¬ 
bulent m liters, over the cataract, down into the 
raging whirlpool at its base. 

And thus it was the last warrior of the Lccapooes 
met liis doom. 

The next morning the little band of whites, willi 
the mother of Castele and Castillia, and the strange 
being known as Kail-Wandewali, removed to the 
lonely and deserted Fort De Leon, while Occola, 
with Iter wounded warrior and his party, set out 
for the lodges of the Ducotah’s. 

Oceola had spoken. 

Chapter XXIV.—A Mystery. 

A GAIN lamps were lighted in the Fo.rt De Leon. 

Again the sound of voices was heard within 
its walls, and the simple, yet. plentiful meal was 
spread beneath irs roof. Again steps sounded 
through the halls and almost deserted rooms, with 
the sanguinary stains still upon (he floor and 
walls; and through these rooms, with tears upon 
their cheeks, with clasped hands over throbbing, 
aching hearts, strong men, strong, bronzed-faced, 
bearded men, wandered here and’there—these be¬ 
reaved men of the garrison. 

Yes, they were there, but where, oh where the 
dove-eyed women who had been wont to greet 
them upon their return? Where the smile and 
caress, and the warm kiss of love? Where the 
patter of little footsteps, and the prattle of little 
voices, and the tender twining of little dimpled 
arms? Where the light laugh, the loud smile? 
Gone! gone!” 

Loved lips, colder than the green sods of the val¬ 
ley—loved voices, silent forever on earth—loved 
faces hid away no more to smile in this world— 
little dimpled hands folded peacefully over pulse¬ 
less yet bloody bosoms. 

Oh! what crushed joys, what buried hopes, what 
glorious anticipations crumbled to dust lay in the 
wide deep grave within the garrison walls of the 
Fort De Leon 1 

Why the strange being, known as Kail-Wandc- 
wali, had decided to return to civilized life none 


Bolton, aged eighteen. 

Hannah glanced at all these articles severally,and 
then looked towards the bed where Fay lay appar¬ 
ently in a deep slumber; then she took up the 
ring, looked at it long and tenderly; then tin- 
two letters, then the flowers and tress of hair, 
which she pressed to her lips; then she took the 
blank book, and, glancing once more towards tin- 
bed, opened the closely written pages, took tin 
pen, and, dipping it in the ink, wrote slowly, as 
the tears blotted the paper. 

“June ‘21st, 18—. God Help me; after nearly 
twenty-four years we have met again! Oh, Walter 
—Walter Maync! Oh! Kmnr.i Bolton, dear lady— 
for so I must call you still! Heaven pity us all.” 

Hannah closed the book, wiped the pen, and 
placed it in its place. She tried to replace the liltb- 
drawer, but a strange dimness came over her vi¬ 
sion. She pressed her hands over her eyes; her 
head grew dizzy; she felt a great weight, that 
seemed to be sertling down upon her, pressing her 
down to the very earth, throwing up her arm* 
wildly, for she felt herself falling, she knew no 
move. 

The calls of Fay who was a witness to all that 
had passed, brought assistance, and the poor wo¬ 
man was taken up and placed upon si bed, while 
restoratives were employed to bring her back to 
consciousness. 

For better care Castillia liad taken her to her 
own room, where she watched over the poor wo¬ 
man night and day, iinwearvingly. This excite¬ 
ment, whatever it was, in connection with her <li- 
bilitated state, had brought oil a severe illness, and 
for weeks Hannah Dustin lingered on the very 
verge of the grave. 

Tlie morning after Hannah’s illness commenced 
Castillia, as she passed through the hall, met the 
man known as Waller Maync, as he came from 
the officers room, face to face. She was about to 
pass him with a pleasant good-morning, but he de¬ 
tained her. 

“Your pardon, Miss De Loon,” he said; “but 
pray inform me if L have rightly heard the name 
of the ladv taken so suddenly ill.” 

“ Miss Dustin—Miss Hannah Dustin.” 

The man started backward, and leaned heavily 
against the wall. 

“I heard correctly, then,” he said; “pray do 
not think me impertinent; it is a great interest 
that prompts the question. Toll me, how long 
have you known this Hannah Duslin?” 

“ All my life. She has lived in my father’s fam¬ 
ily since their removal to the west, some twenty- 
two years ago.” 

The man’s face grew strangely haggard and liis 
hand trembled. 

Is she very ill? Would it be an injury for her 
to see me?” questioned the man, with a strange 
wavering, as if of hone and four in hw tnnr» 


wavering, as if of hope and fear, in his tone. 

“ Not to be thought of,” said Castillia, more ab¬ 
ruptly Ilian she intended, forgetting the question¬ 
ers agitation as she thought of the dangerous ill¬ 
ness of poor Ilaimah. “ Not to be thought of at 
present, nor for a long time, I’m afraid. 

“ Then you think lier very ill?” he questioned. 

“ Yes, I do.” 

lie leaned back heavily against the wall, and 
there was a world of agony in his eyes. 

“ Is she rational?” 

“ A part, of the time.” 

“ And could it harm her for me to see her just 


one moment— one moment. Miss De Leon-onc little I 

m “ It would depend very much upon what it was 
r,” was the reply. It might not, and yet possibly 
if mbriit be the cause of her death. 

The man was silent for a moment, then lie said, 

as if speaking to himself: . 

“ If I could ask her but one question, and nave 

it sKav be better in a day or two-she map 
he • indeed I trust slio will be,” said Castillia, with 
a strange wonder at the man’s actions, and a vague 

if SS 1 die!” he looked as if all Ms 
life’s interest lnmg upon the_hfei or the,death ol 
that woman. Will you, Miss De Leon, 

a waited in vain for a completion of the 
request; the words died away on the man s lips, 
ho shook his head sadly and passed on. • 

“ What could it be—what should he know of 

“The morrst 5 thought of it the more of an eni^ 
ma it seemed to Castillia De Leon, and the farther 
she came from interpreting it. 

And, in lier delirium, Hannah Dustin would 
murmur faintly and but lialf-distmctly, . . 

“It’s all well-all right; yes yes, aH right 
And yet, oh, Walter Maync-yet I never blamed 
you—never. I never doubted you, if she did— 
poor thing. Don’t cry, Miss Emma—don t.^ Oil! 
Walter, Walter Maync! you are killing her. 

Chapter XXV.—Hannah Dustin’s Diary* 

L YING there a good part of the time alone. Fay 
grew lonely and weary. She was not il 
enough to need much care, but simply weak, and 
but slowlv gaining strength. 

Mrs. De Leon had placed herself at the head of 
the household affairs, and Castillia, while sitting 
near poor Hannah, and not actively engaged wait- 
jn« r upon her, was busy with her needle, repamng 
clothing that was already sadly needed by the men 
of the garrison, the most of whom were about to 
leave, however, the place having become insup¬ 
portable to them. 

As we said, Fay was left most of the time to her¬ 
self; sometimes Castele would come and sit by 
her bed for an hour and bring her flowers and 
lead to her, for lie mentioned that reading herself 
would injure her health; and, despite his iourii- 
ness, Castele De Leon was a beautiful reader. His 
education, as well as liis sister’s, had not been in 
the least neglected; competent teachers having 
been secured for them in tlieir youth by their 
father, who was himself a fine scholar, as well as 
a man of intelligence and worth. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Fay, the morning after Han¬ 
nah’s severe illness commenced. 

The little creature raised herself upon her elbow 
and glanced out of the open window into the soft 
oinimer sunshine, and wished that she was well 
and strong again. But wishes often avail nothing, I 
and that was the case in the present instance; and I 
so little Fay settled herself back upon her pillows 
and cried for very loneliness. 

Bye and bye, however, she dried lier tears and 
began to think of poor llunmih, who was so very 
ill—who had been like an own mother toiler—who 
had eared for her with the tendcrest affection. 
Sometimes she had wondered at her solicitous 
anxiety and care, and many had been the nights 
when she had awakened from some sweet sleep to 
tiiid Hannah bending over her with tears upon her 
checks, and such a strange look in her eyes. 

Why was it ? Wlmt could Hannah care for her 
in particular, and why should she weep over her 
and press her to her bosom as if she feared some 
terrible destiny was about to separate them? Fay 
thought of it for tlie lirst time now,—for the first 
time, seriously. 

And what could it have been that caused her 
sudden illness?—somehow she connected it with 
the book in the chest, the little blank-book, with 
the pen between its leaves. Fay trembled all over, 
uni a cold perspiration came out on her fore¬ 
head. 

Again she raised herself upon her elbow, not 
this time to gaze out of the open window, through 
which the summer air was stealing, but to listen. 
She heard voices in the officer’s room, and the 
steps of Mrs. Dc Leon in the kitchen; she could 
hear Oastillia’s clear steady voice as she addressed 
her patient. She sank back upon her pillows again, 
and thought a few moments; after gathering all 
her strength for the effort, she glided cautiously 
from tlie bed and stealthily approached the great 
chest. 

It required all her strength to raise the ponder¬ 
ous cover, but she did so with a great effort. A 
guilty feeling came over her as she looked within 
the chest; there was the little drawer; there the 
blank-book, the boldly superscribed letters, the 
faded flowers, the long tress of sunny lmir, and 
the plain gold ring. She clasped the blank-book 
and the letters; she felt herself growing very weak 
and trembling, and a kind of dizziness or fainting 
coining over lier. With a kind of instinct she 
groped her way back to the bed, and bid the pur¬ 
loined articles beneath her pillow. For an hour 
she lay, too weary and faint to move; but when 
her strength came back to her she took the book 
from beneath her bead, trembling like a guilty 
thing al^the while; yet a strange curiosity or fas¬ 
cination impelled her, so she opened the*book at 
the beginning, and read tlie date and name—“Oct. 
21 ), 182-.” 

Fay felt a strange fluttering at her heart, a feel¬ 
ing as if she was doing very wrong, committing 
a theft, taking a knowledge that did not belong to 
her, and which bad been zealously guarded from 
her. She closed the book and pressed her white 
little hands over her eyes in thought; but,alas for 
poor little Fay! curiosity triumphed over princi¬ 
ple; again she opened the book and read. 

We subjoin extracts from this diary, as without 
them our story would be incomplete*: and events 
that are to follow would seem inexplicable. 

The fir.-1 entry, as we stated, was made Oct. 20, 
182--; we need not give tlie exact date, ns it is en¬ 
tirely unimportant to the development of our story. 
The writing was in a cramped, school-girlish hand, 
and the paper was blotted in many places. 

“ The rain is falling; how cold, how dismal! I 
hear it on the roof, I hear it against the windows; 
I wonder if it is colder than the hearts of the many 
people in the worUU I am sure it seems kinder 
than their voices; oh, this cold October rain. 

“ Why am I writiug this? Perhaps because I 


have no one to talk with; and even this is a relief 
to me. I do not know—oh! the cold rain—is it 
falling upon their graves? father! mother! I wish 
I was lying between you, iu the little church-yard 
in old‘England. How lonely it is in this great 
world—an orphan and all alone. 

“ I can’t please any one; how hard I try. I wish 
folks would have a little patience with me. Tf they 
only knew what a fearful, trembling life I lead,— 
always trying, yet never doing right,—they would 
overlook my little faults, and believe me when I 
say I dojgy best. Yes, I do my best, and yet, 
when I fw the most, I do the worst. There are 
tears falling upon the J paper I never used to weep 
such tears as those! oh, father—mother! if I was 
only asleep with you—if I only had one friend, if it 
was only a dog to lick my hand or to be glad to 
hear mo speak. Shall I.ever have? What a 
wearisome life this is; I am living, but what is 
it for? I cannot tell.” 

* Nov. 20. Seventeen years old to-day. A year 
ago I was in old England, and happy. A year 
ago I had friends. Oh, I wish I had now. I am 
tired of living, I believe; is it strange? 

“ lam living at a new place now; how long I 
shall stay I don’t know. Mrs. Bolton is so stem 
and harsh, and her husband never smiles, I be¬ 
lieve. I have the chamber work to do here; the 
work isn’t hard, although the house is large; yet 
it seems like a prison to mo here, so cold and clicer- 

“ To-day I fixed up a new room in the west part 
of the building for the young lady that’s coming 
from the seminary next week, Miss Emma Bob 
ton; a very pretty room, yet strangely furnished, 
hung with crimson curtains and several curious 
paintings, among which a life-sized madonna 
adorns the walls; the windows overlook a beauti¬ 
ful range of scenery; yet it doesn’t equal old Eng¬ 
land—oh no. 

‘‘ Seventeen to-day. I wonder where I’ll be when 
another year has passed; still drudging on in the 
same hopeless way, perhaps. I see no light— all 
is darkness before and around me.” 

Here the paper was blotted and stained as if 
with tears. 


“ Nov. 30. How much has passed since I laid 
down my pen—how many things have happened I 
Miss Bolton returned, the day after my last writ¬ 
ing, from tlie seminary. I wish I could describe 
hci* as she is, that I may remember lier exactly in 
the future, many years from now. I should think 
her a little younger than myself, yet she may be 
older. She* lias a sweet childish face, with hair of 
the softest golden brown, and eyes so bright and 
blue they make me think of the summer stars. 
She is very fair, with a faultless form, and the 
pleasantest ways in the world. 

“ The day after her arrival she called mo to her; 

[ know I hung down my head and looked foolish, 
for I supposed she had some fault to find with me. 
just as the rest always had; but she only smiled 
and asked me how old I was—my name— where I 
came from, and finally told me that I was to give 
tip my place as chamber-maid, and just wait on 
her. * She said she liad arranged it all with her 
mother, that I should have the little bed-room ad¬ 
joining hers for mine, and fix it up to suit myself. 
She spoke very kindly, and smiled venr sweetly. 

‘I think vou are a good girl, Hannah, she said; 

‘ I like your looks, and, if I am not deceived in 
you, biit find you are faithful tome, I shall do well 
by you.’ I do not know what I said; I only know 
I murmured a few words of thanks and burst into 
tears. She took mv hand kindly and told mo not 
to cry—that I should be very happy; and then 
went on to tell me what my work would be—to 
keep her room and my own in order, attend to her 
sewing and ironing, and assist her at her toilet; 
dear, sweet Miss Emma, I love her already. 

“ We had an adventure last evening; we had 
been out riding; Miss Emma always takes me in 
the carriage with her, while John drives. It was 
getting quite duskish, and, as there was no moon, 
John lost the way, and not only took tlie wrong 
road, but lost the road altogether; and, but for a 
warning voice, he would have driven us over a 
terrible precipice. ‘ Stop! stop!’ we heard a voice 
say, and the next moment a yonug gentleman 
came up with a lantern aud told us of our danger. 
I-le said he was a traveller, and was on his way to 
the nearest village; that he had heard the rum¬ 
bling of the carriage wheels, and knew our danger¬ 
ous proximity to the precipice before us. 

“ The glare of the lantern fell full upon Ins face; 
oh, bow handsome it was, so very handsomo I will 
not try to deccribo it. 

“ Miss Emma seemed to bo very thankful; sne 
told him he Mas at least eight miles from the near¬ 
est village; that lier father’s house was close at 
hand, the shelter of which she invited him.to 
share, and also begging him to take a seat in the 
carriage with us, which he did. 

“ It seems this young gentleman is an artist, 
and Mr. Bolton has engaged him to stay here and 
paint Miss Emma’s portrait. Ilis clothes are neat, 
though far from rich, and I should judge him to ho 
poor. I shall have a chance to see him every flay, 
as Miss Emma insists upon my remaining in the 
room while he paints. Oh how handsome, how 
noble looking ho is! Take cure, Hannah Dustin, 
take care.” 

“ Dec. 15. Nearly two weeks have passed, and 
j Miss Emma’s picture is not finished yet; very ittio 
indeed has been done to it, although he works a 
little at it every day; to tell the truth, I believe tlie 
handsome artist, Walter Maync, has fallen desper¬ 
ately in love with my sweet Miss Emma; and sue 
—L do not know what to think—I only know . 
eye grows brighter when ho comes, and she is 
moody and silent when he goes away. All, mci 
wlmt right have you to love him, Hannah Dustily 
You are only a poor, plain, girl, while Emma Bol¬ 
ton is rich and beautiful. , . „ 

“ Dear Miss Emma I All I know is that slio is an 
angel—as good as she is beautiful; mav the good 
angels and all the holy saints bless her.’ 

“ Dec. 20. What a dreadful day this has been; 
I tremble to think of it. Last night, it seems, Mrs. 

Bolton overheard some conversation between dear 

Miss Emma and Mr. Walter Mayne; wlmt it was i 
do not know; all I can tell is that this morning 
Mr. Bolton sent for him in the library, and com¬ 
manded him from Mt. Grey with a curse! It was 
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dreadful. Miss Emma lias cried all day, and has j ma’s parents—or should I have betrayed her to 
refused to eat anything; and Mr. Bolton has kept them long before? No, nol I could never do that 
her door locked, for fear she may 4 run away with [ —never!’' 
the rascal/ to use his own words. 


child—but how ? I ask myself the question, how ? 
Let me think again.” 

April 3. My plan has worked to a charm; yet 


44 As my room opens only into Miss Emma’s, of Our aim being merely to bring out truthfully a; am I a wretch* or am t not? Have I done right, 
course I am also a prisoner, although I suppose if sad story, we omit a portion of this journal, fear- 1 ~~ ** " ~ ' r ’ ” T 

I wished to leave I could do so. Oh! this is what ing it might prove tedious to the reader; and the 
it is to be the child of rich parents! After all I be- next extract wc subjoin was written apparently in 
lieve I am glad I am poor, with nothing but my great haste. 

brown hands to depend upon. ; * • • • • • • - - - 

“ To-niglit Miss Emma called mo to her and May 12,182—. Miss Emma is very ill. I have 
spoke very low and sad to me; her face was very been up with her all night. She is delirious part 
white anil stained all over with tears. She told of the time, and talks constantly of Walter. Oh, 
me that although I was almost a stranger to her dear, dear! this raging, burning fever, that is dry- 
shc would confide in me, and then asked me if l ing up her dear blood—if £ could only cool it. Two 
would do her a favor. I answered in the aliinna- nights ago Walter Mayne left her for the tar off 
live. 4 And be very careful, Hannah/she said; West. I think it was the excitement attendant 
*1 love Walter Mayne, and he loves mo; my pa- upon his departure that brought on this illness, 
rents have sent him away without allowing me Poor child! she cried as if her heart would break, 
even to say farewell.’ The lamp light fell full upon although he promised as soon as he had made a 
her face; oh, how very white it was. home for her he would return for her. She says 

“ 4 Well, Miss Emma/ I said, for she waited as she feels somehow as if she had met him for the 
if she feared to speak. She laid her hand upon last time. Oh, dear! I forge C my own sorrow 
my shoulder, her little soft, white, jewelled hand, thinking of her.” 

“ « [ i ovo Walter Mayue/ she repeated; 4 1 be. 

lieve he is noble and good; his only fault is his “May 15. To-day I received my discharge 
poverty. My parents, however, think poverty, if from Mrs. Bolton’s service. To-night I am sitting 
not a crime, a shame, and they have driven him in a little lonely room at the village inn. By poor 
away like a dog!’ Miss Emma’s unconscious ravings, Mr. and Mrs. 

44 4 And what can Ido for you, Miss Emma?’ I Bolton have discovered her clandestine nice tings 
asked. She took a little note from her desk and with Walter Mayne—and more! Oh, I tremble to 
placet! it in my hand. think of their anger. Mrs. Bolton weeps, mid 

44 ‘You area brave, strong girl,’ she said; ‘and, wrings her hands, and tears her hair—Mr. Bolton 
Hannah, my life, my happiness depends upon curses his daughter, and the hour that gave her 
what you may be willing to do for me this night, bicth. Poor girl! Oh, Miss Emma, dear Miss Em- 
As for me, I am weak; I would fail should I at- ma, if I was only there to take care of you. 
tempt anything; it is five miles from here to the They do not believe a word of her secret mar- 

village.’ * ‘ . 

44 ‘ Well, Miss Emma.’ 

44 She hesitated a moment, then she said— 

44 4 There is but one way. Hannah, dear girl, it 

is cruel to ask it of you, lint will you take this note May 1G. To-day I was surprised by a visit from 
to the village—to him, Hannah? lie is uudoubt- Mr. Bolton; ho treated me kindly, and begged me 
edly at the village tavern. Will you?’ to forgive his rude speech the day before, lie said 

144 1 could not refuse her, with that eager, expe M - he wished this matter all hushed up; that he 
tant look upon her face. She went to one side of would not have it get abroad on any account. I 
the room, and, removing from its niche the large told him I should never open my mouth in regard 
madonna picture, touched a spring, revealing a to it. So he took a ten dollar gold piece front his 
small panel door leading into au unfinished part pocket and tossed it into my lap, together with a 
of the building. She smiled as she noted my look recommendation he had previously written. I 
of wonder. gave him hack the former, telling him I did not 

44 4 1 found it accidentally, one day/ she said, wish anything more than my rightful wages, 

‘and the little secret door is the cause of my choice which I had received; that my keeping Miss Em- 
of the 4 crimson chamber’for my own; you will nui’s secret should be for love, and not for pay. 
have no difficulty in finding your way out, Han- He looked a little surprised, put back the money 
nali; will you go?’ into his pocket, saying, at the same time, I hmlbet- 

“ I am writing this while waiting for the moon ter have kept it. As for the recommendation, I 
to set. If it was not for her sake how I would kept it, feeling it was hut my due, as I had really 
shrink from my long midnight walk along an un- done iny best; also knowing* how almost vain an 
frequented road alone! Ah, Hannah Dustin, do attempt to gain another situation would be without 
you yourself not wish to see Walter Mayne’s face one. Poor Miss Emma I if I could only take care 
again? of her. Shall lever sec her again? Will she ever 

“Foolish! foolish! Stay back, foolish tears! be happy again? I ask myself this question to- 
Why am I so trembling, so weak to-night? My | night with tears, but there comes no answer. Poor 


riage. By some mistake Walter Mayne carried 
away the certificate with him, and they will not 
take the trouble to examine into the affair. 


hood and shawl arc ready; how the winds blow! 
what a night, what a cruel winter’s night, to be 
out oil the frozen road; yet it is for her sake.” 

“Morning—Dec. 21. How my head aches; 
how my eyes burn! I am cold and hot by turns. I 
must have taken a severe cold last night—and 
what wouclcr? Yet I performed my task well, and 
his smile and his thanks repaid me. 

44 Ten long, weary miles! no wonder my limbs 
aclie, and mv heart—foolish, foolish heart, why do 
you pain me so? 

44 Walter Maynj is not going to leave the coun¬ 
try but remain secretly in the village, and visit 
Miss Emma stealthily, gaining access to her room 
by the secret door. Oh, dear, Miss Emma! Oh, 
Mr. Walter Mayne, I tremble for you; 1 tremble 
for you both.* Is there selfishness mixed with 
this? Is it anything of a jealous or envious spirit 
that prompts this wish, that they might never 
meet again? Heaven knows it is not, and yet, dear 
Miss Emma, if I but dared to tell you all I fear, 
and yet I do not. What will come of all this, I 
dare not think. I shut my eyes to it. Heaven 
help them both, so young, so loving, aud so liable 
to err.” 

“ Feb. 6tii. 1S2-. When I commenced this 
journal I had thought to write a few words in it 
every week at least; but I find mouths have elapsed 
since I touched a pen to its pages. Why I write 
now I cannot tell; surely not because I have any¬ 
thing joyous or prosperous to register here; it 
may be because my heart is so full I must give it 
utterance, in words, if not aloud, upon paper. In 
the first place, something very sad has happened. 
Am I to blame? I ask myself this question over 
and over again—am I to blame? My conscience 
acquits me; Heaven knows I did all I could in love 
and honor do, for I would scorn a traitor’s part, 
aud the happiness of dear sweet Emma Bolton is 
dearer to me than my own. Emma Bolton, I said; 


dear Miss Emma!” 

J une 4. Am living in the family of a Mr. Bit nt- 
ford; they live upon the sea-coast, four or five 
miles from the village, and as many from Mount 
Grey. They are kind, pleasant people—both young, 
and Mrs. Brentford is decidedly pretty; and I am 
happy enough hero in my way—that is, as happy 
us I can be. 

44 1 ha ve heard from Walter once since he left for 
the West; he wrote when he had arrived at Chica¬ 
go, and promised to write again when he reached 
his destination. He addressed the letter to me, 
knowing if to Emma she would never receive it. 

44 1 have seen Miss Emma but once since I left 
Mount Grey; then, a few nights since, soon after I 
heard from Walter, I got leave of absence of Mrs. 
Brentford and walked the five miles without think¬ 
ing of being tired. When I arrived at Mr. Bolton’s 
I gained access to Miss Emma’s room by means 
of a secret door. Oh! how surprised she was to 
see me. 

44 She put her arms—her dear little white arms 
around my neck aud kissed me over and over 
again; and when I had a chance to see her face I 
was frightened to see how very white it was. I 
showed her the letter Walter had written, and then, 
after she had cried a little to herself, we sat down 
and talked, oh, so low, for a long time. She told 
me how she was still kept a prisoner in her room, j 
her parents having given out word to all her ae- 
qaintanees that she was spending the summer at a 
distance, with a relative on her mother’s side, and 
that she was to be kept a prisoner until—she did 
not tell me, poor child; she did not need to—her 
tears her blushes told me all far better than words 
could have done. 

Dec. 3. There is great joy in this house, for a 
fine boy has been added to our family circle. Mrs. 
Brentford is a happy mother, and Mr. Brentford 
idolizes the little thing, if' ever a child was idol- 


or wrong? Poor suffering Emma! I believe I 
could almost peril my soul for you; yet have I 
done light or wrong? 

IIow I tremble—how I shiver with this vague, 
uncertain fear that I have done wrong, have I? 
Oh, merciful Heavens! let my love and devotion, 
let my intention for good overbalance the evil. 

“ Yesterday I made, an excuse to Mrs. Brentford, 
and, taking the old lumbering stage couch, went 
to the village, where I learned that the old woman, 
who has Emma’s child in her possession, resided. 
I found her without trouble; and l saw the child. 
Yes, I saw it; aud that moment, as I first gazed 
upon it* the plot so skillfully woven entered my 
brain—how like it was to Mrs. Brentford’s child; 
and there was but a week’s difference in their 
ages! 

44 1 tremble as I write this. I feel that I have 
done wrong, that I am about to do still more. Yet 
it is too lare to go back now; and if it was not too 
late I would not; Emma, dear Emma, you shall 
yet gaze upon your child, yet fold it in your loving 
arms—vet—oh, Heaven forgive me! 

It is all arranged; next week Mr. Brentford 
starts for the West—next week. How soon the 
time will come, and yet how long it will seem to 
mo in coming.” 

April 30. It is all over! I say it with tears, al¬ 
so with joy at my heart. Oh! I feel that I have 
lone a deadly wrong, and yet does not the end 
justify the means? Will not one good overbal¬ 
ance one evil? Will not my intention for right be 
greater, when I am weighed in the balance, than 
my deed for wrong? 

44 My plans, how cunning they were laid; let me 
review them; the children are changed, the old 
crone, Mrs. Summers, brings up Mrs. Brentford’s 
child as she would have done my poor dear Em¬ 
ma’s, and I am sure Mr. Bolton would not let his 
daughter’s child suffer. Mrs. Brentford brings up 
my sweet Emma’s as her own, and what better 
care could a child need than this ? But how stupid 
I am, detailing the consequences of my plan before 
the plan itself. 

44 A sum of money secured Mrs. Summer’s as¬ 
sistance, and an unexpected circumstance aided 
us; she had a grandson, a wild, dark fellow, who 
had once loved Mrs. Brentford and been rejected 
by her; he agreed to steal the child from its mo¬ 
ther if I could contrive someway of introducing 
Emma’s child in its place; this I have done, and 
Mr. Brentford, when he returns, will never know 
but that it is his own child upon whom lie is lav¬ 
ishing his affections. 

44 Have I done very wrong? How I tremble ! Let 
me lay down my pen and ask my heart, have I 
done right, or wrong; and what will be the conse¬ 
quences of what I have done? 


Chapter XXYI.-Hamiali Dustin's Diary continued. 

M AY 2. r saw poor Miss Emma last night; 

poor child! Site is but u mere child after all. 
She is in new trouble again. Her parents have in¬ 
troduced her again into society, and the house is 
daily filled with young people from the city. 
Among others is a young gentleman from the 
south, by tlu* name of Sc. Clare, who is paying 
particular attention to her, with the entire sanction 
of her parents, who have tommauded her never to 
mention a word of the past, but to only sec that she 
obeyed their commands in the future. Of course 
)>oor Emma looks with horror upon their inten¬ 
tions in regard to her; yet what can she do? She 
has not strength of mind enough, or courage, to 
save her from the fate that I fear awuits her. 


May 5. She has seen her child; that is enough 
to repay me for all I have done. She w .>» ui rid¬ 
ing in company with several gentlemen and la¬ 
dies—her parents never allow her to walk or ride 
out alone—and before I was aware of it the whole 
company rode up to the door; the first one I saw 
was Emma, looking ever so smart in her dark 
green riding habit and plumed cap. By her side 
rode a line looking man, perhaps ten years her 
senior; this I saw through the window. 

44 One of the gentlemen dismounted and came in f 
for a glass and pitcher of water; and, while Mr 


Brentford was attending to that request, l took the 
baby in my arms and went to the door; I knew 
this was but a plan of poor dear Emma's, for she 
had warned me to expect her in some such maimer 
as this. 

44 So I took the baby and went to the door, and 
the dear child crowed and held out its dimpled 
arms to her when it saw her. I never shall forger 


what did I do but sit right down and cry like the 
veriest child. 

Dou’t cry, Hannah/ she said, tenderly; but 
that only made me weep the more. 4 1 want to tell 
you something/ she said, taking my hands uway 
from my face,* and speaking in a hoarse, unsteady 
voice— 4 If you ever see him, Hannah, hil him—’ 

44 Here she broke down entirely and cried; and 
I, what could I say to comfort her ? 

44 4 1 suppose I’ve done very wrong; a woman 
cannot be the lawful wife of two husbands, and I 
know I am Walter’s own wife. So what will be 
my relation to this proud, haughty man whom my 
parents have forced me to wed?’ 

44 She looked up very pitiful into my face, and 
then went ou, grasping* mv arm tightly the while. 

44 ‘But, Hannah, there's no use in talking of 
that; I have been forced to do what I have done; 
if you should ever see Walter you will tell him so; 
tell him I was always faithful to him at heart; you 
will tell him?’ 

44 1 answered ‘Yes/ and she went on. 

“‘Ineed’nt tell you, Hannah, how thankful I 
am to you for your disinterested kindness; you 
have been more than a sister to me; and but for 
you I never should have looked into my baby’s 
face. Oh, Hannah, I may never see it again; 
here, should you live to sec him of suitable age to 
understand the sad story of his own mother,’give 
him this; it belonged to both his parents, for Wal¬ 
ter gave it to me. It is an lieir loom of his family, 
and, sometime, it may prove a great blessing to 
him—to the child, I mean.’ 

44 Is that a prophecy? And, if so, will it ever ho 
fulfilled? I ask my heart this question—wliat 
blessing to the child can this small diamond brooch 
ever be? 

“Poor Emma! She looked so sad and distressed; 
I think I never shall forget her face, as it looked 
last night, till the latest days of my life—so beau¬ 
tiful mid yet so strangely mournful. 

44 She went to a small drawer and took from it a 
little bunch of faded, withered flowers. 

“‘He placed them in my hair; they were tin 
only ornaments that I wore when I pledged mj’sclf 
to Walter Mayne; though, last night, I was decked 
in diamonds and pearls. Should you ever see 
Walter, Hannah, give him these faded flowers; tell 
him they are emblematic of my life; and that, un¬ 
til last night, I wore them next my heurt for his 
sake.’ 

44 Then she gave me a plain gold ring, the wed¬ 
ding ring Walter gave her. 

“ 4 1 can never wear it longer/ she said. 4 Should 
you ever see him, return it to him. Tell him to 
forget me; and, Ilaimuli, Oh! tell him if he ever 
loved me. to forgive me.’ 

44 1 have written this all down that I may re¬ 
member her exact words at some future time. 

44 Poor Emma! IIow my tears are falling upon 
these pages; and the lock of long, bright hair—her 
hair—that I shall ever keep for lier sake.” 

Dec. 11. Two years later. What strange things 
occur! Mr. Bolton is dead, and his wife is dying; 
and the handsome Mount. Grey property is about 
to fall into Mr. Brentford's hands. It seems the 
estate was owned, previous to Mr. Bolton’s pur¬ 
chase of it, by the grandfather of Mr. Brentford; 
and, by some mismanagement, it falls back into 
the said Brentford’s hands; and that is the reason 
of it. Strange! And Emma’s child may be its 
heir after all. 

“The child of Mr. Brentford’s, left with the old 
woman, Summers, is dead! Oh, how my con¬ 
science sometimes upbraids me! Have I done 
right, or wrong ?” 

May 4. Mrs. Brentford is very angry with me, 
and has discharged me from her service, only for 
an accident, and a few hasty, violent words. Han¬ 
nah Dustin, why could you not control your 
tongue ? Why could you not ? 

lam going very far away—to the great west, 
of which I have heard so much. I am going to try 
to forget. Oh, little Horace, sweet Emma’s child! 
it seems like death parting with you; like death, 
for you love me. When shall I ever have friends 
again, I wonder. I fear to think there are but few 
who ever say friend to Hannah Dustin. 

May 1-1, 18-3—. Six years later. How busy I 
have been to-day ironing the clothes I washed yes¬ 
terday, attending to Mrs. IX* Leon, M’ho is not well, 
j finishing Master Castele’s hunting jacket, unclrun- 


it is Emma Mayne now. Heaven lorgive me! yet j j^ed. How pleased they are, and well they may 
lost nigh l she was married. be, for ’tis a fine, sweet baby. Poor Emma ! I can 


44 Married! I look at the word, now I have writ¬ 
ten it; it is not a loug word, or a hard word to 
spell or write, and yet tears blotted it as I wrote it 


think of nothing but you now, lying there so still 
aud white; the little creature whose wee face yon 
never gazed upon far away from you in the rude 


out letter by letter;* tears, oh such bitter, burning hands of strangers. All! that was a cruel thin; 
tears. What, are von for, foolish tears; why waste i I do not wouder you wept when you told me about 
yourselves now? * I trow there will be more need ‘ 


ning here ami there after that sprite of a Castilha. 
What a wild girl she is, I do believe there’s no 
taming her. 

“There’s a new arrival at the Fort—a gentleman 
and his invalid wife, I did not learn their names 
—and two of the sweetest little children. I did not 
see the lady, but the children, scampering here and 
there, who do they make me think of ? What 
the look upon her face; it was well she sat so no j briirht eves! wliat float ing curls! Who ever had 
one could see its expression but me. j such< 

“ 4 Do you like lmbies, ma’am?’ I said, as if ad- 
dressiug an entire stranger. My voice gave her I 
strength I know; she gave me a grateful look, | 
and said, 

“‘Dearly, my good girl; let me take the little | 
one a minute.’ ' 

I handed the child up to her, holding her I 


I such eyes and such curls ?” 

May Id. When I lust laid down my pen how lit¬ 
tle 1 imagined what I should have next to record. 
I am sitting here in a perfect whirl of emotion. 


of you bye and bye! 

44 Married! Until last night, when I saw them 
married, (for Emma would have me accompany 
them,) I did not know' my own heart. I did not 
know how fully, how r entirely I had given ray poor 
affections away without an asking; yet how could 
I help it? He always smiled upon me, and gave 
ine kind words; his smile, his words went to my 
heart, and vet. that is not why I am so sad. Dear 
Miss Emma! (I call her Miss Emma still,) it is for 
her sake T am sick with crying, for her sake. 
What happiness can a clandestine marriage bring 
to her? What will her stern father, her haughty 
mother say when they discover it? 0113 I fear for 
lier—I fear for her future! 

44 The servants say the house is haunted; and 
one could not he hired to go into the unfurnished 
part after nightfall; yet I know the ghost that 
terrifies them is but Walter Mayne wrapped in a 
long white sheet, taking advantage of their super¬ 
stition to gain access to Miss Ennna’s room, by 
means of the little secret door. 

“ What can I do? I hear their voices now. Am 
I doing wrong in witliliolding this from Miss Em¬ 


it. Poor Emma! I must call you Emma Mayne, 
now; no, I do not wonder, for you loved your baby 
when its first cry thrilled upon your ear, as well as 
Mrs. Brentford, in her peaceful, maternal joy I” 

March 20. It is late, very late. I have just re¬ 
turned from a midnight visit to poor dear Emma; 
how frail and fragile she looked, but there was a 
sad, melancholy expression upon her face, that, 
while it added to lier beauty, made me very sick 
at heart. Ah! how she must have suffered. I 
could have wept, but that it would have pained 
her. 

“ Wc had a long, long talk together; she has 
never yet sceu her baby, although she longs to so 
much; accidentally, however, she has discovered 
something quite important—the whereabouts of 
her child—discovered it by overhearing a conver¬ 
sation between her parents, and by that means 
learned that it was in the cure of an old woman, 
by the name of Summers, who lived in a village 
many miles distant. Poor Emma I It was so piti¬ 
ful to hear her talk; I cannot repeat her words— 
they would make me cry again. 

“Iain thinking, thinking! Emma shall see her| 


horse’s bridle the while. Her tears fell on its little 
bice; jTam crying now just thinking about it. 
She kissed it two or three limes and then gave it 
back to me. 

“ ‘Take good care of it, my good girI,V*he said, 
gayly. I knc\v her heart was breaking all the 
while. ‘Take good care of it, and here’s to buy it 
a pair of shoes;’ and she tossed a piece of silver at 
the horse's feet. I knew why she did it.” 

July 8. So much has transpired within the last 
two mouths! oh, so much! I tremble as [ think 
of it all. Emma, poor Emma is gone! Married I 
All! it was no marriage in the sight of Heavtn, 
bat married, if you please to call it so, dear jour¬ 
nal, to that handsome, middle-aged southerner, 
St. Clare. It’s all over now—all over, and I’m 
alone iu flic world again*. 

“But it isn’t for myself the tears are blotting 
(his paper. Oh no! I’m not thinking of my part¬ 
ing with h r last night—my parting'with her for-: 
ever, I might say, for who knows if I shall ever see I 
her face again. I 

“ Poor Emma! how white and tearful was her 
face; and her great bright eyes—their mournful, 
hopeless expression went light to iny heart; so I 


Can I believe my senses ? Am I awake ? Am I 
not dreaming? 

44 Yesterday*morning I had just finished ponring 
the coffee at the table when the strange gentleman 
I mentioned heretofore desired me to make a little 
toast for his wife and take it (o her room, as she 
did not feel well enough to come to the table. 

44 When I entered (lie room I found the lady, 
who had not yet made her toiler, sitting in no arm¬ 
chair, arrayed iu a pretty French print wrapper, a 
delicate lace cap o\*er her shining brown hair. 
Something in the face sfiirthd meat first sight, 
but, approaching nearer, I almost dropped the tray 
in iny excitement; and, leaning hack against the 
wall for support, the cry, ‘Emlna! Miss Emma!’ 
hurst from my lips. She started up convulsively; 
her face was like death. One moment she looked 
into my eyes, then she said, in a low, choked tune, 

“‘Hannah Dustin!’ 

“ After the first excitement was ovu* we sat and 
talked together for a long time. What need to re¬ 
cord it ; it was of her past miserable, despairing 
life, of the child she had longed to sec, of her two 
little daughters, who gave a good promise of in¬ 
heriting all their inorlier’s loveliness—and she 
wept sadly as we talked. I cannot help crying as I 
write. Poor Emma! 

“Strange—strange! oh! this ill-starred mar¬ 
riage—what will come of it yet?” 
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refu^o in tlic citadel. One band of Scipio’s soldiers 
mounted to the tops of the houses, the roofs be¬ 
ing flat, and fought, their way there, while another 
column advanced in the same manner in the streets 
below. No imagination can conceive the uproar 
and din of such an ussault upon a populous city— 
a horrid mingling of the vociferated commands of 
the officers, and of the shouts of the advancing and 
Nothing yet heard from the I victorious assailants, with the screams of terror 


May 18. Emma has been very, very ill. It was 
brought on by some kind of a fright, and her rav¬ 
ings are strange and almost terrible. Mr. St. Clare 
watches over his wife most tenderly; it is well he 
does not know the fatal secret that is drawing her 
down to the grave. 

June 15. Strange! 


missing child; it"'seems as though poor Emma 
would go crazy—her youngest dailing, too! Still 
searching, and rewards have been offered to the 
Indians for the child's recovery. There is some¬ 
thing very strange about it, and poor Emma looks 
upon it as a judgment sent from Heaven/' 


from the affrighted women and children, and 
dreadful groans and imprecations from men dying, 
maddened with unsatisfied revenge,and biting the 
dust in an agony of pain. 

The more' determined of the combatants, with 
Asdrubal at their head, took possession of the cit¬ 
adel, which was a quarter of the city situated upon 
August 3. Nothing vet heard from the child, an eminence, and strongly fortified. Seipio ad- 
Emma, her husband and child left the fort to-day vaneed to the walls of this fortification, and set 
on their return to the east." that part of the city on fire which lay merest to 

it. The fire burned for six days, and opened a 
4 Fojit De Leon, June 1. Two years later. Tlic large area, which afforded the Roman troops room 
dead is alive, the lost is found. Heaven be praised! to act. When the troops were brought up to the 
I hold Emma’s child in my arms again— Jemma’s area, thus left vacaut by the fire, and the people 
child. They call her Fay; they do not know why I within the citadel saw that their condition was 
fold her in my arms and weep over her, our little hopeless, there arose, as there always does in such 


Fairy of the Forest. 


“ Fay closed the book spasmodically, and laid it 
rlown." Oh! how plain evorvthing was to her 


cases, the desperate struggle within the walls 
whether to persist in resistance or to surrender 
themselves to Seipio’s mercy, and beg for their 
lives. AsdrubaFs wife, leading her two childreu 
by her side, earnestly entreated her husband to al¬ 
low her to go with them, lint lie refused. There 


down. Oh! how plai 

now; how often she had wondered concerning her 
true parentage—and now—step by step, she had 
learned it all. Again she took up the book and was a body of deserters from the Roman camp in 
opened it to its last entry. the citadel, who, having no possible hope of escap- 

- * • • • .... .... .... ing destruction except by desporatc resistance to 

“ June 21. God help me! after nearly twenty- the last, Asdrubal supposed would never yield, 
four years we have met again. Oh, Walter, Wal- He committed his wife and children, therefore, to 
ter Mayne! Oh! Emma Bolton, dear lady—for so their charge, and these deserters, seeking refuge 
I must call you still. Heaven pity us all!" in a great temple within the citadel, bore the iran- 

- .... .... - .... tic mother to share their fate. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, and with a AsdrubaFs determination, however, to resist the 
strength caused by excitement, Fay arose, and Romans to the last, soon after this gave way, 
stealing back to the chest, replaced the book and and he determined to surrender. He is accused of 
the letters; then, miserable for the very knowi- tlio most atrocious treachery in attempting thus to 
edge she had gained, she pressed her little white save himself, after excluding his wife and children 
hands over her face and wept with weariness from all possibility of escaping destruction. Rut 
and the contending emotions that nearly over- the confusion and din of such a scene, the sudden- 
powered her. ness and violence with which the events succeeded 

“Oh! why did Ido it! Oh! Hannah Dustin, each other, and the tumultuous and uncontrollable 
can I ever look honestly into your face again?" mental agitation to which they give rise, deprive 
And poor little Fay cried as if her heurt would a man w ho is called to act in it, of all sense and 
break. Then she went to the chest: oh! could it reuson, and exonerate him, almost as much, from 
he WTong? and taking up the card, with the lock moral responsibility for what he does, as if lie w'ere 
of bright, sunny hair attached, she gazed upon it insane. At any rate, Asdrubal, after shutting up 


reverently. It was her mother’s likeness. 

[TO BE CONTINVED.J 

I LOVE THE GTRLS. 

I LOVE the girls—I love them all; 

The gay, the fair, the sad, the meek; 
Their eyes of blue, that eyes recall, 

Or those of dark that love bespeak. 

1 love them all in silks arrayed, 

Or ueatly dressed in homely trim; 

For every one that, hath displayed, 

Silks ne'er enhance, or shred bedim. 

I love them all—for all can smile. 

And speed the gloom Iroin blow r s that tire; 
And allnave hands lor tender toil, 

To pot the babe, or ease the sire. 

Each hath a heart to leel and throb. 

To share our w oes or pleasant hours; 

To laugh our glee, or with us sob, 

Aud call its own our lights and showers. 

I love them all—I love their joy, 

Tlieir romping shouts and careless song; 
And could not Took with frowning eye 
Upon the freaks in gleosome throng. 

I love their laugh, its silver} peel, 

For it proclaims lile can be bright; 

That saucy gleams cun sweetly steal 
Amid the gloom of this world '& night. 

I love them all—and who does not? 

For all “ cication's lords " have known, 
In suffering’s wiles or dismal lot, 

Their soothing cares which uie their own. 
Then love them all, with all your might, 
And evil thoughts which souls degrade. 
Of sorrow’s pang with venonied bite, 

Your hallowed hearts will ue’er invade! 


his wife and children with a furious gang of dcs 
peradocs who could not possibly surrender, surren¬ 
dered himself, perhaps hoping that he might save 
them after all. 

The Carthagcnian soldiers, following Asdrubal’! 
example, opened the gates of the citadel, and let 
the conqueror in. The deserters were now made 
absolutely desperate by their danger, and some of 
them more furious than the rest, preferring to die 
by their own hands rather than to give their hated 
enemies the pleasure of killing them, set the build¬ 
ing in which they were shut up, on tiro. The mis¬ 
erable inmates ran to and fro, half suffocated by 
the smoke and scorched by the Unities. Many (if 
them reached the roof. AsdrubaFs wife and chil¬ 
dren were among the number. She looked down 
from this elevation, the volumes of smoke and 
flame rolling up around her, and saw her husband 
standing below with the Roman general—perhaps 
looking in consternation for his wife and children 
amid this scene of horror. The sight of the hus¬ 
band and father in a position of safety, made the 
wife and mother perfectly furious with resentment 
and anger. “Wretch!” she screamed, in a voice 
that raised itself above tlic universal din, 44 is it 
thus yon seek to save your own life while you sac- 
riliec ours? I cannot reach you in your own per¬ 
son, but I will kill you hereby in the persons of 
your children." So saying, she stabbed her af¬ 
frighted sons with a dagger, and hurled them 
down, struggling all the time against their insane 
mother’s frenzy, into the nearest opening from 
which flames were ascending, and then leaped 
after them herself, to share their awftil doom. 

The Romans, when they had gained possession 
of the city, took most effectual measures for its 
complete destruction. The inhabitants were scat¬ 
tered into the surrounding country, and the whole 


Original. 

“ I SEE THEE.” 

I SEE thee in my sorrow, 

In my gladnms 1 behold thee; 

To ouch succeeding morrow 
Will my spirit still enlold thee. 

In the evening, as 1 wander 
Through the grove or lonely dell, 

Thy foi m is ever near me, 

I cannot break the spell. 

I hear thee in the murmur 
That, the waves around me make, 

When to the far-off sea-shore 
My weary way I take. 

I see tlicc in the sunbeams 
That on the waters shine, 

1 see thee and my traitor heart 
Tells me, “ thou art mine.” 

I see thee o’er the mountains 
When the day begins to lade, 

And the moon her silver beams illume 
The forest and tlic glade. 

I see thee, and my voice ascends 
To Heaven in thy praise, 

And then I kneel and pray to God 
To see thee thus always. J. B. Howe. 


and then another of her sleeping children 

la ? in pairs, in diffcre,u bcd8 ab?ut the ?oim 

‘ This is the first place I came to 
and this is the best place I have found vet 
is the happiest hour I have seen. By the h 
of God and the kindness of the sailora, G^d bi^f 
them all their days, we are all here in Att^™ 
The children all want shoes and clothes 
oldest ones employment. If we can get the Utter 
wo will soon have all the rest." 6 mtter > 


DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 

T HE Carthagenians did everything in the prose¬ 
cution of this war with the Romans, that the territory was converted into a Roman province, 
most desperate valor could do; but Scipio’s cool, Some attempts were afterwords made to rebuild 
steady and well-calculated plans made irresistible the city, and it was for a long time a place of some 
progress, and hemmed them in at last, within nar- resort, as men lingered mournfully there in huts 
rower limits, by a steadily increasing pressure, that they built among the ruins. It, however, was 
from which they found it impossible to break gradually forsaken, the stones crumbled and de- 
away. eayed, vegetation regained possession of the soil, 

Seipio had erected a sort of inolc or pier upon and now there is nothing whatever to mark the 
the water near the city, on which he had erected apot where the city lay. 
many large and powerful engines to assault the 


THE IRISH MOTHER. 

n'\70Uwill l)e obliged to dismiss that woman, 

X she does her work so badly," said Captain 
R. to the steward of the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, one 
day. 

“ I suppose I shall," answered the steward, “ I 
took her in from pity." 

44 From pity! Who is she, and what is she?" 

“ She is a poor Irish woman, just arrived in this 
country; her husband died a few months ago 
and left her a widow, with six young children 
She left them in Ireland, and came over here to 
find employment to earn enough, if possible, to 
bring them over—such is her story, and she seems 
honest enough." 

“ Well, show her how to do her work, and keep 
her awhile, till* we know more about her." 

She was modest, diffident and retiring, little dis¬ 
posed to be communicative, and with little appear¬ 
ance of energy of character. 

“ Y v ou have left your children in Ireland, I un¬ 
derstand?" said tlic Captain approaching her. 

“ I have, all of them, the dear ones." 

44 How old are they ?" 

44 The oldest little* girl was thirteen and a half 
when I left her in the care of them all; and the 
youngest sweet one was a little more than two." 

“ How long since your husband died? and how 
have you supported them since?" 

“My husband died about four months before I 
left Ireland, poor man, and left us in a little cot¬ 
tage and not half of a quarter of an acre of land; 
and the rent was twenty-five shillings a year. I 
put the land into potatoes and garden vegetables, 
for the support of the children; but that was little 
you see, sir, after paying the rent. 

“ I thought I should be obliged to take them to 
the Boor House, so I said what I thought to the 
children; but Johnny says to me—that is the sec¬ 
ond one, dear boy— 1 0, dear mother, do not send 
us to tlic Poor House, for ye see they will not let 
ye come with us, and we shall be separated from 
you; and the white-swelling is there, and many of 
the children die; but do, dear mother leave us 
here to get along as well as we can, while you go 
to America; and it maybe, mother, with God’s 
blessing, yc may be able to fetch us all over at 
last, if it be only one at a time/ And so the child 
was teasing me day and night to come to America; 
so I wrote a letter to my two sisters in New York, 
the one a servant, the other married, for the loan 
of a few pounds to letch me over; and they sent 
me six pounds, and I left the younger children 
asleep when I came away, for I knew sir, if I part¬ 
ed from them awake, they would cry so after mo 
it would break my poor heart.” 

The Irish mother toiled on, after this conversa¬ 
tion, for weeks and even months, doing her work 
better and better, and remitting every eent of her 
wages, often in advance, to her children, and re¬ 
ceiving in return from them letters, from which 
we give a few extracts: 

“ Dear Mother—Soon after you left us the land¬ 
lord, seeing that we could not pay the rent, took 
the best bed, and the bedstead, and the table, and 
the chairs, and left us only the blankets and the 
straw on the ground; but I hope you will return 
him thanks and his family in your next letter, for 
giving the house gratis to us this present year." 


WIT AND HUMOR. 

W IT and humor, though often thoughtlessly ' 
classed together, are very differentfacrdSdi 
Wit, in its truest sense, is the gift of a vervK 
order of intellect: whereas Humor is often a cha,. 
aetenstic of minds of an inferior order WiMa 
appreciated by the few; Humor is universal^ 
relished. “The word Wit,” save wES 
derived (as also the words * wise' and 4 wisdom >1 
from an Anglo-Saxon word signifying to know or 
understand. And accordingly it was formerly 
used to Bignify intelligence , generally; in which 
sense you may find it in Shakspeare, and other 
writers of his time. There are still some remnants 
in modem language of this usage: as when von 
speak of being 4 at your wit’s end/ or frightened 
out of your wits/ or of one man having ‘ out. 
witted’ another. Unt rtvrMtiiiTnlir t-l.n r. __ . 


But ordinarily the word is used 
in a much more limited sense." 


“Written for the Wavorley Magazine. 

LITTLE MAY. 


C OME hack to us, darling, 

Come hack, quickly come! 

Wc miss our sweet daisy, 

The light of our home. 

1 O, where iR she? Tell me, ye winds of the west! 

Have ye seen our sweet fairy, aud found her white 
breast? 

Have yc seen her? oh, whither 
Have ye borne her away? 

Let us seek her together 
O’er field and o’er spray. 

that hi 


ter presence made 



w'alls. One night a large company of Carthageni- 
ans took torches, not lighted, in their hands, to¬ 
gether with some sort of apparatus for striking 
fire, and partly by wading and partly by swim¬ 
ming, they made their way through the water of 
the harbor toward these machines. When they 
were sufficintly near, thev struck their lights and 
set their torches on tire. The Roman soldiers who 
had been stationed to guard the machines, were 
seized with terror at seeing all these flashing tires 
hurst suddenly over the water, and fled in dismay. 

The Carthagenians set the abandoned engines on 
fire, and then throwing their now useless torches 
into the flames, plunged into the water again, aud 
swam hack ill safety. But all this desperate 
bravery did very little good. Seipio quietly re¬ 
paired the engines, and the Bioge went on as be- 
forc. . 

But wo cannot describe in detail all tbc partic¬ 
ulars of this protracted and terrible struggle. Wc _____ 

must pass on to the closing scene, which, as re- To the lund of Hesperus—1 know she is there, 
luted by the historians of the day, is an almost in- . . , A . . 

credible series of horrors. After an immense num- O, seek our bnght fairy, 

bor had been killed in the assaults which had been Aavou room o'ertto mirie 

made upon the city, besides the thousands and A slie there may be found. ’ 

thousands which had died of famine, and of tlic Search closely the roses, examine each creRt, 
exposures incident to such a siege, the army of In the lily’s white chalice, perhaps she’s at rest. 

Seipio succeeded in breaking their way through the . X1 « 

gates, and gaining admission to the city. Some of * ye sought through the meadow, 

tho inhabitants wore now disposed to contend no I>to peend hfth. slwdoi^ 

longer, but to east themselves at the mercy of the No daisy is there, 

conqueror. Others, furious in their despair, were p V e sought her in dreamland, I’ve sought her by day 
determined to fight to the last, not willing to give Come back to us, darling! come back, little May! 
up the pleasure of killing all they could of their Asa Rogers. 

hated enemies, even to save their lives. They 
fought, therefore, from street to street, retreating I Every man is a volume, if you know how to 
gradually as the Romans advanced, till they found | read him. 


She has gone from the home 
bright, 

To join the dull sunset a ray of her light. 

I’d ride on your bosom 
Ye burning siroc, 

To find our sweet blossom, 

The pride of our flock. 

Come take me and hour me through the limitless air, 


Dear Mother—The price of meal here is one 
shilling and sixpence; the worst of flour the same; 
in regard of the prices being so high, that we de¬ 
ferred to pay their demands for rent, &e., which 
you had mentioned in your letter, until the next 
time you write. Catharine bought no shoes since 
you left home; in like manner she would want to 
buy some clothes for the children. Dear mother, 
we must buy the living, too; if wc do be seen in 
mountains, or in any other place gathering sticks, 
we will be summoned. Dear mother, I hope you 
will send for myself, that is, Johnny, as soon as 
you can, if you think that I would bo any benefit 
to you there." 

The mother, with her Irish heart almost crushed 
with the thought, that, although nearly a year lmd 
passed, not a dollar had been saved to pay tlic pas-1 
sage money of tlic first child, was about resolving I 
to go back and starve with her children in Ireland. 
But., by a good Providence she was in the Sailor’s 
Home—her case reached tho cars of sailors. The 
distance from a sailor’s ear to his heart is short; 
from his heart to his pocket shorter. A subscrip¬ 
tion was started among the boarders, and raised 
at once to sixty dollars; increased a lew days af¬ 
terwards, by another set of boarders, to one hun¬ 
dred dollars, and by a loan from her relatives, and 
an advance of her wages, to one hundred and forty 
dollars; sufficient to provision and pay the pas¬ 
sage of the whole six. 

The second Sabbath in November, in tlic morn¬ 
ing, one of the runners of the bouse made liis ap¬ 
pearance before the door with six tliinly-clad, 
bareheaded and barefooted Irish children. The 
meeting of mother and children was a meeting of 
Irish hearts; they laughed and cried all at oiicc 
and all together. The first burst, of joy over, Cro¬ 
ton water, hair brush and comb did all that a moth¬ 
er’s love and ingenuity eould do to improve the 
condition aud appearance of tho young voyagers. 

At evening she might be seen in her little room 
by a eheeeiiul hearth gazing into the face of one, 


In this limited and modem sense, wit has been 
defined as the 44 faculty of detecting and presenting 
in a lively manner similarities in things in which 
common observers see only diversity. The find¬ 
ing of such peculiarities pre-supposes comparison* 
and might therefore bo defined a faculty in the 
comparing power to discover unexpected relations 
or a playful exercise of the power of comparison/* 
True wit detects instantaneously true similarities 
in apparently two dissimilar tilings; false wit, false 
similarities. Punning, for instance, deals only 
with similarities of sound or spelling m words, not 
in tlic meaning of words. 

Wit provokes at best only a smile; laughter is 
no test of a witticism, but it is an infallible test of 
a stroke of bumor. Of Sheridan’s two great com¬ 
edies, the 44 School for Scandal" is far less popu¬ 
lar than the 44 Rivals," yet the first blazes with wit 
from the first scene to the last, and the latter iB 
characterized by broad and genial humor through 
the whole five’ acts. There arc only occasional 
flashes of wit in Goldsmith’s 44 She Stoops to Con¬ 
quer," and the humor is very farcical, yet Gold¬ 
smith’s five act farce keeps the stage, while Con¬ 
greve’s comedies, the characters of which are in¬ 
tellectual gladiators engaged in a perpetual combat 
of wit, have long ago been shelved. 

Great wits have rarely contributed much to the 
happiness of mankind; for the arrows of wit, al¬ 
ways barbed, arc often steeped in venom. It is to 
the humorists, and not to the wits, that the world 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. 44 Wit,” says a 
modern writer, 44 can co-exist with fierce and ma¬ 
lignant passions; but humor demands good feeling 
and fellow-feeling; feeling not only for what is 
above us, but for that which is around and beneath 
us. 

Among the foremost necessities of life are mirth 
and laughter. The old Scotch proverb says " it la 
well to be merry and wise," and tho man who can¬ 
not be merry in season can hardly be wise in m» 
son. Plato once humorously checked the mirth 
of his disciples, saying 44 Let us be serious-hare 
comes u fool.” There w r as as much philosophy in 
that remark as in any of his elaborate theses. 

“ Harmless mirth," said a quaint author, "is the 
best cordial against the consumption of the spirits; 
wherefore, jesting and merriment is not unlawful; 
so that it trepasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season." And we have the authority of Holy 
Writ that 44 there is a time to laugh as well as a 
time to weep." But everything should have its 
proper season. Good humor, observes another 
truthful writer, is the clear blue sky of the soul, 
upon which every star of talent will shine more 
clearly. It is the most exquisite beauty of a fine 
lace, tlic redeeming grace in a homely one. It is 
like the rich green in the landscape, harmonizing 
with every color, mellowing the glories of the 
bright, and softening the lines of the darkest 
tints. 

Extreme gravity, on tho contrary, in our man¬ 
ners and address, is set down, by many, to be a 
mark of wisdom in the possessor. Y et the gravest 
beast in Christendom is the ass; the gravest bird 
is the owl; the gravest fish is the oyster; and the 
gravest man, we may add, is often a fool! Fenelon 
declared if all the crowns of Europe could be laid 
at his feet, in exchange for his healthful seasons 
of mirth, he would spurn the offer. 

The well-timed jest, the pointed repartee, the 
good-humored joke, the mimical attitude, the tnne- 
lv hit, the ready retort, the clever hyperbole all 
liavc their effect upon the cachinatory nerves and 
muscles of the cheerfully-disposed; and few’such 
are there who do not feel vastly better, after in¬ 
dulging tlic laugh which follows;—though, often¬ 
times, one party laughs at the joke, while another 
laughs u'ilh it; one may laugh outright, while the 
other laughs in his sleeve. Hamlet set down in 
his tablets 44 That one may smile and smile, and 
yet be a villain," but then he was recording an 
anomaly. That a bad man should assume an air 
of mirth and good humor only shows that these 
are recognized as the characteristics ot honest 
men, for hypocrisy is tho tribute that vice pays to 
virtue. 

If, then, it is admitted that mirthfulnoss is 
worthy of encouragement, let us encourage those 
w ho minister to it. Let us not frown at “ Punch, 
because wc relish the heavy leaders in the London 
Times. Wc shall be none’ tlio less fitted for the 
struggles of life tacausc we take pleasure in jmn- 
ing hands aud dancing round the May-pole. Vi © 
need not give up Euclid and Livy, because wc rel¬ 
ish the Pickwick Papers and Knickerbocker s His¬ 
tory of New York. It is possible to be thrilled 
one night by the eloquence of Edward Everett, 
and the next laugh heartily at the humors of \\ il- 
liain Warren. Wo may play our part as “most 
grave and reverend signors and approved good 
musters," in the senate chamber, and yet be de¬ 
lighted at the most ancient jokes of the “ clown to 
the ring." 


When women begin to count thoir admirers, it 
isn’t apt to take them long to do it. 
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WAVERLEY MAGAZINE, AND LITERARY REPOSITORY. 


Written for the Wavcrlcy Magazine, 

“ EX ANIMO.” 

milOUGH errant warblers please mo fair, 

JL And witching are the songs they trill, 

The bird 1 prize ueyond compare. 

What e'er betide, will carol still; . 

When morning dawus or eve delays, 

On niry wing he comes to woo; 

With matin songs and vesper praise, 

My timid heart to joyance, too. 

When threatening clouds bedeck the sky, 

Or hales the sun in dark eclipse, 
lie does not terror-stricken fly. 

But some green olive-branch lie cups; 

Ami, nestling in the laurel tree, 
lie cheer! v claps his magic wings, 

And drops the leafy branch to me— 

An emblem ol* the peace ho brings. 

Sing on, sing on, sweet bird of mine, 

Nor fear another’s song may be 
More welcome to this heart than thine— 

So full of uative melody. 

Though other warblers please me fair, 

And witcliiug are the songs they trill, 

The bird that sings as free as air 
Aione bas power my heart to thrill. 

Annie M. Duganne. 

Original. 

AUNT BETSIE. 


suite of rooms at the Metropolitan, or Sf. Niclio- proval or tolerance. On the contrary, wc hear, | crept up softly within ten yards of him, and kneel- 
las, or, worse still, in some fashionable private from all quarters, the severest denunciation of ing behind a clump of dates, took a deliberate aim 
boarding house. The husband is out all day in prize-fighting; and this aggravated case will prob- at his head, while lie lav with his nose buried in 
his counting-house, or attending to the duties of probably lead to severe additional penalties hv the bullock’s throat. lie started with an angry 
his profession. The young wife, with no homo legislative action, to put an effectual stop to such roar from the carcase when the hall hit him. lie 
cluties to clann her attention, is thrown with scan- exhibitions for the future. stood listening for a moment, then dropped in 


dal-loving women or rowdy men—parades Broad¬ 
way, and dresses in the latest style, whether her 
husband can afford it or not. It is considered be¬ 
low par to live within one’s income now-u-davs. 

The husband returns to dinner, finds his shirt 
sans buttons, takes out three or four all in the 
same condition; the room is in disorder, and baby 
crying; its mamma in the parlor, its nurse in the 
servant’s hall picking the character of her mistress 
I to pieces. If the gentleman loves his baby, and is 
blessed witli a remarkably quiet temper, he takes 
his worse than motherless child and walks it to 
sleep with almost womanly tenderness, then pro¬ 
ceeds to don the best shirt ho can find, and then 
goes quietly down to dinner. 

If, on the contrary, be has a somewhat hasty 
temper, lie, with some shadow'of excuse, gives the 
bell a violent jerk, flings himself out of the house, 
slamming the door after him, to find comfort and 
attention at his club, or, mayhap, a worse place 
still, the bar-room, inwardly cursing, if not out¬ 
wardly, the mania for boarding, which is now' so 
prevalent. It is a miserable fashion, even at the 
best; the cause is had, its effects must bo even 
worse; and our noble, right-minded women are 


ruled her house with ail iron hand, and that poor as well as ours; and, indeed, she was a living type 
Tom Arnold wus a lien-picked husband. However of the quiet happiness home can give if governed 
that may he, Mr. Arnold certainly resigned him- by a reasonable, judicious and w'cll-trained \vo- 
self to liis bitter fate with more sang froid , aud inau. 

took a more comfortable view oflife in general, Why are there not more Aunt Betsies, more 
and himself in particular, than most men do in homes like hers, and less private hoarding houses? 
such situations. We shall never again, we fear, be so happy as dur- 

Auut Betsie’s house was the resort of all the ing our summer visit under her hospitable roof, 
young people around; it was kept in fine order; Years have doubtless whitened her then jetty locks; 
she believed in having warm rooms, closed doors, mayhap she dw'ells amid the golden shadows of nn- 
andliot meals in winter; plenty of fresh air, pure other land, for it is long since we saw her last, 
cold spring water, aud ice cream in summer, in But, even so, her name will be long remembered, 
which season Auut Betsie’s dwelling savored her example be a “shining light ,r to those w r ho 
much of the cool cleanness of the country, though knew tier, even bevond her own private friends. 

in reality situated in the old quaint town of-. God send us more Aunt Betsies; for surely never 

Her uncarpcted floors were as white as sand and were such more needed. r. m. 

scouring brush could get them; the brass bound _ • _ 

cedar pail, on the shelf in the back piazza, shone TUP 

the “bright particular star” of the thirsty sum- THE P1RZEFIGIIT * 

mertime, always filled with fresh, cool, sparkling HTHE flash journals of New York arc reveling in 
water. Her table had a fragrant, fresh look; the JL the profits of a flood of disgusting cuts which 
plump, light browned biscuits, idled in tempting purport to illustrate the conflict between two low 
heaps; the eggs, showing their size and whiteness and ignorant pugilists. The New York Century 
admirably from the dark blue china dishes, like ftfvcs the following practical article on the subject, 
ready made snow balls; tumblers of iced milk and and we particularly commend its views to the pe- 


T HE flash journals of New York arc reveling in 
the profits of a flood of disgusting cuts which 


generous slices of home made bread, heaped up iu 
southern style beside the great dish of young 
chickens fried in butter, or broiled partidges. 

Such were Aunt Betsie’s breakfasts in summer.. 
In winter, the rich aroma of her coffee had a 


rusal of our readers. After briefly mentioning 
the disgraceful affair, it says: 

We could not avoid this much of a record, as 
faithful journalists, any more than we could pass 
in silence such atrocities as the Burdell murder or 


comfortable effect on our shivering frame; the hot the Sickles trndegv; and we propose now to make 
buckwheat cakes and snow-white hominy were only such comment as will put the affair before 
enough to tempt ihc appetite of an epicure. No our readers iu its real, unexaggerated character, 
one uavo such cozv breakfast parties to young It is to be regarded simply as any other social 


one gave suen cozv orcaKiast panics to young li is w wc rvaurueu I'uupi.v uny ouier swim 
folks'going on the hill to see the sun rise, or such crime or outrage, dragged out from its proper ob- 
sociable family dinners, or old-fashioned delightful scurity by editors, who forget for a time that they 
tea-parties as‘Aunt Betsie. Next, to being a good, are under any bonds of propriety, or that there is 
hospitable housewife, Aunt Betsie was noted for anything in the world of more consequence than 


good health and good nursing. 

“ She never fainted, not she; or, if she ever gave 
way to such feminine weakness, nobody knew it. 
Heavens! fiddlesticks! she never jump'd up, or 
shook as if she had a chill if a door slammed, or a 
eat crossed the room. Hysterics! Bah! no wo- 


the sale of their newspapers. 

It is the most striking phase of our popular 


uch feminine weakness, nobody knew it. journalism to dredge in low places for the euriosi- 
! fiddlesticks! she never jumped up, or ties of crime—to bring out into open day the deeds 
if she had a chill if a door slammed, or a of the night, and to illustrate felony in all its mon¬ 


strous shapes. This is done so thoroughly as to 


man with a grain of sense could make such a fool make the whole face of society appear occasion- 
of herself; or, if she did, would wait till’her lms- ally to consist of nothing or little else than vice, 
hand had gone out, and then would shut doors and crime and bail passions. Its great moral interests 
windows, so that no one might catch her at such are pushed out of view. If we take the phases of 
capers. If they did, well—she’d deserve to be sent such a moment—for happily this state of things 
to Mormau-land, that’s all.” lasts for moments only—wc might infer that no 

In a sickroom Aunt Betsie was invaluable. She advance had been made in civilization since the 
saw the doctor gave the medicine, arranged the days when the deadly contests of the gladiators 
pillows, and, before two days were over, made her- were the most attractive sports of Rome. But it 
self necessary to the comfort of the invalid by her • is not so. It is plain that all the consequence of 
ready attention to his or her comfort, and her , the late prize fight, beyond sporting circles, is at- 


GOOD AND EVIL. 

E VIL, anxious, waits the morrow, 

For its golden day; 

Good improves the shining present, 

Trusting no delay. 

Evil fears the solemn curtain 
Midnight o’er it flings; 

Good enjoys a day celestial 
While the night-bird sings. 

Evil, in the stormy winter, 

Pants for summer bloom; 

Good, with summer in its bosom, 

Smiles at winter’s gloom. 

Evil, startled by its thunder, 

Froin the future flies; 

Good, enchanted, through its vista 
Sees the halcyon skies. 

Evil, in the night of sorrow. 

Only doubts aud fears; 

Good, unshaken, feels an angel 
Wipe away its tears. 

Evil buy of cheating pleasure 
Filin without release; 

Good, by inward conquest noble, 

Wins immortal peace. 

Evil meets, with eyeballs flashing, 

Slander’s veuomed eye; 

Good, with blazing coals of kindness, 
Blisters every lie. 

Evil, grasping guilty treasure, 

Shames a golden crown; 

Good, when Mammon tries its virtue, 
Burning, looks him down. 

Evil, fearless. looks at sorrow’s 
Winter blasted spring; 

Good, with lobin songs of summer, 

Makes her valleys ring. 

Evil fluds in reigning beauty 
No celestial grace; 

Good, the peerless queen of splendor, 
Triumphs in her lace. 

Evil’s youth is early crippled, 

And’its death-knell rung; 

Good is like a blooming sister, 

Truth, forever young. 

Evil, with a musk of greatness, 

Banters for a mime: 

Good, uslant its God-iike action. 

Finds the shadow, lame. 

Evil, when oppression thunders, 

Bight or wrong, gives in; 

Good, iu step with heavenly music, 

Nothing fears but sin. 

Evil sees in vast creation 
No parental sigh; 

Good, tlio’ earthquakes heave the mountains, 
Sees the Hand divine. 

Evil turns its back on Mercy’s 
World-rcdeoming charms; 

Good, for past offences sorrowing, 

Bushes to her arms. 

Evil sees in death’s low valley 
Deepening shadows dread; 

Good espies the heavenly morning 
Breaking overhead. 

Evil meets, beyond the valley. 

Shapes of duikness grim; 

Good, with ungel sisters soaring, 

Chants a parting liymn. 

Evil, frantic, upward gazing, 

Sees a Despot's throne; 

Good, exulting, sees the Father, 

Welcoming his own. 

G. W. Light. 

WATCHING FOR A TIGER* 

T* HE spot I selected was the edge of a tank where 
JL a tiger used to drink. There was a large tain- 


front of me, uttering a sullen growl. There was 
nothing but a date’hush between us; I had no 
weapon but inv discharged rifle. I felt for my 
pistols, they had been left on the tree. Then I felt 
that my hour was come, and all the sins of my life 
flashed with dreadful distinctness across my mind. 
I muttered a short prayer, and tried to prepare for 
death, which seemed inevitable. But want was 
my peon about all this time? Oh,as I afterwards 
learned, he poor fellow, was trying to tire my 
double rifle; but all my locks have bolts, which ho 
did not understand, and lie could not cock it. lie 
was a good shikaree, aud knew that was my only 
chance; so when he could do no good he did noth¬ 
ing. If Mohadeen had been there he would soon 
have relieved me; but Iliad sent him in another 
direction that day. Well, some minutes passed 
thus. 

The tiger made no attempt to come at me; a ray 
of hope cheered me; he might be dying. I peeped 
through the branches, but my heart sunk within 
me wlieu his bright green eyes met mine, and his 
hot breath absolutely blew in my face. I slipped 
hack upon my knees in despair, and a growl 
warned me that slight movement was noticed. 
But why did he not attack mo at once? A tiger is 
a suspicious, cowardly brute, and will seldom 
charge unless he secs distinctly. Now I was quite 
concealed by the date leaves, and while I remained 
]>erfeetly quiet I had still a chance. Suspense was 
becoming intolerable. My knees were bruised by 
the hard* gravel, hut I dared not move a joint. 
Tho tormenting mosquitoes swarmed around my 
face, but I leured to ruisc my hand to brush them 
off. Whenever tho wind ruffled the leaves that 
sheltered me, a harsh growl grated through llio 
stillness of the night. 

Hours that seemed years, rolled on; I could hear 
the village gong strike each hour of that dreadful 
night, which I thought would never end. At last 
the welcome dawn ! and oh, how gladly did I hail 
the first streak ol* light that shot up from the hori¬ 
zon, for then the tiger rose and sulkily stalked 
away to some distance. I felt that danger was 
passed, and rose with a feeling of relief which I 
cannot describe. Such a night of suffering was 
enough to turn my bruin, and I only wondered 
that I survived it. I now set off the peon for the 
elephant, and before eight o’clock old Goliuh had 
arrived. It was all over in live minutes. The ti¬ 
ger rushed to meet mo as soon us I entered tho 
cover, and one bail in tho chest dropped him down 
dead. 


THE AMERICAN IN JERUSALEM. 

N EAR St. Stephen’s Gate is pointed out a mosque, 
where it is said the Virgin Mary was horn, 
and just without rhe gate is the spot where St. 
Stephen was stoned by the Jews, not far distant 
from the cistern into which his body was after¬ 
wards thrown. After examining these localities 
with much interest, I passed outside of the walls 
to the Damascus Gate, which presents the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of Syr©.an archi¬ 
tecture anywhere to be found. 

Leaving the gate, I walked through the Via 
Dolorosa, and from thence to the wailing-place of 
the Jews, on Mount. Moriah. Tins is esteemed by 
the Hebrews the most sacred place within the lim¬ 
its of Jerusalem, on account of its vicinity to 
the “ Holy of Holies.” Here large numbers of 
them repair daily to wail and to pray; and ou Fri¬ 
days the number is much greater than on other 
days. They face tho wall, which they believe to 
| be a part of the original wall of the temple. On 
the clay I visited the place, there were many as¬ 
sembled—both males and females; some were 
reading their prayers in an undertone, while others 
were devotedly praying or reading their prayers 
aloud, exclaiming, with broken sobs, “ IIow long 
yet, 0I1 Lord! oh, l*ord, how Jong?” To me it 


ness iu the hour ol need. and vile association.. mention that we fastened an unfortunate bullock descendants. . 

Far and wide Aunt Betsie was known as the The London Times, claiming to head.the world’s under the tree for a bait. Well, we remained qui- , . ,°!i ni,i < iL £ , , , 

“ kindest woman aud best nurse in the country.” journalism, commits the folly of saving that two e tlv on our perch for a couple of hours, without , . , f ,, , , ,° o 1 n(> ", ( * <>SP< ’ 1 

Some added, “eccentric in her manners, nnd*W- mehcomlHdtmtx^uUlouly^riiigfwmgr^Mdwns: anv stirring. It might be eight o'clock, the moon having Oeen Wo<eke,rl up hy tlK‘. MnssuJmans, or 
zttrre in her opinions, entering hut little into so-. whereas it is notorious that they spring directly had risen, and so clear was the light, that we could L IC T? U “, ™ {it ,u so,n * 

ciety, yet continually sought after, and admired from the most brutal and ignorant classes m either see the jackals at the distance of half a mile, fU w l K„ 1 k! , ’ .m, precaution, it 

for her clear head, able toiigue, and kind heart.” , —classes that have never done anything lor civili- sneeking along towards the village, when a party , , ,. cntc iJML • a king, who will not only take 
Let it he friend or foe that needed her in sickness, i zation, hut much to arrest it, and to promote civil of Brinpassies, passing by, stopped to water their °* tlie > r,u ‘ WJU extend Ins reign 

poverty or death, strite ami estrangement were disorder—we may add, classes that are ehargable bullocks at the tank. They loitered for some ovcr tiie . . oarr . 

conquered hv the tender pity and sympathy of the ' with nine-tenths of the grossest felonies that be- time; and, becoming impatient, I got off the tree I next visited what is called the Jews’ quarter of 
true-hearted*woman. For ilavs she woukl leave : long to criminal history. What folly can lx* with a single rifle ill mv hand, and walked toward the city, and was conducted through their various 
her own healthy family in the care of her faithful greater, what nonsense more great and silly, than telling them that I was watching a tiger, public edifices, including their synagogues. I was 

and trusty servants, aud he a watcher by the sick to set up two men whose only merit is a fierce bru- u])on which they started off immediately. courteously shown by them everything which 

bed, or cheer the chamber of death and suffering. tatify,as representatives ol society in England and f was sauntering back to my post, never dream- they thought deserving of particular notice, r ro- 
Ah! wc have met hut few Aunt Betsie’s since America? jng 0 f danger, when the shikaree gave a low ©eived from all marks of respect and kindness, 

our long southern visit, though many years have The same excitement that has been cultivated whistle, anil at the same moment a growl rose They are a fine-looking class of people, ami even 
passed in life experiences; and, noting those about by the majority of our public journals, could as f rom some lms lies between me and the tree. To if the friend who accompanied me on thi< occa- 
or around us, wc have never met since, even a ! ' vt *b be provoked by the trainingof two dogs, and • make mv situation quite decided, I saw his (the I rion, had not informed me where I was, I should 

... .. ’ ..... ’ . . I,.. .... .......... ... \ . 1 . . 1 . . . < i.~ i.»,i .... t..._:_ r . . 


mention that we fastened an unfortunate bullock 


descendants. 

Not far from this holy place stands (he eele- 


over the whole earth. 

I next visited what is called the .Jews’ quarter of 


faint type of such an unselfish character; now, in l bere would be just as much sense m staking the shikaree's) black arm pointing nearly straight un ; 

these degenerate days, when the gay dance and national reputation ol England and America on ( i er him, on my side of his post. If was very evi- j the .Jewish section of the city; for they are, in- 

thrilling opera draw from their duties wives and ' ibe four-legged brutes. Dogs, however, of them-j dent I could not regain the tree, although I was deed, a peculiar people, and the same traits, both 

mothers, and little children's faces grow pale, aud selves, could not if they would, and would not if ■ within twenty yards of it. There was nothing for of feature and mind, an* apparent in them all, 

thin, and sad lor want of cheerful, tender, true . they could, equal the savageness of such a light as m( . i,ut to drop behind a bush, and leave the rest j whether lhev dwell in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
mother-love. j that of Sayers and Ileennn. j to Providence. America. If the Jews do not occupy a position 


have had no difficulty in knowing that I was in 
the Jewish section of the city; for they are, in- 


lu our youth, the good old “ times of yore,” the [ Although it is true that sucli scenes are a part of If I had moved then, the tiger would have had ^ich as they formerly did in Palestine, they are, 
husband led his bride from her parent’s home to | onr social history, and that faithful journalism de- me to a certainty; besides, I trusted to his killing at least, both here and throughout the Turkish 

liis, and fondly gave her the title of its mistress, i mauds their record, it is no less than true that the bullock, and returning to the jungle us soon as dominions, in a measure restored to the rights of 

And she felt proud of the dignity, and strove every ' such journalism as we have witnessed in this case he had finished liis supper. It was terrible to hear inan - 

day to become more worthy to fill the station so j promotes them, and spreads far and wide their the moans of (he wretched bullock when the tiger The inhabitants of Jerusalem, as I learn, have, 

confidingly assigned her by her husband’s love. ! vile poison. Nothing else could have given lice- approached, lie would run to the end of his rope, without consultation among themselves, selected 

Then homes were happy, even if carpets were not nan the distinction that lie now enjoys, but herald- making a desperate effort to break it, and then lie different parts of the city for their resjxctive rosi- 

vclvet, or Brussels, and the “best chairs” were j ing his quarrels and bloody combats, and report- j down, slinking in every limb, and bellowing iu the <Unices. The Christians reside chiefly west of the 
only two dollars apiece. j ing from time to time liis high animal condition. I most piteous manner. street leading from the Damascus to Zion’s Gate. 

I lxlieve old-fasliioneci looking-glasses reflected ] We shall rejoice at the day when men of am>m-| The tiger saw him plain enough; but, suspecting ! The Jews occupy the north-east side of Mount Zi- 
linppier, fairer faces, more modestly robed and \ pi b hod abilities, taste and manners, in the res|>oii- : something wrong, he walked growling around the ft ad Turks every other part of the city, 

fairer forms than the gorgeous mirrors that now : sible charge of the newspaper press, shall no longer tree, as if he did not observe him. At last he! Being in the neighborhood of Zion’s Gate. J was 
reach from ceiling to wainscot in our Fifth avenue | stoop to dredge in the lowest abodes of crime for made a fatal spring, with u horrid shriek rather; conducted to the spot occupied by those who are 
palaces do at present. Then comfort was demanded material wherewith to fill their columns. Nothing than a roar. I could hear the tortured bullock afflicted with that loathsome disease, the leprosy-— 
only; now, eclat and show reign supreme. A gay, i is more easy than to spread a little dirt over a struggling under him, uttering faint cries, which a disease of which I had read and heard much, 
costly wedding, where the bride’s attire attracts | large surface. We might hope that there were fewer became more and more feeble every instant, and though I knew little of its real character until my 
more attention than herself or the solemn event j hands employed at such work. the heavy breathing, half growd, half snort of the visit to this spot. The lepers usually range thcin- 

wliicli they are called on to witness. After the! It ought tube observed with special reference monster, as he hung to the neck, sucking his life- selves in rows, and extend their hands toward the 
ceremony the bride.aud groom whirl into a hasty,; to the fight between Sayers and llcenan, that the blood. passers by for alms. Their condition is so fright- 

retreating tour, as if they were ashamed of being j curiosity to learn the details of it, is no proof that I know not what possessed me this moment, but ful that no one is disposed to remain long among 

married; return after a mouth and take an elegant | such exhibitions are regarded with general ap- I could not resist the temptation of a shot. I (them. 
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THE 11VNER LIFE. 

?npiS tho hour of midnight lonely, 

JL Very lonely, very drear; 

All things round ine seem too silent 
E’en tor noise oi' lulling tear, 

P alling of the East's dark bier. 

’Tis the hour best fit for musing, 

Musing on the days gone by, 

When the heart re-fells its story, 

Having time and place to sigh, 

Sigh tor hopes long in the sky. 

’Twerc not well to give heart-memories— 
Never dear, though sad lecnll. 

Nor to Jet e’en life’s deep sorrows 
Jn forgetfulness to fall; 

From the dead ne’er Jilt the pall. 

For, though heart ache at recounting 
Jov and hope and love e'er gone, 

Sicken as it sees Jile’s pleasures 
Change to sorrows all anon, 

(Sorrows coming thickly on; 

Yet the soul thus learns submission, 

Being low, to look above, 

And the heart, though torn and bleeding, 
Learns to bear e’en severed love, 

(ientle, trusting as the dove. 

Life is double, outward, inward, 

Seen and hidden from the light; 

’Tis a scroll of varied pictures, 

Colored dark and colored blight, 

"Oiled up partly out of eight. 

One’s the life as shown to others, 

Phis, though past, olt seems the whole, 

Por, at outward things e’er looking, 

We forget the life of soul. 

Like as we forget life’s goal. 

But, at silent hour of midnight, 

When ourselves alone we see, 

Wlieu all noise is turned to stillness, 
flushed is every sound of glee, 

Bound of anguish, pleasuie’s lee. 

When the soul, with eye turned inward, 
Ciazeth on its seciet life, * 

Hope and joy, despair and sorrow, 

Reason calm and passion rite, 

Good and bad in constant strife. 

Memory then her conjuring office 
Fills by calling up ibe past ; 

Budding hopes w Inch, in their spring-time, 

Clulling lrosts had come to blast, 

Lest, it lull blown, they should last. 

Parted love, that- tore licart-tendrils, 

Severed from another heart, 

That restrained the parted heait-strings, 
Leaving ouis of each but part. 

Healed up now but bearing mark. 

Scenes ol childhood’s jovous life-spring, 
Forms of Jite’s bright summer-time. 

Pictures of the soul that only 
Spirit-language can define, 
l ass in gay or solemn line. 

And there’s music, soft-toned music, 

Played on clioids of veaisgone by. 

Causing tears of gentleVadness, 
i'eais while, though thev till the eye, 

Help to see beyond the sky. 

Thus the soul in secret growetk 
While with mortal it must stay; 

Up ill Heaven ’twill grow forever, 

Seen and seeing by the ray 

Of the uncreated day. J. B. Black. 


RURAL REMINISCENCIES. 

I WAS always passionately fond of the country 
Lustre scenes and rural felicities have ever a 
charm lor me, and the magic of their delights never 
mils to warm my soul into intense admiration. 
Ihe quiet beauties of life are nowhere so magnifi¬ 
cent or so heart-impressing, as among the soli¬ 
tudes of nature. If the heart is at all touched 
with the divine feeling of love, the influences of 
beautiful contemplations certainly intensify it and 
draw the mystic chord of sympathy into sweet 
consonance with all the glorious evidences of ex¬ 
istence and of loveliness which nature affords. 
Who can look upon the merry running stream and 
not be remolded of the sunny face and gentle dis¬ 
position of some dear friend? Who can listen to 
the blythe song birds, and not feel the trill of some 
hallowed melody run through his whole being? 
Who can look upon the glowing landscape, rich in 
varied beauty, and not behold, with the spirit’s 
eye, the green pastures and the .still waters of the 
spirit-land ? Who can look upon the bright sun, 
who, in his effulgent exit bathes every object with 
sweet-flowing splendor, and not think of the Sun 
Oi Righteousness, wltose crown of glory never 
wanes, and never sets ? Who can see the leaves 
fall, and the roses scattered lie ” when in autumn 
the chill winds blast them, and not think of some 
dear one stricken in death; or even hear their ms- 
tlmg as wc tread upon them ou the ground, and 
not hear the doleful clattering of the dust as it 
sounded when falling on that dear one’s grave? 
Or, who can behold the evidences of resuscitation 
in the spring-time, when nature emerges from 
gloom, and assumes the garb of cheerfulness and 
beauty, and not sec typified the glory of tlie Res¬ 
urrection ? 

Some of the most interesting interviews I ever 
experienced have been when in communion with 
nature with those I love. And, when I speak of 
those I have loved, I refer not alone to those who 
arc dear by the ties of blood. There are men and 
women whose noble qualities and fine attainments 
have excited that holy feeling within me, ancl who, 
though strangers, have instinctively demanded 
and reciprocated feelings of perfect confidence, 
which lias instituted an endearment that I can 
characterize by no other name than love. The 
beautiful of nature is not confined simply to ma¬ 
terial objects; it belongs to humanity to furnish a 
fine development of beauty. Aside from the sym- 
etry of form and features, on which we may per- 
haps love to look, there is something in the prompt¬ 
ings of a good heart perfectly irresistible. 

And here, by way of digression, and in illustra¬ 
tion, allow me to relate an incident. Every bodv 
has heard of the old brewery which used to stand 
on the present site of the Five Points House of In¬ 
dustry. 'Well, just previous to its demolition, I 
concluded I would visit it, and sec for myself the 
wretchedness of which I had heard so much The 
scenes I saw were such as a person need never de¬ 


sire to look upon, and yet I do not- regret having 
witnessed them, for they opened ni’y heart to reiii 
piciures of distress, such as my mind had in vain 
endeavored to imagine. If ever 1 felt sympathy I 
must say I felt it then; and since then I cannot 
find it in my soul to treat the discomforts of any 
individual lightly. 

The day was an intensely disagreeable one, a 
cold drizzly rain prevailing. On ascending the 
rickety stairs, and entering the several apartments 
no cheerful fire met the gaze, no genial warmth 
met the senses. A few embers might have been 
burning on the hearth, but they gave no heat. In 
one room was an old woman suffering dreadfully 
from a cough, which seemed to rack her whole 
frame, already sinking into the embrace of death. 
In another, a middle-aged woman, partly intoxicat¬ 
ed, with a delicate infant at hen breast, lay half 
naked on the floor, with nothing to protect her or 
her child from the cold but a little straw. These 
specimens of misery, I thought, were bad onou«*h 
but on descending to the cellar, a dark hole with 
not lung but the bare damp ground for a floor I 
was surprised to see half a dozen famished crea¬ 
tures m the last stages of consumption. This 
spectacle called up horrid ideas, but I lingered 
long, liopmg that I might do something that would 
afford them consolation. 

But the unpleasant aspect of this picture was 
greatly relieved when a noble woman, with a ma¬ 
jestic presence, a ministering angel, I shall call 
her, entered the apartments, and, with a smile on 
her countenance, and words full of hope, and 
hands busy in dispensing comforts, endeavored 
to alleviate the sorrow that was cvc/ywhcrc soap- 
parom l shall never forget her, so beneficent anti 
so beautiful did she seem to me at that moment. 
And the manner in which she did her work of 
charity, so unselfishly, and with sculi an exposi¬ 
tion of tenderness, impressed itself so stromriv 
?. n . my mmd that it will always be a happiness 0 to 
think ot her. 

She was a stranger to me, but I loved her for 
her goodness. And knowing that she was a wo¬ 
man of intelligence, of feeling, and of propriety, it 
would have beeu pleasurable to have cultivated 
her acquaintance, for mental communication with 
her must have resulted in pure advantage. 

But to leave this digression. The most impres¬ 
sible part of my childhood was spent in the eoun- 
trv; and to this fact may be attributed the relish 
vvith winch I avert to early scenes. Now, while a 
denizen of the city, the rural localities and scenes 
M 011 / to me I love to think of. 

I he lutie old church, with its antiquated pulpit, and 
old logy deacons, and straight-laced brothers and 
sisters, always exacting and never forgiving per¬ 
sistently meddlesome, and equally intolerant”! can 
never forget. Strange that those who make the 
greatest professions, who should be the most lib- 

er uit U1K arc lIl ° most and intol- 

lhu the little church was not wholly compos 
ot the ego*Niio.nl and selfish. There were some be¬ 
neficent souls, who kept the others in check 
though they did not control them. And the won¬ 
der is that such who were really Christians could 
bear to remain in communion with bigots But 
the old preacher was faithful and kind, and he ex¬ 
erted himself to keep things pleasant, lie had an 
interesting family of daughters, intellectual and 
well-looking whom it was a pleasure to know 
they made the old man’s fireside ever cheerful 
and exhibited a loveliness, whether at home or 
abroad, that could be nothing less than attractive 
Hie sweetness of disposition of these ladies was 
ever apparent, and showed in beautiful contrast 
to the arrogance of some of the quarrelsome dames 
vvho became instantly jealous of any little atten¬ 
tions paid to their superiors. 

But finally, the old man and his family left the 
church and the place, contentions becoming fre¬ 
quent and being altogether out of their line. ° The 
old church is in existence still; but what vvith 
the discord that continually prevails, it has not 
improved one bit; and it requires no prophet to 
predict that it never will—lor each succeeding (ren¬ 
own will doubtless evince the same eharacter- 
iHiics iliut have been the bane and restriction of 
the old folks. 

The old school in which I first saw her vvho now 
shares with me life’s joys and troubles; the pleas¬ 
ant grove where we held our Mav festivals • the 
nyer over whose bosom the grateful breeze lias 
often watted us; each scene comes freshly before 
me, replete with pleasant memories and profitable 
reflections. 

than all » t,lc memory of a pleasant 
walk tills my mind at this time; and, while I am 
m the mood, I must try and descant upon it In 
the summer rime just before the sun goes down 
between that and nightfall, there is quite a lengthy 
interval, and it was at this time of the day that I 
sallied forth to ramble. To the contemplative 
mmd very minute things, especially where nature 
is the prospect, enchain the attention quite as rea¬ 
dily as more conspicuous ones. So I observed a 
caterpillar just leaving its grovelling tenement, 
and assuming the delicate beauty and simple aspi¬ 
rations of a butterfly. As it was leaving its repul¬ 
sive chrysalis condition, I could not help indulging 
in feelings of great wonder at the beautiful transF 
tion How kind that the great Author of nature 
should endow us with the fine susceptibilities of 
appieeiating such intricate specimens of bis power 
bee how it condemns, ns it were, the u<dy tene¬ 
ment that has kept it in close contact with the 
earth, and rises m bounty, as if conscious of hav- 
jn<r obtamed something better; rises to holm in¬ 
habitant of the air, free to use its gossamer wings 
and regale its delicate being on the sweets of 
flowers, and mingle its own loveliness with the 
hue and shade of sunset glory. 

If God is so provident of tho insect, vvho can 
doubt but that there is even a finer transition in 
store for us. This life, which confines us so close 
to earth, which limits our comprehensions, which 
blunts our sensibilities, which retards the infinite 
reaches ot our souls, and prevents the realization 
of that happiness we so much desire will certainly 
cease; and the process that divests ns of this clay 
that puts the soul on its upward flight, that opens 
up the light atul glory of eternity, will certainly 
begin and bear us in greater beauty, in greater 
glory than anything that may be seen in ibis 
world, to the Creator’s immediate presence The 
little insect winged its. way across the river, (for 
this essential concomitant of country beauty was 


full in view;) and to mortal vision it was soon un- 
discernablo. 

At this juncture I observed in tho midst of a 
field a gigantic ancient tree; I will not undertake 
to say how old it was, but probably a hundred 
winters had covered its branches vvith their snows, 
and as many summers had induced its verdure 
and witnessed its beauty. And here, meditative 
as usual, a comparison vvith humanity inevitably 
thrust itself upon my mind. Unprotected by sur¬ 
rounding companions, alone, as it were, in the ex¬ 
tended field, exposed to the most severe and tem¬ 
pestuous influences, the stately tree had gradually 
inured itself to the furious storms, developing year 
alter year increasing strength and proportions, 
until, finally, it attained a tremendous grandeur, 
which made it capable of withstanding the most 
inclement hostilities. 

Had this same tree commenced its growth in 
the thick forestj protected on all sides from wind 
and weather, think you it could have become so 
noble, its branches so wide-spreading, its whole 
appearance so august? Certainly not. Instead, it 
would have shot up a fragile sapling, protected 
from opposing influences, uninured to the storm 
and the tempest. 

It is not difficult to apply this course of rcason- 
ing to the child just entering the responsibilities 
of life. How much better to give him a nurture 
like that of tho tree exposed in the field. To edu¬ 
cate him in the habit of self-reliance; to inure him 
as far ns practicable, to hardship, so that, as he 
grows up lie may not be effete and puny, but vig¬ 
orous and athletic, capable of confronting adversi¬ 
ty with impunity, and enduring hardship, if nec¬ 
essary, for his own and the world's good. 

It vve surround a child vvith props and protec¬ 
tions like that of the sapling in the forest, how de¬ 
pendent, how useless, how incapable of moulding 
circumstances to his benefit, and of inaugurating 
a policy of his own. It is a great mistake for even 
the wealthy to teach their children that it is dis¬ 
reputable and unnecessary to do anything that 
vyould be likely to harden the hands, or distend 
the muscles. The independent boy, vvho is likely 
to become a commanding, useful man, must not 
give heed to effeminate ideas and practices. If 
vve say to him you must not go out, it is tho cold; 
it is too warm and you must not expose yourself 
to the sun; you must not do this kind of work, lest 
you soil the polish on your boots; nor that kind of 
work, lest you exercise your arms and give expan¬ 
sion to your clicst; vve prop him up with all sorts 
of incentives to idleness and laziness. In fact vve 
derogate from his future manliness. And if cir¬ 
cumstances should prove unkind to him, he be¬ 
comes the most imbecile and dependent creature 
imaginable. In such a ease his would not have 
been the healthy, invigorating nurture, like that 
of the hale old tree, exposed to adverse influences, 
thus educating him for self-reliance; but rather, 
like that of tho sapling in the forest, completely 
protected in his effeminacy. 

As I ascended the summit of a hill, the sun was 
just going down. Any one who lias true refine¬ 
ment of feeling has experienced the placid influ¬ 
ence, and enjoyed the sublime beauty a fine sun¬ 
set scene allords. The breeze, wliieh had been 
very gentle, gradually increased, ancl over to the 
westward, fantastic cloudy palaces, beautified and 
tinted by the varying reflections of the sun, ca¬ 
reered and whirled through tho atmosphere as if 
endowed vvith life. Now'a cloud, perfectly rich 
in splendor, would intermingle with another, equa!- 
ly gorgeous, and the combination would transcend 
all imagination. 

While beholding the scene, one could not help 
looking beyond the clouds, and still bevond the 
cerulean, and wonder at the in tensity‘of glory 
that must surround the Father of Majesty! The 
tranquility of nature imparted its influence to the 
soul, and the result was enchanting. The exquis¬ 
iteness of life at such a moment—how wonderful 
and yet how evanescent. Change must come, the 
inevitable word will ring upon our cars, startling 
composure, and engendering apprehension. The 
silence of that hour was such as you could almost 
feel. Nature seemed to have paused in her mys¬ 
terious workings, to do, if possible greater homage 
to her Author. But suddenly, the silent beauty 
was changed to a scene of commotion. The clouds 
that were so bright became black and portentous. 
A fierce wind sprang up, and darkness, and rain 
and lightning, and thunder, all combined to form 
a scene of turbulence, appalling to the sight, dis¬ 
tressing to the mind. I retreated hastily to a’ cot¬ 
tage hard by, where I was made welcome; but it 
was not long before the black clouds rolled away 
in the distance, and the blue sky, more beautiful 
from its short concealment, greeted the vision, and 
nature appeared fresher and lovelier than before 

T ,.,,.,1,1 Kl..i.„ _ „ . 


A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 

T * T !‘ ard iimc8 ap sail us. 

_ .. AJ Lei poverty nail us * 

Like mystical borse-shoes to every old » i. 

Let deep tribulation ™ wall; 

And tierce desolation 
Spread over all lands like a foneral nail. 

J hough empty our purses? P&11 ’ 

A , } hough creditors curse us. 

And quarters are squeezed till , 

Let’s have merry faces all howl, 

And smiles for all places 
Kcmembcnug -tis bettor to griA than to growl. 

bonks are breaking 
t ru. Au< ? bl & houses ” quaking g 
Lest one day undo all they eve “fave dorm 
Our crossness can’t mend it d ° ne > 
w . Our weeping won’t end it, ’ 

7 Cal1 * 

Or imbecile measures 

nDg fo?Vo^o- 0 4 C . 0 a'^ r ^ Imthe<1 ^ cowl? 
W 1 ** 8 uo brighter to-morrow 
When tilings will go bad, let us grin and not growl. 

b, ut Jct us keep thinking 
H t,lou gh We are sinking 
We can’t go much further, because it won’t ™ 

The old saw not forgetting, ltWOn4 Wi 
, lT . l oured lots of frettiiig, 

The hour is the daikest just before dav* ’> 

T hough vacant our purses, 

, Though creditorscuise us, 

Th ° *-■*><* *lbowl, 

And smiles for all places. 

For surely ’tis better to grin than to growl. 


I could not help blessing Cod for the favors of that 
scene. Night was coming on apace, hut the atmo¬ 
sphere was so softened and modified by the red 
lints that flushed the horizon, and the attraction 
was so complete, one could not bring himself to 
think that it would soon be submerged in dark¬ 
ness. But how many a dream of beauty, how 
many a flowing delight suddenly receives‘its ex¬ 
tinguishment, and loses its attractiveness. So un¬ 
expectedly, sometimes, life goetli out. Amid the 
sunshine of joy and prosperity, when everythin^ 
seems brightest, the clouds of death encircle the 
body and dim the eye. The storm of dissolution 
rages fiercely for awhile, but, as nature emerges 
trom the conflict of the elements improved, so the 
soul goes on its eternal journey, purified, beauti¬ 
fied, exalted! E. T. Wilson. 


Original. 

TELL ME ‘’NO!” 

F ™ LL as ^ oe P a,lc l dreamed thou vvorl no more, 

L 1 hat Ihv poor head at last had found its rest, 

And anguish swept my heait-strings vvith her hand. 
Until my very brain reeled with distress. 

1 .V ly , h . ea(l 11 P 011 a downy pillow laid, 

" n,c 1| la i 1 r r . >’ 0U1) S flowers were twined within thy 

Thy brow nor features bore no cloud or shade, 

And yet they whispered to me, “ Heath is there! ” 

0! tell me, darling—awake and tell mo “ no! ” 


Lilt those (lark lashes from thy lovolit eyes; 

Look on me once again! in pity look, 

And speak my name, and show surprise 
That you have slept so long. Say, wilt thou not 
Raise thy dear hand, and place it on my head. 
And speak—^ 4 ‘ Hear Willie, you arc not forgot— 

1 ve only been asleep—I am not dead! ” 

Wilue Wildwood. 


WILL THERE BE ANOTHER DELUGE. 

"PERIODICALLY the wise men start new theories 
X concerning the origin and end of this green oW 
earth of ours. Abbe Raynal gave his^op"m ? on 
some years ago that the American Continent wm 
once covered by the ocean, from which it omS 
gradually in the course of thousands of jws M 
officer of the French navy has now written a book 
winch contains a theory of the submerging of the 
Northern Hemisphere and the appearance of a tier, 
world from tho South. Mwance ot a new 

The author starts from certain facts, some of 
which are generally known, viz: 1st That tb« 
isothermal fines (lines where the same degree of 
warm tli is observed on our globe) of the highest 
temperature are unequally distributed betwem the 
Northern and Southern hemispheres, the spaces 
they occupy in the former being abont double 
of that which ihey occupy south of tho equator, so 
the Southern hemisphere is considerably colder 
especially toward the pole, than the Nonhem one 

2d, That the accumulation of ico at the Antartic 
pole is much more considerable than at the North¬ 
ern. 

3d, That the earth performs the shortest portion 
of its revolution, viz: that nearest to the perihelion 
much more rapidly than the other, and at thatpe- 
riod of the year which comprises the autumn and 
winter of the Northern hemisphere. Hence it fol¬ 
lows that the winter of the latter is shorter (by 
about eight days) than that of the Southern hemi¬ 
sphere; and it is during this long winter, when 
the earth is fnrtherest from the sun, that tho solar 
rays must lose in strength what they gain in dura¬ 
tion. To this cause of diminution of temperature 
must be added the loss of calorie by radiation, and 
it will then be easy to p(rc ive tho reason of the 
difference of temperature between the two hemi¬ 
spheres. Observation, moreover, has shown that 
the quantity of calorie lost at the South pole in the 
course of a year is equal to the surplus absorbed 
at the North pole. 

Now let us vvith the author, mentally represent 
to ourselves the earth at the moment of its crear 
tion, when its whole surface was covered with wa¬ 
ter, and its centre of gravity coincided with its ge¬ 
ometrical centre. From that moment its revolu¬ 
tion around the sun commenced, and all those 
causes which have led to the inequality of temper 
aturc between the two hemispheres begin to oper¬ 
ate. In ibe course of a few centuries the ice at 
the South pole became in consequence heavier than 
that accumulated at the North pole, and the centre 
of gravity was displaced southwards; mathema¬ 
ticians, in fact, stale the distance between the lat¬ 
ter and the geometrical centre to be about seven¬ 
teen hundred metres. 

Under these circumstances, what could the liquid 
surface of the globe do but flow southward, leav¬ 
ing all the continent we are so familiar with un¬ 
covered ? Here M. Julien observes that all the re¬ 
gions of the Southern hemisphere hear inimistnke- 
able marks of submersion; that America, Africa 
and India end in points, all turned towards the 
South pole: that the islands of the southern re¬ 
gions have the appearance of the summits of moun¬ 
tain ranges, and that Lieut. Maury’s soundings 
show that the coast on that side all descend abrupt¬ 
ly into the sea. lie further states the curious fact 
that in going from the North to tho South pole, at 
every parallel ratio of the extent of land to that of 
the sea diminishes regularly and progressively. 

Let us now take into consideration the phenom¬ 
enon called the Procession of Equinoxes, in virtue 
of which the first point of Aries recedes upon the 
ecliptic by about fifty seconds iu a year. This 
gradually causes a complete change in the seasons, 
and counting from any given time, there must 
elapse at least twenty-one thousand before the sea¬ 
sons can return to precisely the same periods of 
the year. It has been ascertained that up to tho 
year 12-18 of the Christian era, a year in which tlie 
first day of winter precisely coincided with the 
earth’s passage through the perihelion, the temper¬ 
ature of the Southern hemisphere had been in con¬ 
stant course of diminution. It is moreover clear 
that after tho lapse of ten thousand years the sea¬ 
sons on our globe must be exactly reversed. Hence 
about ten thousand years before tho year 1248, or 
eleven thousand years before our present time, it 
was the North pole, and not its opposite ono, 
which was in its maximum of refrigeration; our 
present continents were then submerged, accord¬ 
ing to Ihe Mosaic tradition of the Deluge, and there 
were continents unknown to us in the Southern 
hemisphere. And again, by the same astronomi¬ 
cal and natural laws, ten thousand years after tho 
last, cataclysm, a new one will occur, which will 
again submerge tho Northern hemisphere, and al¬ 
low a new world to emerge from the ocean in tlie 
Southern one. 
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“THE WELL-BELOVED.” 

L ET others sigh for worldly praise, 

And toil for power and fame; 

I would not wear the conqucrer’s bays, 

Nor worldly homage claim. 

That these, with pleasures unalloyed, 

E’er lilled the bean’s deep “ aching void,” 

Math often beeu disproved: 

Ah! proud man of a boasted line, 

Here is a dame surpassing thine— 

“The well-beloved!” 

The pompous ones, who elevate 
Themselves above their kind, 

Are often not as nobly great 
In heart and soul and mind. 

As many a yeoman of the land, 

Who warmly grasps his brother’s band, 

With hard brown baud unloved, 

And who—I do not judge amiss— 

Is worthier of a name like this— 

“ The well-beloved.” 

Then give me not a princely dome 
To bend my lieartn-stone o’er; 

In kindred hearts shall he my home, 

And love my treasured store; 

Give me the quiet walks of life, 

Where, free from care and endless strife, 

The hours may be improved, 

And let me have, when justly due. 

This title from the good and true— 

“The well-beloved.” 

And when I shall have gone to rest, 

As cherished friends have gone, 

With the green turf upon my breast 
Still let me slumber on; 

And rear no monumental stone 
With words to make my virtues known, 

By skillful artist groved; 

Let friendly hand adorn the place, 

And simply on my liead-6lone trace 
“ The well-beloved.” 

Andrew Downing. 


THE DEAD ARM. 


JJOyou sec that arm?” 


The convict, wasted by a fierce disease > 
raised himself to a sitting posture in the bed, with 
much labor, and liftlug liis withered right arm 
with the other, clutched it as if he would wring it 
from its socket, as a traitorous member of his 
body. 

“ That arm did it," and he glared vengefully 
upon it, and shook it fearfully. 

“ Did what ?" 

“ Did murder! did put me here to live a buried 
life for ten long years. Oh! how long they have 
been. I have counted them hour after hour in my 
cell. How long can I live at tlio most?” 

“ Three hours—perhaps four.” 

“ Too long to live, but sufficient time in which to 
tell you my story. If you believe it, it will be 
more than judge or jury has done. Would you 
deceive on your death bed ? 

“ My marriage to the girl I had long loved, and 
who loved me with a love far exceeding my most 
sanguine hopes, is the point, so far as regards the 
nice applicability of the past events to present cer¬ 
tainties, at which my narrative commences. Dat¬ 
ing from the day of that marriage, there begins a 
succession of misfortunes, that, insignificant at 
tlicir birth, were gradually moulded together by 
extraneous conliugeucos, until they culminated in 
an act foul and terrible, if premeditated or intend¬ 
ed, that has made me a branded felon. 

“ My wife and I never quarreled. We loved and 
reverenced each other too much for cither to tres¬ 
pass or trample upon what the other considered 
sacred. To be sure, in mere levity and exultation 
of spirit, we performed acts that to persons unac¬ 
quainted with us and our circumstances, might 
seem seasoned with earnestness. To such misun¬ 
derstandings, by a third person, may be attribut¬ 
ed the origin of reports that we, my wife and I, 
livnrl n.n imhunnv life—n life of turmoil—At’ hlowa 



lived an unhappy life—a life of turmoil—of blows. 
Many around us held to such an opinion, but it 
was from their ignorance of the exact nature of 
our lives. 

“ But I, descending rapidly to the grave, do de¬ 
clare that we never, by word or deed, transcended 
the bounds of our great love for each other; or 
transgressed those laws that should preserve the 
person of the wife from blow or eoutumely. If it 
were possible to exist without jarring discord, to 
turn the sweetest sympathies into bitter hatred, 
ours was that of existence. Yet it availed me not 
in the dark day that came upon my household; but 
rather ottered opportunities by which to strength¬ 
en an apparent guiltiness. 

Jessie/ I said to my wife one evening/do 
you stand on one side of the room, while I take a 
position on the other. Get me a ball of yarn from 
the basket, and then whoever is hit the greatest 
number of times shall make a present to the other. 
A nice present of course/ 

“ ‘ If I lose, my present will ho a dressing-gown/ 
said Jessie; ‘ but you know you will have to pay 
for it/ 

“ ‘ It will be just as acceptable/ I answered. 4 But 
if I lose, you shall have that ring with the emerald 
and pearls/ 

“ Then the soft ball of yarn flew quickly from 
hand to baud, we all the time talking and laugh¬ 
ing in great glee. A knock at the door, and an ac¬ 
quaintance entered, finding our faces Hushed with 
the excitement of the contest, and each uncertain 
who was the vanquished. I declared that she had 
won the ring, and promised to put it upon her fin¬ 
ger the next day; which day to her, alive, never 
came. 

“ About two o’clock that night I was awakened 
to consciousness by one of those inexplicable, per- 
ternatural premonitions of near danger, which arc 
often encountered, but generally in a skeptical spir¬ 
it. My mind was clear to reason—not having its 
delicate powers blunted by sleep. Scarcely were 
my eyes unclosed, before I became cognizant of 
the presence of a cold, clammy nature, by its 
loathsome contact with my face, and by its pres¬ 
sure upon my bosom, whereby it nearly stiller 1 the 
beating of my heart. Naturally I am no coward, 
but the knowledge of the presence of this burden, 
combined with utter darkness, creator of fierce 
fear, completely unnerved me, and my body shook 
like an aspen leaf. 

“ The quiet, condition of this body, which apper¬ 
tained not to myself nor my wife—its mysterious 
situation—-and above all, the moist, chilly contact 
with my face, deprived me for an instant of self- 
possession. The clattering of a blind, or the nib¬ 


bling of a mouse, seemed like a peal of tlmmler to 
my ears; the over-strained eye saw, or seemed to 
see, ghostly shapes pendant from the chandelier 
ana bed-post. I dared not sliout aloud or change 
mv position in bed for fear that my throat would 
be clutched by the incubus that sat like a hideous 
n^maro fully developed into a reality upon mv 

“ I experienced such sensations as docs the 
strong swimmer or venturesome driver when com¬ 
ing into bodily contact, unforwamed, with a 
corpse beneath the water—when nature acts like 
an electric battery, and discharges volumes of fear 
at the slightest movement; or, like one in the dark, 
who encounters s skeleton. 

I was peculiarly situated; surrounded by an 
immensity of terror; expansive, inasmuch as it 
draped thoughts and motions in habiliments that 
gave them a gigantic appearance; immersed in a 
sea of dread and doubt, and finally, completely 
cowed by fear. 

“ New* reason made its appeal to the frightened 
soul. The mere consciousness of bodily contact 
with this invisibility, suggested its substantiality, 
hut I hesitated to make the first movement, hostile 
or otherwise. There was a half-formed supposi¬ 
tion in my mind that if I stirred, there would come 
upon me an onset by the incubus that I could not 
withhold; the hesitancy to action I partly over¬ 
came by the circumspect rising of my left arm—it 
was free—I moved my right instantly, and con¬ 
temporaneous^ with that movement the weight 
upon my face was removed to my neck. A little 
more stealthy investigation, still fearful of an at¬ 
tack by an insidious* enemy, and l found that my 
right hand and the arm, as far as the elbow, was 
temporarily paralyzed, or in that condition usually 
called ‘ asleep/ that the hand was cold and with¬ 
out sensibility, and that it was the object that had 
rested upon my face. 

“ Of course I was much elated at the discovery, 
and ashamed that I had been so easily alarmed at 
an accident that was susceptible of so easy an ex¬ 
planation. In order to give to my wife an account 
of the absurd occurrence, t turned over, my pre¬ 
vious position being a redination upon my back. 
In my relief, consequent upon what I considered a 
correct explanation of my fright, the weight upon 
my chest had been forgotten; no, the change of 
my position recalled it very unpleasantly and in- 
opportunely, even before I had touched my wife. 

“Imagine, if you can, the result of this sudden 
knowledge that my oppressor had not been ex¬ 
plained away. Think how quickly all the reasons 
which had been carefully revolved from the men¬ 
tal perplexities in which I had been entangled, 
were effectually controverted, and how absolutely 
mystery and frantic horror again swayed the scep¬ 
tre. There was, then, a beiug of tilings in the 
room that did not belong there, never had been 
there previous to that night, and my deductions 
were faulty. The result was, that I lost all control 
over my passions—that I was lashed into a fury of 
despair, by the fear of the presence of a supernat¬ 
ural being. 

“ Clasping the object upon my breast with my 
left hand, with my right nerved with terror know¬ 
ing no restraint, and numbed to all sensation of 
pain by reason of its paralysis, I struck henvv. 
treacherous blows. It had soft hair, and at this I 
pulled and tugged, in this paroxysm of horror. In 
my great agony of mind I shrieked for aid—not¬ 
withstanding my efforts encountered no resistance 
—and called to Jessie to awaken. There was no 
response. The passive submission to blows of the 
object grasped by my left hand, was extraordina¬ 
ry—the silence of my wife unaccountable. 

“ Then for the first time during the struggle did 
I think of Jessie’s remarkably sound slumber, and 
connect therewith the burden. I could not, so help 
me Gocl! I could not separate the identity of my 
wife from that of the object of my vengeance. 
Pushing the weight aside, I leaped from the bed 
and lighted the gas. My wife was dead! It was 
her head—that I had so often fondled, pluying with 
its silken tresses—kissing those dear lips—looking 
into those lustrous eyes—that had so confidently 
reposed upon my breast. Yet not more than five 
minutes had elapsed since my awakening. 

“ I can’t believe that I ant her murderer, even 
though the law so seals me with the crime. But 
that arm now shriveled and withered into its pres¬ 
ent form, came not so by a punishment from 
Heaven. After my condemnation, doubting as I 
did my agency in her deat h, yet hating the instru¬ 
ment that had known no pity and gentleness in its 
blows, I held it, that arm, as* a sacrifice to my dead 
wife, in the fire until the flames sapped its life, 
blackened its beauty, and burned out of it all sem¬ 
blance of human form. 

“ These are the reasons why I hate it, and have 
hated it since that night. I ain thankful mv stay 
on earth is so diminished. When you have lived a 
life of solitude such as mine, with a doubt such as 
mine for an invisible companion, you, too, would 
gladly seek its solution in Heaven.” 

The convict died that night. The prison wardeu 
confirmed the truth of the convict’s narrative, 
adding that the mark of blows upon the body of 
his wife—the absence of all causes to create n sud¬ 
den death—and the unfavorable testimony of the 
witness who had interrupted their amusement pre¬ 
vious to his wife’s decease, were formidable argu¬ 
ments against the innocence of the convict. 

That being convicted, he was sentenced to death, 
which sentence was afterwards commuted to im¬ 
prisonment for ten years. 

If the convict’s story was true, and I had no 
reason to believe that it was false, it was certainly 
an instance of remarkable complicity of circum¬ 
stances, sufficient to eiiibarass both judge and 
jury. It was doubtless a case of unintentional 
murder, committed by the convict in a store of 
frenzy—originated and finished under the influ¬ 
ence of a superstitious mind, too easily excited by 
such a situation as that in which he had been 
placed. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

L AST night, when the lights of the village 
First twinkled along the hill. 

And teams that weie late with tlicir meal-grists 
Came toiling up from the mill; 

Slowly drifting and fulling. 

Life dust, lrotn the miller’s fan. 

On the fields, and the roads, aud the fences, 

The winter’s storm began. 

The boy looked out from his window 
Away o'er the dusky plain: 

“ It snows,” cried he to his sister. 

“ Come listen against the pane.” 

Drifting it fell, and whirling 
Like foam where the mill-wheel goes; 

And the boy went oft’with his sister, 

And shouted, “ it snows! it snows! ” 

Out through the half-open doorway 
They peep forth into the night; 

It dashed its breath in their laces, 

Aud darkened the flickering light; 

In the dusk they shouted, •* oh, mother, 

The valley is white below. 

And teams that go by from the miller’s 
We scarcely can sec for the snow.” 

Then the voice of their gray-haired grand-dame 
W as heard through the whispering gloom, 
"While the dancing flume of the tire-light 
Flecked shadows along the room; 

“ Come hither,” she spake, “ my darlings, 

The fire at our hearth is warm’; 

Let us think, while the snows are drifting, 

Of the shelterless lambs in the storm.” 

All night, on the house-tops falling, 

The soft flakrs fluttered down, 

And the chuich-beli’s voice giew husky 
From the weight of its frosty crown; 

But when the first glenm of daylight 
Through darkness began to sleat, 

He shook it down from his forehead, 

And shouted a gladsome peal. 

But the hosts of the mail-clad storm-king 
Had triumphed throughout the night, 

And the banners and blades of autumn 
Were ciushed in the bitter light; 

But when the red glory of sunrise 
Was unfurled in the’east again, 

Theie was smoke on the edge of the hill-top, 

And a glimmer of spears on the plain. 

And the children, the merry children, 

Who saw’ the lights on the bill. 

When teams that were late with their meal-grists 
Came toiliug up from the mill; 

When the winter snows ate falling. 

And tiie lire on the hearth is warm, 

May they think of the prayer of their grand-dame. 
For tlie shelterless lambs in the storm. 


population is about two million, and is composed 
of descendants from twenty different races. Na¬ 
ture furnishes everything Unit is necessity for 
subsistence. It is the land of the olive anil the 
vine. The fig, the mulberry, and the almond are 
abundant. Cotton grows there, and sugar was 
once a staple Sicilian production, and would he 
again under circumstances favorable to the re¬ 
quirements of methodical industry. Of flic coarser 
productions of the soil, the principal are wheat, 
maize, barley and hemp, hut the grain crops are 
miserable affairs in comparison with those which 
were obtained in the time of the Romans, Sicily 
being one of their granaries. Among their chief 
exports are sulphur and barilla. The fisheries aro 
the best in the world. 


SICILY AND THE SICILIANS. 

S ICILY", upon which the attention of Christendom 
is fixed, and also of no small portion of the 
Mussulman world, is one of those countries which 
seem to be gifted with beauty and fertility only 
that their sufferings from man’s folly may i>c dis¬ 
played all the more forcibly by contrast. In an¬ 
tiquity, it was the theatre on which Greeks often 
joined battle with Greeks, to the misery of all par¬ 
ties; and when the last of the great Hellenes who 
figured there was compelled to leave the island, he 
exclaimed: “ Sec, what a noble field wc have left 
the Romans and Carllnigenians to struggle in I” 
lie was right; those rivals did there struggle for 
many years, until the Roman dominion was estab¬ 
lished. Sicily, then, became one of Rome’s gar¬ 
dens, but it was the scene of the most terrible tyr¬ 
anny known to man—the tyranny of masters over 
slaves; and servile wars there occurred, which 
were brought to an end only by the operations of 
great Roman armies. The island was recognized 
as the place where servile ‘ insurrection could be 
most easily excited, and servile wars be most suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted. 

Spartacus, when at the height .of his power, and 
after lie had defeated several Roman generals, en¬ 
deavored to get into Sicily, because he knew that 
it was incomparably the best field for such opera¬ 
tions as he was best calculated to carry on, he be¬ 
ing the Garabaldi of antiquity. The “ pirates,” 
as the Romans called them, with whom lie had 
contracted for transports, were so silly as to break 
their word, so that in after days they were them¬ 
selves easily put down by Pompcius,* who claimed 
to have cut up Spartacus’ party by the roots. 

The Verrine orations of Cicero help us to ascer¬ 
tain the hideous character of the provincial gov¬ 
ernment of the Romans, which was peculiarly bad | ‘ 
in Sicily. The Goths conquered the island when I 8 

the Roman empire was overthrown, but the Bvzan- a , - - 

lines reconquered it in the reign of Justinian, i onlyoiir eyes could see! And welJ does the poet 
Later cmne the Saracens, and then the Normans, j 8in ^ 


TIIE POETRY OF LIFE. 

I T is a prevailing opinion that poetry and utility 
cannot dwell together; that as the latter enters 
your house by the door, the former as surely flits 
out at the window. There is a truth in this view 
of the subject; but it is not all true. There is 
even poetry in brick walls; and to see it there, it 
is not always necessary that they should have be¬ 
come dilapidated and desolate, shaded by patches 
of moss and stains of time, inhabited by ghosts 
and owls and bats, or other such disreputable 
company, and called “ picturesque ruins.” 

There is poetry in the modern city; as much, 
perhaps, although of a far different character, as 
exists in Rome itself, with all its antique tumbling 
acqueducts and palaces and temples, its Forum 
and Colosseum. The poetry of an object consists 
chiefly of the atmosphere and associations that 
surround it; the line essence is not in the statue, 
iu the landscape, but in the mind of the beholder; 
and while one man walks uninspired on the banks 
of the Tiber, and experiences no unusual heart- 
throbs among the arches and columns that reflect 
the sunset glory of the Roman Empire, another 
gazes about him in Paris, London or New York— 
even in our little prosaic Boston—aud feels his 
soul vibrating- to the rytlnn of the great prose-po¬ 
em of civilization. 

To the thoroughly doll mind there is no poetry 
anywhere. To tiie dullish cultivated one, it lies 
in the old, the remote, the conventionally poetic. 
To the dullish uncultivated one, the dazzling, the 
astonishing, the sentimental, are its necessary ele¬ 
ments. But to the quick spirit the works of nature 
and of mau are alike full of this overflowing beau¬ 
ty—the great ocean-and the white-sailed ships— 
the tinted waves themselves, and the vast liulk 
and trailing smoke .of the steamship—the earth 
and its habitations—the mountains and the villages 
—the beautiful valleys aud the paved streets, wood¬ 
land caves and cascades, and carpeted houses with 
all their modern “ conveniences.” 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, there 
is a rapture on t he lonely shore, as Byron remarks; 
but in the ringing workshops, in the factories with 
their thousand wheels, and about the wharves and 
warehouses of trade, the same spirit lurks, al¬ 
though it may take a healthier visiou than Byron’s 
to see it. 

There is beauty iu morning and sunset clouds, 
in the great black and jagged mass emitting light¬ 
nings; but is there none iu the upsurging volume 
of vapor from the steam-engine coiling its thick 
folds in the air like a vast flying dragon half a mile 
long? Aud is there none in tiie engine itself, that 
giant of iron and bra<s, wiih lungs of tire and 
veins of steam, standing so tame and still there, 
yet with an ominous snifling and throbbing, or 
clanging away yonder on its iron track, whirling 
the long thundering train through tunnels and 
over bridges, outspreading the fleetest feet that 
skim the earth? Job’s war-horse, whose neck is 
clothed with thunder, is not more wonderful. 

There is poetry in the echoing rocks and sound¬ 
ing streams; but what shall be said of tlioso wires 
strung along the telegraph poles, whispering their 
silent messages over the earth. 

The fault with us is that we rely too much upon 
time and distance to furnish the enchantment of 
life’s views. Tiie element which it is the painter's 
study to catch and transfer to canvas, his eye dis¬ 
covers in the commonest objects of life—*iu the 
spinning-girl; in the farmer with his old mare and 
wagon going to mill; iu the old woman in neat 
white cap sitting in the doorway knitting; in the 
broken cart and mean cow-shed Which the young¬ 
ster stares at him so for painting. The glimmer 
and the marvel is perpetually before our eyes—if 


“ Oft in streets and humblest places 
I detect far wandered graces, 

Which from Eden wide astray 
In Jowly homes have lost their way.’ 1 


Should wc not then take the hint which all this 


The Germans of the house of Swabia numbered it 
fora time among tlicir possessions; and in the 
thirteenth century it fell iuto the hands of the An-I 
gevine dynasty, who were French, but whose rule ( 

terminated in the Sicilian Vespers. It was then | . .. , r .. ^ 

long ruled by Aragonese princes, and finally be- • break away from the exclusive belief 

entno a part of that vast Anstvo-Burftumlian' cm- 1,1, 1 I,c 1 J KK ' tl '. v 01 l,, ! 0 :s a "' 1 ntoousltine, of (harness 
pire that was ruled by Charles V. and his descend-! i! n< d,s,1, 1 n, ' c 1 - ""I , « lnl »o 0 js< over its minute 
ants. It remained a Spanish possession until the ’ ,orms “nd rotora Homing and radiating alt around 
- - - 1 1 . . us, ennobling and beautifying the commonest 

paths of labor and duty? 


Every age will have its genius as sure as every 
valley will have its creek; and as the size and ve¬ 
locity of the creek depends principally upou the 
grade and scope of the valley, so the character 
and tendency of a mail’s genius is owing chiefly 
to the condition of tlic times amid which he lives. 
If you ask, it is the mau that makes the times, or 
the times that makes the man, we answer by ask¬ 
ing, is it tlic creek that makes the valley, or the 
valley that makes the creek ? 


early years of the last century, when for a time it 
became Austrian. When the settlement of Europe 
by the peace of Utrecht was effected, in 1713, the 
island was made over to flic duke of Savoy, who, 
however, held it for a short time only, giving it 
back*to Austria, in exchange for Sardinia. A few 
years later it was conquered by the Spaniards, 
when the present dynasty was established, and the 
kingdom ofllic Two Sicilies formed, meaning Na¬ 
ples and Sicily. 

When the French Revolution broke out, Naples 
was drawn into the wars that ensued, and after a 
variety of troubles the Bourbons were driven from 
the continent, but continued to reign in Sicily, un¬ 
der the protection of England, Napoleon never be¬ 
ing able to make any impression on the island. 
The English did all they could to benefit Sicily, 
and furnished it with a constitutional government, 
which the Bourbons overthrew after their restora¬ 
tion to their old kingdom, wheu Napoleon laid 
forever fallen. The revolution of 18‘iO was put 
down by the Austrians; and Sicily shared in ihc 
evils that followed in the reaction against the rev¬ 
olutionists of ISIS. 

The island is one of tlic finest places in the 
world, naturally, but misgovemnicnr, superstition 
and ignorance have made it an Inferno. It has 
beeu well described as seeming “ 10 form a step¬ 
ping-stone from Africa to Europe—turning, like 
sonic ripe fruit, one sun-burnt cheek to the south, 
and one still immature toward the north.” The 


Original. 

WAS BUT A DREAM, KATE. 

I 5M all alone to-night, Kate, 

The sky is black o’er head; 

The rain is’pnttering down, love, 

The old iolks are in bed. 

But coziiy I sit, love, 

Beside my chamber fire, 

Tutllng at iny Principle 
Before I do retire. 

With dreamy thoughts I sit, love, 

Regaidless of the storm; 

It seems us though I see, now. 

Fair one, thy lovely loiin. 

I see thy laughing eyes, Kate, 

With "love upon me glow. 

And thy happy \ oice, Kate, 

Like music soft and low. 

Thy soft white hand I fake, love, 

In mine ro gently pi ess; 

Thy ruhv lips so near. Jove, 

I must, I must caress. 

0 pity me, my fair one, 

That such should be my fate; 

I ’woke—’twos hut a dieam. Jove, 

And vanished was mv Kate. 

Foxhall. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Back Numbers of this volume can he had, by those 
who wish a complete volume to bind, for a short time 
longer. 

As it is the fashion for great folks, such as editors, 
clergymen, lawyers, members of Congress, and so on, 
f/oivn to the President of the United States, to take a 
short recreation at this season, we have vacated the 
“ obair editorial ” this week, and shall visit the play¬ 
ground of our youth for the benefit of our health, 
(which is now, and ever has beeu, excellent, not hav¬ 
ing been sick a month for thirty years;) but our kind 
ii iends, especially our better half, say we need relaxa¬ 
tion from our arduous duties. They tell us that health 
—good health—cannot be improved save by a visit to 
the White Mountains, Niagara, Saratoga, and other 
Jioulth-restoring (destroying) localities. And so we 
sue obliged to succumb to circumstances—and to the 
ladies. It is not our fault; aud if the consequences 
should be bad—if we pitch over some precipice wrong 
side up, aud never “come up staudiug,” aud the Wa- 
verley Magazine is lost to the world, don’t, blame us; 
we have talked, aud coaxed, aud scolded, and almost 
used words disreputable to a good Christian, (which 
we hope we be,) yet it docs no good, go we must. By 
the way, it may be all a trick, lor it is common for 
railroad companies to pay a good round sum for hus¬ 
bands whom they murder by letting their bridges get 
rotton. Thpn our life is insured, and that rather ex¬ 
plains the wonderful anxiety manifested for our 
health, and no cure can be effected except by a long 
jaunt by the cars; steamboats are not so effectual a 
cure; for, if you get blown up ill a steamboat, “ where 
is ye?’’ as the negro said; yes, there is an uncertainty 
—the “ great deep ” may throw you up again ere life is 
extinct; but if you are smashed in the cars, “ there you 
be?” you are a suie gontr, and there is no f*ar of a re¬ 
appearance among men. 

But we hope our readers “ and the rest of mankind ” 
will not weep for such a calamity till it actually takes 
place; we Hill be ou the “ lookout for breakers,” aud 
strive to escape all the pitfalls and dangeis that may 
beset us, aud return again to our post, which, as it is 
more congeuinl to our taste, and affords us the greatest 
portion of our life’s enjoyments, tends far more to the 
stability of our health than taking trunks aud band¬ 
boxes, and being obliged to call it pleasure because 
“ Mrs. Cmndy ” says it is so. 

Our absence will oblige us to somewhat neglect our 
paper lor a couple of weeks, also our valuable corves-1 
pondeuts, all of whose letters will remain unopened 
till our return. But we will attend to their numerous 
favors as soon as we return. 

“ The Constitution op the United States ” has 
beeu published, in a neat book form, bound in cloth, 
by Benj. B. Russel, Boston. To which is added the 
“ Declaration of Independence,” and “ Washington’s 
Farewell Address.” They make a neat little book of 
ubout 100 pages 32 mo; and the whole being sold for 
26 cts, makes it an admirable book for every ouc. This 
will be the last work that will live in this land ofliber- 
ty. For when this is useless aud thought of no ac¬ 
count, Liberty and tree speech will be dead. 

Accepted. —“ Recall ”—*‘ Ex Animo “ Love and 
Friendship “ Tempted ” —“ Little May ” —“ ’Twas 
but a Dream “ Serpents aud Snakes “ The well 
Beloved ” — “ Luis de Camoens ” — “ Man Made to 
Laugh “ Eva “ Edeu of the Soul “ Ella Mar- 
tia ”—“ False Lillie”—“Song”—“ Good Night, Moth¬ 
er “ The Farmer’s Daughter.” 

Declined.— “ God “ Beauty ” — “ The Post 
“ Friendship’s Wish “ Good Bye “ An Acrostic” 
—“ Go, Beautiful Spirit” is too long for such an ethe¬ 
real subject; a loug poem must tell a story in order to 
he acceptable—“ Ye are gone ”—“Tliink ol Me ”—“ A 
Fragment Our Angel Sister “ The Whippoor¬ 

will —“ An Apologue;” a story would be acceptable 
-“Lines to Bettie G.”—“Neighbor Nellie”—“To 
Distant Friends “ Broken vows “ The Heart can 
love again ”—“ A Prayer for the Inebriate”—“ Rever¬ 
ie ”—“ Glory in your Faith ”—“ A Sonnet to Gussic ’’ 
—“ Love and Lucre”—“The Sanctuary ”—“ Lines to 
S. M.”—“ To Miss M. F. D.”—“ A Song.” 


Original. 

LUIS DE CAMOENS. 

I T seems to be a fiat of fates that genius and mis¬ 
fortune should be born together; aud especially 
in the fields of' literature do we see the heaviest 
calamities visited upon those who possess the most 
eminent mental gifts. The writings of distinguished 
authors arc enhanced in beauty m d tenderness 
when the story of their woes arc lemembered. 
Al ter reading of his misfortunes, with what keener 
enjoyment do we admire the pensive reflections of 
poor Oliver Goldsmith; and the sorrows of Bclvi- 
dera and Monimia none the more when we call to 
mind “ sad Otway/' dying, without a friend, by the 
roadside, of hunger. 

Luis de Cameras was one of the sweetest, yet 


one of the most unfortunate of bards. The date of 
his nativity is in doubt; but Mr. Soiithy, whose au¬ 
thority seems to be good, places it at Lisbon, in 
1621, ‘While an infant, his father was lost by 
shipwreck, and his education was left to a few of 
his mother's relatives. How long he remained at 
. rite University at Coimbra is not known; but short- 
i iv after completing liis studies lie appeared at 
! < ourr. While a courtier, a tender story is related 
S of Camceins' early love; but the obdurate lady, 
who was above him in rank, disdained his passion 
and caused his banishment from Lisbon. 

To what land he was driven the imperial chroni¬ 
cles do not relate; but it was in the solitude of ex¬ 
ile that he partly composed the “ Lusiad." After 
the term of banishment had expired, in order to 
regain favor in his sovereign's household, and to 
wiii the smiles of his lady (to whom he was still 
attached) lie entered the Portuguese army, which 
wifi in Africa, engaged in war with the Moors. It 
was not long before he attracted attention by the 
chivalry and activity of his conduct, and was soon 
recalled to his Lisbon. Still the poet was doomed 
, to fresh misfortunes. By the influence of power- 
i Jill enemies he was unable to regain his former 
‘ station, and was allowed to live in'the most abject 
poverty by an ungrateful king. His person being 
disfigured by the loss of an eye in the wars, and 
tortured by a passion which was as hopele-s as it 
was fervent, he finally determined to leave Portu¬ 
gal forever. 

Accordingly lie sot sail for India, where, for a 
short time, his fortunes seemed to prosper; but his 
evil star reigned, and lie soon found out that all 
hopes of success were transitory. A year or two 
succeeding liis arrival at Goa, a considerable In¬ 
dian port, near the Ghaut mountains, he impru¬ 
dently published some satire against the govern¬ 
ment officials, who resided there with him. For 
tiiis indiscretion Camoens was banished to a re¬ 
mote and inhospitable island in the Chinese Sea, 
but was finally removed, through the intercession 
of his friends, to Macoa, which was then a flour¬ 
ishing Portuguese possession near Canton. 

Upon his arrival at Macoa, a small maritine of¬ 
fice was given him, the emoluments of which were 
barely sufficient to procure the necessaries of life. 
Merc he remained for five years, during which pe¬ 
riod lie completed the “ Lusiad," and, by success 
ful speculation, amassed a small fortune. Becom¬ 
ing discontented with his abode in Macoa, after 
importuning the Portuguese government, he ob¬ 
tained permission to return to India, but the vessel 
which was laden with all his property was wrecked 
upon the coast off Cochin China, and he barely es¬ 
caped death by drowning. He was rescued after a 
lapse of two days, from a plank, on which, with 
the other, lie preserved liis manuscripts, which 
were to him as valuable as life itself. 

In this condition the poet was found and hospita¬ 
bly treated by the seini-barbarious natives, upon 
whose coast he had drifted. Camera's condition at 
this juncture was truly a deplorable one. The 
wealth which lie had toiled and suffered for during 
ten long years was swept away in a day, and him¬ 
self thrown upon a distant shore, far from friends, 
and without any means of reaching them again, 
Yet with all this his cup of sorrow was not full. 

After sojourning six months on a barren coast 
he received tidings of the death of his mistress at 
Lisbon—she whom he had constantly loved front 
early youth, and through every vicissitude of for¬ 
tune. This last stroke of Fortune nearly over¬ 
powered him, and it was while in the bitterness of 
grief that he walked beside the waters of the Me- 
c.on and compared that beautiful paraphrase on 
the cxxxviii Psalm, commencing—“ By the wa¬ 
ters of Babylon we sat down and wept when we 
remembered thee, 0 Zion!" 

Destitute and heart-broken, ho again ventured 
to Lisbon. In the year 1672 he published the Lu¬ 
siad, but realized no pecuniary relief from its sale, 
and a few years later found him subsisting upon 
the bread which an old faithful Indian servant 
begged from door to door. While dying from 
starvation, some of liis friends discovered the hovel 
which he inhabited, where, in a short time, he 
drew his last breath. 

An old Portuguese philosopher, in commenting 
the fate of Cameras, writes in this manner:— 
“ What can be a more sorrowful thing than to sec 
great genius so ill rewarded! I saw him die in a 
hospital at Lisbon, without having a winding sheet 
to cover him, after having triumphed in India and 
sailed one thousand five hundred leagues by sea! 
What a great lesson for those who weary them¬ 
selves night and day in studying without profit, as 
a spider is weaving its web to catch flies, c. b. 


o’er with the pall of mourning? Only he or she 
who loves to magnify our woes. 

But if iliis proposition be true of the lower 
courses of nature, that happiness is the natural 
aliment and product of their existences, much 
more is it true of man, the chic test creation of 
God's hand. Man was made to smile and he hap¬ 
py. Ills elements are every one of them, in his 
creation, elements of beauty, while moulded to the 
end he might be the most perfect and happiest of 
all God's works. There is nobleness in his exist¬ 
ence and bearing, exalting him to a position but a 
little lower than the angels, which much better be¬ 
comes pleasant smiles and cheerful joyousness, 
than mourning of any sort, of any degree*or 
shadow. 

There is symmetry and excellence of combina¬ 
tion in his form, indicating the highest success in 
the' designer and the greatest completeness in the 
designed, and the influence is that good, pleasure, 
happiness, should be the product that God meant, 
herein, that the measure of his highest excellency 
should be the standard of his normal, natural en¬ 
joyment. 

God made man to mourn, did he ? Away with 
such an assertion from his immaculate character. 
Away with such a damp or desponding disease 
begetting absurdity and brain-disordered concep¬ 
tion from the fair horizon of mortal vision. 

Clothe the world—this beautiful world of ours 
with mourning! Fill every man's mouth with 
sighs and groans and bitter griefs, make tears na¬ 
ture's commonest streams and wailings the prin¬ 
ciple business of life. Then say God made man 
so! This was the design of his creation! u Man 
made to mourn 1" C. Wellington. 



Original. 

“ MAN MADE TO LAUGH.” 

W E think so. God did make him to laugh, to 
be a happy existence. He mixed in liis cre¬ 
ation no element of mourning. He suffered in his 
surroundings no substance nor shadows of misery. 
The very world ho gave him was fresh from his 
creative hand, and in every part perfect as well as 
new. The animal creations of his power gathered 
around their common and acknowledged head in 
loveliness and beauteous perfection to receive each 
his appropriate name, and all was animating, joy¬ 
ous, happy. 

The garden of Eden was planted for them, and 
out of the ground was made to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food, anil 
of their abundant fruit they were freely to eat. 
Now this looks as though God made man to laugh 
—to be happy—and we think he did. 

Why, we predicate happiness as both the aliment 
and product of every normal existence. And in 
this view of the subject, wc see the trees and flow¬ 
ers laugh in their conscious—almost conscious— 
existence and opening beauty. They seem to 
spring into being with delight, and cover hill and 
plain, mountain-rock and wide-spreading prairie, 
vicing with each other in the richness of their foli¬ 
age and the charms of their blossoms, making 
creation lo smile and put on her beautiful gar¬ 
ments of praise. 

So, too, the herds and flocks scattered upon 
thousand hills, with their young feeding by their 
side, are bright manifestations that mortal exist¬ 
ence, even of the lower orders of creation, arc 
creatures to live and be more in happiness than 
otherwise. 

Who wants to dash this bright, living, truthful 
picture with the drippings of pain, and hang it 


Original. 

LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

H OW frequently is friendship mistaken for love, 
or acted upon as if it were the same sentiment, 

>y being made to form the basis of a life-long 
union. A sad error, truly, men and women thus 
uniting destinies. Planning and executing mar¬ 
riage like any other business of common daily 
life, how painfully frequent. As if it were any¬ 
thing they had to do with except patiently wait 
l’or Providence to point the way to! Alas, for 
such unfortunates, if they should afterwards find 
chords in the heart which another hand than that 
of the chosen life-companion can better wake or 
still! | 

Now, between love and friendship the compari¬ 
son is very wide. In intensity, it is like that of a 
candle to the burning fires of Vesuvius. And the 
comparison ends notdiere, but extends, as well, to 
the constancy as the fervor of the two sentiments. 
Pardon the presumption, dear reader, if wc differ 
from the many wise ones who have called friend¬ 
ship the more enduring flame. Wc cannot believe 
that this theory was founded otherwise than by 
mere observation. Experience must contradict it. 
Wc know that the gentle offices of friendship are 
like the light of the candle, perceptible to all. Un¬ 
less, indeed, some blast of misfortune's gale de¬ 
stroys them altogether, even as a passing breeze 
extiuguishes the taper. 

But shall we believe in the existence of nothing 
hidden from our eyes ? Because we at times gaze 
on the volcano and perceive not the fire and lava 
pouring from its crater, do wc disbelieve that there 
are concealed within its bosom the elements of a 
grand and mighty eruption? Do we not know 
that these hidden fires are only silently preparing 
themselves to issue forth and startle the neighbor¬ 
ing country with a terrific outburst? 

So, in the deep recesses of many a human 
breast, outwardly calm, are feelings whose demon¬ 
stration it is not always for the careless eye to 
gaze upon. Could we lift the veil from many a 
heart, we should no longer consider the love that 
there seeks concealment less constant than the 
openness of friendship or the unspoken language 
of the heart less strong than the -words wliich 
friendship prompts. 

Is it not unwise and unsafe for so many to be 
walking life's path together, clasping wedded 
hands, trusting to the wavering, uncertain light of 
friendship, its dim taper never permitting them to 
know and understand perfectly each other? Do 
they not need a light that friendship never gives, 
a power to read each other's soul, a perfect sym¬ 
pathy ? 

Then enter not upon the matrimonial pathway 
by the simple light of friendship. Be not impatient . 
A brighter, stronger one shall burn to guide you. 
There is within your breast a spark which some 
hand can kindle, some breath fan into such a 
flame that no earthly power can never extinguish 
it; by the light of which your way in life shall he 
illuminated with a constant brightness, your soul 
shall be warmed till the ice of selfishness is all 
melted aw r ay, and in the happiness of a dearer self, 
you find that refined, elevated joy and purest 
earthly happiness, which a true union of souls is 
designed to produce. Maggie. 


looked upon at the present day as a boa 
tatlo tells wonderful snake stories and St Am 
bvosc sayfl there were dragons seen in the neiJhl 
borhood of the Ganges near seventy euhhR-_iin 
feet—in length. Alexander and his armv saw 2 
great serpent in a cave, and were struck with ter¬ 
ror. Count de la Cepcde says: “The boa in 
among serpents what the lion or the elephant £ 
among quadrupeds." “ To this species," the boA 
says Owen m his Natural History, “ we must r*2 
for those described by travellers, which are lcnet£ 
cned to forty or fifty feet." Job Ludolph in hk 
works refers to a serpent as extant in Ethiopia 
forty palms m length, and Kircher mentions one 
of the same dimensions. St. Jerome, in his life of 
Hilarion, says these serpents were called boas be¬ 
cause they could swallow bones, and waste whole 
provinces. Bosmnn says: “ entire men have fre- 
quentiy bera found in the gullets of serpents on’ 
the Gold Waste." Lcguat, in his travels, says • 
“There arc serpents fifty feet long in the island 
of Java." And Barbot, in Churchill, says* “ At 
Batania they still keep the skin of a serpent which 
though but twenty feet in length, is said to have 
swallowed a young maid whole." 

All are familiar with the great serpent men¬ 
tioned both by Pliny and Liny, which opposed the 
Roman army at the river Bagruda in Africa. This 
was said to be one hundred and twenty feet in 
length, and its skin was sent to Rome 'and pre¬ 
served in one of the temples. Its scales were so 
hard that they resisted the darts and spears of the 
soldiery, several of whom it devoured, and it was 
at last taken like a fortified city, being beseiged 
by the military engines. Niewhoff speaks of see¬ 
ing a serpent near Pariba which was thirty feet 
loug and as big as a barrel. Some negroes acci¬ 
dentally saw it swallow a roebuck. 

There used to be three different kinds of dragons, 
or serpents, in India. Those which live on the 
hills and mountains were the largest, aud were 
covered with scales, like burnished gold. Their 
aspect is said to be frightful indeed, having a kind 
of beard banging from their lower jaw, a bright 
yellow cast, and a protuberance on their heads like 
a burning coal! Their cry is loud and shrill. Think 
of such a monster as that after you. The second 
class of Indian snakes are of a silver color, and 
frequent rivers. The third class live in swamps 
and marshes. They are huge black monsters, 
sluggish in their movements, and have no crest. 

Strabo says: “ The painted serpents with wings 
are contrary to truth." Poor Strabo! he is mis¬ 
taken for once. Other ancient and modern natur 
alists and travellers, affirm that there are winged 
serpents. Pliny, we know, has confounded the in¬ 
nocent lizard-dragon with the flying serpent, and 
therefore reports that “ their bite is not venomous, 
though the creatures be dreadful." Scripture is 
usually understood to refer to or mention flying 
serpents. These flying serpents are so often 
spoken of by the ancient writers of nations so 
near to the equator, that it seems impossible to 
doubt but what they have existed, whether they do 
now or not. Michuclis says: “ I dare boldly re¬ 
commend further inquiries to travellers, respecting 
the existence of flying serpents." Barbot says the 
blacks on the coast of Guinea told him there were 
winged serpents, having a forked tail, and a pro¬ 
digious wide mouth, lull of sharp teeth, which 
were extremely mischievous to mankind, more 
particularly small children. 

Other authors assure us that the same sort of 
serpents may be found in Abysiuia, being great 
enemies to the elephants. Niewhoff, in Churchill, 
Yol. II., p. 27G, say that in Java are flying snakes 
(dragons,) with four legs, a long tail, and skins 
speckled with many spots. Tlici’r wings are not 
unlike those of a bat, and they fly from tree to 
tree. At Bazra, according to Neihwha, there are 
serpents called heie thiai'e (flying serpents.) They 
live on the date trees, swinging from one to the 
other by means of their tails, a la monkey. Euro¬ 
peans from Bombay assert tliat they have seen 
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SERPENTS AND SNAKES. 

n A UGH! How can you, Charles Florida? The 

ii. subject alone is enough to make one crawl 
all over." 

Wc really pity you, but nevertheless beg leave 
to proceed. C. V. Goodrich has told us c ‘ about 
bears " and Fannie Stevens Bruce about “ don¬ 
keys, now for tbe animals which tempted Eve. 

In our readings wc have come across several 
large “ snake stories,” which we have concluded 
to put together after the fashion of “ 'tis sweet to 
be remembered." 

Tlie great red dragon of Revelations is perhaps 
the most wonderful serpent—dragon and serpent 
being synonymous terms—of which we over read; 
“ having seven heads, and ten horns, and a tail 
which drew the third part of the stars of heaven; 
while from liis mouth he cast water as a flood." 

Commentators have been greatly embarrassed 
by the description and manners of this dragon. It 
has puzzled them to flml his counterpart amongst 
all the realms of natural history. Job, the cele¬ 
brated African, once told I)r. Doddridge that he 
had seen a serpent of such vast dimensions that it 
was able to carry away a live cow in its mouth. 
As to the casting'forth of water there seems to be 
no fact to illustrate it. 

Ancient naturalists frequently speak of the 
“ dragon," probably nothing more than what is 


serpents with tw 7 o heads; and others with two feet. 
For further proof vide Anson's Voyage, page 308. 

With such a mass of evidence, who can doubt 
the existence of terrible flying dragons ? Surely 
the great red dragon of Revelations is not all a 
myth, although the seven heads and ten horns 
must be allegorical. It is well known, however, 
that there is a species of snake —amphis henta— 
which is double headed, one at each end; and also 
others are often found with two heads growing 
from one neck. We may add that the color most 
conspicuous in the great boa is red—more of a brick 
color than blood red. 

Some serpents have a remarkable power^ ot 
throwing their venom. Gregory says, Hist. Eth. 
lib. i. cap. 13, “ wc have in our province a sort of 
serpent as long ns the arm. He hides himself un¬ 
der bushes and grass. This animal has an offen¬ 
sive breath; and he breathes out a poison so ven¬ 
omous that a man or beast within reach of it, is 
sure to perish quickly by it unless immediate as¬ 
sistance be given." 

Barbot, vice Churchill, Yol. v., p. 213, gives an 
account of a great snake at Mourco which was 
half hid under a heap of stones, and the other half 
out. A man cut the snake in two, when it made 
up to the man and spit such venom in his face as 
quite blinded him. and so lie continued for some 
days. Beverley, in his account of Virginia, speaks 
of pressing the roof of the mouth of a decapitated 
rattle-snake, when the venom spitted out like the 
current of blood in phlebotany. 

Among the various species of serpents, the sea 
serpent, or tino hydras, have always held a prom¬ 
inent. place in the list of wmmlcrfuls. They are 
evidently alluded to in the Bible. In Amos, ix 
chap. 36, wo And the following words: “Aud 
though they (those wiio would buy the poor for 
silver, ami the needy for a pair of shoes, etc.,) be 
hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence 
will I command the serpent, (in Hebrew 7 uaham, 
which is sometimes taken yencricolly for all the 
serpent tribes,) and ho shall bite them.' That 
there arc real sea serpents w 7 o think no one will 
deny. Then again, there arc serpents which live 
on land and in the w*uter, amphibious. What the 
scripture means by nahash is not so clear, whether 
real water serpents or the great boa, which is not 
afraid even of wide rivers and high waves. 

Baldaens says: “ Serpents arc very common all 
over the isle of Ceylon; the sea serpents arc eight, 
nine or ten yards long." These arc probably^ am¬ 
phibious. In Harris' Voyages, Vol. ii., p. 475, wo 
find the following from rotor Van Coordcn, ad- 
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miral of the Dutch fleet in the East Indies. While 
he was at anchor on the coast of Mozambique, a 
boy that was washing himself by the ship’s side 
was seized by a serpent of enormous size, that 
dragged him under water at once in .sight of the 
whole fleet. At Galconda, according to 1\ Yandcn 
Brock, there are serpents of prodigious size, and 
whenever they are seen at sea it is a certain sign 
' of their being* near the Indian coast. In Admiral 
Verb oven’s Voyage, p. 92, we find a story of a sea 
serpent in the Straits of Sincapona. A sailor, 
washing himself, was seized by one of these crea¬ 
tures, when ho roared out so loud that a compan¬ 
ion threw him a rope and drew him in; but the 
serpent had torn such a piece out of the sailor’s 
side that he died immediately. The serpent was 
at length taken, and proved to be the largest they 
had over seen. 

We might continue these interesting facts to a 
much greater length, but perhaps the lady readers 
of the Waverlcy have enough for the present. 

Charles Florida. 

Original. 

TO THE JAPANESE. 

S ONS of the East, your dusky figures gleaming 
Across the splendor of the summer days, 

Seemed not like real, but like romances dreaming, 

As sung by poets in their olden lays. 

And like these figures drawn by unseen fingers, 

When sunset, glories mingle in the skv, 

So to our vision Jong thou may’st not linger, 

While orient climes invite thee hence to fly. 

Home, love and country, all are o’er the ocean, 

And voices call you, wanderers, return! 

And human still in every fond emotion. 

Your hearts respond, beloved, we come! we come! 

So long, Japan, alone and mighty nation, 

No more thou stand’st in sufieu silence still. 

But white-winged ships, with life-like animation 
Bear to our shores the treasures of tliy skill. 

That unknown God, whom ignorantly ye worship, 

Well have ye symbold in yon orb of light; 

For he is bright, and they who come unto him 
Through ways of truth, shall never walk in night. 

And history’s page shall tell to every nation 
How from the East a band of wanderers came: 

And children listen to the strange relation, 

Nor time shall with aught vour wreath of fame. 

Mrs. M. J. Robertson. 


« T £ cr , c ® an unwonted tenderness in the tones of 
the little brothers as they speak of their “ sister ” 
Their cadences are soft and low, and if it were a 
profanation to utter that beloved name in a scarce 
audible voice. They miss her caresses and sister¬ 
ly offices as they return home from school or from 
the street sports, and their mirth is chastened by 
the thought that they hear no more her words of 
welcome. 

Yes, in spite of all our efforts, the shadows will 
creep around our hearts, and the darkness will 
gather over our home, although we know our 
loved one is basking in the radiance of an affection 
purer and holier than parents, sisters or brothers 
can bestow. Nature has donned her most gor¬ 
geous robes in honor of the bridal, but over the en¬ 
chanted circle of home broods “ the spirit of heavi¬ 
ness. ’ The sun is pouring his beams over the 
eaith, hut they linger not on the darkened thresh- 
hoid. The voice of music is eloquent without, but 
ours are tuneless, and there is no heart response to 
the echoes that they awake. Oh! there is a sad¬ 
ness in the mairiago of the first bom. 

But there is joy also in the marriage of the first 
born. Imagination portrays another house in 
which she is the presiding genius—another cham¬ 
ber to be lighted by the sunshine of her presence, 
another manly heart to he encouraged aud strength¬ 
ened for the battle of life by her loving sympathy. 
And oh! is there not joy unspeakable in this, that 
all through the vicissitudes of life, a warm, noble 
heart has pledged to her protection the aegis of his 
love? 


Written for the Waverley Magazine. 

MY GRAVE. 

O H make ye my grave ’neath the forests deep shade, 
Where the wild-birds are warbling their anthems 
of glee, 

And there Jet me rest near the bright opening glade 
Where the sunbeams can linger so joyous and free. 

r Hs there the lone breeze a requiem would sing 
O’er my grave where the violet should modestly 
bloom, J 

And the bright waving branches their zephyrs would 
fling, 

To break the dull silence and lesson the gloom. 

And even, at midnight, I’d not he alone, 

For the stars would be there with their 1 


light. 


there with their pale gleaming 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE FIRST BORN. 

T HE bell sounded. Adieus were hastily ex¬ 
changed, and loving kisses imprinted on rosy 
• lips, and still fonder parting words trembled on 
other tongues, which must not, could not bespoken, 
and she was left, the bride of an hour, to be hur¬ 
ried—whither? 

The gay party of attendants were driven through 
the crowded streets, the ladies escorted to their 
homes by their gallant cavaliers, and they in turn 
conducted to their respective places of business, 
each wondering, and perhaps wishing, that the 
next to bo united by Hymen’s silken tie may be 
himself and the fair being who so lately leaned 
blushingly on his supporting arm. Happy they 
who, in the act of plighting, behold only the re¬ 
flection of their own joy, and hear only the echo 
of their golden marriage bells I 
Turn we now from the careless spectator, who, 
in offering his congratulation, forgets the parties, 
and returns to his liomo and accustomed duties, to 
contemplate another home, from which the light 
has departed in the marriage of the first bom. 
How desolate now appears the old homestead, as 
the family returns from the nuptials, to wander 
through the halls and chambers where her footfall 
once resounded! and how silent as contrasted with 
the hurry of preparation which preceded the bri¬ 
dal! Then there were smiles and tender words to 
do the bidding of the bride elect. How each vies 
with the other in those delicate attentions, inten¬ 
sified by the thought that soon the services it is 
his privilege to render will no longer be required 
at his bauds—that she who has grown up in their 
midst will soon leave them to gladden the heart of 
another. Now, what has been but an anticipation, 
has become a reality; and the silence which seals 
the lips, and the sadness which sits on the faces, 
aud lowers still more heavily in the chambers of 
the soul, testifies to the then and the now. 

The marriage of the first bora! How the moth¬ 
er’s heart swells with emotion as she realizes, as 
only a mother can, the recently assumed responsi¬ 
bilities of her child. She knows wlmt it is to go 
from the paternal protection to the sheltering 
wings of another, and can we wonder she has mis¬ 
givings as to her darling’s future?—that fears lest 
the clouds of adversity should obscure, should 
mingle with her hopes that the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity may ever illumine her pathway through 
life? She feels the import of the words, “ in sick¬ 
ness and in health,” and has been taught by expe¬ 
rience how much the bitter and the sweet commin¬ 
gle in the life portion. Can we censure her that 
her eyes are surcharged with tears, and her heart 
burns with sorrow. 

The father returns to his noonday meal, and 
misses the kindly voice that was wont to greet 
him. At the table, the vacant seat speaks eloquent¬ 
ly in the praise of the absent, and the manly heart 
can scarce repress a sigh as he remembers that his 
home is hers no more. 

IIow oft do the words, “ till death do us part,” 
floated carelessly on the sister’s ears in seasons of 
festivity and rejoicing, awakening no emotion in 
their bosoms. Now it brings a train of reflection 
which unseals the fountain of tears, and the pent 
up feelings so long repressed, burst forth in pas¬ 
sionate sobs. Fond memory recalls the hours of 
childhood when, in loving companionship, they en¬ 
gaged in the same sports, and shared the same du¬ 
ties with one who no longer enhances the enjoy¬ 
ment of the one by her genial smile, and lightens 
the burden of the other by a cheering word. They 
realize, as they could not before, “ the wealth and 
worth of that love she has pledged, and the sta¬ 
bility of that truth she has plighted to the husband 
ofher youth, “ till death do us part,” and with sol¬ 
emn words a prayer is wafted heavenward, that 
when the hour of separation does come, and the 
toils of life arc ended, they may be accounted 
worthy to enter upon “ the rest that remains,” and 
be re-united, 

“ Where marriage vows are never spoken,” 
to part no more, no more forever. 


BLONDIN’S PERFORMANCES. 

M R. WILLIS in the Home Journal thus describes 
M. Blondin’s passage over the Niagara river 
in the character of an Indian chief: 

“ After being dressed in his flesh-colored tights, 
wampum apron, bead necklace, and mocassins, he 
came out—with his particularly uncombed sandy 
hair uncovered as yet by its crown of feathers,—to 
look a little into the arrangements for his perform¬ 
ance. For fifteen or twenty minutes the little Te- 
cumseh was hopping about, trying the cords which 
held the ropes to the stanchions, cocking the pis¬ 
tol which was to be fired to announce his return, 
giving directions for the music, binding the liga¬ 
tures of his balance-pole, and answering very mer¬ 
rily all the jokes and questions of the lookers-on. 
In his motious, back and forward, he took no reg¬ 
ular step; he simply bounded. Like a child’s soap 
bubble, the difficulty seemed to be to get to the 
ground—to keep from floating away. During all 
this time, of course, I had the desired opportunity 
for the study of his face. It was one which nine¬ 
teen people out of twenty, on seeing it in a crowd, 
would pass over as wholly uninteresting—the 
twentieth and more observant man giving him a 
good look, as one of the most coolly determined 
and honestly spunky little fellows iic had over 
seen. The top of his skull, of course, is very high 
with his bump of firmness. His check-bones are 
prominent, his nose straight and with thin expand¬ 
ed nostrils, his lips thin and firm, his checks hol¬ 
low and pale, and he wears a sandy mustache and 
imperial—a la Louis Napoleon. Though anything 
but a beauty, he is a man it is impossible not to 
take a fancy to. 

Retiring to his shanty for a minute or two, after 
all was arranged, his re-appearance was announced 
by a grand utmost-iana from the band, and for¬ 
ward came Tccuraseli, with a high crown of many 
colored feathers on his head—not with a slow 
paee, as would be expected from an Indian chief, 
but dancing a jig all the way to the precipice. It 
was curious, however, to see that the smile on his 
lip, and his other signs of merriment for the many 
were altogether mechanical and artificial, while 
the closely-pressed eyelid through which his keen 
blue eyes was hardly visible, showed the inner 
mind’s utter absorption and concentration in the 
work he had to do. 

The rope was drawn from shore to shore—eight 
hundred feet across, and two hundred and fifty 
feet high over the Niagara rapids—a perilous 
bridge for human feet to walk! I took hold of his 
arm as he stood trying the rope for a moment with 
the ball of his foot. It was like a bunch of iron 
wire, wholly unimprcssibJe. And away he went, 
Ids moccasined feet hugging the two sides of the 
swaying cable, his balance pole playing up and 
down, and his little figure gradually diminishing 
as he walked steadily on and reached the middle 
of the chasm, where he proceeded to stand upon 
one leg and hold the other out at right angles. 
The spectators, of course, were all breathlessly 
silent; though I found it much more breathless to 
think of afterward than to see done. He did it 
with sueli apparent ease and certainty, that it was 
like seeing a bird fly, or a spider waik the ceiling 
—not to be wondered at for that land of creature. 

I am inclined to think it would be more startling 
—better enabling one to imagine himself in the 
performer’s place—if he were to do it in common 
clothes. 


read his thoughts, yon would always find a corner 
reserved for speculations of all kinds, even in 
those supreme moments when a man seems to for 
get himself. 

i “The American wife is generally attached to her 
husband, the father ofher children; she remivs 
his cares and his attentions; she has got the pro¬ 
bity of her position, that is to say, she generally 
keeps her plighted vow. This is referable in two 
causes; her principles, in the first place, and next 
the retired life she is often obliged to lead. She 
devotes herself specially to housekeeping, and tho 
task is hard enough in a country, the independence 
of which is such, that the servant often encroach¬ 
es on the master, and sometimes substitutes his 
caprice for his duty. More than that; this ser¬ 
vant being almost always Irish, the antagonism of 
race makes itself felt, and the Celt finds a secret 
pleasure in obliging his American employer to 
his place, but leaving them at a moment’s 
ighiug breeze would seem like a prayer, I 'warning. This is one of the unpleasant sides of 
it might ever he resting with Goa. [domestic life, which tends to compromise it and 

deprive it of its advantages. 

“ Therefore, to escape all these tribulations, we 
see, in the cities, a large number of families es¬ 
tablish themselves in hotels and boarding-houses, 
regular earavanserias, where they live somewhat 
pcllinell, with an appearance of luxury aud dis¬ 
play. This is a great trial for a woman; for de¬ 
prived of all occupation, she unlearns domestic 
life, contracts sad habits of improvidence, and 
sometimes dangerous liasons, and the husband, 
like the children, ceasing lo have a true centre of 
union, and distracted, moreover, by this many- 
faced existence, diverge in different directions, 
and there only remains the name of family; its 
true signification is completely lost. 


To wateh o’er my crave while the pale silver moon 
Would shine ’mid the darkness and silence of night. 

O, then, let me rest aloof Rom all care. 

With naught to disturb me I'd lie ’neath the sod: 

And the soft sighing 1 --- 1J -'- 1 - 

That my spirit mig] 

Constance. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


/ZJ.REATNESS looks never so charming as v 
it is amiable. When power and fame exl 


when 

_power and fame exhibit 

a desire to promote comfort and happiness, they 
prove that they deserve their position in men’s es¬ 
teem. With little effort a great man can impart 
great happiness; can diffuse among those who ap¬ 
proach him a sensation of ease, a degree of delight, 
an uuawkwurd confidence, which relieves them of 
all oppressive feelings in his society, and make the 
interview agreeable on both sides. 

Here, then, is a profitable investment of courtesy 
and good will. Looking at it even with the eye of 
selfishness, we find it to be profitable. Agreeable 
communions bind meu to each other’s support. 
Friendly acquaintanceship added to veneration is a 
powerful barrier against enmity and attack. How 
many great men have found this to be true! How 
frequently they find defenders among those they 
deem to be strangers, but who have armed on their 
side, because interested by some amiable trait 
which has casually presented itself. 

We know many celebrated men, justly renowned 
for their minds, who could never have climbed to 
their high positions by the qualities of intellect 
alone; but they have throughout their course en-1 
dcared themselves to men by their kind hearts 
and gentle manners, and so all their spiritual ex¬ 
cellencies have become more readily renowned. 

If you make any man your friend, he will search 
for vour good qualities and proclaim them. It is 
easy to make men friendly, and the effort is slight 
and pleasing. It not only puts you in a better po¬ 
sition towards them, but in a better humor with 
yourself. Tho habit of doing little offices of kind¬ 
ness lays up a store of honor for manhood, and 
serenity for old ago. Without that habit, the road 
to eminence is made trebly steep and rugged. 

Aaron Burr, with all his genius could never 
have startled this nation, could, never have gained 
such magic, power over men, had he not glossed 
liis faults with the charms of an amiable address. 

Nor couki George Washington, with all his pa-, 
tient and enduring valor, his spotless patriotism, 
his far-seeing judgment in council ancl in field, 
have won so upon the hearts of mankind, had not 
his contemporaries, high and low, borne testimony 
to his amiable character. If this is not hid crown-1 
ing glory, if it is not the flower of his fame, it is I 
tho green leaf of the garland, and wrcatliing 
around it, like the vine-leaf to the rose, it adds by 
contrast, an immortal beauty. 

Amiability—amiability—study to be amiable; 
great bad men rise by it, and great bettor men fail 
for the lack of it. The halo of auy rising man’s 


OriglnaL 

ONE SHADOW. 

T HE birds have come back from the south-land, 
The north wind has lost its roar; 

The white thorn blooms in the hedges, 

But the summer is bright no more. 

The brook sings all day to the grasses, 

That are bending so meek at its side; 

The fountain talks low with the sunbeams 
As in its spray-tresses they hide. 

The branches grow strong on the roof-tree, 

And kind eyes look Jove into mine; 

And warm hands are ever beside me. 

Sweet tilings ’mid life-work to twine. 

But my heart has no joy in their gladness, 

Nor each of one cheerful Jay; 

The birds, and the brook, and the fountain 
Are tiresome—oh! why do I stay ? 

Tis strange, when a thousand stars shineth, 

That one should be missed from the cluster, 

’Tis strange, ’mid the silver-lined cloudlets, 

One dark one should dim the lustre. 

Annie Campbell. 


Looking scarcely larger than a butterfly as he 
readied the opposite shore, Blondin remained fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes out of sight, and then the 
pistol was fired to announce his return. He came 
quietly on to the centre, where he stopped to lie 
down at full length on the rope, and execute vari¬ 
ous postures and gymnastics; and, between this 
and his reaching our shore again, he made several 
pretended trips, as if losing his balance—tlic 
screams of the affrighted ladies, at this, very com¬ 
ically varying the tune which w r as being endeav¬ 
ored by the band. As ho came up the slant of the 
rope again, I saw that his lips were tightly drawn 
together mid his features were rigidly set with the 
mental exertion, and it was an expression of face 
that would bo worth painting as a type of deter¬ 
mined will. 

Through all the anxiety of a spectator’s sus¬ 
pense, I could not help admiring the little man ex¬ 
ceedingly, and I was the first to give him a hmid 
as he stepped on the cliff. It was' a cold clammy 
grip that he gave me in return, and his fingers felt 
icy and wet. Everybody who could reach him 
gave him a shake of the hand oil his way to the 
shanty, and the euthusiasm for him seemed uni¬ 
versal. And so ended * the show ’ of a human 
life put fearfully in peril l Mr. Blondin, I was after¬ 
ward told, has a wife and several children, resid¬ 
ing at Niagara, having adopted it as his theatre of 
performance. His professional profits amount to 
ton thousand dollars a year.” 


glory must be largely illuminated by the smiles of 
personal friendship; and such smiles will be few 
and far between, especially in a democratic coun¬ 
try, if the candidate lack agreeable manners to be-1 
gin with. 

They arc a passport to success which ambitious 
men would do well to have about them; and it is 
a just and blessed thing that those aspiring men 
are generally without it who are inflated with 
pride, though hollow at heart and ordinary in 
brain. Ambitious men with weak intellects are 
vain, and jealous as vain, and soon become as re¬ 
pulsive as jealous. Deserved defeat makes them 
morose, and an absence of kindliness in deeds 
and deportment weighs them down forever to their 
level. Dust they are, and voiceless to dust they re¬ 
turn ; nor is the bereavement of fame their great¬ 
est loss; but the death of affection, a cloudy tem¬ 
per, a loneliness in affliction, a withering con¬ 
sciousness of being avoided. 

DOMESTIC LIFE IN AMERICA. 

F ROM a work just published in Paris, entitled 
“ Le Mariagc aux Etats-Uuis,” by Mr. Augus¬ 
te Cartier, we translate a few passages. The opin¬ 
ions of intelligent and cultivated foreigners oil the 
subject of our institutions aud manners arc always 
read with avidity ; if their views be false, they af¬ 
ford amusement, if otherwise, they are instructive 
from the peculiar stand-point of the authors. Mr. 
Cartier is a man of fortune and education, and 
passed two years in this country. He appears to 
he a close observer, and is certainly frank and out¬ 
spoken. We give some of the author’s opinions 
without, criticism or comment: our readers are 


able to judge of their correctness. 

“ The American, I should more particularly say, 
the Yankee, brought up in the family-circle, is as 
familiar in his youth with the joys of the domestic fers come in sight of the poor creatures, they hold 
hearth, and forms regular habits which prepare up clothes of bright colors, singing and dancing, 
him wonderfully w r ell for the straggle of life. He upon which the Dokos allow themselves to be eap- 


THE DOKOS OF EAST AFRICA. 

T HE account given Doctor Krapf by a native on 
whose veracity he relied, corroborated by oilier 
evidence, leads to a presumption that the dwarfish 
Dokos of Eastern Africa are the same as those pig¬ 
mies spoken of by Herodotus. 

lie told me that to the south of Kaffa and Susa 
there is a very sultry and humid country with 
many bamboo woods, inhabited by the race called 
the Dokos, who are no bigger than bovs of ten 
rears old; that is, only four feet high. They have 
a dark, olive-colored complexion, and Jive in a 
completely savage state, like the beasts; having 
neither houses, temples, uor holy trees, like the 
Gallas, yet possessing something like nil idea of a 
higher being called Ycr, to whom in moments of 
wretchedness and anxiety they pray—not in an 
erect posture, but reversed, with the head on the 
ground, and the feet supported upright against a 
tree or stone. In praver they say: 

“Ycr, if thou really dost exist, why dost tin u 
allow us thus to be slum? Wc do not ask thee for 
food and clothing, for we live on serpents, ants 
and mice. Thou hast made us, why dost thou 
permit us to be trodden under foot?” 

The Dokcs have no chief, no laws, no weapon#; 
they do not hunt, nor till the ground, but live 
solely on fruits, roots, mice, serpents, nuts, honey, 
and ‘the like, climbing trees and gathering the 
fruits like monkeys, aud both sexes go completely 
naked. They have thick, protracting lips, flat 
noses and small eyes; the hair is not woolly, and 
is worn by tho women over the shoulders. The 
nails on the hands and feet are allowed to grow 
like talons of vultures, and are used in digging 
for ants, and in tearing to pieces the serpents 
w hich they devour raw, for they arc unacquainted 
with fire. The spine of the snake is the only or¬ 
nament worn round the neck, but they pierce the 
ears with a sharp pointed piece of wood. 

The Dokos multiply very rapidly, but have no 
regular marriages, the intercourse of the sexes 
leading to no settled home, each in perfect inde¬ 
pendence going whirlicr fancy leads. The mother 
nurses her child but a short time, accustoming it 
as soon as possible to the eating of ants and ser¬ 
pents; and as soon as the child can help itself, the 
mother lets it depart whither it pleases. 

Although these people live in thick woods, and 
conceal themselves amongst the trees, vet thev be¬ 
come the prey of the slave-hunters of Susa, Kaffa, 
Dumbaro and Kulla; for whole regions of their 
woods are encircled by the hunters, so that llie 
Dokos eaunot easily escape. When the slave-hun- 


knows the sanctity of the marriage tie, assumes 
it an early age, and declines none of its duties. 
In grave and painful circumstances, another heart 
w’ould burst its bonds, while his, on the contrary, 
is hermetrically scalccl. Is it stoicism? No; he is 
very impressible and has little resignation. Is it a 
mask with which he covers tho real pain he will 
not have suspected ? His natural pride may lead 
to this suspicion. Full of regard, moreover, for 
his w ife, he considers her less as the companion of 
his prosperity and adversity, than as the first and 
best-loved of his children. He never fails to give 
her marks of his attachment during the little time 
left him by the affairs of the town, parish, county, 
state and union, and particularly liis personal af¬ 
fairs. Ills affectionate demonstrations are onlv 


the fugitive accidents of his life, and if you could | nursing. 


tured, without resistance, knowing from experi¬ 
ence that such resistance is fruitless, and can lead 
only to their destruction. In this >vay thousands 
can be captured by a small band of hunters, and 
once captured they become quite docile. In slavery 
the Dokos retain their predilection for feeding on 
mice, serpents and ants, although often on that ac¬ 
count punished by their masters, who in other re¬ 
spects are attached to them, as they are do ile 
and obedient, have few wants, and enjoy good 
health, for which reasons they are never sold as 
slaves beyond Enarea. As diseases are unknown 
among them, they die only of old age, or through 
the assaults of their enemies. 

Troubles are like babies; they get bigger by 
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